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EXPLANATORY 

In  addition  to  the  usual  abbreviations,  the  following  are  used: 

A.  C.  A.,  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

A.  E.  F.,  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

A.  F.  F.  VV.,  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded. 

A.  R.  C,  American  Red  Cross. 

B.  E.  F.,  British  Expeditionary  Forces. 
S.  C,  Smith  College. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  Smith  College  Association  of  Christian  Work. 

S.  C.  C.  U.,  Smith  College  Canteen  Unit. 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Smith  College  Relief  Unit. 

In  the  case  of  married  alumnae,  all  entries  are  put  under  the  married  name,  but 
reference  is  made  from  the  maiden  name  and  the  class  designation  is  given  under  both 
headings. 

In  the  case  of  members  of  the  faculty  who  are  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  entries  have 
only  the  class  designation  appended,  without  reference  to  position;  all  other  members  of 
the  faculty  (except  the  President  and  the  President-Emeritus)  have  (f)  after  the  name, 
also  without  reference  to  rank. 

Under  the  heading,  "News  from  Northampton"  in  each  issue  will  be  found  many  no- 
tices concerning  Athletics;  Elections;  Faculty  news;  Lectures;  Plays  given  and  Speakers 
at  Vespers,  otherwise  not  listed  in  this  Index. 

Under  the  heading,  "Obituary  (Alumnae)  "  are  listed  the  names  of  all  alumnae  whose 
deaths  are  mentioned  in  volumes  six  to  ten  of  the  Quarterly,  and  these  items  are  not 
repeated  in  the  main  alphabet. 

References  are  to  volume  and  page.  For  the  benefit  of  those  who  possess  unbound 
volumes  of  the  Quarterly,  the  following  Table  is  inserted  to  enable  them  to  turn  to 
the  proper  number  when  a  special  page  is  sought. 
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Abbe,  E.  K.  n,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Abbott,  H.  V.  (f)     A  fifth  anniversary  (the 

S.  C.  Weekly) 7 :  196 

Abel,  Annie  H.  (f),  identifies  Evans  map  of 

Lewis  and  Clark  Expedition 7 :  297 

Adams,  D.  Q.  is  Invitation  to  Alumnae- 
Student  Rally,  1913 6:  23 

Adams,  Eleanor  16  Caps,  gowns  and 
hoods 

Adams,  Elizabeth  K.  (f),  farm  unit  of  at 
Conway 10:42 

Adams,  L.  L.  14,  with  A.  R.  C  France 9:  27s 

Admission,  Board  of;  replaces  former  Exam- 
ining board,  by  vote  of  S.  C.  faculty 7 :  297 

Admission  to  S.  C;  The  new  method  of  ad- 
mission    M.  L.  Burton 7:  169 

— ;  more  information  wanted     (anon.)  ...     8:  128 

— ;  the  new  admission  system;  outlined  by 

Pres.  Burton  before  Alumnae  Council    .  .     8:  197 

— ; — -,  pro  and  con:  pro    J.H.Denbigh...     8:102 

—;—,—:  con     W.C.Hill 8:105 

— ;  — ;  reprint  of  part  of  Pres.  Burton's  re- 
port on 8:97 

See  also  Entrance  requirements  at  S.  C. 

Adsit,    M.    C.   07,   profits   from    her   song, 

"  Peep  o'day"  for  S.C.R.U 10:34.78 

Advertisements  in  S.  C.  Quarterly;  classi- 
fied list  first  introduced 7:  37 

Advertising     and     the     higher     education 

C.  F.  Porter 6:  182 

"Adviser"    system    of    aiding    freshmen, 

started     Katharine  Boutelle 8:  46 

Agriculture,  the  lure  of     E.  L.  Clarke 10:  322 

Agriculture,  U.  S.  Dept.  of;  enlargements 
of  its  functions  during  the  war     H.  W. 

Atwater 9:  128 

See  also  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America 

Aikens,  M.  L.  91,  see  Davies,  M.  (Aikens) 

Ainsworth,  D.  S.  16,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Aix-les-Bains,  France;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  recrea- 
tion center  as  seen  by  S.  C.  C.  U.  members  10:  142 

Aldrich,  A.  O.  95  The  Sophia  Smith  birth- 
place      6: 221 

— ;  war-work,  Italy 10:  150 

Aldrich,  Martha  19  The  Student  govern- 
ment association 10:  272 

"Alice  at  Smith"  (excerpts  from)  Eliza- 
beth Schlosser 6:  269 

Allen,  Charles  (trustee  of  S.  C),  furnishes 
double  room  in  the  E.  Mason  Infirmary  in 
honor  of  his  daughter,  H.  D.  Allen 10:  345 

Allen,  G.  (McGuire)  10     Suggestions  of  an 

individualist 7:  216 

Allen,  Harriet  Dean,  infirmary  room  fur- 
nished in  her  honor  by  her  father,  Charles 
Allen 10:  345 

Allen,  M.  A.  86     A  study  with  a  purpose 

(Latin) 8:19 

— :  A  study  with  a  purpose,  again 8:125 

Alpha  Society,  see  Honorary  societies 

Alumnae  Assembly,  1915 6:  223 

— ,  1916 7:  261 

— ,  1917 8:  278 

— .  1918 9=  353 

— ■  1919 10:  339 

Alumnae  Association  of  S.  C.j  representa- 
tive, or  purely  democratic?  (editorial) ...     8:  36 

— ;  accounts  audited  and  new  method  sug- 
gested by  a  firm  of  accountants 8:  356 

— ;  adopts  resolution  as  to  status  of  women 

physicians  in  the  war 8:  354 

— ;  authorizes  secretaries  of  non-reuning 
classes  to  be  voting  members  of  Alumnae 
Council 9:  372 

— ;  proposed  amendments  to  by-laws 10:  226 

— ;  proposition  as  to  Liberty  loans  and  life 

memberships 9:  47,  257 

— ;  6ales  of  Liberty  loans  from  the  office .  .  .     10:  42 
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— ;  Finance  committee,  problems  and  mis- 
takes    M.    (R)  Wardner 10:  113 

— ;  Office  in  College  Hall,  description  A.  (L) 

Parsons 6:9 

— ;  — ,  committee  room  (picture) 6:1 

— ; — .  gifts  for 6:  117 

— ;  office  report,  ten  years  review 8:  356 

— ;  reorganization  recommended  by  Council  7:  326 
— ;   Reorganization  committee;   an  appeal 

for  opinions 8:35 

— ;  — ■;  a  suggestion  to  A.  M.  Barber.  ...  8:  127 
— ;  — ;  presents  two  reports  to  Council, 

Feb.,  1917 8:  211 

— ;  — ;  minority  report,  recommended  by 

Council 8 :  352 

— ; — ;  — ,  adopted 8:  354 

— •;  secretary  of;  C.  V.  Tucker,  07  replaces 

R.  (H)  Sherwood.  06,  resigned 9:  145 

Alumnae  Council;  plans  for  first  meeting  .  .  .  6:  117 
— ;  first  meeting;  report      M.  C.  Yeaw  .  .  .     6:  192 

— ;  — ;  composition  of  the  Council 6:  192 

— ;  — ;  standing  committees  of  the  Council     6:  193 
— ;  — ;  chart  comparing  ratio  ot  instructors 
and    administrative    officers,     1910    and 

1915,  shown  by  Pres.  Burton 6:  193 

— ;  — ;  need  of  new  dormitories  emphasized    6:  194 

— ;  second  meeting,  report 6:  288 

— ;  — ;  through  Alumnae  Fund  committee, 
votes  appropriation  for  printing  histori- 
cal monographs 6:  289 

— ;  third  meeting,  report  M.  C.  Yeaw  ...  7:  174 
— ;  — ;  report  of  Commencement  committee  7:187 
— ;  — ;  report  of  Publicity  committee  and 

summary  of  its  questionnaire 7:185 

— ;  — ;  report  of  Committee  on  undergrad- 
uate interests 7 :  187 

— ;  fourth  meeting,  report 7:  324 

— ;  fifth  meeting,  report     G.  P.  Fuller  and 

R.  C.  Holman 8:  195 

— ;  — ;  expresses  regret  at  resignation  of 

President  Burton 8:  182 

— ;  sixth  meeting,  report 8:  352 

— ;    — ;    class    secretaries    of    non-reuning 

classes  admitted  as  non- voting  members    8:354 
— ;  seventh  meeting,  report     F.   H.   Snow 

and  C.  V.  Tucker 9:  186 

— ;  — ;  changes  in  by-laws 9:  198 

— ; — ;  Finance  committee  takes  over  work 

of  Alumnae  Fund  Committee 9:  195,  198 

— ;  — ;  Pres.  and  Mrs.  Neilson  receive  in 
the  Art  Gallery,   "heated    with  wood", 

(Feb.,  1918) 9:  199 

— ;  — ;  admission  of  class  secretaries  of  non- 
reuning  classes  as  voting  members,  recom- 
mended       9:  199 

— ;  eighth  meeting,  brief  notice 9:  371 

— ;  ninth  meeting  Katharine  Boutelle  .  .  10:  182 
— ;    — ;    recommends    to    Association    the 

raising  of  a  $2,000,000  fund 10:  193 

— ;  — ;  committee  to  define  powers  of  Coun- 
cil standing  committees,  reports 10:  194 

— ;  tenth  meeting 10:  361 

— ;  — ;  Gifts  and  endowments  committee 
endorses  recommendation  to  raise  $2,000, 

000  fund 10:  361 

Alumnae  Fund :  first  gift  to  S.  C.  from  it .  .  .  6 :  236 
— ;  committee's  2d  annual  statement,  June, 

1915 6:  293 

— ;  receives  surplus  from  1914  senior  dra- 
matics       7 :  47 

— ;   recommendation   of   Council   to   raise 

$100,000 7:278 

— ;  — ;  recommendation  adopted  by  Asso- 
ciation       7:  278 

— ;  committee's  3d  annual  statement,  June, 

1916 7:327 

— ;  the  $100,000  aim,  are  you  equal  to  It? 

J.  (J)  Goddard 8:11 

— ;  contributors  to  Feb.,  1917;  by  classes.  .  .  8:  138 
— ;  — ;  by  clubs 8:  139 
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— ;  (Sioo.ooo)  committee's  statement,  April 

1017 8:  240 

— ;    committee's    4th    annual    statement, 

June,  1017 8:  357 

— ;  committee's  statement  Oct.,  1917 9:  59 

— ;  "primer"  method  of  describing 10:  46 

Alumnae  of  S.  C;  statistics  from  the  Quin- 
quennial of  1915     F.  H.  Snow 8:  lis 

Alumnae  publications,  The  collection  of, — 

a  tribute  to  Miss  N.  E.   Browne     J.  S. 
Bassett 8:  127 

See  also  Current  alumnae  publications 
Alumnae   Quarterly;   advertisements   in, 

duty  to  heed 8:  36 

— ;  "Alumnae  Notes",  items  running  over 

two  pages  to  be  inserted  at  cost  price ....  6:  45 
—  .Christmas  cards  to  accompany  gifts  of  6:  71 
— ;  Elizabeth  Eddy  replaces  E.  E.  Rand  as 

advertising  manager 7: 166,  327 

— ;  E.  N.  Hill  has  a  year's  leave  of  absence 

from  editorship 10:  363,  371 

— ;  increased  cost  of 9:  244 

— ;  index  to  volumes  1-5  compiled  by  A.  B. 

Jackson 6:  70 

— ;  annual  report,  1915 6:  293 

— ;  — ,  1917 8:  358 

— ;  — ,  1918 9=  374 

— ;  — ,  1919 10:  363 

— ;  price  raised 10:  27s 

— ;    publication    date    of    spring    number 

changed 10:  177,  275 

— ;  table  of  subscribers  by  classes,  July,  191s    6:297 

— ;  — ,  July,  1916 7:  334 

— ;  — ,  July,  1917 8:  360 

— ;  — ,  July,  1918 9:  370 

— ;  — ,  July,  1919 10:  357 

Alumnae  secretaries.  Association  of,  formed  10:  364 
Alumnae-Student  Rally;  third  year,   1915. 

announcement     D.  Q.  Adams 6:  23 

— ;  — ,  account  of 6:191 

— ;  fourth  year,  1916;  announcement 7:  47 

— ;  — ;  account  of 7:  229 

— ;  fifth  year,   1917;  announcement     J.  D. 

Cameron 8:  137 

— •;  — ;  account  of 8:  239 

— ;  sixth  year,  1918;  announcement     A.  M. 

Forker 9 :  145 

— ;  — ;  account  of 9:  257 

— ;  seventh  year,  1919;  announcement.  .  .  .  10:  123 
— ;  — ;  S.  C.  R.  U.  members  give  accounts 

of  experiences  "at  the  front" 10:  222 

Alumnae  trustees  of  S.  C;  Our  Alumnae 

franchise     E.  E.   Porter 7:  90 

— ;    replies    to    Miss    Porter's    questions 

(editorial) 7:  193 

— ;  meet  with  alumnae  trustees  of  five  other 

Women's  Colleges 7:  329 

— ;  nominees  chosen  by   Council,   method 

first  tried     Feb.,  1918 8:  359;  9:  197 

— ;  election  of  Helen  F.  Greene  announced 

9:  352,  354.  371 
American    Red    Cross;    after-war   work    of 

E.  A.  McFadden 10:  102 

— ;  children's  bureau,  work  of  at  Evian  for 

repatriated  French  children     J.  (R)  Lucas    9:339 
— ;  Home  service  section     R.  W.  Cooper   10:  108 

— ;  indebtedness  of  S.  C.  R.  U  to 10:  59 

- -■;  Junior  Red  Cross,  purpose  of 10:  105 

— ;  Northampton  branch  headed  by  Presi- 
dent-Emeritus Seelye  7:14 

— ;  S.  C.  circle;  report  of  work  for  1915-16.  .     7:  299 

— ;  — ;  report  of  work  for  1916-17 8:  325 

— ;  — ;  report  of  work  for  1918 9:  348 

Andrews,   E.  T.  ex-02,   writes  of  visit  to 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  Christmas,  1918 9:  220 

Andrews,    H.    (Dunlop)    04     Have   you   a 

vocation? 7:  295 

— ;  succeeds   Dr.   Tallant  as   Director  of 

S.  C.  R.  U 9:  106 

— ;  describes  work  of  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  a  surgi- 
cal hospital,  May,  1918 9:  336 

- — ;    appointed    chairman    alumnae    com- 
mittee on  the  $2, 000, 000  fund 10:  361 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Andrus.  I.  B.  10,  memberS.  C.  Refugee  Unit  10:  50 

— ;  transferred  to  S.  C.  R.  U 10:  51 

Appointment  Bureau;  established  by  vote  of 

trustees 8:  235 

— ;  takes  over  work  of  Self-help  Bureau  ....    9:57 
— ■;  first  report 9:  191 
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Architecture;  present  day   problems  of  as 

they  affect  S.  C.     L.D.Thomson 8:38 

Argonne  Forest  lumber  camp,  S.  C.  C.  U.  in  10:  141 

Arizona,  University  of;  inauguration  of 
President  KleinSmid  described  M.  (A) 
Fish 6 :  1 80 

Armenia,  see  S.  C.  Relief  Unit  in  the  Near 
East 

Army,  see  U.  S.  Army 

Arnold,  R.  (Hill),  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Arnold  Hall,  near  S.  C.  campus,  burned ....     6:114 

Arnett,  Trevor  (Auditor  of  Chicago  Uni- 
versity) gives  services  as  expert  on  organ- 
ization of  S.  C.  Alumnae  Association.  ...     7:  327 

Arrowsmith,  M.  N.   13,  awarded  Croix  de 

Guerre  for  work  with  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  France  10:  376 

Art,  Department  of.  see  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 

Ashley,  Margaret  14,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Ashworth,  A.  M.  01,  see  Fish,  M.  (Ash- 
worth) 

Asia,  South-western;  map  of,  painted  on 
wall  of  7  College  Hall  by  students  of 
Biblical  literature 8:  324 

Assembly  Hall;  question  of  dividing  into 

class-rooms 10:  185 

Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  organ- 
izes national  committee  on  volunteer 
service  in  social  work 6 :  1 48 

— ;    convention   at   San   Francisco,    1917, 

report     E.  A.  Barrows 7 :  130 

— ;  — ;  list  of  S.  C.  councillors  and  delegates    7 :  326 

— ;   Boston   Branch;  needs  volunteers  for 

social  work 7:352 

— ;  — ;  establishes  at  Provincetown  a  club 

house  for  men  in  uniform 9:  248 

— ;  N.  Atlantic  section;  conference,  Boston    8:  88 

— ;  War  Council;   minority  opinion  as  to 

form  of  work     A.  (F)  Valentine 9:  341 

— ;  war  service  of  L.  (P)  Morgan 0:  205 

Athletic  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Boston ;  announcement 8 :  268 

Athletics;  the  Intercollegiate  Alumnae 
Association  of,  (New  York  City)  H.  H. 
White 9:48 

— ;  Women's  Intercollegiate  Council  meet- 
ing atS.  C,  Oct.,  1917 9:  53.55 

Atwater,  H.  W.  97     The    Department  of 

Agriculture  and  food  conservation.  .  .  .9:  128,  238 


Babcock,  A.  E.  ex-11,  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  serv- 
ice, France 10:  266 

Babylonian    tablets,    S.    C.    collection    of 

Elihu  Grant 7:258 

Baccalaureate  degrees;  to  be  conferred  with 

distinction  from  1918 8:  331 

See  also    Honor  diplomas  at  S.  C. 

Baccalaureate  sermon  for  seniors  only  from 

1918 9:347 

Bache-Wiig,  Sara  18     "Guarding  the  line" 

(undergraduate  help  to  S.  C.  R.  U.) 9  :  30 

Bacon,  C.  (Mitchell)  97  The  new  School 
for  social  research,  New  York  City 10:  97 

Bacteriology  a  field  for  women     J.  H.  Hill     10:  36 

Bailey,  K.  j.  12,  see  Dozier,  K.  (Bailey) 

Balch,  Emily  Greene     College  settlements 

and  social  intelligence 7:  251 

Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles)  87  War-time  pro- 
tection of  girls 9:  241 

— ;  Our  permanent  trustee  (editorial) 7:  192 

— ;  (portrait) 7:  192 

Barber,  A.  M.  02  Alumnae  Association 
reorganization,  a  suggestion 8:  127 

Barber,  Carrolle  >99.  see  Clark,  C.  (Barber) 

Barbour,  A.  L.  91     Faculty  committee  on 

recommendations 8 :  46 

— :  Our  forty-first  commencement 10:  181 

— :  The  Smith  training  school  for  psycho- 
logical social  work 10:  3 

— ;  acting  dean  in  absence  of  Dean  Com- 

stock 10:  184 

— ;  advanced  to  full  professorship,  depart- 
ment of  Greek  io:  220 

Barnes,   H.  L.   00,   see  Pratt,   H.   (Barnes) 

Barrows,  E.  A.  n  Report  as  delegate  to 
San  Francisco  convention  of  A.  C.  A., 
1917 7=  130 

Barry,  K.  (Puffer)  00  Pathological  and 
clinical  psychology  as  a  profession 6:  96 
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Bartelmann,    B.    J.    (f),    see    Scriacht,    B. 

(Bartelmann) 
Bartholomew,  Ruth  15     College  singing.  .  .     7:  35 
Bartle,  Virginia  03,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen 

feiwork,  France 10:  370 

Bartlett,  I.  (Rothschild)  ex-04,  experience  on 

I*-  the  Lusitania 7:141 

Barton,    M.    G.    13,   social   service   work, 

W  France 9:  274;  10:  83 

Barton,  Rev.  W.  E.,  D.  D.,  cables  need  for 

W*  workers  in  Armenia 10:  246 

Bartter,    F.    (Buffington)    01     Journeying 

toward  Sagada,  P.  1 8:  150 

Bassett,  John  Spencer,  (f)     Alumnae  pub- 
lications collection,  value  of 8:  127 

— :  Development  of  graduate  courses  at  S.  C.    6:  240 
— ;  with  Prof.  Fay,  edits  "S.  C.  Studies  in 

History" 7:  132 

Bates,    Marjory    17,    awarded    the    E.    B. 

Story  prize,  1017 8:  330 

Bean,   Margaret  ex-13,   see  S.   C.   C.   U., 

personnel 
Beane,  K.  E.  08,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Beardsley,  A.  T.  ex-oo,  war-work,  France.  .     9:  380 

Beauvais,  France;  S.  C.  R.  U.  at 9:31s.  327 

— ;  S.  C.  R.  U.  work  at  ends  12  Aug.,  1918   10:  52 
Bennett,  Marion  06,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Bezanson,   Anna     The  graduate  course  in 
industrial    supervision,    at    Bryn    Mawr 

College 10:  26 

Bible    study,    see    Curriculum;    Vacation 

Bible-school  movement 
Biblical  literature,  Dept.  of;  students  paint 
map  of    south-western  Asia  on  wall  of  7 

College  Hall 8:324 

Biddlecome,  Elizabeth  04,  see  S.  C.  R.  U., 

personnel 
Billings,  M.  C.  01,     A.  R.  C.  canteen  serv- 
ice with  Army  of  occupation 10:  257,  369 

Binet  tests  for  children 6:  168 

Biological    building;    botanical   laboratory 

housed  in 8:  185 

— ;  botanical  section;  floor  plans 8:  186 

— ;  named  Burton  Hall 9:  189,  25s 

— ;  (picture) 8:  188 

Biological  laboratory  to  be  equipped  from 

the  Alumnae  fund 9:  358 

Bird,  E.  E.  is,  awarded  Clara  French  prize, 

1915 6:  264 

Birds  of  Northampton;  exhibit  arranged  by 

Myra  M.  Sampson 7 :  297 

Birdseye,    Miriam    01     Rural    home    eco- 
nomics extension 7:  22 

Bissell,  M.  E.  97     An  audience  with  Pius  X.     7:40 
Blackstone,   M.  B.   93,  memorial  to,  in  a 

Springfield  school 8:  230 

Blake,  H.  (Putnam)  93     The  Play  school.  .     7:  102 
Blakelock,  Ralph  Albert,  landscape,  "Out- 
let of  a  mountain  lake,"  in  Hillyer  Art 

Gallery  (picture) 6:  73 

Blind,  psychology  of  the;  research  work  in 

M.C.Gould 8:  in 

Bliss,  E.  H.  08     Evacuation  of  Grecourt, 

(from  her  diary) 9:  321 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Bliss,  H.  C.  99.  see  Ford,  H.  (Bliss) 
Blodgett,  F.  W.   11     A  village  in  France, 

Nov.  11,  1918 10:  113 

— ;  work  of  as  army  nurse.  France 10:  265 

Boardman,      Mabel      Thorp      (Chairman, 
National  relief  board,  A.  R.  C);  receives 

degree  of  LL.D.  from  S.  C 7:  307 

Boies,  Elizabeth  03,  compiler:  tabular  num- 
mary of  graduate  work  of  S.  C.  alumnae    8:  246 
— ;  goes  to  Russia  on  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  mission    9:  40 
— ;  letters  from  Petrograd  and  Moscow.  ...     9:  24s 

— :  Further  news  from  Russia 10:  35 

— ;  work  of  in  Russia  described,  in  Y.  W. 

C.  A.  "War-work  Bulletin",  (reprint).  .  .   10:  296 

— ;  — ,  in  Boston  Herald  (reprint) 10:  298 

Bookshop    for    boys    and     girls,     Boston, 

described     M .  E.  Say  ward 8:30 

Booth,  A.  (Lowe)  09;  memorial  ward  in  E. 
Mason  infirmary  furnished  by  Mr.  Booth 

and  20  of  her  classmates 10 :  34s 

Booth,  R.  (Collins)  10     "The  house  by  the 
side  of  the  road"  (a  southern  California 

ranch) 6:  254 

Bossi,  May,  class  of  192 1;  receives  prize  for 
canoe  pageant  suggestion 10:  32s 
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Boston  Society  of  Natural   History;  gives 
collection  of  mollusks  to  Department  of 

Zoology,  S.  C 9:  52 

Botany,  Department  of:     Botanical  equipment 

ment  of  S.  C.     W.  F.  Ganong 8:  183 

— ;  botanical  gardens  at  S.  C.  (picture) ....     8:  181 

— ;  — ;  (topographical  plan) 8:  191 

— ;   botanical   laboratory   to   be  equipped 

from  the  alumnae  fund 9:  358 

— ;  botanical  section  of  Biological  building 

(floor  plans) 8:  186 

— ;  receives  book-fund  from  Edith  Thorn- 
ton   6:  236;  7:  80;  8:  188 

— ;    Lyman    plant    house;    a    memorial    to 

E.  H.  R.  Lyman 8:  188 

— ; — ;  floor  plans 8:  189 

— ; — ;  (picture) 8:  189 

Bourland.  C.  B.  93,  overseas  service  in  U.  S. 

Embassy,  at  Madrid 9:  250 

Boutelle,  Katharine  15     Blazing  the  fresh- 
man trail 8 :  46 

— :  Report  of  Alumnae  Council,  Feb..  1919  10:  182 
— :  The  Smith  unit  in  Greenfield,  (Mass.)     9:  124 
Bowles,  R.  S.  87,  see  Baldwin,  R.  (Bowles) 
Bowman,  A.  G.  11,  seeS.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Boyd,  H.  A.  92,  see  Hawes,  H.  (Boyd) 
Boynton,    C.   A.   99.   Y.   W.    C.   A.   work. 

France 9:265 

Braddon,    H.    Y.    (Commissioner   of    Aus- 
tralia) ;  addresses  the  Polity  club  on  "The 

British  commonwealth" 10:  117 

Bradshaw,  F.  M.  16,  receives  Shakespere- 

Furness  prize,  1916 7:  121 

Branch,  A.  H.  97,  gives  land  to  Connecti- 
cut College  for  Women 6:2 

Branch,  Leonora  14,  holder  of  C.  S.  A.  and 
S.  C.  Alumnae  Assoc,  joint  fellowship  for 

1914-15 6:  294 

— :  To  A.  E.  Spicer  (verse) 9:  389 

Breshkovskaya.  Mme.  Catharine,  addresses 

a  S.  C.  audience 10:  219 

Bridgers,  A.  P.  15,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
British  educational  mission:  its  criticism  of 

American  educational  system 10:  185 

Brodie,   E.   M.   13     College,-—  the  foe  of 

marriage? 7 :  1 13 

Brooks,  Florence  00,  see  Cobb,  F.  (Brooks) 
Brown,  D.  H.  13,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Browne,  Adelaide  88     S.  C.  reunion  at  the 

Panama-Pacific  exposition.  21  Aug.,  1915     7:  48 
Browne,  N.  E.  82  (compiler):  Current  alum- 
nae publications 6:  24,  101,  177.  251 

7:  33.  109.  215.  290 

8:33.  123,  225,31s 

9:  46,  132,  240 

10:  32,  112,  206,  298 

■ — ;  a  tribute  to  her  work     J.  S.  Bassett.  ..  .     8:127 

— ;   solicits   historical   material   relative  to 

S.  C 8:  47 

— ;  to  continue  work  on  alumnae  publica- 
tions       9:  199 

Bryn  Mawr  College;  announces  a  course  in 

industrial  supervision 9:  392 

— ;    The    graduate    course    in    industrial 

supervision     A.  Bezanson 10:  26 

Budgets  of  S.  C.  students     A.  L.  Comstock    7:  81 
Budget  for  Alumnae  Assoc,  finances;  rec- 
ommended by  Council 8:  353 

— ;  voted  by  Association 8:  354 

Buell,  K.  L.   11     War-time  duty  of  S.  C. 

alumnae  to  the  college 8:  320 

Buffiington,  F.  C.  01,  see  Bartter,  F.  (Buf- 
fington) 
Burgess,    L.     (Crane)    96    Husbands   and 

reunions 7:111 

— :  The  Scarsdale  (N.  Y.)  community  farm    9:  31 

— :  — ;  final  results 9:  137 

Burton  Hall   laboratories  to   be  equipped 

from  the  alumnae  fund 9:  358 

Burton,  Jane  (daughter  of  Pres.   Burton), 
dedication  to  of  1915  Class  book     M.  L. 

Ramsdell  (verse,  reprinted) 6:  239 

Burton,   Marion  Leroy,   Ph.D.   (President, 
S.   C,    1910-17)    Charge   to   graduating 
class,  from  Baccalaureate  sermon,  1915.  .     6:  266 
— ;  abstract  of  Baccalaureate  sermon,  1916    7:  274 
— ;    Baccalaureate     sermon,     1917,     "The 

meaning  of  America" 8:  292 

— ;  fifth  annual  report,  review  of 7:  ill 

■ — ;  The  new  curriculum   7:1 
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— ;  The  new  method  of  admission 7:  169 

— ;  extract  from  report  on  the  new  admis- 
sion system 8:  97 

— ;    dedication    to    of    1917's    Class    book 

H.  R.  J.  Hoffman  (verse,  reprinted) 8:  290 

— ;  resolutions  presented  to,  by  Alumnae 
Assoc,  on  completion  of  five  years  admin- 
istration       6:  239 

— ;  portrait  of  by  E.  C.  Tarbell;  the  25th 

reunion  gift  of  1891 7:  266 

— ; — ;  (picture) 8:  269 

— ; — ;  on  exhibition 9:  344 

— ;  resignation,  announced 8:  180a,  (insert) 

— ■;  — ;  his  letter  to  the  S.  C.  trustees 8:  181 

— ;  — •;  Alumnae   Council's  expression  of 

regret 8:  182 

— ; — ;  accepted  by  trustees 8:  234 

— ; — ;  resolutions  of  faculty  and  alumnae.  .     8:  269 
— -;  made  honorary  member  of  the  Alumnae 

Assoc,  of  S.  C 8:  354 

"Business   as   usual",   a   slogan   to   disuse 

G.  P.  Fuller 9:  134 

Byers,  M.  (von  Horn)     Alumnae  marching 

song  (verse) 9:  183 

— :  Spirit  of  the  Summer  School,  1918 10:  6 


Cady,    Louise    14,    Y.    M.    C.    A.    service, 

France 9:  275 

Calculus,   knowledge  of  advisable  for  stu- 
dents of  industrial  chemistry 9 :  100 

Calkins,   M.  W.   85     Concerning  differen- 
tiation       6 :  79 

— :  A  plea  for  the  graduate  fund 7 :  279 

Cameron,  J.  D.   17    The  Alumnae-Student 

Rally  1917.  announcement 8:  137 

"Campus  Cat",  first  appearance  of 9:  143 

— ;  announcement  concerning 9:  184 

Campus   houses;   charge   for   living   at   in- 
creased to  $350.00 •.  .     7:  272 

— ;  electricity  installed  in  five  of  the  older 

nouses 7 :  46 

— ;  electric  lighting  for  all  by  autumn  of 

1916 7:  i"6 

— ;  equipped   with  uniform   china-ware  of 

special  S.  C.  design 7:  185;  8:  44 

— ;  vote  to  permit  one  change  from  house  to 

house 8:  202 

— ;  the  "Elm  St.  houses";  a  group  to  ac- 
commodate 50  students 8:  203 

— ;  — ;  put  to  use 9:55 

— ;  heads  of ;  scale  of  salaries 8 :  202 

— ;  — ;  form  a  new  "service  committee  " .  .  .   10:  188 
Campus  of  S.   C;  Pres.   Burton  addresses 
Alumnae   Council   on   problem   of   more 

land 8:  199 

— ;  "Hospital  hill",  possibilities  of  .  .  .       8:  133,  199 
— ;  — ;  resolutions  sent  by  Alumnae  Council 
to  Mass.   Committee  on  Public   Institu- 
tions       8:  212 

— ;  Paradise   pond   and  adjacent    land  ac- 
quired       8:286 

— ;   Kneeland  property  on  Paradise  Road 

acquired 10:  123 

— ;  Land  acquired  1918-19     F.  W.  Ganong  to:  223 

— ;  ground  plan,  May,  1919 10:  223 

— ;  view  in  winter  (picture) 7:81 

— ;  and  the  Peelye  children     H.  (S)  Rhees    10:  279 
Canedy,  R.  B.  02,  s  e  Hadley,  R.  (Canedy) 

Canoe  pageant,  first  held  at  S.  C 10:  32s,  327 

Canteen  Unit,  see  S.  C.  Canteen  Unit 
Canton,  China,  Streets  of     K.M.Wilkinson    6:107 
Capen  School  Association,  presents  scholar- 
ship of  $4,000  00  to  S.  C 8:  330 

Caps   and   gowns,   pro  &■   con;   con,   L.    T. 

Nicholl 7 :  293 

— ;  Pro,  "  191 1 " 7 :  294 

— ;  con,  M.  (W)  Clark 8:  126 

— ;  editorial  comment     E.  K.  Dunton 7:  302 

— ;S.  C.  Weekly,  quoted 7:  118 

— ;  voted  for  1916 7: 175 

— ;  — ;  Eleanor  Adams 7:228 

Carlile,  Dorothea  (class  of  1922),  death  of 

from  influenza 10:  45 

— ;  chime  of  bells  in  her  memory  given  to 
S.   C.   by   her  parents,   Mr.   &   Mrs.   W. 

Wilson  Carlile 10:  119,  326,  330 

Carmtn  Saeculare  sung  in  Latin  by  freshmen, 

takes  place  of  senior  dramatics,  1918  ....     9:  351 
Carpenter,  Alice ex-97    Blazing  new  trails.  .     6:171 
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Carpenter,  F.  A.   12,     Y.  M.  C.  A.  work, 

France 10:  166 

Carpentry   class  for   village    boys     E.    (S) 

Peterson 8:39 

Carr,  M.  L.  09,  see  Jamison,  M.  (Carr) 

Caspar  Ranger   Co.,   Holyoke;   builders   of 

new  biological  building 8:  187 

Cathedrals  of  France,   Photographing  the 

V.  H.  Francis 7:  18 

Catlin,  M.  L.  (Ensign)  81,  gives  oil  painting 
to  Hatfield  house  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
Richards 10 :  364 

Certificate  plan  of  admission,  withdrawal  of    7:  172 
See  also  Admission  to  S.  C,  the  new  sys- 
tem; Entrance  requirements  of  S.  C. 

Chapel  bell;  moved  from  College  Hall  to 

John  M.  Greene  Hall 10:  326 

Chapel  exercises;  Faculty  seats  at;  Campus 

Cat  and  5.  C.  Weekly's  comments 10:  45 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on  value  of 10:  43 

Chapin,    A.     McC.    04,    transferred    from 

S.  C.  R.  U.  to  S   C.  Refugee  Unit 10:  50 

See  also  S  .    C.   R.  U.,  personnel;  S.   C. 
Refugee  Unit,  personnel 

Chapin,  F.  Stuart  (f)     The  S.  C.  training 

school  for  social  reconstruction 10:  95,  204 

— ;  The  standard  of  living  of  students  in 

the  co-operative  houses 8 :  95 

— ;  advanced  to  full  professorship,  Dept.  of 

Economics  and  Sociology 10:  220 

— ;  first  occupant  of  chair  under  the  M.  (H) 

Gamble  foundation 8:  23s 

Chapin,  I.  (Tiedeman)  13,  gift  of  $1,500.00 

for  aid  to  self-help  students y :  305 

Chase,  M.  (Hatfield)  09,  sociological  experi- 
ment in  "getting  a  job" 6:  212 

Chateau-Thierry;    S.    C.    R.    U.    removes 

thither  Aug.,  1918 10:  54 

Cheever,  L.  S.  90  The  Latin-American 
scholarship 8:5 

Chemical  laboratory  students  taking  hospi- 
tal technique  (picture) 9:  185 

Chemistry;    present-day    opportunities    in 

for  women 9:  136 

Chemistry,  Department  of  at  S.  C,  its 
ideals,  scope  and  equipment  M.  L. 
Foster 9:  S 

Chemistry,    industrial,    as   a   vocation   for 

women     E.  P.  Hirth 9:  97 

— ;  A.  H.  Rorke 9:  138 

Cheney,   Barbara     The  training  camp  for 

nurses  at  Vassar  College 9:  209 

Cheney,    E.    G.   99,    nurse's    aide,    France 

10:  151,  254 

— ;   decorated   by   French   government  for 

nursing  service 10:  367 

Chester,  R.   M.   14,  on  faculty  of  Ginling 

College 10:  19 

Chew,  A.   (Knowlton)  97,  nursing  service, 

France 8:  148;  9:  265,  378 

— ;  letter  from  describing  service 10 :  150 

Chicago   collegiate   bureau   of   occupations 

A.  (F)  Valentine 6:  174 

Chicago  Smith  club,  gives  $300  for  addi- 
tion to  Chemistry  Hall 9:  3S7 

Child  welfare;  Safeguarding  health  of  school 

children     C.  A.  Dole 7 :  107 

See  also  Feeble-minded  children;  Summer 
school  of  S.  C. 

Child  welfare  work  as  war  service  O.  M. 
Lewis 8:  313 

Children,  social  work  with;  S.  C.  under- 
graduates to  begin 10:  119 

Children's    bureau,   the    Federal,   work    of 

D.  (R)  Mendenhall 10:  211 

Childs,  A.  L.  96     A  pageant,  "  Heroines  of 

literature" 7:  212 

Childs,  C.  H.  02,  nurse  for  a  Serbian  orphan- 
age     10 :  230 

China,  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  interests  in,  see  Gin- 
ling  College 

Chinese  robbers,  An  experience  with    J.  (M) 

Kunkle 10:  IS3 

Choral  singing  at  S.  C;  formation  of  two 
choirs 10:  218 

— ;  Ivan  Gorokhoff,  director  of  choir  of 
Russian  Cathedral,  N.  Y.  City,  appointed 
instructor  in 10:  40 

Churchill,  Alfred  Vance  (f)  Art  in  the 
college  course 6:  73 
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Clapp,  L.   M.  81,  see  Noyes.  L.   (Clapp) 

Clark,  C.  (Barber)  99  After  reading  the 
July  Quarterly  {verse) 7:17 

Clark,  He  1.  Charles  N.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 
Speech,  presenting  keys  of  S.  C.  to  Presi- 
dent Neilson 9:  300 

— ;  death  of 10:  324 

Clark,  E.  (Linton)  09  A  compromise  career     8:21s 

Clark,  J.  A.  80,  organizes  Hilltop  farm  unit 

9:  200;  10:  42 

— ;  resigns  from  librarianship  of  S.  C 

10:  282,  34s,  347 

Clark,  John  Bates,  Ph.D.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.) 
Speech  of  acceptance  of  Tarbell  portrait 
of  President  Burton 8:  330 

Clark.  M.  A.  83,  see  Mitchell,  M.  (Clark) 

Clark,  M.  (Whitcomb)  00     Spoken  English 

in  India 8:  126 

— :  Caps  and  gowns 8:  126 

Clarke,  E.  L.  16     Dedication  of  1916  Class 

book  to  Dean  Comstock  {verse,  reprinted)     7:  286 

— :  Lure  of  agriculture 10:  322 

Class  attendance,  the  permission  system; 
described  by  Dean  Comstock  to  Council    6:  195 

— justified  by  experiment 7:  178 

Class  deans;  announcement  of  policy 9:  187 

— ;  first  appointments 9:  251 

Class  of  1882;  furnishes  a  ward  of  the  Eliza- 
beth Mason  Infirmary  in  memory  of 
G.  A.  Preston 10:  330 

Class  of  1886;  gives  Victrola  and  a  record 
of  President-Emeritus  Seelye's  reading  to 
Sophia  Smith  homestead 9:  392 

Class  of  1890;  gives  fund  for  Latin-Ameri- 

ican  scholarship 6:  235;  8:  5 

Class  of  1 891 ;  gives  Tarbell  portrait  of  Pres- 
ident Burton  to  S.  C. .  .  7 :  266;  8 :  269,  330 ;  9 :  344 

Class  of  1892;  gives  ambulance  with  name 

of  President  Seelye  to  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  64 

Class  of  1896;  restores  and  refurnishes  the 

Sophia  Smith  homestead 7:  87,  310,  330 

Class   of    1904;   sends    Christmas    gift    to 

S.  C.  R.  U 9:  218 

— ;  adopts  three  French  children  for  two 

years 9:  161 

Class  of  1908;  gives  furnishings  to  Law- 
rence House 8 :  208 

Class  of  1919;  topical  song,  stanza  from  .  ...  10:  224 

Class  of  1920;  gives  flag  for  College  Hall 

exterior 8:  325 

Class  of  "1776",  see  "Seventeen-seventy- 
six",  class  of 

Class  organization  and  records,  Council 
committee  on,  issues  four  recommenda- 
tions       8: 210 

Class  secretaries;  a  hint  for  as  to  alumnae 

publications 7 :  133 

— ;  status  of  in  Alumnae  Council,  changed 

8:  354;  9:  199,  372 

Classes,  schedule  of;  shift  of  the  ten- 
minute  interval 7:  122,  126 

Classes,  size  of  at  S.  C,  1916-17;  table ...     8:  198 

Classics,  see  Curriculum;  Latin,  purpose  and 
need  of  its  study 

Clement,  F.  F.  03,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Cleveland  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations, 
established 9:  280 

Cloud,  M.  T.  ex-99,  A.  R.  C.  canteen  work, 

France 9:  266 

Club  and  recreation  leaders;  training  for  in 

four  Y.  W.  C.  A.  centers 10:  92,  180 

Coal  shortage,  winter  of  1917-18 9:  144,  ftn. 

— ;  gymnasium  closed,  Feb.,  1918 9:  190 

Cobb,  F.  (Brooks)  00,  sends  account  of 
C.  B.  DePorest's  inauguration  as  principal 
of  Kobe  College 8:87 

Coblenz,  Germany;  S.  C.  R.  U.  members 
start  recreation  huts  for  Army  of  occu- 
pation    10: 251 

College  Hall;  new  electric  clocks  and  new 

lighting  system 9:  5S 

College  Settlement.  New  York  City,  25th 

anniversary  of    E.  H.  Johnson 6:  90 

College  settlements  and  social  intelligence 

E.  G.  Balch 7:  251 

College  Settlements  Association;  College 
settlement  week 7 :  163 

— ;  Mt.  Ivy  summer  home;  food  provision 

for 8:  192 
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— ;   The  challenge   of  college  settlements 

V.  D.  Scudder 7:  164 

— ;  change  of  name  to  Intercollegiate  Com- 
munity Service  Association,   announced 

to  Alumnae  Council 8:353 

College  Settlement  Association  and  S.  C. 
Alumnae  Association  joint  fellowship; 
awarded  for  1914-15  to  Leonora  Branch, 

S.  C.  14 6:  294 

— ;  awarded  for  1915-16  to  Elinor  Jones, 

S.  C.  13 6:  295 

— ;  award  for  1915-16  resigned  through 
ill-health  by  E.  Jones,  given  to  H.  S. 

Readio,  13 7:  329 

— ;  announcement  for  1917-18 8:  268 

See    also    Intercollegiate    C.  S.  A.-S.  C. 
Alumnae  Assoc,  joint  fellowship 
Colleges  for  women,  summer  courses  at,  1918    9:  392 
Collin,  G.  L.  96,  complete  list  of  her  pub- 
lished work 6:  26 

Collins,  R.  B.  10,  see  Booth,  R.  (Collins) 
Commencement;  1915;  invitation  to    A.  L. 

Comstock 6:  149 

— ; — ;  editorial  description 6:  262 

— ;  — ;  "  1776" 's  first  appearance 6:  263 

— ;  1916     editorial  description 7:  301 

— ;  191 7     editorial  description 8:  327 

— ; — ;  origin  of  S.  C.  R.  U 8:  303,  353.  354 

— ;  1918;  program  curtailed  A.  L.  Com- 
stock       9:  185 

— ;  — ;  problem  of  its  nature 9:  254 

— ;  — ;  to  be  combined  with  inauguration  of 

President  Neilson 9:  258 

— ;  — ;  senior  dramatics  replaced  by  singing 

of  Carmen  Saeculare 9:  351 

— ;  — ;  war  service  meeting  addressed  by 

overseas  workers 9:  351 

— ;  — ;  seniors  exchanging  diplomas  on  the 

campus  {picture) 9:  281 

— ;  1919;  plans  for     A.L.Barbour 10:276 

— ;  — ;  overseas  rally 10:  334 

Commencement  expenses;  a  $10.00  fee  from 

each  senior  for,  by  vote  of  trustees 7:  223 

Commencement  speakers;  1915,  Pres.  J.  H. 

Finley 6 :  244 

— ;  1916,  Gov.  C.  S.  Whitman 7:  307 

— ;  1917,  Pres.  G.  E.  Vincent 8:  271 

— ;  1918.  Prof.  Bliss  Perry 9:  304 

— ;  1919.  Dean  Virginia  C.  Gildersleeve.  ...   10:  283 
Commencement    week;     "Alumnae    day" 

proposed 6:71 

— ;    alumnae    in    campus    houses     F.    H. 

Snow     (from  S.  C.  Weekly) 10:  215 

— ;  recommendations  of  Council  committee 

on 7:  187 

Community     service,     see     Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association;  Summer 
school  of  S.  C,  1919 
Comstock,  A.  L.  98     The  cost  of  a  year  at 

college 6:  103 

— :   "What  light  through  yonder  window 

breaks?" 6:  149 

— ;  describes  marking  system  to  Alumnae 

Council 6:  195 

— :  The  college  and  the  war 7:14 

— :  Undergraduate  budgets 7:  81 

— :  Emergency  census,  notice  of  (Supple- 
ment to  Quarterly  for  April,  1917) 

8:  268a  (insert) 

— :  War-time  activities  in  the  college 9:3 

— :  The  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary.  ..9:7;  10:  93 
— ;  Speech   at  farewell  luncheon  to  S.  C. 

R.  U 9:  9 

— ;  Commencement,  1918  and  inauguration 

of  President  Neilson,  plans  for 9:  185 

— ;  War  emergency  courses  and  a  summer 

session 9:  203 

— ;  gives  Alumnae  Council  her  impressions 

of  President  Neilson 9:  189 

— ;    dedication    to    of    1916's    Class    book 

E.  L.  Clarke 7:  286 

Comstock,  Alzada  Training  course  for 
health  officers,  Mt.  Holyoke  College  sum- 
mer session,  1918 10:  27 

Conant,  Beatrice  08     Gown-designing  as  a 

profession 6:17 

Conkling,  G.  (Hazard)  99      The  chimes  of 

Termonde  {verse,  reprinted) 7:  191 

Connecticut  College  for  Women  M.  (C) 
Mitchell 6:1 
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— ;  descriptive  article,  referred  to 8:  180 

— ;  gift  of  land  to  from  A.   H.    Branch, 

S.  C.  97 6:  2 

Cook,  E.  P.  93,  gives  to  Missionary  dept., 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  specimens  of  Hindu  and 

Syrian  wo  k 9:  344 

— ;  superintends  Miss  E.  K.  Adams'  farm 

unit,  Conway 10:  42 

Co-operative  houses,  see  Lawrence  House; 

Tenney  House 
Cooper,  R.  W.  12     The  Home  Service  sec- 
tion of  the  A.  R.  C 10:  108 

Corfu,  see  Serbian  relief 

Crane,  L.  V.  96,  see  Burgess,  L.  (Crane) 

Crapsey,  Adelaide  (f),  death  of 6:  38 

Creevey,  E.  H.  o$,  see  Hamm,  E.  (Creevey) 
Cultural  college,  The,  see  Education,  mod- 
ernism in 
"Cum    Laude",    see    Honor    diplomas    at 

S.  C 

Cumming,  M.  E.  04,  see  Humstone,  M.  C. 
Current  Alumnae  publications,  see  Browne, 

N.  E.,  compiler 
Curriculum  at  S   C  ,  the  new;  described  by 

Pres.  Burton 6:  226;  7:  I 

— ;  editorial  comment 7:  123 

— ;  first  workings  of 8:  198 

— ;  hygiene  and  physical  education  empha- 
sized in 7:  180;  8:  20s 

Curriculum  of  S.  C;  Art  in  the  college  course 

A.  V.  Churchill 6:  73 

— ;  Bible  as  a  requirement     H.  F.  Searight     6:  178 
— ;    Classics   and    mathematics   in     R.  D. 

Sherrill 6:  104 

— ;  German;  Pres.  Neilson  on  importance  of  10:  330 
— ;  hospital  technique,  1917-18,  a  war-need    8:  331 

— ;  music's  place  in  the  college  course 6:  150 

— ;  war-courses  offered 8:  331;   9:  141 

— ;  war  service  science  course  for  would-be 

nurses 10:  41 

— ;  Why  differentiation     M.  W.  Calkins  ...     6:  79 
Curtiss,    E.    H.    12,   Y.   W.    C.   A.   work, 

Russia 10:  166 

Curtiss,  M.  S.  96,  writes  music  for  Z.  (H) 
Fahnestock's  "  Masque  "  at  Sophia  Smith 

homestead 7:311 

Cushman,  V.  (Scott)  98     The  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

in  war-time 9:  37 

Cutler,  A.  A.  85,  as  S.  C.  representative  at 
Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  is  awarded 
bronze  medal  for  excellence  of  the  S.  C. 

exhibit 7:  131 

— :   The   Mass.    State   offer   of   University 

Extension 7:287 

Cutler,  M.  H.  97,  decorates  offices  of  Alum- 
nae Assoc,  in  College  Hall 6:9 

Cutter,  E.  R.  96,  see  Morrow,  E.  (Cutter) 

D 

Dana,  E.  M.  04,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  serv- 
ice, France 10:  259 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Dancing  at  S.  C;  Smith  undergraduates  as 

musicians  for;  an  innovation 7:  124 

Dancing  in  college  houses;  new  method  of 

grouping 6:115 

Dancing;  The  Rocky  Mountain  dancing 
camp    Clara  Savage 7:  210 

Dante  and  the  war     Mary  Smyth 6:  105 

Davies,  M.  (Aikens)  91     Letters  from  the 

wife  of  a  British  officer 6:  108 

Davis,  F.  S.  04,  see  Gifford,  F.  (Davis) 

Davison,  Henry  P.  (Chairman,  War  Council, 
A.  R.  C.)  attends  farewell  luncheon  for 
S.  C.  R.U 9:9 

Dawson.  Lieut.  Coningsby,  lectures  at 
S.  C,  autumn  of  1918  on  "A  soldier's 
peace" 10:  117 

Dawson,  Mrs.  L.  A.,  gives  a  phosphorescent 

beetle  to  S.  C.  Dept.  of  Zoology 7:  297 

Day,  E.  (Lewis)  95     A  middle-aged  part  in 

reconstruction 10:  195 

— ;  aids  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  work  for  children    ...   10:313 

Debating,  intercollegiate;  between  Mt.  Hol- 
yoke,  Vassar  and  Wellesley  (Christian  Sci- 
ence Monitor) 7:253 

— ;  S.  C.  to  be  one  of  six  colleges  in  league.  .     9:  142 

— ;  S.  C.'s  first  experience 9:  190,  252,  255 

— ;  topicfor  1919 10:  221 
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Decker,  B.  V.  19,  awarded  Alumnae  Grad- 
uate study  fund  fellowship,  1919.  ...   10:  220,  361 

De  Forest,  C.  B.  01,  inaugurated  principal 
of  Kobe  College 8:87 

De  Kalb,  E.  W.  18,  awarded  Shakespere- 

Furness  prize,  1918 9:  345 

Dellenbaugh,     A.     (Goddard)     12,     gives 

$4,000.00  for  Chemistry  Hall 9:  357 

de  Long,  E  M.  01,  work  of  at  Pine  Moun- 
tain, Ky 6:  207 

Delpit,    Mile.    Louise    (f),    war    work    of, 

France 9:51 

Denbigh,  J.  H.  (Principal,  Morris  High 
School.  N.  Y.  City)  New  method  of  ad- 
mission to  college 8:  102 

Denison,  Rev.  J.  H.,  D.D.,  of  great  assist- 
ance to  S.  C.  R.  U.,  on  arrival  in  France    9:  13 

Department  store  educational  work     C.  S. 

Rankin 7 :  29 

Dewey,   John,    Ph.D.,    gives  Washington's 

Birthday  address,   1918 9:  250 

Dickerman,  E.  L.  94  Getting  out  of  Brit- 
tany, 1914 6:  34 

Diplomas,  seniors  exchanging  after  Com- 
mencement (picture) 9:  281 

See  also  Baccalaureate  degrees 

Discipline  in  the  high  school  M.  C.  Rob- 
inson      7 :  96 

Dishonest  academic  work;  proposed  hand- 
ling of  by  Student  council 8:  136 

— ;  — .voted  down 8:  201,  203,  236 

Dix  plan,  see  Reunions,  Dix  plan  for 

Dodd,  M.  E.  06     An  alumnae  bookshop  for 

Northampton 7 :  208 

Dogs  for  ambulance  work;  use  of  by  German 

army     B.  (B)  Schacht 6:  205 

Dole.  C.  A.  91     Safeguarding  the  health  of 

school  children 7:  107 

"Doing  one's  bit",  a  slogan  to  be  disused 

G.  P.  Fuller 9:  134 

Domestic  science,  see  Home  economics 

Domestic  service  problem;  the  assistant  in 

the  home     R.  (C)  Hadley 8:24 

Dondo,  Mathurin  M.  (f);  appointed  profes- 
sor of  French  at  S.  C 8:  322 

— ;  marionette  play  of  produced  at  S.  C. .  .  .     9:  344 

Dormitories  for  S.  C,  need  of  emphasized 

7:  177,  272,304 

8:  203,  286,  331 

10:  184,  186.  I93.33i.339 

Dormitories,   proposed   new  group;   study 

for  (picture) 10:  333 

— ;  plan  of  grounds 10:  333 

— •;  Pres.  Neilson  comments  on 10:  346 

Dormitory  fund,  aided  by  undergraduates  8:  44,  136 

Doughty,  A.  V.  08,  war  service,  France.  .  .  .   10:  261 

Douglas,    Dorothy    13,    becomes    member 

S.  C.  War  Service  Board 10:  128 

Downer,  Henry  E.  (head  gardener,  S.  C), 
gives  extra-curriculum  course  at  S.  C.  on 
gardening,  1918 9:  203 

Dozier,  K.  (Bailey)  12     Graduate  study  by 

proxy 9:41 

Dramatics:  Drama  room;  Alumnae  Assoc. 

adopts  resolutions  concerning 7:  326 

— ;  English  317  has  aid  of  Amherst  students 

and  two  men  from  S.  C.  faculty 10:  225 

— ;  scenery  presented  by  1914  first  tried  ...     7:  300 

— -;  student  coaching;  experiment  of 8:  135 

— ;  — ;  works  well 8 :  204 

— ;  senior  play,  1915,  Romeo  and  Juliet ....     6:  263 

— ;  — ,  1916.  Much  ado  about  nothing.  ...     7:  305 

— ;  — ;  1917,  Twelfth  night 8:  329 

— ;  — ,  1918,  replaced  by  Carmen  Saeculare, 

sung  by  freshman  Latin  classes 9:  185.  351 

— ;  — ;  1919,  The  yellow  jacket 10:  329 

Draper,  J.  (Kimball)  01  Letter  of  appre- 
ciation of  Mrs.  Hawes'  article  on  Greece  10:  217 

Drawing  in  the  college  curriculum     A.  V. 

Churchill 6:  73 

Dressmaking,  see  Gown  designing 

Dunlop,  Hannah  04,  see  Andrews,  H. 
(Dunlop) 

Dunton,  E.  K.  97  Significance  of  the  sum- 
mer session  of  1918  at  S.  C 9:  295 

— :  The  1916  Commencement 7:  301 

Durkee,  H.  W.  02,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Duryee,    Alice    02,    memorial    fund,    for 

Chinese  mission  work 7:  305 

Dyar,  N.  G.,  see  ter  Meulen,  N.  G.  (Dyar) 
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Eastman,  Mary  86  Concerning  methods 
of  entrance  to  college 6:4 

Economic  history,  research  work  in     G.  P. 

Fuller 8:  108 

Economics  and  Sociology,  Department  of; 
forms  branch  in  Northampton  of  Boston 
Stamp  Savings  Society 8 :  23s 

Eddy,  Elizabeth  10  Advertisements  in  the 
Quarterly 8:36 

— ;  replaces  E.  E.  Rand  as  advertising  man- 
ager of  the  Quarterly 7 :  166,  327 

Education,  modernism  in     D.C.Rogers..     10:8 

— ;  "Erratum" 10:  180a  (insert) 

Eis,  F.  M.  16,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Eliot,  Charles  William,  LL.D.  (President- 
Emeritus  of  Harvard  University),  gives 
address  at  Inauguration  of  President 
Neilson 9:  301 

Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary;  description  of 

A.  L.  Comstock 9:  7;  10:    93 

— ;  change  in  plans  for 9:  190 

— ;  first  floor  plans  (obverse  of  insert  before  10:  93) 

— ;  four  rooms  furnished  by  Col.  Walter 

Scott 10:  331 

— ;    reception    room    furnished    by    Mrs. 

Mason 10:  330 

— ;  ward  in  memory  of  A.  (Lowe)  Booth  fur- 
nished by  classmates  and  Mr.  Booth  ....  10:  34s 

— ;  ward  in  memory  of  G.  A.  Preston  fur- 
nished by  1882 10:  330 

— ;  Charles  Allen  furnishes  a  room  in  honor 

of  his  daughter 10:  34s 

Ellwanger,  Clara;  army  nurse  detailed  to 
instruct  S.  C.  undergraduates  in  making 
surgical  dressings 9:3 

Emerson,  E.  T.  01  To  the  alumnae;  oppor- 
tunities for  social  work 6:  255 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Ensign,    M.    L.    81,    see    Catlin,    M.    L. 
(Ensign) 

English  as  spoken  by  S.  C.  alumnae     S.  S. 

Titsworth 7 :  292 

English  as  spoken  in  India    M.  (W)  Clark     8:  126 

Entrance  examination  prize  awarded;  1915, 

to  E.  (Gove)  Seely 7 :  43 

— ;  1917,  to  J.  G.  Spahr 9:  S3 

— ;  1918,  to  A.  M.  Richardson 10:  41 

Entrance  requirements  at  S.  C.j  a  reply  to 
Miss  Sebring  (see  Alumnae  Quarterly 
5:  69)     Mary  Eastman 6:4 

— ;     Certificate     vs.     examination     Edith 

Gooding 6:  28 

— ;  quality  vs.  quantity     (anon.) 7:  204 

See  also  Admission  to  S.  C. 

Evans,  Alice  05,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Evans,  M.  R.  15,  with  A.  R.  C,  France.  ...  10:  170 

— ;  with  A.  R.  C.  food  commission,  Rou- 

mania 10:  269 

Evans,  Marion  03,  see  Stanwood,  M. 
(Evans) 

Evian,  France;  work  of  children's  bureau, 

A.  R.  C.  there      J.  (R)  Lucas 9:  339 

Ewing,  L.  (Ullrich)  96     The  Sophia  Smith 

homestead  and  96 7:310 

Examinations  for  entrance   to  S.   C,   see 
Admission  to  S.   C.J   Entrance  require- 
ments at  S.  C. 
Examining   board   of   S.    C„   replaced   by 

"  Board  of  admission" 7:  297 

Expenses  of  S.  C.  students;  statistics,  ac- 
count book  method;  inaugurated 6:  42 

— ;  — ;  in  practice     A.  L.  Comstock 6:  103 

— ;  Undergraduate  budgets  A.  L.  Com- 
stock       7:81 

— ;  campus  house  rates  increased  to  $350.00 

a  year 7:  272 

See  also  Lawrence   House;   Self-help  at 
S.  C.j  Tenney  House 

F 

Faculty  of  S.   C.J   Administrative  board, 

personnel 10:  41 

— ;  number  compared  to  number  of  students 

6:  193;  7:  176 

— ;  vote  a  committee  on  tenure  and  pro- 
motion       9:  251 

Fahnestock,  H.  Z.  (Humphrey)  96  Masque 
for  opening  of  Sophia  Smith  homestead 
quoted  from 7:311 
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—  ;aidsS.  C.  R.  U.  in  France 9:  20 

— ;  teaches  blind  soldiers,  France 9:  66 

"Fair  Smith",  see  Songs  of  S.  C. 

Farm-land  for  S.  C,  desirability  of  acquir- 
ing        9:  202 

Farm  units;  "Hilltop",  organized 9:  200 

— ;  — ;  report  of  produce 10:  42 

— ;  Miss  Adams'  unit,  Conway 10:  42 

Farming;  Community  farm  plan;  tried  at 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y.     L.  (C)  Burgess 9:  31 

— ;  — ;  final  results 9:  137 

Farrand,  M.  L.  14,  connected  with  A.  F. 

F.  W.,  Paris 9:  81 

"Fashions";  (A  la  mode),  191S  (picture).  .  .     6:  268 

— ;  1916  (picture) 7:  304 

— ;  1917  (picture) 8:  332 

Fast,  L.  K.  98,  appointed  secretary-treasurer 
of  S.  C.  R.  U.  committee 9:  107 

— ;  goes  from  S.  C.  War  Service  Board  to 

American  Library  Assoc,  work,  France  10:  127 

Fay,    M.    B.    14     The    S.    C.    emergency 

census 8 :  309 

Fay,  Sidney  B.  (f),  chosen  advisory  mem- 
ber of  Polity  club 9:  253 

- — ;  serves  as  Peace  Conference  expert  on 

the  Baltic  provinces 10:  118 

— ;  with  Prof.  Bassett,  edits  S.  C.  studies  in 

history 7:  132 

Feeble-minded  children  in  a  N.   Y.   City 

school     E.  A.  Irwin 6:  165 

Fellowships  at  S.  C  creation  of 6:  243 

Ferris,  Amy  01,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  work, 

France 9 :  267 

Fiction,    famous    characters    in,    and    the 

Great  War  "Forty-odd" 10:  115 

Finley,  John  H.,  LL.D.  (Pres.  University  of 
the  State  of  New  York)  Commencement 
address,  1915 6:  244 

Fire-drills  in  the  academic  buildings,  S.  C. 

J.  H.  Hill 6:  163 

— ;  report  on  to  Council,  1916 7:1 78 

Fish,  M.  (Ashworth)  01  At  the  Univer- 
sity of  Arizona 6:  180 

Flag,  see  U.  S.  flag 

Flanders,  A.  (Hoyt)  10,  A.  R.  C.  canteen 
work,  France 10:  162 

Flershem,  A.  W.  97,  see  Valentine,  A. 
(Flershem) 

Fletcher,  Mabel  89,  hospital  worker,  Italy  10:  69 

Flexner,    Abraham;    educational    theories 

criticised 10:  8 

See  also  Education,  modernism  in;  Rogers, 
David  C. 

Float-day  and  Canoe  pageant;  first  occur- 
rence at  S.  C 10:  32s.  327 

Foley,  E.  L.  01,  nursing  service,  Italy 10:  370 

Folks,  Homer  (Director,  dept.  of  civil 
affairs,  A.  R.  C.)  Letter  concerning 
affiliation  of  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  214 

Food  administration  courses;  conference  at 
S.  C.  of  New  England  colleges  and  normal 
schools  giving  them 9:  257 

Food  conservation  and  the  U.  S.  Dept.  of 

Agriculture     H.  W.  Atwater 9:  128 

Food  conservation  in  Wellesley  (Mass.)  ...     9:  131 

Food,  economic  selection  of,  at   Mt.   Ivy 

E.  S.  Williams 8:  192 

Food  problem  in  colleges     H.  F.  Greene.  .  .    8:  7 

Ford,  H.  (Bliss)  99,  promises  aid  in  Paris 

to  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  20 

— ;    serves    as    secretary,    Woman's  war 

relief  corps,  A.  R.  C 9:  67 

— ;  Letters  describing  work  of  S.  C.  R.  U. 

9=  112.  333 
See  also  S.  C.  R.  U..  Paris  committee 
Foreign  students  at  S.  C,  describe  their 

home  Christmas  festivities 9:  145 

Forker,  A.  McC.  18,  outlines  constitution 
of  proposed  student  government  plan  to 

Alumnae  Council 9:  191 

Foster,  Eleanor    ex-89,    see    Lansing,    E. 

(Foster) 
Foster,  M.L.91     The  Department  of  Chem- 
istry at  S.  C 9:  5 

— :  Present  day  opportunities  in  chemistry  9:  136 
Foundation  professorships  at  S.  C.J  list.  .  .  7:  222 
Francis,    V.    H.    92     Photographing    the 

cathedrals  of  France 7;  18 

Frankenstein,  S.  M.  12,  see  S.  C.  C.  U., 
personnel 
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Franklin,  R.  B.  8s     Dix  system  reunion  plan 

outlined 6:  289,  291;  7:  114 

Fraser,  Helen;  speaks  of  English  women's 

war  activities 9:  144 

Freeman,  E.  H.  02     Platinum  and  the  war    9:  248 
Freer,  Charles  E. ;  gives  to  Hillyer  Art  Gal- 
lery a  collection  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

art  works 8:  324 

French,  Clara  84;  The  Clara  French  prize 

awarded,  1915,  to  E.  E.  Bird,  15 6:  264 

— ;  — ;  1916,  to  Kathleen  Harrison,  16.  . .  .     7:  305 

— ;  — ;  1917,  to  C.  V.  Howland,  17 8:  330 

— ;  — ;  1918,  to  M.  F.  Taylor,  18 9:  34s 

— ;  — ;  1919,  to  Mathilde  Shapiro,  19 10:  324 

French,    R.    H.    02     Montessori   and    the 

three-year-old 6:  20 

French  students  in  American  colleges  for 

women 9:343 

Freshman  honors  for  1920;  list  of  names.  ...     9:  53 
Frick,  M.  (Gay lord)  89     Objections  to  the 

Dix  system  of  reunions 7:116 

Friedmann,   E.   L.   07,   plans   first  of  the 

Y.  W.  C.  A.  "  hostess  houses" 9:  39 

Fuller,  G.  P.  03     Economic  history  in  a  big 

library 8:  108 

— :  Limiting  the  size  of  S.  C.  (editorial) ....     6:  102 

— :  Two  slogans  to  kill 9:  134 

Fullerton,  P.  V.  05,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Furness,  Helen  Kate,  prize  fund,  see  Shakes- 
pere-prize,  Furness  fund 

G 

Gaines,  R.  L.  01,  publication  of  her  book, 

"A  village  in  Picardy " 10:  33 

— ;  "A  village  in  Picardy  ",  reviewed 10:49 

— ;   "Christmas  in   the   Somme",   quoted 

from 9:  219 

— ;   to  write  a  second   book  on  A.   R.   C. 

relief  work  in  France 10:  so 

— ;  with  S.  C.  Refugee  unit 10:  so 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Gamble,  M.  (Huggins)  ex-82,  gift  of  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Gamble  of  $30,000  for  a  pro- 
fessorial foundation 8:  41,  144 

— ;  the  Mary  Huggins  Gamble  foundation; 
F.  Stuart  Chapin  the  first  occupant  of 
the  chair 8:  235 

Ganong,  W.  F.  (f)    Botanical  equipment  of 

S.  C 8:  183 

— :  Recent  additions  to  college  property.  .  .  10:  223 

Gardening  at  S.  C.J  extra-curriculum  course 
given  by  H.  E.  Downer,  S.  C.  head  gar- 
dener, spring  of  1918 9:  203 

Gardening;   Truck   gardening   for   women 

C.  W.  Passmore 6:  99 

Gardiner,  Harry  Norman  (f),  illness  of .  .  .  .  10:  345 

Gates,  E.  L.  19.  awarded  the  I.   C.  S.   A.- 

S.  C.  joint  fellowship  for  1919-20 10:  324 

Gates,  J.  (Lamson)  02,  gives  a  rotary  micro- 
tome to  the  Department  of  Zoology 7:  222 

Gaylord,  M.  F.  89,  see  Frick,  M.  Gaylord 

Geitz,  E.  K.  14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  France  10:  169 

Geology,  Dept.  of,  receives  Hitchcock 
collection  of  minerals 6:  258 

German    press  in  America,  The  spirit  of 

M.  (Ormsbee)  Whitton 9:  93 

German  Red  Cross;  aid  for  asked  by  Frau- 

lein  Bartelman 6:  43 

German,  study  of;  President  Neilson  on.  .  .  10:  330 

GifTord,  F.  (Davis)  04  For  a  dream's  sake 
(to  the  S.  C.  R.  U.)  (verse) 9:8 

— :  '  Frogs  have  I '  (verse) 7 :  89 

— :  Songs  (verse) 6:  78 

— :  Tribute  to  the  memory  of  Mrs.  Eliza  B. 

Rice 8:  324 

Gifts  and  endowments,  joint  Committee  on; 
an  alumnae  advisory  committee  of  nine 
appointed 10:  346,  361 

— ;  personnel,  1919 10:  362 

Gifts  to  S.  C:  Art,  Dept.  of;  book.  "Art 

work  of  L.  C.  Tiffany  ",  gift  of  the  author    7 :  298 

— ;  — ;  valuable  French  treatise  on  painting, 

gift  of  D.  W.  Tryon 8 :  23s 

— ;  — ;  nineteen  valuable  prints  for  Hillyer 

Art  Gallery 7 :  305 

— ;  — ;  two  pieces  of  sculpture  for  Hillyer 

Art  Gallery,  gift  of  J.  (Rand)  Goldthwaite    7:  43 

— ;  — ;  valuable archaeologicalcollection, for 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery 10:  42 
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— ;  Tarbell  portrait  of  Pres.  Burton,  gift 
of  the  class  of  1 89 1 7 :  266 

— ;  Biology,  Dept.  of;  collection  of  Ameri- 
can Indian  relics,  gift  of  Col.  Walter 
Scott 9:  344;  10:  331 

— ;   Botany,  Dept.  of;  book  fund,  gift  of 

Edith  Thornton 6:  236;  7:  80;  8:  188 

— ;  Chemistry,  Dept  of;  $4,000  for  Chem- 
istry Hall,  gift  of  A.  (Goddard)  Dellen- 
baugh 9=3S7 

— ;  Geology,  Dept.  of;  Hitchcock  collection 
of  minerals,  gift  of  Mrs.  E.  (Hitchcock) 
Terry 6:  258 

— ;  Library  of  S.  C;  Browning  relics  for 
the  "Browsing  room",  gift  of  Mr.  E.  H. 
Van  Ingen 8:  324 

— ;  Music,  Dept.  of;  contribution  toward 
cost  of  two  accessory  organs,  J.  M.  Green 
Hall,  gift  of  H.  (Barnes)  Pratt 7:  12s 

— ;  Zoology,  Dept.  of;  collection  of  mollusks, 
gift  of  the  Boston  Society  of  Natural 
History 9:  52 

— ;   — ;  elk's  head,   mounted,   gift  of   Dr. 

J.  E.  Goldthwaite    8:  324 

— ;  — ;  rotary  microtome,  gift  of  J.  (Lam- 
son) Gates 7:222 

— ;  — •;   marine  specimens,   gift  of  C.   D. 

Loomis  and  father 6:  258 

— ;     professorial  foundation  ($30,000),  gift 

of  David  and  M.  (Huggins)  Gamble,  .  .  .8:  41,  144 

— ;  scholarship  ($4,000) ,  gift  of  Capen  School 

Assoc 8 :  330 

— ;  — ,  (Latin-American),  gift  of  the  class 

of  1890 6:  235;  8:  5 

— ;  — ,  ($5,000),  in   memory  of  Arthur  E. 

Hamm,  gift  of  E.  (Creevey)  Hamm 10:  119 

— ;  — •,  ($5,000),  gift  of  Maplewood  Insti- 
tute    10: 331 

— ; — ,  ($8,000),  gift,  in  honor  of  E.  (Scott) 

Magna,  from  Col.  Walter  Scott 10:  331 

— ;    — ;    additional    $2,000.    to   the   S.    D. 

Scott  scholarship,  gift  of  Col.  Walter  Scott  10:  331 

— ;  $15,000  toward  buying  Hazen  property, 

gifi  of  Col.  Walter  Scott 7:  304 

— ;    $15,000     toward    buying    St.    John's 

parsonage,  gift  of  Mr.  Galen  Stone 7:  304 

— ;  chime  of  bells  in  memory  of  Dorothea 

Carlile,  gift  of  her  parents 10:  119.  326,  330 

— ;  flag  for  College  Hall,  exterior,  gift  of  the 

class  of  1920 8:  325 

— ;  flag  for  J.  M.  Greene  Hall,  interior,  gift 

of  Dr.  J.  E.  Goldthwaite 8:  329 

— ;  furnishings  for  Lawrence  house,  gift  of 

the  class  of  1908 8 :  208 

— ;  picture  for  Hatfield  house,  gift  of  M.  L. 

(Ensign)  Catlin 10:  364 

— ;  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary,  furnishings 
for  a  double  room,  gift  of  Mr.  Charles 
Allen 10:  34s 

— ;  — ;  ward  furnishings  in  memory  of 
A.  (Lowe)  Booth,  gift  of  Mr.  Booth,  and 
classmates 10:  34s 

— ;  — ;  ward  furnishings  in  memory  of 
G.  A.  Preston,  gift  of  her  classmates  of 
1882 10:  330 

— ;  — ;  furnishings  of  four  rooms,  gift  of 

Col.  Walter  Scott 10:  331 

— ;   "Sunnyside",   $1,000   toward   a  fund 

for,  gift  of  "a  friend" 7:  30s 

Gildersleeve,  Virginia  Crocheron,  Ph.D., 
LL.D.  (Dean  of  Barnard  College) 
Commencement  address,  1919 10:  283 

Ginling  College,  China;  Looking  forward  to 
opening  of    F.  R.  Mead 6:  235 

— ;    S.    C.    undergraduate    students    give 

further  pledge  of  support 8:  45 

— ;  support  of  its   English  dept.   becomes 

chief  missionary  interest  of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.    8:  207 

— ;  account  of    F.  R.  Mead 8:  319 

— ;  sum  subscribed  for  by  S.  C,  1917 9:  145 

— ;  called  "the  Smith  in  China" 9:  191 

— ;  group  of  students  {picture) 10:  I 

— ;  Smith's   sister   college    in    the   Orient 

N.  (P)  Webb 10:  17 

Girls,    war    time    protection    of     R.     (B) 

Baldwin 9:  241 

Gleason,  M.  E.  09,  see  S.  C.  C.U.,  personnel 

Glee  Club,  the  S.  C;  first  appearance  out- 
side Northampton 9:  255 

— ;  invited  to  sing  at  Camp  Devens 9:  25S 
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Goddard,  A.  C.  12,  see  Dellenbaugh,  A. 
(Goddard) 

Goddard,  J.  (Johnson)  n     Are  you  equal 

to  it?  (the  $100,000  Alumnae  fund) 8:11 

Goldthwaite,  J.  (Rand)  90,  gives  two  pieces 

of  sculpture  to  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 7:  43 

Goldthwaite,  Joel  Ernest  (f),  appointed 
professor  of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Educa- 
tion       7:  221 

— ;  juniors  and  seniors  petition  to  share  in 

his  lectures 8 :  136,  205 

— ;  addresses  Alumnae  Council,  191 7 8:  20s 

— :  gives  mounted  elk's  head  to  Zoological 

dept 8:  324 

— ;    gives    flag   for    interior   of   John    M. 

Greene  Hall 8 :  329 

Gooding,  Edith  86     The  small  school,  the 

average  girl  and  the  college 6:  28 

Gordon,  Rev.  George,  D.D.,  gives  Wash- 
ington's Birthday  address,  1916 7:  227 

Gorokhoff,  Ivan  (f),  comes  to  S.  C.  as  in- 
structor in  choral  music 10 :  40,  118 

— ;  Springfield  Republican's  comment  on  his 

work,  Feb.,  1919 10:  218 

Gould,    M.    C.    11     Scientific    wanderlust 

(the  lure  of  psychological  research) 8:111 

Gove,  Anna  M.,  M.D.,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Gove,  E.  L.  18,  see  Seely,  E.  (Gove) 

Gow,  G.  C.  (f)     Place  of  music  in  the  college    6:  150 

Gown-designiag  as  a  profession     Beatrice 

Conant 6:17 

Grading,  A.  B.  C.  method,  change  to  at 

S.  C 10:  186 

See  also  Marking  system 

Graduate  courses  at  S.  C,  development  of 

J.  S.  Bassett 6:  240 

Graduate  study  "by  proxy"  at  Yale     K. 

(B)  Dozier 9:  41 

Graduate  study,  a  plea  for  an  appropriation 

from  the  Alumnae  fund     M.  W.  Calkins    7:  279 

Graduate  study  fund;  Council  committee 

recommends 7:  187 

— ;  the  $500  award  divided  into  two  for  1916 

7:  175.  187 

— ;  vote  of  Alumnae  Association  to  raise 

one  fellowship 8:  353,  354 

— ;    Council    committee    recommends    its 

completion   g:  195, 197 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  speaks  of  to  Council 9:  188 

— ;  vote  to  complete  it  rescinded  at  Alum- 
nae Assoc,  meeting,  1918 9:  371 

Graduate    student    house,    Crescent    St.; 

opened 6:39 

Graduate  work,   Alumnae  committee  on; 

asks  for  trustee  and  faculty  advisers. ...     8:  209 

— ;  report 8:  24s 

Graduate  work  of  S.  C.  alumnae;  tabular 
statement,     Elizabeth  Boies  (compiler) .  .     8:246 

Gragg,  Florence  A.,  Ph.D.  (f),  chairman  of 
War  emergency  committee  of  the  faculty  10:  42 

— j  promoted  to  full  professorship 8:  234 

"Grand-daughters  of  Smith";  list,  com- 
piled by  J.  G.  Spahr 10:  290 

"  Grand -daughters'  Society"  offers  a  half- 
scholarship  for  a  "grand-daughter" 7:  351 

Grandin,  Mabel  09,  see S.  C.  R.  0.,  personnel 

Grant,    Rev.    Elihu,    Ph.D.    (f)     Ancient 

tablets  from  Babylonian  mounds 7:  258 

— ;  promoted  to  full  professorship 8:  234 

— ;  resigns  to  accept  chair  in  Haverford 

College 8:23s 

Grant,  Rosamond  13,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Gray,  J.  M.  00,  A.  R.  C.  canteen  work, 

France 9:  379;  10:  369 

Gr6court,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  villages;  Grecourt 

Greece,  appeal  of  to  America;  comment  by 

H.  (B)  Hawes 10:  99 

— ;  Mrs.  Hawes'  comment  praised  J.  (K) 

Draper 10:  217 

Greek  in  the  high  schools     Alice  Murphy .  .     6:182 

Greene,  E.  F.  01,  see  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the 
Near  East,  personnel 

Greene,  H.  F.  91     The  art  of  feeding 8:7 

— :  The  new  purpose  of  the  I.  C.  S.  A 9:  102 

— ;  presents  to  S.  C,  on  behalf  of  91,  the 
Tarbell  portrait  of  President  Burton.  .  .  . 

8:  269,  330 

— ;  nominated  for  alumnae  trustee 9:  198 
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— ;  election  as  alumnae  trustee,  announced    9:  352 
Greene,   Rev.   John   M.,   D.D.  (Trustee  of 

S.    C.)     The   father    of    Smith    College 

E.  B.  Sherman 8:  89 

— ;    extracts    from    letter    suggesting    the 

founding  of  Smith  College 10:  277 

— ;  death  of 10:  195,  324 

— ;  portrait  of,  from  painting  by  Mary  E. 

Wood 8 :  89 

— ;  — ;  from  photograph  taken  about  1870  10:  277 
Greenough,  C.  M.  94     Letter  of  thanks  to 

classmates  for  support  in  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  152 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Gross,   H.   C.  05,   invites  competition  for 

alumnae  marching  song 8:35 

Guest,  E.  C.  17,  see  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the 

Near  East 
Gulliver,  J.  H.  79,  work  of  as  president  of 

Rockford  College 6:  297 

— ;    resigns    the    presidency    of    Rockford 

College 10:  248 

Gunning,  Hester  15     The  point  system.  ..  .     6:79 

H 

Hackett,  S.  B.  09,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Hadley,  R.  (Canedy)     The  assistant  in  the 

home 8 :  24 

Hague,  F.  A.  09,  chairman  supply  com- 
mittee for  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  107 

Halsey,  M.  S.  13,  A.  R.  C.  work  overseas 

9=  I7S;  10:  376 

Hamm,  Arthur  Ellis;  the  A.  E.  Hamm 
scholarship  awarded,  1919,  to  A.  M. 
Richardson  (1922) 10:  220 

Hamm,  E.  (Creevey)  OS,  gives  $5,000  schol- 
arship in  memory  of  her  husband,  killed 
in  action 10:  119 

— ;  work  overseas  with  American  com- 
mittee for  devastated  France 10:  IS7 

Hammond,  Juliet  94     France  and  Spain  in 

1916 8:  227 

Hammond,  May  03,  seeS.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Hampshire  book  shop;  An  alumnae  book 

shop  for  Northampton     M.  E.  Dodd.  .  .     7:  208 

— ;  More  about     E.  P.  Hirth 7 :  289 

— ;  moved  to  new  quarters 9:  SS 

Harris,   A.    H.    19,   awarded   Van    Kleeck 

prize,  1919 10:  324 

Harrison,  F.  L.  06,  canteen  work,  France.  .  10:  157 

Harrison,    Kathleen     16,    awarded    Clara 

French  prize,  1916 7:  30s 

Hastings,  Fanny  03     Serbian  relief 6:  183 

— :  The  World's  Court  League 8:  129 

— ;  describes  work  of  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  26 

Hatch,  Laura  (f),  granted  leave  for  over- 
seas canteen  work 9:343 

Hatfield  House;  oil  painting  given  by  M.  L. 
(E)  Catlin  in  memory  of  Mrs.  Richards, 
first  Head  of  the  house 10:  364 

Hatfield,  Margaret  09,  see  Chase,  M. 
(Hatfield) 

Hawes,  H.  (Boyd)  92     Bad  weather  on  the 

Adriatic 7:282 

— ;  relief  work  of  in  Serbia 7:  234 

— ;  outlines  plan  for  S.  C.  R.  U.  to  Alumnae 

Association 8:  303,  334 

— ;  speech  at  farewell  luncheon  to  S.  C.  R.  U., 

N.  Y.  City 9:11 

— ;  returns  to  her  home 10:  70 

— :  Comments  on  the  claims  of  Greece  at  the 

Peace  Conference 10:  99 

— ;  — ;  an  appreciation  of  her  article  on 

Greece    J.  (K)  Draper 10:  217 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Hayes,  Anna  (class  of  1920),  death  of  from 

influenza 10:  45 

Hazard.  G.  W.99,  sceConkling,  G.  (Hazard) 

Hazen,  Charles  D.  (f),  appointed  head  of 
Department  of  History  at  Columbia 
University 7 :  299 

Henry'.  R-  W.  08,  see  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in 
the  Near  East 

Herman,  Maida  12,  see  Solomon,  M.  (Her- 
man) 

Hibben,  John  Grier,  LL.D.  (President 
Princeton  University);  gives  Washing- 
ton's Birthday  address.  1915 6:  189 

High  schools;  Self-government  in    M.  H. 

Johnson 8:  13 

— ;  Random  thoughts  on    (anon.) 7:  104 
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Hildt,  John  C.  (0.  made  full  professor  of 

history o:  343 

Hill,  E.  N.  03  The  Quarterly  past,  pres- 
ent and  future 9:  244 

— ;  granted  a  year's  leave  of  absence  from 

the  Quarterly  editorial  board  ....   10:  362,  371 

Hill,  J.  H.  16     Fire  drills  at  S.  C 6:163 

— :  Bacteriology  a  field  for  women 10:  36 

See  also  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the  Near  East 

Hill,  W.  C.  (Principal  Central  High  School, 
Springfield,  Mass.)  Comment  on  the 
new  admission  system 8:  105 

Hilltop  Farm,  %ee  Farm  units 

Hillyer,  Art  Gallery;  growing  importance 
of 6:  116 

— ;  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  organizes  staff  of  guides 

for 7:184 

— ;  receives  gift  of  10  valuable  prints 7:  305 

— ;  receives  gift  of  Chinese  and  Japanese 

art  objects  from  Charles  E.  Freer 8:  324 

— ;  acquires  its  first  fine  marble,  formerly 

owned  by  Zola 9:  344 

— ;  receives  valuable  archaeological  collec- 
tion     10:  42 

— ;    What    alumnae     have     done     for     it 

E.  (McG)  Kimball 10:  201 

Hilton,  Mary  07,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  France  10:  260 

Hincks,  A.  P.  00     The  conferences  of  the 

I.  C.  S.  A.  "Preparedness"  meetings.  ...     9:  103 

Hirth,   E.  P.  05     Industrial  chemistry  for 

women 9:  97 

— :  More  about  the  Hampshire  book  shop .  .     7:  289 

History,  Department  of  at  S.  C.;  asks  infor- 
mation from  S.  C.  alumnae  who  teach  or 
write  history 6:  219;  9:  184 

History,  S.  C.  Studies  in;  Alumnae  Council 

recommends  appropriation  for  printing.  .     6:  289 

— ;  first  issue  of 7:  119.  132 

— ;  value  of  described  to  Alumnae  Council 

by  Prof.  Bassett 7:  181 

— ;  value  of  emphasized  by  Pres.  Neilson.  .     9:  188 

Hitchcock  collection  of  minerals  given  to 
Geological  dept.  by  Mrs.  E.  (Hitchcock) 
Terry 6:  258 

Hodges.  F.  M.  16;  her  wedding  the  first  in 
the  Sophia  Smith  homestead 10:188 

Hoffman,  H.  R.  J.  17  Dedication  to  Presi- 
dent Burton  of  1917's  Class  book  (verse, 
reprinted) 8 :  290 

Hodgman,  H.  E.  13,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Hoiles,  B.  S.  09.  army  nurse,  France 9:  384 

Holden,  H.  E.  93,  see  Oldham,  H.  (Holden) 

Holman,  R.  C.  06,  see  Sherwood,  R.  (Hol- 
man) 

Holmes,  K.  W.  02,  A.  R.  C.  child  welfare 
service,  Roumania 10:  257 

Holmes,  Rebecca  W.  (f),  advanced  to  full 

professorship,  Dept.  of  Music 10:  220 

Holton,  S.  M.  97.  nursing  service,  overseas    6:  204 

Home  economics;  Graduate  study  by  proxy 

K.  (B)  Dozier 9:  41 

— ;  in  Milwaukee-Downer  College  M.  M. 
Kerr 8:1 

— ;  its  educational  value     A.  (P)  Norton.  .     6:  12 

— ; — ;  discussed  at  Chicago  Smith  Club.  .  .     6:  118 

— ;  rural  extension  work  in  Miriam  Birds- 
eye  7:  22 

"Honor"  diplomas  at  S.  C:  discussed  by 

faculty 8:  203 

— ;  first  granted,  1918;  honor  list 9:  34s 

— ;  honor  list,  1919 10:  325 

Honorary  societies  at  S.  C;  pro  and  con.  .  .     9:  246 

Hooker,  E.  R.  05,  under  fire  as  motor 
driver  for  A.  F.  F.  W 10:  76 

Hooper,  C.  B.  08,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Hopkins,  H.  A.  12,  nurses'  aide,  France.  .  .  10:  82 

Hopkins,   Mary   Alden     Service   here  and 

over  there 10:  21 

Hospital  Hill;  possibility  of  acquiring;  Pres. 

Burton  speaks  of  before  Alumnae  Council  8 :  199 
See  also  Campus  of  S.  C. 

Hospital  laboratory  technique;  the  course 

in  offered  for  1917-18  a  war  need 8:  331 

— ;   students   in   the   Chemical   laboratory 

(picture) 9:  185 

Hospital  social  service  in  war  time     O.  M. 

Lewis 8:  311 

Hostess  house  at  Plattsburg     F.  H.  Snow  .  .     9:  49 
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— ;  the  first  to  be  established  at  a  U.  S. 

Army  camp 9:  39 

Housing  of  working  girls,  Philadelphia 
Bureau  for,  duties  of  its  executive  secre- 
tary    E.  D.  Sheldon 9:  266 

Howe,  M.  R.  12,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Howes,    E.    (Puffer)    91,    co-operates   with 

Wellesley    summer    training    school    for 

Women's  land  army 10:  29 

Howland,   C.   V.    17,   awarded   the   Clara 

French  prize,  191 7 8:  330 

Howland   E.   (Mason)   04;   The   Elizabeth 

Mason  Infirmary  named  in  memory  of .  .     9:  7 
Hoy,  M.  E.  98,  drowned  by  torpedoing  of 

the  Laconia 8:  252;  307 

Hoyt,  A.  L.  10,  see  Flanders,  A.  (Hoyt) 

Hoyt,  Hildegarde  12     Via  Dolorosa  (verse)    6:  19 

Huggins,    M.    A.   ex-82,    see   Gamble,    M. 

(Huggins) 
Hugus,   Elizabeth   16,  Y.   M.   C.  A.  work, 

overseas 10:  301 

Hull,  B.  W.  02,  appeals  for  the  Students'  aid 

society 7 :  163 

Humphrey,  H.  Z.  96,  see  Fahnestock,  H.  Z. 

(Humphrey) 
Humstone,  M.  C.  04,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen 

service,  France 10:  259 

Hunt,  H.  L.  13,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Husbands  at  Commencement  C.  (S)  Merrell    7:  35 

— ;  L.  (C)  Burgess 7:111 

— ;  E.  E.  Rand 7:  219 

Hygiene  and  physical  education,  Depart- 
ment of  at  S.  C;  emphasized  in  the  new 

curriculum 8:  20s 

— ;  offers  three  prizes  to  sophomore  class.  .     8:  131 
— ;  the  Goldthwaite  prize  for  sophomores 

awarded,  1917,  to  A.  I.  Pike,  19 8:  330 

Hygiene  in  the  new  curriculum 7:  180 

I 

Immigrants,  work  among     E.  F.  Read.  ...     6:  88 
Industrial  conference  board,  The  national 

prize  essay  terms,  1919 10:  273 

Infantile  paralysis  epidemic  delays  opening 

of  S.  C,  1916 8:  42 

Infirmary,  need  of  at  S.  C.  emphasized.  ...     7:  181 
Infirmary    at    S.    C.j    Need    of     H.    (R) 

Thayer 7 :  280 

— ;  fund  for,  started  by  Alumnae  Assoc.  .  .     7:  262 

— ;  fund  for,  completed 8:  290 

— ;  completion  of  fund  for;  what  it  meant 

M.  M.  Wells 8:  317 

— ;  The  new  A.  L.  Comstock 9:7 

See  also     Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary 
Influenza  epidemic;  effects  on  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  10:  123 

— ;  quarantine  at  S.  C 10: 38,  43 

— ;  S.  C.  undergraduates  become  volunteer 

nurses 10:  38 

— ;  undergraduate  deaths  from 10:  45 

Intercollegiate     Bureau     of     Occupations; 

change  in  organization  of 6:  295 

— ;  new  opportunities 7:  16s 

— ;  taken  over  by  U.  S.  Employment  serv- 
ice, Dept.  of  Labor 10:  IS7 

See  also  Chicago  collegiate  bureau  of  occu- 
pations; Cleveland  collegiate  bureau  of 
occupations;  Pittsburg  collegiate  bureau 
of  occupations 
Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Asso- 
ciation; name  replaces  that  of  College 

Settlements  Assoc 8 :  353 

— ;  Alumnae  Assoc,  of  S.  C.  votes  a  tem- 
porary committee  for 9: 372 

— ;  fellowship  offer  for  1918-19 9=  280 

— ;  Social  "preparedness"  Alumnae-student 

rally  at  S.  C.,  Nov.,  191 7;  program 9:  49 

— ; — ;  The  rally     H.F.Greene 9:102 

— ; — ;  The  conferences     A.  P.  Hincks 9:103 

— ;  holds  rally  at  S.  C,  May.  1919 10:  293 

I.  C.  S.  A.-S.  C.  joint  fellowship;  awarded 

for  1918-19  to  M.  F.  Jennison 9:  345 

— ;  awarded  for  1919-20  to  E.  L.  Gates. ...  10:  324 
Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.;  asks  S.  C.  to  send  out  cen- 
sus blanks  to  alumnae 8:  309 

Irwin.  E.  A.  03     Feeble-minded  in  a  N.  Y. 

City   school 6:  165 

Italian  "festa"  in  an  American  city     R.  A. 

Wilson 7:39 
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Jackson,  A.  B.  82,  compiles  index  to  first 

five  volumes  of  the  Quarterly 6:70 

Jackson,  Alice  98,  "  Memorial  of"  by  Robert 
Speer  presented  to  "Browsing  room"  of 

S.  C.  library 7:  126 

Jackson,    Lilian    13,    Y.    M.    C.    A.    work, 

France 9:  17s;  10:  83 

James,  Isabel  12,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 
Jamison,  M.  (Carr)  09     Washday  at  Gr£- 

court 9:  232a 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Japan  Smith  club  sends  two  cases  goods  to 

S.  C.  R.  U 9:  379 

Jarrett,  Mary  (Summer  Sch.  fac),  directs 
social  case-work  at  S.  C.  Summer  School 

of  psychiatry,  1918 10:  5 

Jenkins,  A.  S.  90  Large  college  or  small?  .  .  6:  179 
— ;  work  among  French  women  in  industry  10:  149 
Jennison,  M.  F.  18,  awarded  I.  C.  S.  A.-S.  C. 

joint  fellowship  for  1918-19 9:  345 

Jessup,  Theodosia  (f)    A.  R.  C.  relief  work, 

Syria 9:  230 

John  M.  Greene  Hall;  interior  view  (picture)    7:  1 
Johnson,  Dr.  C.  W.  (Curator  Boston  Soc.  of 
Nat.  Hist.),  transmits  the  Society's  gift,  a 
collection  of  mollusks  to  S.  C.  Dept.  of 

Zoology 9:52 

Johnson,    E.    H.    94     College   Settlement, 

The,  in  N.  Y.  City;  its  25th  anniversary.  .     6:  90 

— :  Reconstruction  in  the  U.  S.  Army 9:  306 

— :  With  Base  hospital  117 10:  106,  149 

Johnson,  J.  T.  11,  see  Goddard,  J.  (John- 
son) 
Johnson,    M.  H.  97     Student  self-govern- 
ment   in    the    Washington    Irving    high 

school,  N.  Y.  City 8:  13 

Jones,   Elinor    13,   awarded   the  C.  S.   A. 

joint  fellowship,  for  1915-16 6;  29s 

— ;  resigns  fellowship 7'-  329 

Jones,  F.  E.  96,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  work, 

France 10:252 

Jordan,  Mary  A.  (0      Vassar's  Jubilee.  ...     7:  9 
Joslin,  Ruth  12,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Journalism    as    a    profession    for    women 

L.  T.  Nicholl 8:  218 

Junior  promenade,  given  up  for  war  year.  .  8:  331 
Juvenile  literature,  see  Reading  of  children 

K 

Keiser,  B.  A.  17,  canteen  service,  overseas  10:  271 

Kelly,  J.  D.  88,  see  Sabine,  J.  (Kelly) 

Kelly,  Maude,  M.  D.,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Kerr,  J.  M.  01     The  collegiate  vocational 

bureau  of  Pittsburg 7 :  206 

Kerr,  M.  M.  00  Home  economics  in  a  col- 
lege of  liberal  arts 8:1 

Kimball,  E.  (McGrew)  01     What  alumnae 

have  done  for  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery.  .  .  10:  201 

Kimball,  Jessamine  01,  see  Draper,  J.  (Kim- 
ball) 

King,  Franklin  (Supt.  of  buildings  at  S.  C). 
describes  summer  work  done  at  the  col- 
lege      9:55 

King,  Helen  Maxwell  (f),  receives  degree  of 

Ph.D.  from  Bryn  Mawr  College 8:  323 

— ;  war-work  of,  France 9:  51 

— ;  N.  Y.  Times  account  of  her  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

canteen  work  in  France 9:  250 

— ;  appointed  to  a  responsible  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

position,  France 10:  39 

— ;  Y.   M.  C.  A.  regional  director  where 

S.  C.C.  U.  is  stationed ■ 10:  130 

— ;  report  on  S.  C.  C.  U 10:  130,  140 

Kitchel,   A.   T.   03     After  ten   years  and 

more 6:  252 

— :  Graduate  study  at  the  Univ.  of  Wiscon- 
sin       7:217 

Kitchenettes;   vote   of   trustees   to   install 

them  in  some  campus  houses 7:  272 

— ;  installed  in  five  campus  houses 8:  43 

Klein,  Abbe  Felix,  lectures  at  S.  C.  on  Alsace- 
Lorraine  10:  117 

Knight,  Katharine  14  (Sec.  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.), 
becomes  chairman  of  undergraduate  com- 
mittee for  S.  C.  R.  U 9:4 

See  also  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Knowlton,  A.  C.  97,  see  Chew,  A.  (Knowl- 
ton) 
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Kobe  College,  Japan;  C.  B.  DeForest  in- 
augurated principal 8:  87 

Kunkle,    J.    (Mitchell)    01     Tiavelling    in 

China 10:  153 

L 

Ladd,  E.  J.   (Sanderson)  04     Self-help  at 

S.  C 8:91 

Lady,   the   new,   and   the   "new  woman" 

E.  G.  Sebring 6:  84 

Lahm,  K.  M.  97,  see  Parker,  K.  (Lahm) 
Lamont,  T.  W.  (Trustee  of  S.  C.)     W  illiam 

Allan  Neilson 9:1 

La  Monte,  Isabel  13,  speaks  of  S.  C.  R.  U. 

experiences  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1919  10:344 
See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Lamson,  J.  R.  02,  see  Gates,  J.  (Lamson) 
Lanning  fountain,  new  approach  to  (picture)     7:  169 
Lansing,  E.  (Foster)  ex-89     What  S.  C.  can 

do  for  the  war 8 :  300 

Lantern  slides  of  S.  C,  additional 6:  72 

Lasky,  Harold  (Professor  of  History,  Har- 
vard Univ.),  gives  Washington's  Birth- 
day address,  1919 10:  219 

"  Last  chapel ",  significance  of 9:  348 

Latin,    purpose    and    need    of    its    study 

M.  A.  Allen 8:  19,  125 

Latin-American  scholarship,  the  25th  re- 
union gift  of  the  class  of   1890     L.  S. 

Cheever 6:  235;  8:  5 

Lathrop,  Mrs.  Anna  (former  Head  of  Stod- 
dard House),  death  of 10:  250 

Lawrence,   E.  L.   17,  Army  service  corps, 

England 10:  378 

Lawrence  House;  Mrs.  Mary  Putnam  ap- 
pointed Head 6:  39 

— ;  Standard  of  living  at     F.  S.  Chapin.  .  .     8:  95 

— ;  experiment  declared  successful 8:  202 

— ;  receives  gifts  of  chairs  and  of  money 

from  1908 8:  208;  9:  192 

See  also  Self-help  at  S.  C. 
Leavens,  A.  E.  03,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Leisure,  The  right  use  of;  Commencement 

address,  1915,  J.  H.  Finley 6:  244 

Lewis,  E.  D.  95,  see  Day,  E.  (Lewis) 
Lewis,  M.  B.  01,  added  to  S.  C.  R.  U.  com- 
mittee       9:  107 

Lewis,  M.  V.  07,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Lewis,    N.    B.    17,    awarded    Shakespere- 

Furness  prize,  1916 8:  41 

— ;  canteen  service,  France 10:  271,  378 

Lewis.  O.  M.  00,  Emergency  service  behind 

the  lines 8:  311 

Lewis  and  Clark  expedition,  Evans  map  of 
identified  by  Prof.  Abel  of  S.  C,  in  Geog. 

Rev.,  May,  1916 7:  297 

Liberty   bonds;   and   life   memberships   in 

Alumnae  Assoc,  of  S.  C 9:  47.  257 

— ;  class  funds  for 9 :  56 

— ;  undergraduate  contribution  towards.  .  .     9:  141 

— ;  sale  of  on  S.  C.  campus 8:  326;  10:  42 

Linton,  E.  A.  09,  see  Clark,  E.  (Linton) 
Little,  E.  J.  07,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service,  France  10:  260 
Loan  library  of  text-books;  work  of  out- 
lined      9:  192 

Local  clubs,  see  Smith  clubs,  local 
Loomis,  Clara  00,  gives  specimens  to  Zoo- 
logical dept 6:  258 

Lord,  A.  T.  97.  see  Parsons,  A.  (Lord) 
Loving  cup,  see  Reunions 
Lowe,  A.  E.  09,  see  Booth,  A.  (Lowe) 
Lowenthal,    Esther    (f),    chosen    advisory 

member.  Polity  club 9:  253 

Lucas.  B.  J.  (Richardson)  01     S.  C.  exhibit 

at  the  Panama- Pacific  exposition 6:  is6 

— ;  working  with  A.  R.  C.  at  Evian,  France    9:  157 

— :  The  repatriate  children  of  France 9:  339 

Lusitania,    sinking    of;    escape    of    I.    (R) 

Bartlett,  ex-04 7:  141 

Lyman,  A.  (Wellington)  05,  presents  to 
Alumnae  Council  the  first  plan  of  S.  C. 

R.  U 8:353 

Lyman,  E.  H.  R.,  the  Lyman  plant  house, 

given  by  his  children 8 :  188 

Lyman  plant  house,  the  gift  of  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
A.  T.  White  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  F.  R. 

Lyman 8:  188 

See  also  Botany,  Dept.  of 
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McCallum,  George  B.,   elected   trustee  of 

S.  C 9:  343 

— ;  A.  R.  C.  service,  France 10:  41 

— ;  visits  S.  C.  R.  U.  and  sends  letter  from 

Grecourt  April,  1919 10:  303 

— ;  gives  $600.00  to  Hillyer  Art  Gallery.  ...  10:  331 

McCaskie,  F.  A.  07,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service, 

France 10:  260 

McCluney,  Mildred  04,  describes  work  of 

S.  C.  C.  U.  to  Alumnae  Assembly,  1919.  .  10:  343 
See  also  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

McConnell,  F.  M.  14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service, 

overseas 10:  125 

McConnell,  Guthrie  (husband  of  Genivieve 
Knapp,  97)  The  real  test  of  the  college 
for  women 8 :  228 

MacCracken,  Henry  Noble,  Ph.D.,  LL.D., 
(f),  announcement  of  his  election  as  Presi- 
dent of  Vassar  College 6:111 

— ;  becomes  president  of  Vassar  College: 
resolutions  adopted  by  Alumnae  Assoc, 
of  S.  C 6:  290 

— ;  speaks  to  Alumnae  Assembly,  1915.  •  •  •     6:  229 

— ;  gives  Washington's  Birthday  address, 

1917 8:  234 

McElwain,  Margaret  B.   (f),  advanced  to 

full  professorship,  Dept.  of  Latin 10:  220 

McFadden,  E.  A.  98,  Present  plans  of  the 
A.  R  C 10:  102 

McGrew,  E.  L.  01,  see  Kimball,  E.  (McGrew) 

McGuinness,   M.  A.   19,  awarded  Shakes- 

pere-Furness  prize,  1919 10:  324 

McGuire,  G.  B.  10,  see  Allen,  G.  (McGuire) 

Mack,  R.  R.  or.  The  daily  Vacation  Bible 

school  movement 7:37 

MacLam,  G.  R.  10,  A.  R.  C.  service,  France  10:  264 

McNair.  F.  D.  16,  appointed  research  stu- 
dent at  Botanical  table,  Woods  Hole, 
1916 7:  299 

McNamara,  M.   K.   14,  awarded  Students' 

Aid  Soc  fellowship,  1916-17 7=  299 

Maeztu.  Maria  de  (Professor  of  Psychology, 
International  Institute  for  girls,  Spain), 
receives  degree  of  LL.D.  from  S.  C,  1919  10:  339 

"Magna  cum  laude",  see  Honor  diplomas 
at  S.  C. 

Maher,  A.  G.  06,  offers  essay  prize,  to  be 

known  as  the  Mary  Van  Kleeck  prize. . .  10:  119 

— :  Special  work  for  college  graduates  (pre- 
ventive social  work) 8:119 

Mann,    Kristine  95     Training  women  for 

marriage 6:  158 

Manship,  Paul,  his  "Centaur  and  dryad" 

acquired  for  Hillyer  Art  Gallery 7:  43 

Manwaring,  Elizabeth  Training  camp  for 
supervisors,  Woman's  Land  Army; 
Wellesley  College,  Summer  session,  1918  10:  29 

Maplewood     Institute,     Pittsfield,    Mass.; 

gives  scholarship  to  S.  C 10:  331 

Marble,   A.    (Russell)    86,   College  women 

and  Women's  clubs 8:  221 

— ;  compiles  pageant,  "Heroines  of  Lit- 
erature"       7:  212 

Marble,  Delia  West  (chairman,  Woman's 
Land  Army  of  America)  Purpose  of  the 
advisory  council 9:101 

Marking  system;  "deficiency  plan"  de- 
scribed to  Alumnae  Council  by  Dean 
Comstock 6:  195 

Marriage,  does  college  deter  from?     E.  M. 

Brodie 7:  113 

Marriage    statistics    of    women's    colleges 

criticised     Guthrie  McConnell ........ .     8:228 

Marriage,    training   women   for     Kristine 

Mann 6:  158 

Married  women  and  research  work;  a  "com- 
promise career"     E.  (L)  Clark 8:  215 

Martineau,  Harriet;  visit  of  to  Northamp- 
ton in  1837     M.E.  Wead 8:318 

Mason,  E.  W.  04,  see  Howland,  E.  (Mason). 
See  also  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary 

Mason,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Frank;  give  $15,000 
to  S.  C.  in  memory  of  their  daughter, 
E.  (Mason)  Howland 7:  304 

— ;  complete  the  Infirmary  fund 8:  290;  9:  7 

— ;  furnish  the  reception  room  of  the  E. 

Mason  Infirmary 10:  330 

Mathematics,  see  Curriculum 

Mather.  L.  O.  ex-88,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 
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Mayen,  Germany;  S.  C.  R.  U.  members 
start  recreation  huts  for  Army  of  occu- 
pation   10:  23s 

Mead,  F.  R.  11  China's  first  union  college 
for  women 6:  25s 

— :  Ginling  College 8:  319 

— ;  on  faculty  of  Ginling  College 10:  19 

Medical  social  work,  see  Summer  school  of 
S.  C,  1919 

"Memorabilia"  of  S.  C,  see  S.  C,  historical 
material  relating  to 

Memorial  for  S.  C.  overseas  workers;  ques- 
tion of    M.  E.  Miner 10:  322 

— ,  R.  S.  Phelps 10:  321 

— ;  (editorial) 10:  334 

— ;  report  on  to  Council 10:  361 

— ;  action  of  Alumnae  Association 10:  362 

Mental  discipline,  see  Education,  modern- 
ism in 

Mendenhall,  D.   (Reed)  95     Work  of  the 

Children's  bureau 10:  211 

Merchant,  A.  S.  04     The  "Little  theatre" 

at  Galesburg,  Illinois 7:  220 

Merrell,  C.  (Snow)  96  Husbands  at  Com- 
mencement       7:3S 

Merriam,  Katherine  19     Hilltop  Farm  Unit    9:  200 

Merrill,  E.  P.  99,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  serv- 
ice, France 10:  255,  368 

Merrill,  I.  N.  06,  see  S.  C.  Refugee  unit, 
personnel 

Michael,  Clara  ex-08,  war  service,  France.  .  10:  261 

Michaud,  Regis  (f),  called  to  French  army 
service 6:  38 

— ;  advanced  to  full  professorship,  Dept. 

of  French 10:  220 

Middle-age  and  youth,  to-day     E.  (L)  Day  10:  19s 

Milligan,  J.  E.  82,  tuberculosis  relief  work, 

France 9:  37S 

Mills  College,  California;  invites  S.  C.  alum- 
nae to  its  headquarters  at  San  Francisco 
exposition 6:  117 

Mills,  E.  E.  11,  nursing  service,  overseas.  .  .     8:  69 

Military  hospitals,  U.  S.  Army;  schools  in 
occupational  therapy,  notice  of 9:  392 

Milliken   Frances  16,  Biological  scholarship 

awarded  to 6:  264 

— ;  research  student  at  Zoological  table, 

Woods  Hole,  1916 7 :  299 

Milwaukee-Downer  College;  Home  eco- 
nomics in    M.  M.  Kerr 8:1 

Miner,  M.  E.  01,  chairman  committee  on 
protective  work  for  girls 9:  237,  241 

— ;  memorial  for  S.  C.  overseas  workers, 

question  of 10:  32* 

Missionary  conference,  Connecticut  Valley; 

meeting  of  at  S.  C,  autumn  of  1914.  ■  •  •     6:  43 

Missionaries  on  furlough  and  the  Mission- 
ary rallies  at  S.  C 8:  326 

Missionaries;  nine  who  are  S.  C.  alumnae 
attend  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  alumnae  meeting, 
1917 8:  333 

Mitchell,  Blanche  14,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service 

and  A.  E.  F.  University  work,  France.  .  .     8:  377 

Mitchell,  C.  T.  97,  see  Bacon,  C.  (Mitchell) 

Mitchell,  J.  P.  01,  see  Kunkle,  J.  (Mitchell) 

Mitchell,  M.  A.  06,  see  S.  C.  Refugee  unit, 
personnel 

Mitchell,  M.  (Clark)  83  Connecticut  Col- 
lege for  Women 6:  1 

Montdidier,  France;  S.  C.  R.  U.  bombed 
at 9:  325.  326 

Montessori  and  the  three-year-old     R.  H. 

French 6:  20 

Moore,  Alice  ex-12,  see  S.  C.  unit  in  the 
Near  East 

Moore,  D.  M.  17,  canteen  work,  overseas.  .  10:  271 

Moore,  E.  S.  18,  awarded  the  Saul  drama 

prize,  1918 9:  345 

Morgan,  L.  (Puffer)  95  War  service  of  the 
A.  C.  A 9:  205 

Morize,  Lieut.  AndrS;  lectures  at  S.  C.  on 

the  battle  of  the  Marne 9:  250 

Morrow,  E.  (Cutter)  96,  "Within  the 
merestones",  (the  Sophia  Smith  home- 
stead)       7:  87 

— ;  report  on  the  equipment  of  the  Sophia 

Smith  homestead 7 :  330 

— ;  elected  president  of  Alumnae  Association    8 :  354 

— ;  speaks  for  alumnae  at  farewell  lunch- 
eon to  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  10 
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— ;  gives  greeting  of  alumnae  at  inaugura- 
tion of  President  Neilson 9:  302 

— ;  visits  S.  C.  R.  U..  at  Beauvais.  . 9:  334 

— ;  describes  visit  to  S.  C.  R.  U.,  before  the 

"Unit  rally  ",  June,  1918 9:  353 

— ;  addresses  Alumnae-student  rally,  Feb., 

1919 10:  223 

Mt.  Holyoke  College;  abolition  of  domestic 

work  at 6:  70 

— ;  opens  summer  course  in  health  super- 
vision of  women  workers,  1918 9:  392 

— ;  Summer  session,  1918;  Training  course 

for  health  officers     Alzada  Comstock.  .  .  10:  27 

Mt.  Ivy,  summer  home  of  C.  S.  A.;  eco- 
nomic provision  of  food  for 8:  192 

Mowrer,    Paul    Scott,    cables    newspaper 

account  of  S.  C.  R.  U 9:  24 

Music,  Department  of;  annex  for,  acquired    9:  55 

— ;  creative  work  of  S.  C.  students  shown 
in  their  concert  for  Alumnae  Council, 
1917 8:  213. 233 

Music,  place  of  in  the  college     G.  C.  Gow.  .     6:  150 

Murphy,  Alice  03  Greek  in  the  high 
schools 6:  182 

N 

Naples,     Table     Association;     offers     the 

"  Ellen  Richards  research  prize  " 7 :  253 

Nash,  Margaret  04,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Near  East,  Committee  for  relief  in;  asks  for 

S.  C.  workers 10:  127,  303 

See  also  S.  C.  Relief  unit  in  the  Near  East 

Neilson,  William  Allan,  Ph.D.  (President 
of  S.  C.)  (portrait) 9:1 

— ;  Trustees'  choice  of  him  for  President 
T.  W.  Lamont 9:1 

— ;  reads  Scotch  ballads  for  English  dept.    9:  52 

— ;  first  chapel  service  coincides  with  80th 

birthday  of  President-Emeritus  Seelye  ...    9:  54 

— ;  first  meeting  with  Alumnae  Council ....    9:  187 

— ;  inauguration  of;  announcement  con- 
cerning      9:  183 

— ;  — ;  announcement  of  program     A.  L. 

Comstock 9:  185 

— ;  — ;  to  be  combined  with  1918's  Com- 
mencement       9:  258 

— ;  — ;  Inaugural  address 2:  281 

— ;  — ;  Inaugural  procession  (picture) 9:  281 

— ;  — ;   Impressions  of   the   inauguration 

L.  (C)  Noyes 9:  299 

— ;  speaks  at  "last  chapel",  191 8 9:  348 

— ; — ;  1919 10:  330 

— ;  speaks  to  undergraduates  on  the  value 

of  chapel  exercises 10:  43 

— ;  addresses  Alumnae  Council,  Feb.,  1919  10:  183 

— :  comments  on  plan  for  new  dormitories 

(1919) 10:  346 

Neufchateau.  Vosges,  France;  S.  C.  R.  U. 

at,  19  Sept.,  1918 10:51 

Neuilly-sur-Seine     hospital;     Letter    from 

K.  (L)  Parker 6:  184 

New   York   (City)   Smith   club;  executive 

office  moved  to  600  Lexington  Ave 8 :  50 

— ;  at  its  trans-continental  telephone 
demonstration,  Pres.  Burton  greets  Pres. 
Wheeler  of  Univ.  of  Cal 7:  231 

Newcomb,  C.  W.  06  Spanish  studies 
(verse) 8:4 

Nicholl,  L.  T.  13     Journalism 8:218 

— :  Leaving  Paris,  Aug.  1,  1914 6:31 

— :  The  old  order  (caps  and  gowns) 7:  293 

Nisley,  O.  A.   17,  awarded  Students'  Aid 

Soc.  fellowship  for  1917-18 8:  332 

Norton,  A.  (Peloubet)  82     Differentiation 

of  college  work  for  men  and  women.  ...     6:  12 

— :  The  thrift  campaign 10 :  207,  292 

Northampton    in    1837    as    described    by 

Harriet  Martineau     M.E.  Wead 8:318 

Notman,  Winifred  11,  see  Prince,  W.  (Not- 
man) 

Noyes,  L.  (Clapp)  81  Inauguration  im- 
pressions       9 :  299 

Nursing,  training  for;  credit  to  be  given  for 

one  of  the  S.  C.  courses 10:  41 

O 

Ober,  A.  M.  05,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Obituary  (Alumnae) 

Abbott,  S.  (Orr)  09 6:310 
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Adams,  G.  (Smith)  94 7 :  235,  337 

Andelfinger,  G.  (Packard)  88 10:  249 

Backus,  S.  (Foote)  96 6:  301 

Barrows,  H.  (Brown)  n 6:  213 

Beeken,  K.  (Keith)  10 6:  58 

Benson,    S.    L.    ex-93,    see    Cushing,    S. 

(Benson) 

Bixler,  M.  (Seelye)  94 10:  365 

Blair,  M.  A.  ex-09,  see  Dean,  M.  (Blair) 

Bloom,  A.  (Bullen)  ex-16 10:  378 

Booth,  A.  (Lowe)  09 10:  161 

Bowman,     A.     B.     03,     see     Hawk,     A. 

(Bowman) 

Bray,  M.  H.  13 10:  168,  266 

Breckenridge,  A.  H.  03 10:  155 

Briggs,  L.  W.  ex-97,  see  Porter,  L.  (Briggs) 

Brown,  E.  (Forbes)  ex-09 10:  161 

Brown,  H .  A.  1 1 ,  see  Barrows.  H .  (Brown) 
Brumaghim,   M.   E.    10,    see    Fleet,    M. 

(Brumaghim) 
Bullen,  Anne  ex-16.  see  Bloom,  A.  (Bullen) 
Burroughs,  Mabel  00.  see  Sanderson,  M. 

(Burroughs) 
Cass,  A.  A.  02,  see  Crouse,  A.  (Cass) 

Chandler,  E.  R.  10 6:  212 

Chandler,  L.  (Tower)  05 9:  69 

Child,  G.  T.  ex-11,  see  Ellis,  G.  (Child) 

Clark,  E.  (Williams)  13 10:  168 

Cobb,  F.  M.  ex-11  see  Montgomery,  F. 

(Cobb) 

Conant,  Beatrice  08 10:  373 

Cowan,  Elaine  03 6:  208 

Crew,   W.   B.  90,   see  Wickersham,  W. 

(Crew) 

Crosby,  A.  K.  06 10:  158 

Cross,  C.  (Graves)  14 10:  377 

Crouse,  A.  (Cass)  02 10:  257 

Curtis,  Irene  12 7:  347 

Curtis,  Margaret  07,  see  Hartshorne,  M. 

(Curtis) 
Curtiss,  E.  L.  12,  see  Davis,  E.  (Curtiss) 

Cushing,  S.  (Benson)  ex-93 9'-  152 

Cutting,  R.  G.  14 10:  83 

Davis,  E.  (Curtiss)  12 10:  166 

Dean,  M.  (Blair)  ex-09 10:  161 

De   Cora,  Angel  96  (School  of  Art),  see 

Diet2,  A.  (De  Cora) 
Deem,  Marie  ex-15,  see  Ross,  M.  (Deem) 
Deshon,   Marjorie  09,  see     McAfee,  M. 

(Deshon) 
de  Windt,  C.  G.  A.  ex-13,  see     Hays,  C. 

(de  Windt) 

Diamond,  E.  (Vanderbilt)  02 10:  154 

Dietz,  A.  (De  Cora)  96  (School  of  Art)      10:  365 

Donnegan,  Jane  11 6:  311 

Doris,  M.  M.  08 9:  72 

Dow,  M.  W.  08 8:  64 

Edgerly,  H.  L.  17 10:  173 

Eels,  D.  (Gross)  04 10:  75 

Ellis,  G.  (Child)  ex-n 9:  273 

Emmons,  M.  (Scotten)  ex-08 6:  211 

Farrington,   M.V.  ex-89,  see  Livingston, 

M.  (Farrington) 

Filer,  G.  L.  10 7:  42,  148 

Fleet,  M.  (Brumaghim)  10 9:  167 

Foote,  S.  E.  96,  see    Backus,   S.  (Foote) 
Forbes,    E.    L.    ex-09,    see     Brown,    E. 

(Forbes) 
Forbes.    L.    A.   G.    97,   see  Wright,   L. 

(Forbes) 

Ford,  Janet  13 10:  266 

Ford,  M.  E.  01,  see  Cobb,  M.  (Ford) 

Fosdick,  Nellie  01 8:  366 

Foster,  M.  I.  n 8:  373 

Fowle,  J.  R.  ex-99 10:  255 

Fratt,  Marion  17 10:  173 

Gay,  F.  W.  96 9:  154 

Gay,  J.  A.  02 10:  74 

Goodsell,  E.  J.  00,  see  Selleck,  E.  (Good- 
sell) 
Graves,  C.  M.  14,  see  Cross,  C.  (Graves) 

Graves,  R.  (O'Donnell)  08 6:  132 

Gridley,  G.  E.  ex-14 10:  377 

Griffin.  A.  M.  10 8:  67 

Griffith,  E.  (Hurd)  ex-92 9:  377 

Griffith,  R.  F.  ex-03 8:  154 

Gross,  Dorothea  04,  see  Eels,  D.  (Gross) 

Gustafson,  A.  M.  17 10:  270 

Haeske,  M.  I.  13 6:  64,  143 
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Hammond,   Grace  82,  see  Northrop,  G. 

(Hammond) 

Harkness,  U.  (McMahan)  94 6:  202,  300 

Hartshorne,  M.  (Curtis)  07 10:  158 

Hatch,  E.  (Wright)  82 10:  248 

Hawk,  A.  (Bowman)  03 10:  155 

Hays,  C.  (de  Windt)  ex-13 10:  376 

Hepburn,  A.  H.  13,  jeeLane,  A.  (Hepburn) 

Holder,  A.  (Woodruff)  90 8:  146 

Holmes,  A.  B.  97 10:  71 

Holmes,   Devoe  ex- 16,  see     Willard,   D. 

(Holmes) 
Hotchkiss.    E.    B.     01,    see    Potter,    E. 

(Hotchkiss) 

Hoy,  M.  E.  98 8:  252,  307 

Hoyt,  A.  M.  81,  see  Washburn,  A.  (Hoyt) 

Hoyt,  F.  (Smith)  86 8:  361 

Hurd,    E.    M.    ex-92,    see    Griffith,    E. 

(Hurd) 
Inman,  E.  L.  95,  see  Tite,  E.  (Inman) 
Keith,  Kate  10,  see  Beeken,  K.  (Keith) 

Keyes,  Louise  08 10:  160 

King,  K.  L.  16 9:  14s,  178 

Kroll,  Grace  12 7:  152 

Lane,  A.  (Hepburn)  13 8:  74 

Lewis,  Flora  ex-n,  see  Logan,  F.  (Lewis) 

Livingston,  M.  (Farrington)  ex-89 6:  47 

Logan,  F.  (Lewis)  ex-i  1 10:  165 

Lowe,  A.  E.  09,  see  Booth,  A.  (Lowe) 

McAfee,  M.  (Deshon)  09 7:  343 

McDonald,  J.  (Stotzer)   13 10:  167 

McEwan.  S.  R.  11 9:  387;  10:  81 

McMahan,    Una   94,   see    Harkness,    U. 

(McMahan) 

McNiven,  A.  S.  12 7:  348 

Manix,  S.  (Pool)  03 10:  155 

Mills,  E.  E.  11 9:  273,  312 

Mitchell,  G.  (Whiting)  98 10:  366 

Mitchell,     M.    B.    96,    see   Putnam,    M. 

(Mitchell) 

Montgomery,  F.  (Cobb)  ex-i  1 10:  165 

Northrop,  G.  (Hammond)  82 6:  46 

O'Donnell,    R.    L.    08,   see   Graves,     R. 

(O'Donnell) 

Orr,  B.  (Riggs)  ex-11 6:  61 

Orr,  S.  F.  09,  see  Abbott,  S.  (Orr) 

Ottley,  W.  (Santee)  02 10:  154 

Packard,    G.    S.    88,  see  Andelfinger,  G. 

(Packard) 

Phelps,  M.  B.  90 9:  376 

Pool,  S.  E.  03,  see  Manix,  S.  (Pool) 

Potter,  E.  (Hotchkiss)  01 10:  257 

Porter,  L.  (Briggs)  ex-97 10:  253 

Pratt,  G.  T.  92 8:  54 

Putnam,  M.  (Mitchell)  96 6:  300 

Putney,  E.  N,  99 9:  67 

Ramage,    E.    M.    00,    see     Ramage,    E. 

(Ramage) 

Ramage,  E.  (Ramage)  00 10:  74 

Raymond,  C.  (Tewksbury)  ex-97 9=  379 

Rice,  H.  H.  01 9:  380 

Richardson,  E.  M.  93 9:  263 

Riddell.  H.  C.  09 8:  159 

Riggs,  Beryl  ex-n,  see    Orr,  B.  (Riggs) 

Robbins,  A.  (Wheelock)  09 10:  79 

Robertson,  L.  S.  ex-12 6:  141 

Robinson,    A.    F.    91,    see     Wright,    A. 

(Robinson) 

Rooney,  B,  M.  08 9:  72 

Ross,  M.  (Deem)  ex-15 10:  86 

Rude,  I.  F.  08 10:  161 

Russell,  E.  L.  03 10:  6s,  ftn.,  75 

Sanderson,  M.  (Burroughs)  00 6:51 

Santee,  W.  E.  02,  see  Ottley,  W.  (Santee) 
Scotten,  M.  C.  ex-08,  see  Emmons,  M. 

(Scotten) 
Seelye,  Mabel  94,  see  Bixler,  M.  (Seelye) 

Selleck,  E.  (Goodsell)  00 7 :  50 

Sewall,  H.  H.  13.  see  Young,  H.  (Sewall) 

Shepard,  C.  A.  93 8:  361 

Smith,  Florence  86,  see  Hoyt,  F.  (Smith) 
Smith.  Grace  94,  see  Adams,  G.  (Smith) 

Snitseler,  Marion  13 8:  375 

Spelman,  Marion  ex-97,  see  Walker,   M. 

(Spelman) 

Spicer,  A.  E.  14 9:  388 

Stevens,  E.  A.  ex-97 9:  67 

Stotzer,    J.    K.    13,    see    McDonald,    J. 

(Stotzer) 
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Tewskbury,  C.  I.  ex-97,  see  Raymond,  C. 
(Tewskbury) 

Tite,  E.  (Inman)  9s 6:  203 

Tower,  L.  A.  05,  see  Chandler,  L.  (Tower) 

Tyler,  E.  S.  09 10:  263 

Vanderbilt,  E.  W.  02,  see  Diamond,  E. 
(Vanderbilt) 

Walker,  M.  (Spelman)  ex-97 10:  72 

Walker,  M.  (Wells)  16 10:  269 

Washburn,  A.  (Hoyt)  81 6:  298 

Wells,  M.  B.   16,  see  Walker,  M.  (Wells) 
Wheelock,    A.   A.    09,    see    Robbins,    A. 

(Wheelock) 
Whiting,    Grace    97,    see    Mitchell,    G. 
(Whiting) 

Wickersham,  W.  (Crew)  90 8:  249 

Willard.  D.  (Holmes)  ex-16 10:  171 

Williams.  A.  S.  ex-15 7:  76 

Williams,  E.  J.  13.  see  Clark,  E.  (Williams) 

Winslow,  D.  S.  07 8:  157,  256 

Wood,  M.  E.  16 10:  171 

Woodruff,  A.  L.  90,  see  Holder,  A.  (Wood- 
ruff) 

Worthen,  E.  T.  ex-07 6:  131 

Wright,  A.  (Robinson)  91 6:  47 

Wright,  E.  B.  82,  see  Hatch,  E.  (Wright) 

Wright,  L.  (Forbes)  97 8:  148 

Young,  H.  (Sewall)  13 10:  267 

Obituary:  (Faculty) 

Crapsey,  Adelaide 6:  38 

Lathrop,  Mrs.  Anna  B 10:  250 

Rosseter,  Mrs.  H.  W 9:  251 

Scott.  Mary  Augusta 9:  250;  10:  40 

Obituary:  (Trustees) 

Clark,  Charles  N 10:  324 

Greene,  Rev.  John  Morton,  D.D. ...  10:  195,  324 
Williston,  A.  Lyman 6:  185,  290 

Obituary:   (Undergraduates) 

Carlile,  Dorothea  (class  of  1922) 10:  4s 

Hayes,  Anna  (class  of  1920) 10:  45 

Occupations,  Bureau  of,  see  Intercollegiate 
Bureau  of  Occupations 

Oldham,  H.  (Holden)  93  Food  conservation 

in  Wellesley  (Mass.) 9:  131 

"Ordeal  by  fire";  Commencement  address, 

1919     Dean  Gildersleeve 10:  283 

Organization    plus    the    personal    relation 

G.  (McG.)  Allen 7:  216 

Organs  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall;  two  new 

accessory  ones  installed 7 :  125 

Orleans,  France;  headquarters  of  the  S.  C. 

Refugee  unit 10:  51,  139 

Ormsbee,  M.  R.  07.  see  Whitton,  M. 
(Ormsbee) 

P 

Packard,  M.  S.  ex-8s,  see  Webb,  N. 
(Packard) 

Pageant.  "Heroines  of  literature,"  given  by 

Worcester  Smith  Club     A.  L.  Childs.  . .  .     7:212 

Palmer.  George  Herbert  (Professor-Emeri- 
tus, Harvard  Univ.)  conducts  Shakespere 
classes  in  absence  of  Miss  Hanscom ....  7:  42,  45 

Panama-Pacific  Exposition;  awards  bronze 

medal  for  S.  C.  exhibit 7:  131 

— ;  S.  C.  booth  at  (picture) 7:  48 

— ;  S.  C.  exhibit  at     B.  J.  (R)  Lucas 6:156 

— ;  S.  C.  the  only  college  for  women  granted 

space 6:  265 

— ;  S.  C.  students  and  faculty  photographed 

for 6:  42 

Park,  K.  L.  15,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  service 
overseas 10:  170 

Parker,    K.    (Lahm)    97     The   war   again 

brought  nearer  home 6:  184 

— ;  hospital  service,  overseas 6:  184,  205 

— ;  in  close  relation  with  S.  C.  R.  U. 

9:  20.  107.  112,  218,  378 

Parsons.  A.  (Lord)  97  New  offices  of  the 
Alumnae  Association 6:9 

— ;  chairman  of  Intercollegiate  committee 

on  women's  war-work  abroad 9:  392 

Passmore,  C.  W.  09     Truck  gardening  for 

women 6:99 

Pathological    psychology    as    a    profession 

K.  (P)  Barry 6:  96 

Patrick.  Mary  Mills  (President.  Constan- 
tinople College  for  girls;  Litt.D.,  S.  C); 
speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1917 8:  279 
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Peck,  Ludella  M.  (f);  photograph  of  pre- 
sented to  the  college  by  T.  (Peck)  Harris    6:  39 

Peirce,   L.    M.    86     Report    as    chairman 

alumnae  committee  on  graduate  study.  .     8:  24s 

Peloubet,  M.  A.  82,  see  Norton,  M.  A. 
(Peloubet) 

Pensions     and     private     school     teachers 

(anon.) 7 :  99 

Perkins,  Maj.  J.  H.  (French  R.  C.  Com- 
missioner), praises  bravery  of  S.  C.  R.  U.    9:  334 

Perry,  Bliss,  LL.D.;  Commencement  ad- 
dress, 1918,  abstract  of 9:  304 

Peterson,   E.   (Sampson)   03     A  carpentry 

class 8 :  39 

Phelps,  R.  S.  99     The  ten  o'clock  rule 9:138 

— ;  question  of  memorial  for  S.  C.  overseas 

workers 10:  321 

Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society;  first  election  of 

alumnae  to 6:  120 

Phi  Kappa  Psi;  see  Honorary  societies  at  S.  C. 

Philadelphia  College   Club;  announcement    8:  88 

Philosophy,  Dept.  of;  name  changed  to 
Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psychol- 
ogy      7:  223 

Physicians,  women;  status  of  in  the  war; 
resolutions  adopted  concerning  them  by 
S.  C.  Alumnae  Council 8:  354 

Piano-study;  E.  B.  Story  prize  for  excellence 

in,  founded 7:  272 

See  also  Story,  Edwin  Bruce 

Pictures: 

Alumnae  Association  offices,  Committee 

room 6:1 

Biological  Hall 8:  188 

Blakelock,  R.  A.,  painting  in  Hillyer  Art 

Gallery 6:73 

Botanical  gardens  at  S.  C 8:181 

Chemical    laboratory   with   students   of 

hospital  technique 9:  18s 

Fashions  ("A  la  mode"),  1915 6:  268 

— ;  1916 7:  304 

— ;  1917 8:  332 

Ginling  College  and  students,  1918 10:  1 

Inauguration  of  President   Neilson;   the 

procession 9:  281 

John  M .  Greene  Hall ;  interior 7:1 

Lanning  fountain;  the  approach 7:  169 

Lyman  plant  house 8:  189 

Seal  of  S.  C 10:  2 

Seelye,  L.  Clark  (President  Emeritus  of 

S.  C);  reviewing  alumnae  parade,  1919  10:  277 

Seniors  exchanging  diplomas,  1918 9:  281 

S.  C.  booth  at  Panama-Pacific  exposition    7:  48 

S.  C.  campus  in  winter 7:  81 

S.  C.  R.  U.     The  Unit,  ready  to  embark    9:  8 

— ;  the  "baraques" 9:  9 

— ;  Gr£court  church 9:  9 

— ;  the  chateau    ("coming   home  from 

mass") 9:  9 

— ;  Robecourt,  inside  the  gate 9:  93 

— ;  Hombleux  church 9:  93 

— ;  the  unit  at  dinner,  Nov.  1,  1917.  ...    9:  93 

— ;  Grecourt,  washday  at 9:  232a 

— ;  Grecourt,  the  first  snow 9:  232b 

— ;  "our  home  in  the  field  of  mud"  (Gre- 
court) before  the  evacuation 10:  181 

— ;  Frances  Valentine  and  her  chicken- 
yard  (Grecourt)  before  the  evacuation  10:  181 

— ;  Verlaines.  before  the  evacuation 10:  181 

— ;  members  of  the  unit  leaving  Paris  for 

Chateau  Thierry 10:  56b 

— ;  the  station  at  Chateau  Thierry 10:  56b 

— ;  "Blesses"  in  boats  going  from  Cha- 
teau Thierry  to  Paris 10:  56a 

— ;  Grecourt  and  Marie  Wolfs,  Jan.  1, 

1919 10:  93 

— ;  Hombleux,  Jan.  1,  1919:  distribution 

of  gifts 10:  93 

Sophia  Smith  birthplace 6:  221 

Sophia  Smith  sampler 7 :  88 

Students'  building,  in  the  spring 6:  149 

Students'  making  surgical  dressings 9:  185 

The  overseas  contingent  at  Commence- 
ment, 1919 10: 332 

See  also  Portraits 

Pictures  of  S.  C,  see  Lantern  slides 

Pierce,  A.  H.  (f)  picture  of  given  to  S.  C. .  .  .     6:  113 

Pike,  A.  I.  19,  awarded  Goldthwaite  prize 
for  sophomores  in  Dept.  of  Hygiene  and 
Physical  education 8:  330 
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Pine  Mountain  (Ky.)  school  work  of     E.  M. 

de  Long 6:  207 

Pittsburgh  Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions    J.  M.  Kerr 7:  206 

Pius,  X.,  an  audience  with     M.  E.  Bissell.  .     7:40 
Platinum  a  war  necessity     E.  H.  Freeman    9:  248 
Plattsburg  hostess  house,  the     F.  H.  Snow    9:  49 
"Plattsburg";  the  college  women's  Platts- 
burg at  Vassar,  under  A.  R.  C.  and  Coun- 
cil for  national  defense 9:  209 

"Play   school",   the,   a  criticism     H.    (P) 

Blake 7:  102 

Poetry,  demand  for  by  the  A.  E.  F 10:  63 

Point  system     Hester  Gunning 6:  79 

Polity,  international;  Polity  club  organized 

9:  190,  2S3 
Pope,  A.  S.  01,  see  Shirk,  A.  (Pope) 
Porter,    C.    F.    06     Advertising    and    the 

higher  education 6:  182 

Porter,  E.  E.  97     Our  alumnae  franchise.  .     7:  90 
— ;  replies  to  Miss  Porter's  questions  (edi- 
torial)       7 :  193 

Portraits: 

Baldwin,    R.    (Bowles)    87    ("Our    per- 
manent trustee  ") 7:192 

Burton,  Pres.   M.  L.,  from  the  Tarbell 

portrait 8 :  269 

Greene,  Rev.  John  M.  from  painting  by 

M.  E.  Wood 8:  89 

— ;  from  photograph  taken  about  1870.  .   10:  277 

Neilson,  Pres.  W.  A 9:1 

Seelye.  President-Emeritus  L.  C,  "The 

climax  of  the  parade" 10:  277 

Smith,  Sophia,  from  an  old  photograph. .     7:  257 
Post,  M.  H.  96,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  service,  France  10:  366 

Pratt,  G.  T.  92,  death  of  by  drowning 8:  54 

Pratt,  H.  (Barnes)  00,  gift  of,  toward  acces- 
sory organs  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall 7:  12s 

Prentice,  H.  R.  19,  awarded  Students'  aid 

society  fellowship,  1919-20 10:  220 

Press  Board,  functions  of     H.  H.  White.  .     6:  10 
Preston,   G.   A.   82,   first  S.   C.   physician; 
memorial  ward,  in  the  Elizabeth  Mason 
Infirmary,  furnished  by  her  classmates.  .  10:  330 
Prince,  W.  (Notman)  11,  Y.  W.  C.  A.  secre- 
tary, Paris 9:  169 

— ;  lawyer  for  A.  R.  C.  headquarters,  Paris  10:  165 
Prodell,  E.  M.  18,  awarded  Students'  aid 

society  fellowship  1918-19 9:  345 

Professorial    foundations,    see     Foundation 

professorships 
"Progressive  party",  the,  and  woman  suf- 
frage   Alice  Carpenter 6:171 

Promotions  in  the  S.  C.  faculty;  committee 

on  tenure  and  promotions,  voted 9:  251 

Provincetown  club  house  for  men  in  uni- 
form    E.  S.  Tilden 9:  248 

Psychiatric  social  training  M.  (H)  Sol- 
omon       9:292 

See  also  Summer  school  of  S.  C.  1918 
Psychology,   pathological,   as  a  profession 

for  women     K.  (P)  Barry 6:  96 

Psychological  research,  the  lure  of     M.  C. 

Gould 8:  in 

Psychology  of  Dr.   Flexner's  "A   modern 

school"     D.  C.  Rogers 10:  8 

— ;  "  Erratum  " 10:  180a,   (insert) 

Published  work  of  Smith  alumnae,  see  Cur- 
rent alumnae  publications 
Puffer,  E.  D.  91,  see  Howes,  E.  (Puffer) 
Puffer.  K.  F.  00,  see  Barry.  K.  (Puffer) 
Puffer.  L.  D.  95,  see  Morgan  L.  (Puffer) 
Punctuality;     time     of    beginning     classes 

changed 7:  122.  126 

Putnam,  H.  L.  93,  see  Blake,  H.  (Putnam) 

o 

Quinquennial   catalog   of   S.    C.   alumnae, 

1915;  announcement 8:  86 

— ;  statistics  from     F.  H.Snow 8:  115 

"Quota  plan"  for  clubs;  recommended  for 

the  $2,000,000  fund 10:  193 

— ;  as  tested  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U 10:  233 

R 

Ramsdell,  M.  L.  is  Dedication  to  Jane 
Burton  of  the  19 is  class  book  {verse,  re- 
printed)       6: 239 

— ;  relief  work,  France  ("Students'  Atelier 

Reunions") 9:  178 
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Ranch  life  in  southern  California     R.  (C) 

Booth 6:  254 

Rand.  E.  E.  00     Husbands  and  reunions, 

again V:  219 

— ;  resigns  as  advertising  manager  of  Alum- 
nae Quarterly 7 :  166,  327 

Rand,  H.  C.  84.  see  Thayer,  H.  (Rand) 

Rand,  J.  S.  90,  see  Goldthwaite,  J.  (Rand) 

Rankin,  C.  S.  n  Department  store  edu- 
cational work 7 :  29 

Ravndal,  I.  B.  17,  relief  work,  France 9:  181 

Ravndal,  S.  S.  17,  relief  work,  France 9:  181 

— ;  relief  work,  Palestine,  A.  R.  C.  mission    10:  379 

Read,  E.  F.  96  Immigrants,  constructive 
work  among 6:  88 

Read,  G.  W.  ex-03,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Read,   M.   P.  98     I  love  my  little  white 

house  (verse) 6:157 

Reading  of  children  to-day     K.  H.Wead..     6:34 

Readio,  H.  S.  13,  replaces  Elinor  Jones,  13, 

as  S.  C.  fellow  in  C.  S.  A 7 :  329 

Recommendations,  faculty  Committee  on, 

asks  information  from  S.  C.  alumnae.  ...     8:  46 

Reconstruction,  mental  and  physical,  see 
U.  S.  Army,  reconstruction 

Recreation  leaders;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  training 

courses  for  in  four  cities 10:  92,  180 

Reed,  D.  M.  95,  see  Mendenhall,  D.  (Reed) 

Reeve,  A.  L.  ex-11,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  service, 
France 10:  37s 

"Refugee  unit"  under  A.  R.  C,  a  third  unit 

in  the  field  from  S.  C 10:  50,  139,  192 

See  also  S.  C.  Refugee  unit 

Registration  of  students  at  S.  C;  new  sys- 

temtried 6:115 

Registration   at   other   Women's   colleges, 

1914 6:  70 

— ;  1915 7:  79 

— ;  1916 8:  87 

— ;  1917 9:  92 

— ;  1918 10:  45 

Research  work  of  S.  C.  alumnae,  see 
Fuller,  G.  P.;  Gould,  M.  C. 

Reunions,  Dix  plan  for;  report  on     R.  B. 

Franklin 6:  289,  291 

— ;  editorial  comment 7 :  36 

— ;  chart  plotted  for  S.  C.     R.B.Franklin    7:114 

— ;  A  question  of  sentiment  S.  S.  Tits- 
worth  7:it7 

— ; objections     M.  (G)  Frick 7:116 

— ;  laid  on  table,  by  Alumnae  Council,  1916    7:  18s 

Reunions,  loving  cup  awarded  for  largest 
per  cent,  in  attendance;  table  of  awards, 
1914-19 10:  343 

Rhees,  H.  (Seelye)  88     The  Seelye  children 

and  the  early  campus 10:  279 

— ;  welcomes  Pres.  Neilson  to  his  first  meet- 
ing with  the  Alumnae  Council 9:  187 

Rice.  Mrs.  Eliza  B.  (former  Head  of  the 
Albright  House)  death  of  and  Tribute  to, 
by  F.  (D)  Gifford 8:  324 

Rice,  M.  McC.  04,  receives  decoration  from 
French  government  for  nursing  service 

7:  241;  9:  147;  10:  37,  260 

Rice,  Richard,  Jr.  (f)  appointed  professor 
of  English 7:  221 

Rich,  Charles  A.,  architect  of  new  Biological 

building 8:  187,380 

Richards.  Ellen  H.  (S)  The  Ellen  Rich- 
ards research  prize,  offered  by  Naples 
table  association 7 :  253 

Richards,  Mrs.  E.  B.  (former  Head  of  Hat- 
field House) ;  Mrs.  Catlin's  gift  in  memory 
of 10:  364 

Richardson,  A.  M  (class  of  1922)  awarded 
entrance  examination  prize,  1918 10:  41 

— ;  awarded  Arthur  Ellis  Hamm  scholarship, 

1919 10:  220 

Richardson,  B.  J.  01,  see  Lucas,  B.  J. 
(Richardson) 

Ridenour,  E.  B.  99,  motor  service,  France 

10:  255.  368 

Roberts.  M.  F.  J3,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Robinson,  M.  C.  90  High  school  discip- 
line       7 :  96 

Rochester,  A.  P.  11,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Rogers,  A.   (Willmer)   81;  her  second  son 

killed  in  service  (B.  E.  F.) 9:  62 
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Rogers,  David  Camp  (f)  "  Mental  disci- 
pline" and  the  cultural  college 10:  8 

— ;  — ;  erratum 10:  180a  (insert) 

Root,  E.  S.  15,  relief  work,  Paris 8:  79,  229 

— ;   Students'   Atelier   Reunions;   work  of 

described  in  letter  from 8 :  229 

Root,  Florence  (f),  resigns  to  become  Dean 

of  Pennsylvania  College  for  Women.  ...     8:  324 

Rorke,  A.  H.  12  From  one  woman  indus- 
trial chemist 9:  138 

Rosseter,  Mrs.  Harriet  W.  (former  Head 
of  Dewey  House),  death  of 9:  251 

Rothschild,  I.  F.  ex-04,  see  Bartlett,  I. 
(Rothschild) 

Rural  home  economics,  extension  work  in 

Miriam  Birdseye 7:  22 

Russell,  A.  M.  86,  see  Marble,  A.  (Russell) 

Russell,   E.   L.   03,   canteen   worker   under 

Y.  M.C.A 10:  65 

■ — ;  dies  at  sea  on  journey  for  service  over- 
seas   10:  6s  ftn„  7S 

— ;  memorial  library  fund,  established  by 
her  class,  to  be  administered  by  S.  C.  R.  U. 

10:  235,257,313 

Russell.   G.    E.    10     Y.    M.    C.   A.   work, 

France 9:  312;  10:  26s 

Russell,  H.  L.  07,  war-work  of,  Paris 7:  342 

Russia,  experiences  of  Elizabeth  Boies  in.  .    9:  245 

Russia,  further  news  from     Elizabeth  Boies  10:  3s 

Russia,  work  of  Elizabeth  Boies  in:  War 
■work  bulletin  of  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  Boston 
Herald  on 10:  296 

Russia;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  asks  more  workers  for, 

July,  1919 10:  303 

Ryan,  A.  A.  02,     see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

S 

Sabin  charts  for  teaching  Latin 8:  20 

Sabin  charts,  again 8:  12s 

Sabine,    J.    (Kelly)    88,    overseas   service, 

Switzerland 8:  14s 

— ;  acts  as  assistant  surgeon,  A.  R.  C.  hos- 
pital, Paris 9:  310 

Safford,  A.  W.  92     Getting  out  of  Germany, 

Aug.  1,  1914 6:  26 

Sage,  Mrs.  Russell;  leaves  residuary  legacy 

to  S.  C 10:  126,  34s 

Salesmanship,  see  Department  store 

Sampson,  E.  S.  03,  see  Peterson,  E.  (Samp- 
son) 

Sampson,  M.  M.  (f)  arranges,  for  Dept.  of 
Zoology,  an  exhibit  of  the  birds  of  North- 
ampton       7 :  297 

Sanderson,  E.  J.  04,  see  Ladd,  E.  J.  (San- 
derson) 

Sarm    Ganok   society,    information   asked 

concerning 7 :  352 

Saul,   E.   A.    (Scott)    11;   The  Saul  drama 

prize;  awarded  to  Martha  Tritch,  1917. .     8:  330 

— ;  — ;  to  E.  S.  Moore,  1918 9:  345 

Savage,   Clara   13     The  Rocky  Mountain 

dancing  camp 7:  210 

Savings;  Boston  Stamp  Savings  society, 
branch  formed  in  Northampton  by  Dept. 
of  Sociology  of  S.  C 8:  23s 

Savings  division,  U.  S.  Treasury  Dept.,  see 
Thrift  campaign 

Sayward,  M.  E.  08     The  bookshop  for  boys 

and  girls,  Boston 8:  30 

Scandrett,  Rebekah  15,  see  S.  C.  C.  U., 
personnel 

Schacht,  B.  (Bartelmann)  (f)    asks  aid  for 

German  Red  Cross 6:  43 

— ;  writes  of  work  of  German  ambulance 

dogs  in  the  war 6 :  205 

Schell,  E.  L.  08,     see  Witherbee,  E.  (Schell) 

Schlosser,  Elizabeth  13  "Alice  at  Smith," 

excerpts  from 6:  269 

— ;  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  worker,  France.  .  .     9:  274 

School    boards,    problem    for    women    on 

"1890" 7:  205 

School  children,  safe-guarding  the  health  of 

C.  A.  Dole 7 :  107 

Scott,    Lucie    ex- 16,    hospital    hut    work, 

France 10:  173 

Scott,  Mary  Augusta,  Ph.D.  (f),  death  of 

9:  250;  10:  40 

Scott,  V.  C.  98,     see  Cushman,  M.  (Scott) 

Scott,  Col.  Walter;  gives  to  S.  C.  $15,000 

for  buying  the  Hazen  property 7 :  3°4 
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— ;  gives  to  S.  C.  a  collection  of  Indian 

relics o:  344 

— ;  further  gifts  to  S.  C 10:  331 

Scriver,  Helen   II,  A.  R.   C.   relief  work, 

France 10 :  6s 

Scudder,   V.   D.   84     Challenge  of  college 

settlements 7 :  164 

Seal  of  S.  C.  (picture) 10:  2 

Searight,  H.  F.  12     Bible  as  a  requirement    6:  178 
Sebring,  Emma  89,  appointed  chairman  of 
Advisory  committee  on  Gifts  and  endow- 
ments    10: 361 

— :  The  call  of  the  new  lady 6:  84 

Seeber,  Elizabeth  08,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 
Seely,  E.  (Gove)  18,  awarded  entrance  ex- 
amination prize,  101s 7:  43 

Seelye,  H.  C.  88.  see  Rhees,  H.  (Seelye) 
Seelye    Hall;    furnished    with    new   rubber 
matting,  new  electric  clocks  and  lighting 

system 9:  55 

Seelye,    L.    Clark    (President-Emeritus    of 

S.  C.);  heads  A.  R.  C.  in  Northampton.  .     7:  14 
— ;  bronze  tablet  of  moved  from  Seelye  Hall 

to  John  M .  Greene  Hall 7 :  46 

— ;  consents  to  prepare  a  history  of  S.  C. .  .     7 :  273 
— -;  asks  alumnae  aid  toward  writing  a  his- 
tory olS.  C 7:  167.  256,  352 

— ;    made   honorary    member   of   Alumnae 

association  of  S.  C 8:  354 

— ;   his  eightieth   birthday   coincides   with 

"first  chapel"  under  President  Neilson.  .     9:  54 
— ;  ambulance  bearing  his  name  given  to 

S.  C.  R.  U.  by  class  of  1892 9:  64 

— ;  victrola  record  of  his  scripture  reading; 

selections  chosen 8:214 

— ;    — ;    copies    obtainable    at    Alumnae 

assoc.  office 9:  392 

— ;  victrola  and  record  of  his  reading  given 

by  1886  to  Sophia  Smith  homestead.  7:  264;  9:  392 
— ;  officiates  at  first  wedding  in  the  Sophia 

Smith  homestead 10:  188 

— ;  prayer  at  1919  Commencement 10:  338 

— ;  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1915 .  ...    6:  238 

— ;— ,  1916 7:  273 

— ; — ,  1917 8:  290 

— ;— ,  1918 9=  358 

— ; — ,  1919 10:  278,  346 

— ;  quotes  from  Whittier's  "My  triumph" 

at  Alumnae  Assembly,  1919 10:  278,  347 

— ;  reviews  alumnae  parade,  1919 10:  336 

— ;  — ;  (picture) 10:  277 

Self-government  at  S.  C . ,  see  Student  council ; 

Student  government  association 
Self-government  in  a  N.  Y.  City  high  school 

M.  H.  Johnson 8:  13 

Self-help  at  S.  C.     E.  J.  (S)  Ladd 8:91 

See  also  Lawrence  House;  Tenney  House 
Self-help  bureau;  work  taken  over  by  Ap- 
pointment bureau 8:  235;  9:  57 

Semans,  M.  F.   15.  decorated   by  Belgian 

queen  for  hospital  service,  France 10:  377 

Senior  class  suppers;  schedule  for  serenades 

adopted,  1916 7:  303 

Serbia,  S.  C.  relief  work  in;  further  recruits  10:  230 
Serbian  agricultural  relief  committee,  work 

of     Fanny  Hastings 6:  183 

Serbian  relief  at  Corfu     H.  (B)  Hawes.  ...     7:  282 
Serenades  for  senior  class  supper;  arranged 

by  schedule  from  1916 7:  303 

Servant    problem,    see    Domestic    service 

problem 
"Seventeen-seventy-six",  class  of;  first  ap- 
pearance   6:  263,  270,  305 

— ;  gives  account  of  itself,  1916 7:  306 

— ;  "reunion"  of,  1917 8:  348 

— ;  speaks  first  at  Alumnae  assembly,  1918    9:  354 
— ;  activities  at  Commencement,  1919 

10:  334.  337,  343 
Seymour,  M.  H.  99,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 
Shaffer,  L.  K.  08,  see  S.  C.  Refugee  unit, 
personnel 

Shakespere celebration,  1919 10:  219 

Shakespere   prize;   Furness   fund:  awarded 

1915  toF.  M.  Bradshaw 7:  121 

— ;  awarded  1916  to  N.  B.  Lewis 8:  41 

— ;  changes  in  requirements  for 9:  141 

— ;  awarded,  1918  to  E.  W.  DeKalb 9:  345 

— ;  awarded,  1919  to  M.  A.  McGuinness.  .    10:  324 
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Shapiro,  Mathilde  19.  awarded  Clara  French 

prize,  1919 10:  324 

Shaw,  A.  M.  87     Freedom  and  the  public 

school 7 :  199 

Sheldon,  E.  D.  00     On  work  of  Philadelphia 

bureau  of  boarding  houses  for  girls 9:  266 

Shell-shock,  see  U.  S.  Army,  reconstruction; 
War  neuroses 

Sherman.  E.   B.  91     The  father  of  S.  C. 

(Rev.  John  M.  Greene) 8:  89 

Sherrill,  R.  D.  90  The  classics  and  mathe- 
matics       6:  104 

Sherwood.  R.  (Holman)  06.  resigns  secre- 
taryship of  Alumnae  Assoc 9:  145 

Shirk.  A.  (Pope)  01.  becomes  resident  at  the 

Sophia  Smith  homestead 8:  253,  266 

Sidgwick,  Rose;  Alumnae  Council  ratifies 
appropriation  toward  memorial  fellow- 
ship for 10:  361 

Size  of  S.  C,  see  Students  at  S.  C„  number 
of 

Smith  clubs,  local:  Baltimore  club  or- 
ganized   10:  189 

— ;  Bridgeport  (Conn.)  club  organized 6:  120 

— ;  money-raising  methods  of  (table) 9:  60 

— ;  quotas  for  as  related  to  class  gifts 10:  193 

— ;  quotas  and  receipts  for  relief  work 10:  233 

See  also  Chicago  Smith  club;  New  York 
(City)  Smith  club 

Smith  College  Association  for  Christian 
Work;  alumnae  meeting  for  1917,  nine 
S.  C.  missionaries  attend 8:  333 

— ;  and  the  churches  of  Northampton 7:  183 

— ;  Bible  study  classes  included  in  "World 

fellowship  classes" 10:  187 

— ;  canvassing  system  described 6:41 

— ;  finance  chairman  replaced  by  a  "pub- 
licity chairman" 10:  187 

— ;  mission  study  classes,  popularity  of .  .  .  .     9:  145 

— ;  mission  study  classes  included  in  "  World 

fellowship  classes" 10:  187 

— ;  Missionary  dept.;  Ginling  College, 
China,  see  Ginling  College 

— ;  Missionary  dept.;  receives  gift  of  Hindu 

and  Syrian  handiwork  from  E.  P.  Cook    9:  344 

— ;  Self-help  bureau  no  longer  a  department 

of 9:  57 

— ;  "World  fellowship  classes"  replace  Bible 

and  Mission  study  classes 10:  187 

Smith  College  Canteen  unit;  formed  at  re- 
quest of  Y.  M.  C.  A 9:  308 

— ;  endorsed  by  Alumnae  Assoc 9:  372 

— ;  assigned  by  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  work  in 

Marne  district 10:  59 

— ;  report  of  Miss  Helen  Maxwell  King.  ...   10:  140 

— ;  personnel;  first  ten 9:  308;  10:  50 

— ;  — ;  second  ten  (April,  1919) 10:  231 

— ;  — ;  third  group  (7)  (June,  1919) 10:  301 

— ;  — ;  individual   members;   news  about 
and  letters  from: 
Abbe,  E.  K.  11,  at  an  artillery  center  10:  140,  265 

— ;  letter 10:  231 

Bean,  Margaret  ex-13,  sails  for  duty.  .  .  .  10:  231 
Beane,  K.  E.  08,  sails  with  third  group.  .  10:  301 
Bowman,  A.  G.  11,  decorating  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

huts 10:  140,  164 

Bridgers,  A.  P.  15,  sails  with  second  ten    10:  231 

— ;  letter 10:  314 

Durkee,  H.  W.  02,  on  active  service  with 

the  A.  E.  F 9:  309;  10:  140 

Eis,  F.  M.  16,  sails  with  second  ten 10:  231 

— ;  serves  at  Le  Mans 10:314 

Frankenstein,  S.  M.  12,  sails  with  third 

group 10:  301 

Fullerton,   P.   V.   05,   goes  from   N.   Y. 

(City)  Public  Library 9:  382 

— ;  letter 10:  313 

— ;  work  for  library  department,  Paris 

10:  63,  140 
Gleason,  M.  E.  09,  sails  with  second  ten  10:  231 
Hammond,  May  03,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  231,  258 
Hodgman,  H.  E.  13,  sails  with  third  group  10:  301 
Howe,  M.  R.  02,  added  to  first  group.  .  .  10:  231 
Hunt,  H.  L.  13,  sails  with  third  group.  .  .  10:  301 
James,  Isabel  12,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  130,  167 
Knight,   Katharine  14,  released  as  Sec. 
of  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  to  sail  with  third 
group 10:  221,  301 
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Smith  College  Canteen  unit: — Continued 
McCluney,    Mildred    04,    goes   as   vice- 
director,  first  ten 9:  308 

— ;  at  an  Argonne  lumber  camp 10:  141 

— ;  bombed 10:  61 

— ;  letters 10:  60, 141 

Nash,  Margaret  04,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  156,  231 
— ;  transferred  to  France,  after  work  in 

England 10:  301 

— ;  letter 10:  314 

Roberts,  M.  F.  13,  sails  with  second  ten.  .   10:  231 

— ;  letter 10:  315 

Scandrett,  Rebekah  15,  sails  with  second 

ten 10:  170,  231 

Schell.  E.  L.  08,  see  Witherbee,  E.  (Schell) 
Seeber,  E.  S.  08,  with  first  ten.  .  .  9:  308;  10:  141 
— ;  works  in  Paris,  under  Miss  H.  M.  King  10:  231 

— ;  letters 10:  62,  141,  231 

Seymour,  M.  H.  99  (School  of  music), 

with  first  ten 9:  308;  10:  so 

Souther,  E.  E.  02,  with  first  ten 9:  308,  309 

— ;  bombed 10:61 

— ;  at  an  Argonne  lumber  camp 10:  141 

— ;  letters 10:  60,  141 

Tuthill,  S.  W.  07,  added  to  first  group,  10:  140,  260 

— ;  in  Germany 10:  231 

Vermilye,  K.  R.  15,  first  to  sail  of  third 

group 10:  232,  301 

Williams,  Olive  12,  sails  with  second  ten 

10:  167,  231 

— ;  letter 10:  232 

Wilson,  J.  S.  01,  with  first  ten.  .  .  9:  308;  10:  141 

— ;  in  Germany 10:  231 

Wingate,  G.  I.  08,  sail6  with  third  group  10:  301 
Witherbee,     E.     (Schell)     08,     sails    as 

director  with  first  ten 9:  308 

— ;  organizes  a  "leave  area  center" 10:  140 

— ;  letter 9:  309 

Smith  College  exhibit  at  the  Panama- Pacific 

exposition     B.  J.  (R)  Lucas 6:  156 

Smith  College;  historical  material  relating 

to;  solicited  for  the  S.  C.  Library 8:  47 

— ;  — ;  solicited  by  Pres.  Seelye  ....  7:  167,  256,  352 

— ;  increasing  size  of,  see  Students  at  S.  C., 
number  of 

— ;  land  acquired,  see  Campus  of  S.  C. 

Smith  College  Library;  receives  gift,  "Art 
work  of  Louis  C.  Tiffany"  from  the 
author 7 :  298 

— ;  Miss  J.  A.  Clark,  Librarian,  resigns 

10:  282,  345,  347 

— ;  Pres.  Seelye  commends  work  of 7:  273 

— ;  receives  Browning  relics  for  the  "  Brows- 
ing room"  from  Mr.  E.  H.  Van  Ingen.  .  .     8:  324 

Smith  College  Refugee  Unit;  organized  under 
A.  R.  C.  for  a  short  term  of  service  in 
southern  France 10:  50,  139 

— ;  sings   Te  Deum  with  choir  of  Orleans 

cathedral,  Nov.  n,  1918 10:  192 

— ;  personnel,  list 10:  50,  139 

— ;  — ;  individual  members  and  letters: 
Andrus,  I.  B.  10,  with  Refugee  unit  in 

France 10:  so 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Chapin,    A.    McC.    04,    vice-director   of 

Refugee  unit 10:  so 

— ;  letter 10:  139 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Merrill,  I.  N.  06,  with  Refugee  unit  in 

France 10:  so 

— ;  letter 10:  140 

Mitchell,  M.  A.  06,  with  Refugee  unit, 

in  France 10:  50 

Shaffer,  L.  K.  08,  with  Refugee  unit  in 

France 10:  50 

Smith  College  Relief  Unit;  circular  letter 
concerning  sent  to  all  alumnae  of  S.  C, 
June.  1917 8:  303 

— ;  Hawes,  H.  (Boyd)  outlines  plan  for  be- 
fore Alumnae  Association,  June,  1917    •  •     8:  303 

— ;    plan   for,    first   outlined    to   Alumnae 

Council  and  recommended  by  it 8:  353 

— ;  plan  for,  adopted  by  Alumnae  Association    8:354 

— ;  first  official  announcement  concerning    9:  58 

— ;  affiliated  for  six  months  with  A.  F.  F.  W. 

8:  305;  9:  213.  316 

— ;  affiliated  with  A.  R.  C.  Feb.,  1918 

9:  124,  213,  214,  225,  317 

— ;  its  indebtedness  to  the  A.  R.  C 10:  S9 
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farewell  luncheon   to  members,   July, 

[917 9:9 

-;   photograph    taken   in   connection 

with  (picture) 9:  8 

farewell  luncheon  to  second  contingent, 

Dec,  1917 9:  106 

Alumnae  Council  cables  greeting,  Feb., 

1918 9:  195 

activities  on  this  side:  Unit  committee, 

original  members,  list 8:  303;  9:  58 

— ;  changes  in  committee 9:  107 

— ■;    Unit   committee   merged    in   War 

service  board  of  S.  C 9:  303 

— ;  Boston  headquarters  opened 9:  107 

— ;  Supply  committee,  work  of 9:  107 

— ;  Unit  committee's  first  annual  report    9:  315 

— -;  first  subscription  to 8 :  303,  354 

— ;  recommendation  adopted  to  raise 

i6o,ooo  for  work  of  1918-19 9:  372 

— ;  summary  of  cash  account  to  Dec. 

31,  1918 10:  128 

— ;  receipts  from  club  quotas,  1918-19.  .  10:  300 
other  alumnae  aid;  ambulance  bearing 
name  of  Pres.   Seelye  given  by  class  of 

1892 9:  64 

— ;  — ;  The  Smith  Unit  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 

Katharine  Boutelle 9:  124 

— ; — ;  S.  C.  alumnae  in  Japan  enthusiastic 

in  support  of  the  Unit 9:  260,  379 

— ;  rally  for,  Commencement;  1918 9:  352 

— ;  — ;  1919 10:  334 

— •;  work  of  described  by  members  at  Alum- 
nae-Student rally,  Feb.,  1919 10:  222 

— ;  undergraduate  aid;  committee  formed, 
with  Katharine  Knight,  Sec'y.  S.  C.  A. 

C.  W.  as  chairman 9:  4 

— ;  — ;  a  student  rally,  Oct.,   1917     Sara 

Bache-Wiig 9:  30 

— ;  — ;  money-raising  and  knitting 

9:  107.  348;  10:  234 
— ;  significance  of  the  name;  Mrs.  Hawes' 

interpretation 9:  108 

— ;  Dean  Gildersleeve  praises  work  of 10:  289 

— ;  "For  a  dream's  sake",  poem  read  at 
farewell  luncheon  to  first  contingent     F. 

(D)  Gifford 9:  8 

'The  pipe  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U."  (verse) 

R.  Wing 9:  21S 

"The  unit:   France",   read   at   1908's 

decennial  (verse)     M.  H.  Steen 9:  365 

Topical  song  to  (verse)    M.  (E)  Stanwood  10:  227 
overseas;  sails  on  the  Rochambeau,  Aug., 

1917 9:  12 

— ;  beginning  of  the  work  described  by 

Fanny  Hastings 9:  26 

— ;  Paris  committee,  list 9:  107 

— ;  newspaper  cable  account  quoted.  .  .     9:  24 

— ;  newspaper  accounts  valuable 9:  108 

— ;  first  called  "Les  collegiennes  amfiri- 

caines" 9:  13 

— ;  villages,  list  assigned  to  the  unit.  .  .     9:  IS 

— ;  — ,  list  added  to 9:  23,  24 

— ; — ,  maps 9:  23,  117 

— ;  — ,   Canizy,   the  original  of  Ruth 

Gaines'  "A  village  in  Picardy  " 10:  49 

;  — ,  Grecourt,  views  in  (picture) ....        9:9 
-;  — ,  — ,  first  named  as  Unit  head- 
quarters       9:  14 

-;  — ,  — ,  village  church,  first  service 

in  after  arrival  of  the  Unit 9:  22,  26 

— ; — ,  — ,  plan  of  the  village 9:  27 

— ; — , — ."Washday  at"     M.  L.  Carr    9:232a 
-;  — ,  — ■,  people  of  visited  at  Ram- 
bouillet  by  Unit  members,  Oct.,  1918.  .  .  .  10:  49 

— ;  — ,  — •,  Jan.  1,  1919  (picture) 10:  93 

— ■;  — ,  — ,  the  Unit  returns 10:  145 

— ;  — ,  — ,  Frances  Valentine  and  her 

chicken  yard  (picture) 10:  181 

-;  — ,  — ,  "our  home  in  the  field  of 

mud  "  (picture) 10:  181 

-;  — ,  — ,  return  to,  Unit  at  Lannoy 

farm 10:  238 

-;  — ,  — ,  Mr.  George  B.  McCallum 

visits  the  Unit.  Apr.,  1919 10:  303 

— ;  — ,  Hombleux;  the  church  after  a 

service  (picture) 9:  93 

— ;  — ,  — ,  Jan.  I,  1919  (picture) 10:  93 

— ;  — ,  — •,  to  have  a  "Foyer  civlque".  .   10:  312 
— ;   — ,    Robecourt;    inside    the    gate 
(picture) 9:93 
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-,  Verlaines  (picture) 10:  181 

The  Unit  at  dinner,  Nov.  i,  1917 

(picture) 9:  93 

— ;  Christmas,  1917     A.  W.  Tallant.  .  .     9:  123 

— ;  the  Unit's  own  party 9:  218 

— ;  "Christmas  in  the  Somme"     (Ruth 

Gaines)  quoted 9:  219 

cold  weather  described     F.W.Valentine   9:221 

— ;  H.  (D)  Andrews 9:  222 

— ;  E.  T.  Andrews  (newspaper  article) .  .     9:  220 
agriculture  work  of     F.W.Valentine...     9:230 
German  drive  of  March,  1918;  all  mem- 
bers safe 9:211 

evacuation  described     E.  H.  Bliss  .  .    9:  321 

— ,  M.  L.  Wolfs 9:  324 

— ,  (N.  Y.  Times) 9:212 

— ,  (N.  Y.  Tribune) 9:  212 

work  of  the  Unit  during  the  evacua- 
tion praised  by  Maj.  J.  H.  Perkins,  French 

R.  C.  Comm'r 9:  334 

;  — ;  the  Unit  bombed  at  Montdidier.  9:  325,  326 
;  — ;  the  Unit  at  Beauvais,  Aug.  12,  1918 

9:  211,  327,  334;  io:S2 
;  — ;  letter  from  private  in  A.  E.  F.,  prais- 
ing hospital  work  of  Unit  members  at 

Beauvais 9:  333 

— ;  presence  of  the  Unit  among  them 

gives  confidence  to  refugees 9:  325 

work  of  Unit  members  in  a  surgical 
hospital.  May,  1918     H.  (D)  Andrews.  .  .     9:336 
transferred  to  Chateau  Thierry,  Aug., 

918 10:  54, 138 

canteen  work  at  the  front,  Sept.,  1918 

10:  58,  131 

called  the  "shock  unit" 10:  131 

at  Neufchateau,  Sept.  19,  1918 10:  51 

Mayen  and  Coblenz  "recreation  huts" 

served  by  Unit  members 10:  23s,  251 

army  officers  testify  to  help  given  by 

the  Unit 10:237 

boats    carrying    "blesses",    Chateau 

Thierry  to  Paris  (picture) 10:  56a 

leaving    Paris    for    Chateau    Thierry 

(picture) 10:  56b 

back  to  the  Somme 10:  14s 

French  government  requests  it  to  re- 
new relief  work  about  Nesle.  .  10:  93  (insert),  130 
need  of  in  France,  summer  of  1919,  10:  229,  232 
wisdom  of  continuing  work,  summer  of 

919 10: 299, 300 

a   "foyer  civique"   to   be   started   in 

Hombleux 10:  312 

personnel;  original  group,  list 8:  303 

— ;  — ,  (picture) 9:8 

— ;  second  contingent 9:  106 

— ;  number  fixed  at  sixteen 9:  194 

— ;  further  additions 9:  216 

— ;  applicants  having  brothers  in  the 

A.  E.  F.,  forbidden  to  go 9:  317 

;autumn,  1918 10:  51,  129 

;  April,  1919 10:  234 

;  July,  1919 10:  301 

;  individual  members  and  letters: 

Ainsworth,  D.  S.  16,  joins  Unit, 

Apr.,  1919 10:  234 

Andrews,    H.    (Dunlop)    04,    on 

Paris  committee 9:  69,  106 

— .     succeeds     Dr.     Tallant     as 

Director 9:  106 

— ,  cablegram  from,  Apr.  5,  1918    9:  211 
— ,  letters,  Jan-March,  1918 

9:  221,  226,  234,  319 
— ,    letter    (Beauvais)    Apr.    13, 

1918 9:  327 

— ,  letters,  May-June,    1918.  .9:  330,  336 

— ,  report,  Aug.,  1918 10:  59 

— ,  letters,  Sept.-Nov.,  1918.  .  .  . 

10:  58.  131,  133 
Andrus,  I.  B.  10,  transferred  from 

S.  C.  Refugee  Unit,  Nov.,  1918.  10:  si 
See  also  S.  C.  Refugee  Unit, 
personnel 
Arnold,  R.  (Hill)  97,  joins  Unit, 

June,  1918 9:  316,  378 

Ashley,  Margaret  14,  with  origi- 
nal group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  death  of  her  mother  causes 

return  to  U.  S 9:  24 

Bennett,  Marion  06,  with  original 

group 8:303:9:  8 
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Smith  College  Relief  Unit; — Continued 

— ,  transferred  to  French  army 

ambulance  service 10:  51 

Biddlecome,   Elizabeth  04,  joins 

Unit,  Feb.,  1918 9:  106 

— ,  letter  from  Beauvais 9:  329 

— ,  letter  from  Mayen,  Germany 

Dec,  1918 10:  235 

Bliss.  E.  H.  08,  see  Newhall,  E. 

(Bliss) 
Brown,  D.  H.  13,  joins  Unit  Feb., 

1918 9:  106,  274 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  June,  1919.  •  10:  301 
— ,  letter  (to  classmates)   Sept., 

1918 10:  82 

— .letter  Apr.,  1919 10:  305 

Carr,  M.  L.  09,  see  Jamison,  M. 

(Carr) 
Chapin,  A.  McC.  04,  with  original 

group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  transferred  as  vice-director  to 

S.  C.  Refugee  Unit 10:  so 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  129 

— ,  letters,  Sept.,  Nov.,  1917 

9:  21,  in,  114 

— ,  letters  Jan.-Apr.,  1918 

9:  218,  226,  321,  328 

See  also  S.  C.   Refugee  Unit, 
personnel 
Clement,    F.    F.    03,    joins    Unit 

Feb.,  1919 10:  234,  258 

— ,  letter 10:  310 

Dana,    E.    M.   04,   with   original 

group 8:303:9:  8 

— ,  returns  Feb.,  1918 9:  106 

— .letter Sept.,  1917 9:  21 

— ,  letter  Jan.,  1918 9:  218 

Dunlop,  Hannah  04,  see  Andrews, 

H.  (Dunlop) 
Emerson,  E.  T.  01    joins  Unit  as 

associate  director,  Feb.,  1919   .   io:  I2° 
— ,  letters  Feb.-May,  1919 

10:  242,  303,  307 
Evans,  Alice  05,  joins  Unit  May, 

1919 10:  301,  311 

Gaines,   R.   L.   01,  with  original 

group 8 :  303 ;  9 : 8 

— ,  returns  toU.  S.  Feb..  1918.  .  .  9:  106 
— ,  addresses  Alumnae  Council.  .  9:  194 
— ,     publishes     "A     village     in 

Picardy  " 10:  33 

— ,  returns  to  France 10:  50 

— ,  letters  Aug.,  1917-Jan.,  1918 

9:  14,  109,  113,  118,  123,  219 
Gove,  Anna  M.,  M.D.,  attached 

to  Unit  Apr.,  1919  .  .  .  10:  301,  307,  309 
Grandin,   Mabel   09,   joins   Unit 

autumn,  1918 10:  si 

Grant,  Rosamond  13,  joins  Unit 

Dec,  1918 10:  129 

Greenough,  C.  M.  94,  joins  Unit 

Jan.,  1918 9:  106,  152;  10:  70 

— ,  transferred  to  A.  R.  C.  am- 
bulance service  (Beauvais),  10:  si,  149 

— ,  letter  Feb.,  1918 9:  227 

— ,  letter  May,  1918 9:  331 

Hackett,  S.  B.  09,  joins  Unit,  as 

its  secretary,  Apr.,  19 19.  .  10:  234,  263 

— ,  letter  May,  1919 10:  309 

Hawes,   H.   (Boyd)   92,   outlines 

plan  of  Unit  to  Alumnae  Assoc. 

8:  303,  354 
— ,  sails  as  director  with  original 

group 9:8 

— ,   resigns  as  director,   through 

ill  health 9 :  19,316 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  70 

— ,  letters,  Aug.-Sept.,  1917  ■  •  9:  12,  17 
Hill,    Ruth   97,    see   Arnold,    R. 

(Hill) 
Hooper,  C.   B.  08,  with  original 

"  group 8 :  303 ;  9 :  8, 

— ,  letter  Feb.,  1918 9:  229 

Jamison,  M.  (Carr)  09,  with  orig- 
inal group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  describes  "Washday  at  Gre- 

court" 9:  232a 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  Feb.,  1918.  .  9:  106 
Joslin,    Ruth    12,    with    original 

group 8 :  303 ;  9 :  8 
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Smith  College  Relief  Unit;  personnel;  indi- 
vidual members  and  letters, — -Continued 

— ,  on  leave  of  absence  in  U.  S. .  .  .  10:51 
— ,  again  in  France,  Dec,  1018.  .   10:  129 
Kelly,   Maude,  M.D.,  associated 

with  original  group 8 :  303 ;  9 :  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  Feb.,  1918.  .     9:  106 
La  Monte,  Isabel  13,  joins  Unit, 

autumn,  1918 10:  51,  129 

— ,  letters  Jan.,  1919 10:  238,  239 

— ,  speaks  at  Alumnae  Assembly, 

1919 10:  344 

Leavens,  A.  E.  03,  with  original 

group 8:  303,  9:  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  51 

— ,  letter  Dec,  1917 9:  119 

— ,  letter  Jan.,  1918 9:  223 

Lewis,    M.   V.   07,   with  original 

group 8:  303,  9:  8 

— -,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  51 

— ,  letters  Sept.,  Dec,  19 18  .  .  .  9:  20,  117 
Mather,  L.  O.  ex-88,  with  original 

group 8:  303;  9:8 

— ,  serves  as  secretary-treasurer    9:  316 
— ,  transferred  to  Bureau  of  com- 
munication, A.  R.  C,  summer 

of  1918 10:  51 

— ,  letters  Aug.-Dec,  1917 

9:  14,  16,  24,  US 
— ,  letters  Jan.-Mar.,  1918  ...  9:  224,  234 
Newhall,     E.     (Bliss)     08,     with 

original  group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.,  Dec,  1918.  .  10:  373 

— ,  letter  Nov.,  1917 9:  114 

— ,  letters  Jan.-Feb.,  1918,9:  218,224,  228 

— ,  (diary),  Mar.,  1918 9:  321 

— ,  letter  Aug.,  1918 10:  53 

— ,  report  25  Nov.,  1918 10:  145 

Ober,  A.  M.  05,  joins  Unit  Dec, 

1918 10:  129 

Read.  G.  W.  ex-03,  joins  Unit  as 

secretary  -  treasurer      autumn, 

1918 10:  si 

— ,  letter  Sept.,  1918 10:  58 

Rochester,     A.     P.     goes     from 

A.  R.  C.  canteen  work  to  Unit, 

Aug.,  1918 9:  170;  10:  51 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S 10:  129 

— ,  letter  Aug.-Sept.,  1918.  .  .   10:  56,  13S 
Ryan,     A.     A.     02,     joins     Unit 

autumn,  1918 10:  SI 

— ,  returns  to  U.  S.  to  speak  for 

the  A.  R.C 10:  129 

— ,  again  in  France 10:  234 

— ,  letters,  autumn,  1918.  .  .  10:  134,  137 
Stevenson,  M.  G.    09,  joins  Unit 

June.  1918 9:316 

— ,  letter,   Aug.,   1918   (Chateau 

Thierry) 10:  54 

— ,  letter,  Sept.,  1918 10:  135 

— ,  letter  Apr.,  1919 10:  306 

Studebaker,     A.     L.     08,     joins 

S.  C.  R.  U.,  autumn,  1918 10:  51 

— ,  letter 10:  136 

Talbot,  Marjorie  10,  joins  Unit 

Jan..  1918 9:  106 

— ,   transferred   to  French   army 

ambulance     service,    summer, 

1918 10:  51 

— ,  letter,  spring,  1918 9:  329 

Tallant,  A.  W.  97,  with  original 

group 8:303;  9:  8 

— ,  writes  account  of  Christmas 

festivities  in  their  villages 9:  123 

— ,  becomes  director  of  the  Unit    9:  316 
— ,  returns  to  U.  S.  and  speaks 

to  Alumnae   Assembly,    Feb., 

1918 9:  194 

— ,  letters,  Sept. -Dec,  1917.  •    •     9:  18, 
19,  24,  us 

— ,  letter,  Jan.,  1918 9:  123 

— ,  report,  is  Jan.,  1918 9:  216 

— ,    addresses   "overseas    rally" 

June,  1919 10:  33s 

Thomas.  Marion   10,  joins  Unit 

autumn,  1918 10:  si 

— ,  at  "Evacuation  hospital  No. 7"  10:  134 
True,  E.  M.  09,  joins  Unit,  June, 

1918 9:  316 

— ,  letter,  July,  1918 10:  52 


Smith  College  Relief  Unit :— Continued 

Valentine,  F.  W.  02,  of  original 
group,  joins  the  others,  Nov., 

1917 8:  303;  9:  8,  114 

— ,  transferred  to  French  army 

ambulance  service 10:  51 

— ,  returns  to  S.  C.  R.  U.,  Dec, 

1918 10:  129 

— ,  letters,  winter  1917-18 9:  118, 

221,230 
— ,  letters,  winter  1918-19..  10:146,239 
Wolfs,    M.   L.   08,   with   original 

group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  becomes  assistant  director.  .  .     9:  316 
— ,  becomes  director,  Dec,  1918    10:  129 

— ,  letters  Dec,  1917 9:  22,  119 

— ,  letter  Apr.,  1918 9:  324 

— ,  letters  Jan.-June,  1919 10:  229, 

238,  239,  245. 
304,  308,  311 
Wood,   M.   G.    12,   with  original 

group 8:  303;  9:  8 

— ,  remains  at  Beauvais  with  Dr. 

Greenough 10:  si 

— ,  report  on  work  with  children    9:  233 
Young,  D.  A.  02,  joins  Unit  June, 

1918 9:  316 

— ,      writes      "From      Chateau 

Thierry  to  Paris  by  boat" 10:  56a 

— ,  letter  Aug.,  1918 10:  56 

S.  C.  Relief  Unit  in  the  Near  East;  organ- 
ized   10:  127 

— ;  has  allowance  made  it  by  S.  C.  War 

service  board 10:  302 

— ;  members  sail  on  the  Leviathan  10:  232,  234,  246 

— ;  allotted  $2,000  by  Alumnae  Assoc 10:  362 

— ;  personnel,  list 10:  127,  301 

— ;  — ;  individual  members,  Greene,  E.  F.  01  10:  127 

— ,  letter 10 :  246 

Guest,  E.  C.  17,  added  to  member- 
ship of  Unit 10:  301 

Henry,  R.  W.  08,  with  Near  East 

Unit 10:  232,  373 

— ,  letters 10:  247,  317 

Hill,  J.  H.  16,  with  Near  East  Unit 

10:  127,  378 

— ,  letters 10:  246,  315,  317 

Moore,  Alice  ex- 12,  with  Near  East 

Unit 10:  127,  166 

— ,  letters 10:  246,  318 

S.  C.  seal,  signification  of     Henry  M.  Tyler  10:  1 

S.  C.  Song  book,  new  edition;  notice 7:  49 

S.  C;  space  at  Panama-Pacific  Exposi- 
tion granted  to  Smith  only  of  women's 

colleges 6:  26s 

S.    C:    ten    years    changes    in    (1904-15) 

A.  T.  Kitchell 6:  252 

S.  C.  Units  overseas  (editorial) 10:  127 

— ;  mailing  addresses 10:  299 

5.  C.  Weekly;  editorial  in  by  F.  H.  Snow,  on 
Campus  houses  and  Alumnae  at  Com- 
mencement (reprinted) 10:  215 

— ;  its  fifth  anniversary     H.  V.  Abbott ....     7:  196 
S.  C.j  what  it  can  do  for  the  war     E.  (F) 

Lansing 8:  300 

Smith,  M.  G.  02     The  I.  C.  S.  A.  rally  at 

Smith  1919 10:  293 

Smith,  Robert  Seneca  (f).  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  Biblical  literature  at  S.  C 8:  322 

Smith,  Sophia  (Founder  of  S.  C);  extracts 

from  her  will 7:  2S7 

portrait  (from  an  old  photograph) 7:  257 

sampler  made  by  (picture) 7:  88 

the   Sophia   Smith   homestead    A.   O. 

Aldrich 6:  221 

-;  (picture) 6:221 

— ;   purchase   of   voted   by    Alumnae 

Assoc 6:  224 

-;   acquired   and   furnished     E.    (C) 

Morrow 7:87 

-;  fitted  up  and  opened     E.  K.  Dun- 
ton 7: 302 

;  masque  written  for  opening  by  H.  Z. 

(H)  Fahnestock,  quoted  from 7:3H 

-;  committee  report  on  purchase  and 

equipment ■ .     7:  329 

— ;  contribution  of   1896  towards  its 

restoration    L.  (U)  Ewing 7:  310 

— ; — .  E.  (C)  Morrow 7:  330 

— ;  floor  plans 8:1 
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— ;  —  ;  a  resident  needed 8:  10 

— ; — ;  A.  (P)  Shirk,  01  becomes  resident, 

8:  253,  266 

— ;   — ;   silver   once   belonging    to   Sophia 

Smith  loaned  to  it 9:  193 

— ;  — ;  gift  from  1886  of  Victrola  and  record 

of  Pres.  Seelye's  scripture  reading 9:  392 

— ;  — ;  wedding  of  F.   M.   Hodges,    1916, 

held  there 10:  86 

— ;  — ;  closed  for  winter  of  1918-19 10:  92 

Smith,  T.  L.  82,  complete  list  of  her  pub- 
lished work 6:  25 

Smocks,  prevalence  of  in  1915 6:  260 

Smythe,  Mary  95     A  voice  from  the  past 

for  the  present  (Dante  anniversary) 6:  105 

Snow,  C.  L.  96,  see  Merrell,  C.  (Snow) 

Snow,  F.  H.  04     Alumnae  singing 7:  294 

— :  Campus  houses  and  alumnae  at  Com- 
mencement^. C.  Weekly) 10:  213 

— :  The  hostess  house  at  Plattsburg 9:  49 

— :  Statistics  and  the  Quinquennial  catalog    8:  115 

— ;  granted  leave  of  absence  to  aid  S.  C. 

War  service  board  in  N.  Y.  office 10:  226 

Social  regulations  of  S.  C.j  faculty  com- 
mittee on,  appoints  list  of  chaperones    . .     8:  201 

Social  research,  The  new  school  for  in  N.  Y. 

City 10:  97,  274 

Social  work,  agencies  for;  advice  regarding 

them     E.  T.  Emerson 6:  255 

Social  work,  preventive,  a  field  for  college 

women     A.  G,  Maher 8:119 

Social  work,  training  school  for;  plans  out- 
lined    F.S.  Chapin 10:  204 

See  also  Summer  school  of  S.  C,  1919 

Social  work,  volunteer;  A.  C.  A.  organizes 

national  committee  on 6:  148 

Solomon,    M.     (Herman)     12     Psychiatric 

social  training 9:  292 

Songs   of   S.    C.j    Alma    mater    song     M. 

(von  Horn)  Byers  (verse) 10:  179 

— ;     Alma     mater     songs;     a     comparison 

Helen  Wright 10:  114 

— ;  alumnae  marching  song,  a  plea  for 10:  178 

— ;    A    marching    song     M.    (von    Horn) 

Byers  (verse) 9:  183 

— ;  parade  song,  a  call  for 7 :  167 

— ;  Singing  and  song  books  of  S.  C.     Ruth 

Bartholomew 7:35 

— ;  Singing  of  alumnae  at  Commencement 

F.  H.  Snow 7 :  294 

— ;  S.  C.  song  book ;  notice  of  new  edition .         7 :  49 

— ;  Song  committee  of  Alumnae  assoc, 
invites  competition  for  an  alumnae 
marching  song     H.  C.  Gross 8:  35 

Souther,  E.  E.  02,  see  S.  C.  C.  U..  personnel 

Sophomore  reception  takes  form  of  an  Ice 

carnival,  1919 10:  120,  122 

Spahr,  J.  G.  (class  of  1921);  awarded  en- 
trance examination  prize,  191 7 9:  53 

— :  (compiler)  "Grand-daughters"  of  S.  C. 

(list) 10:  290 

Spain  in  war  time   (from  a  letter)     Juliet 

Hammond 8:  227 

Stanwood,     M.     (Evans)    03     How    about 

woman  suffrage  at  S.  C? 8:  229 

— :  Topical  song  to  S.  C.  R.  U.  (verse) •    10:  227 

Statistics  of  S.  C.  alumnae     F.H.Snow   .  ..     8:115 

Staunton,  J.  L.  15     The  student  council  7:  92 

Steen,  M.  H.  08     To  the  Unit  (verse) 9:  365 

Step  sing,  191 8;  baton  in  national  colors  in 

place  of  class  colors 9:  348 

Stevenson,  M.  G.  09,  seeS.  C.  R.U..  person- 
nel 

Stone,  Galen;  gives  $15,000  for  buying  St. 

John's  parsonage 7 :  304 

Story,  Edwin  Bruce  (f):  the  Edwin  Bruce 
Story  prize  for  excellence  in  piano  work; 
founded,  1916 7:  272 

— ;  — ;  awarded  to  Marjory  Bates  191 7  . . . .     8:  330 

Studebaker,  A.  L.  08,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Student  activities  at  S.  C,  see  Undergraduate 
activities 

"Student  advisers"  for  freshmen;  system  in 

operation 7 :  44 

— ;  system  continued 8:  324 

Student  council  plansa  "tradition  meeting", 

1915 6:  187 

— ;   The  council   and   its  workings     J.    L. 

Staunton 7 :  92 
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— ;  adopts  "laissez  faire"  system  of  can- 
vassing       7 :  298 

— ;  to  handle  cases  of  dishonest  academic 

work 8:136 

— ; — ;  decision  reversed 8:  201,  203,  236 

Student  government  association;  suggested 
constitution  outlined  to  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil. Feb.,  1918 9:  191.  255 

— ;  plan  approved  by  college  authorities.  .  .   10:  187 
— ;    The     association     described     Martha 

Aldrich 10:  272 

Students'  aid  society  of  S.  C.     N.  (P)  Webb    7:15 
— ;  appeal  for  more  members     B.  W.  Hull    7:  163 

— ;  editorial  plea  for 10:  332 

— ;  travelling  fellowship  offer,  1917 8:  180 

— ;  fellowship  awarded;  for  1917-18  to  O.  A. 

Nisley  17 8:  332 

— ;  for  1918-19  to  E.  M.  Prodell  18 9:  345 

— ;  — ;  for  1919-20  to  H.  R.  Prentice  19    .  .   10:  220 
Students  at  S.  C,  number  of;  shall  it  be 

limited?     G.  P.  Fuller 6:  102 

— ;  — ;   arguments  pro  and   con     Jenkins, 

A.  S 6:  179 

— ; — , — ,  "1915" 6:  179 

— ;  — ,  — .  a  reply  to  "  1915  ",  "  1910" 6:  252 

— ;  — ,  Pres.  Burton  comments  on  before 
Alumnae  Council  and  Alumnae  Assembly 

8:  198,  33i 

— ;  — ,  Pres.  Neilson  on 9:  187;  10:  184 

See  also  Classes,  size  of  at  S.  C;  Dormi- 
tories, need  of;  Faculty  of  S.  C. 
"Students'    Atelier    Reunions";    work    of 

described     E.  S.  Root 8:  229 

Students'  building;  entrance  railings  re- 
moved       6:  40 

— ;  (picture) 6:  149 

Suffrage  discussion  club,  status  of 6:  188 

Suffrage   for   women;    How   about   woman 

suffrage  at  S.  C?     M.  (E)  Stanwood.  ...     8:  229 
— ;  The  N.  Y.  State  suffrage  campaign  of 

1917     A.  M.  Wright 9:  126 

— ;  notice  of  Mrs.  C.  C.  Catt's  address  on 

the  federal  amendment 9:  280 

"Summacum  laude",  see  Honor  diplomas  at 

S.  C. 
Summer  school  of  S.   C,    1918;  Plans  for 

A.  L.  Comstock 9:  204 

— ;  Value  of  the  psychiatric  course     M.  (H) 

Solomon 9 :  292 

— ;  opening  of ;  editorial  note 9:  298 

— ;  Significance  of     E.  K.  Dunton 9:  295 

— ;  Training  course  for  psychiatric  social 

work  a  success     A.  L.  Barbour 10:  3 

— ;  instructors  in 10:  5 

— ;  institutions  giving  practice  work 10:  6 

— ;  financed  without  deficit 10:6 

— ;  Spirit  shown  by  students     M.  (von  H) 

Byers 10:  6 

— ;  alumnae  association  formed 10:  6,  7 

— ;  Pres.  Neilson  on  its  success 10:  184 

Summer  school  of  S.  C,  1919:  to  be  a  train- 
ing    school     for     social     reconstruction 

F.  S.  Chapin 10:  95 

plan  outlined     F.  S.  Chapin 10:  204 

notice  of  opening 10:  292 

Pres.     Neilson    outlines    plan    before 

Alumnae  Assembly 10:  346 

Summer  sessions  of  women's  colleges 10:  26 

"Sunnyside".  $1,000  gift  as  endowment  for    7:  305 
Surgical  dressings  for  orthopedic  hospitals 
in  France  made  by  S.  C.  undergraduates    9:  3 


Talbot,  Marjorie  10,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  per- 
sonnel 

Tallant,  A.  W.  97,  again  in  France  for  medi- 
cal work  with  Amer.  Com.  for  devastated 
France 9:  378 

— ;  returns  to  U.  S.  as  Major  Tallant,  an 
officer  of  the  French  army,  and  with  the 

"  croix  de  guerre  " 10:  335 

See  also  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 

Tarbell,  E.  C,  painter  of  portrait  of  Pres. 

Burton 7:  266;  8:  269 

Taylor,  Rev.  James  M.  (President-Emeritus 

of  Vassar  College),  death  of 8:  180 

Taylor,  M.  F.   18,  awarded  Clara  French 

prize.  1918 9:  345 

Teachers   and    the   public   schools     A.    M. 

Shaw 7 :  199 
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Teachers'  salaries     Helen  Wright 10:  216 

Teachers;     their    real     problems     M.     M. 

Ufford 7:101 

Teaching,  the  business  of;  a  symposium  7 :  96 
Tearse,  H.  H.  06,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  canteen  serv- 
ice, France 10:372 

Telephone  transcontinental  demonstration, 

at  25th  anniversary  luncheon,  N.  Y.  City- 
Smith  club  7:  231 

Tenney  House;  Standard  of  living  at     F.  S. 

Chapin 8:9s 

See  also     Self  help  at  S.  C. 
"Ten    o'clock    rule",    benefits    of     R.    S. 

Phelps 9:  138 

Tenure  of  faculty  positions,  sec  Promotions  in 

the  faculty 
ter  Meulen,  M.  G.  (Dyar)  97,  relief  work, 

Holland 9:  310,  378 

Terry,  Mrs.  E.  (Hitchcock),  gives  mineral 

collection  to  S.  C 6:  258 

Thayer,  H.  (Rand)  84     Why  an  infirmary?    7:  280 

— :  Is  S.  C.  war  service  over? 10:214 

— ;  reads  first  annua!  report  of  S.  C.  R.  U. 

committee 9:315 

Theatre:  The   "Little  theatre"   at  Gales- 
burg,  Illinois     A.  S.  Merchant 7:  220 

"  Thermometer,  The",  name  of  publication 

of  Vassar  summer  training  camp  for  nurses    10:  32 
Thomas,  Marion  10,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Thomson,  L.  D.  90     One  thing  more  need- 
ful (Good  housing) 8:38 

Thornton,    Edith    10,   gives   book   fund   to 

Botanical  dept 6:  236;  7:  80;  8:  188 

Thrift    campaign,    the;    described     M.    A. 

(P)  Norton 10:  207 

— ;  Savings  division,  U.  S.  Treasury  dept. 

asks  emphasis  on 10:  292 

See  also  Savings 
Tiedeman,  Inez  13,  see  Chapin,  I.  (Tiede- 

man) 
Tiffany,  Louis  C,  gives  volume.  "Art  work 

of  Louis  C.  Tiffany"  to  S.  C.  Library.  ...     7:  298 
Tilden,  E.  S.  01     The  Provincetown  club 

house  for  men  in  uniform 9:  248 

Titsworth,  S.  S.  97     Spoken  English 7:  292 

— :  The  Alumnae  Assembly,  1915 6:  223 

— :  The  Dix  system  of  reunions 7:  117 

"To  you,  O  Alma  Mater",  see  Songs  of  S.  C. 
"Tradition  meeting"  for  students;  Student 

council  plans  for 6:  187 

Tritch,  Martha  17.  awarded  the  Saul  drama 

prize,  1917 8:  330 

True,  E.  M.  09,  see  S.  C.  R.  U.,  personnel 
Trustees  of  S.  C,  the  Board  of;  replies  to 

E.  E.  Porter's  questions 7 :  193 

Tryon,  Dwight  W.  (f),  gives  toS.  C.  Library 

a  valuable  French  treatise  on  painting .  .       8:  235 
Tucker,  C.  V.  07,  appointed  secretary  of  the 

Alumnae  Assoc 9:  145 

Two  million  dollar  fund;  recommendation 

by  Alumnae  Council 10:  193.  334.  337 

— ;  — ;  recommendation  amended 10:  361 

— ;  — ;  adopted  as  amended,  by  Alumnae 

Assoc 10:  362 

— ;    H.    (D)    Andrews    04,    chairman    of 

Alumnae  committee  on 10:  361 

— ;  geographical  quota  system  to  be  used  .  .     10:  361 
Tuthill,  S.  W.  07,  see  S.  C.  C.  U.,  personnel 

Tyler,  E.  S.  09,  relief  work,  France 10:  161 

— ;  death  of  in  France 10:  263 

Tyler,    Henry    M.    (Professor-Emeritus    in 

S.   C.)     The  signification  of  the  S.    C. 

seal 10:1 

U 

Ufford,   M.   M.   99     Our  real  problem  as 

teachers 7:101 

Ullrich,  Lena  96,  see  Ewing,  L.  (Ullrich) 
Undergraduate  activities  at  S.  C;  canvass- 
ing, new  system  of,  works  well 8:  204 

— ;  The  point  system     Hester  Gunning    .       6:  79 

— ;  social  work  with  children  planned 10:  119 
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monograms  in  color,  invitations 
of  all  kinds,  diplomas, medals 
and  dies  for  stamping  seals 

PROMPT  ATTENTION  GIVEN  TO  INQUIRIES 
BY  MAIL 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37-  Street 
New  York 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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"Onyx"  Silk  Hosiery 

sustains  its  reputation  for  Quality — nowadays  Quality  is  doubly 
important.  You  want  Service,  Style,  Durability,  Hosiery  of 
Reliability  and  Worth — -in  short  a  compensating  Quality  For 
the  outlay  involved. 

The  new  "ONYX1'  Offerings  for  Fall  show  complete 
assortments  in  the  latest  colorings  in  Plain  Silks,  also  choice 
and  original  Hand  Embroidered  designs  in  great  variety. 
These  "ONYX"  Embroidered  effects  will  become  deservedly 
popular  this  season. 

The  Quality  Shops  everywhere  make  a  Specialty  of— 

<fOnyx"  ^  Hosiery 
Emery -Beers  Company,  inc. 

.    Wholesale  Distributors 
Broadway  at   24th  St.  NEW  YORK 


//  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quak  r£RL1 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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The  United  States  Government 

Food  Administrator  Says: 

u  Baking  Powder  breads  of 
corn  and  other  coarse 
flours  are  recommended." 

ROYAL 

BAKING  POWDER 

Absolutely  Pure 

Makes  delicious  muffins,  cakes  and  coarse 

flour  breads. 


CEP 


CORN  MEAL  MUFFINS 

%   cup  corn  meal 

1  %  cups  flour 
Yz  teaspoon  salt 
4  level  teaspoons  Royal 
Baking  Powder 

2  tablespoons  sugar 
1  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  shortening 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together  into  bowl; 
add  milk  and  melted  shortening  mid 
beat   well.      Bake    in  greased    muffin 
tins  in  hot  oven  about  20  minutes. 

NUT  BREAD 

3  cups  graham  flour 
5  level  teaspoons  Royal 
Baking  Powder 
1  yi  teaspoons  salt 
1  }4  cups  milk  and  water 
%  cup  sugar  or  corn  syrup 
1  cup  chopped  nuts  (  not  too 
fine)    or     1    cup    raisins, 
washed  and  floured. 

Mix  together  flour,  baking  powder  and 
salt;  add  milk  and  water,  sugar  or  corn 
syrup  and  nutmeats  or  raisins.  Put 
into  greased  loaf  pan.  allow  to  stand 
30  minutes  in  warm  place.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  40  to  45  minutes. 


The  above  recipes  are  from  our  red,  white  and  blue  booklet, 

"Best  War  Time  Recipes."   Sent  free  on  request.   Royal  Baking 

Powder  Co.,  110  William  Street,  New  York. 
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March  3,  1870- 


WILLIAM  ALLAN  NEILSON 

Thomas  W.  Lamont 
Trustee  of  Smith  College 

The  alumnae  of  Smith  College  should  all  be  informed  of  the  reasons 
which  led  the  Trustees,  unanimously  and  enthusiastically,  to  choose 
William  Allan  Neilson  as  President.  In  making  to  the  Board  of  Trustees 
its  final  report,  recommending  the  election  of  Professor  Neilson,  the 
special  committee  on  the  choice  of  a  president,  said  this: 

It  has  not  been  an  easy  task  to  find  a  new  president  for  Smith  who 
would  measure  up  to  the  high  standards  required  by  this  Board.  Your 
Committee,  realizing  your  views  on  this  point,  have  felt  it  incumbent 
upon  them  to  find  an  educator  who  is  at  the  same  time  of  first  rate  ad- 
ministrative ability;  to  find  one  who  was  especially  interested  in  the 
education  of  women;  finally  to  place  their  hands  on  the  man  whose 
standing  as  a  scholar  is  already  so  high  as  to  be  certain  to  bring  added 
repute  to  Smith  and  to  raise  our  own  excellent  standards  of  scholarship. 
In  the  person  of  Professor  Neilson  we  believe  we  have  found  such  a  man. 
He  is  not  only  a  scholar  of  international  repute,  a  teacher  of  wide  in- 
fluence, an  editor  well-known  in  many  circles,  but  a  man  of  great  charm 
and  of  equal  force,  possessing,  we  believe,  unusual  qualities  of  heart  and 
spirit  as  well  as  of  mind. 

Professor  Neilson's  distinguished  colleagues  at  Harvard,  who  were 
loath  to  let  him  go,  even  for  the  large  field  as  President  of  Smith,  dwell 
first  of  all  upon  Professor  Neilson's  qualities  as  a  scholar,  teacher,  and 
man.  One  of  them  said  to  me,  "  He  occupies  a  very  peculiar  and  strategic 
position  in  American  education,  where  his  influence  is  enormous.  It  is 
exercised  on  his  colleagues,  the  alumni,  and  the  public."  This  glowing 
praise  from  a  professor  at  Harvard,  who  himself  stands  in  the  front  rank 
of  international  scholarship,  is  simply  added  testimony  to  our  belief  that 
in  Professor  Neilson  we  have  found  the  right  man  for  the  head  of  Smith 
College. 

The  following  details  in  regard  to  President  Neilson's  life  were  made 
public  at  the  time  of  his  election,  but  they  are  reproduced  here  for  the 
benefit  of  all  Smith  women  who  have  not  yet  seen  them. 
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Professor  Neilson  is  one  of  the  leading  English  scholars  in  this  country, 
and  his  work  as  investigator  in  the  period  of  mediaeval  and  Elizabethan 
literature,  as  editor,  and  as  a  leading  member  of  many  learned  societies 
has  given  him  an  international  reputation.  As  a  teacher  at  Harvard  he 
has  been  popular  and  stimulating,  and  many  of  his  pupils  in  the  Harvard 
Graduate  School  have  gone  out  to  become  teachers  of  English  through- 
out the  country,  and  thereby  to  spread  the  Neilson  methods  of  research 
and  instruction  in  English. 

Professor  Neilson  was  born  in  1869  in  the  village  of  Doune,  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  where  his  father  was  schoolmaster.  He  was  prepared  for  col- 
lege at  Montrose  Academy,  and  graduated  from  Edinburgh  University 
with  honors  in  philosophy.  Receiving  a  travelling  fellowship  in  educa- 
tion, he  crossed  the  Atlantic  and  spent  some  time  visiting  schools  and 
colleges  in  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

During  the  next  four  years  he  was  English  Master  in  Upper  Canada 
College,  Toronto,  a  position  he  resigned  in  1895  to  enter  the  Graduate 
School  of  Harvard,  where  he  held  a  Morgan  Fellowship.  After  taking 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  at  Harvard,  Mr.  Neilson  went  to 
Bryn  Mawr  as  Associate  in  English,  returning  to  teach  at  Harvard  in 
1900.  Four  years  later  he  was  called  to  Columbia  University,  where  he 
served  as  Adjunct  Professor  and  Professor  from  1904  to  1906,  lecturing 
also  in  Barnard  College.  Since  1906  he  has  been  Professor  of  English 
at  Harvard  and  Radcliffe.  In  the  summer  of  1909  Professor  Neilson 
lectured  at  the  University  of  California,  and  in  1914-15  in  Paris  at  the 
Sorbonne  as  Exchange  Professor.  At  the  close  of  his  courses  there  he 
received  the  medal  of  the  University  of  Paris  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  the  University  in  war-time. 

In  1906  Mr.  Neilson  married  Elisabeth  Muser  of  Offenburg  in  Baden. 
They  have  three  children,  a  boy  and  two  girls. 

Professor  Neilson's  activities  in  English  scholarship  have  covered  a 
wide  field,  and  he  has  lectured  and  published  in  the  Mediaeval,  the 
Elizabethan,  and  the  Modern  periods.  Apart  from  special  articles,  he 
has  written  these  books:  "The  Origins  and  Sources  of  the  Court  of  Love," 
a  study  in  mediaeval  allegory;  "Essentials  of  Poetry,"  lectures  delivered 
at  the  Lowell  Institute  in  Boston;  "The  Facts  about  Shakespeare" 
(with  Professor  Thorndike) ;  and  "Burns,  How  to  Know  Him,"  which 
has  just  appeared.  As  editor  he  is  responsible  for  a  number  of  school 
editions  of  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  for  the  new  text  of  Shakespeare  in 
"The  Cambridge  Poets,"  the  only  complete  text  constructed  in  America 
since  Grant  White's;  for  the  "Chief  Elizabethan  Dramatists,"  and  the 
"Chief  British  Poets  of  the  Fourteenth  and  Fifteenth  Centuries"  (with 
Professor  Webster) .  He  is  joint  general  editor  of  the  Tudor  Shakespeare ; 
general  editor  of  the  series  of  Types  of  English  Literature,  and  he  collabo- 
rated with  President  Eliot  in  the  editing  of  the  Harvard  Classics. 
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The  nature  of  Professor  Neilson's  interests  in  the  life  of  the  students 
at  Harvard  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact  that  he  has  been  an  honorary 
editor  of  the  Monthly,  the  Advocate,  and  the  Lampoon,  and  an  honorary 
member  of  Phi  Beta  Kappa  and  several  undergraduate  literary  clubs. 

His  most  important  work  in  the  Harvard  Graduate  School  has  been 
in  the  directing  of  research  in  the  field  of  modern  literature.  Outside  of 
the  University,  he  has  been  President  of  the  New  England  Association  of 
Teachers  of  English,  Vice-president  of  the  American  Folk-Lore  Society, 
and  of  the  Modern  Language  Association  of  America,  and  is  a  Fellow  of 
the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences. 


It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  announce  the  date  of  the  Inauguration 
of  Mr.  Neilson,  but  it  is  probable  that  it  will  take  place  either  on  the 
Thursday  or  Friday  prior  to  Commencement. 


WAR-TIME  ACTIVITIES  IN  THE  COLLEGE 

Ada  Comstock 

To  the  casual  observer  it  may  easily  appear  that  Smith  College  thinks 
the  war  is  to  be  won  by  knitting.  The  gay  knitting  bags  and  the  sombre 
sweaters  and  mufflers  and  helmets  and  socks  are  to  be  seen  everywhere. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  knitting  lends  itself  well  to  the  schedule  and  the 
circumstances  of  the  college  student,  and  both  the  Red  Cross  and  our 
own  Unit  have  suggested  it  as  the  special  contribution  of  the  College  to 
their  needs.  But  the  story  is  not  all  of  yarn  and  needles.  Though  still 
a  part  of  the  Hampshire  County  Chapter,  we  have  this  year  organized 
our  own  branch  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  have  pledged  over  $1200  a  month 
for  its  support.  To  one  who  likes  to  watch  for  the  coming  of  good  out 
of  the  evil  of  war  it  is  pleasant  to  think  that  so  many  young  women  have 
enlisted  in  a  society  which,  if  it  can  carry  its  war  strength  into  times  of 
peace,  has  such  inspiring  possibilities.  In  addition  to  the  knitting,  com- 
fort kits  and  Christmas  bags  will  represent  Smith  College  in  the  packing 
cases  sent  out  by  the  Red  Cross. 

On  the  first  Friday  evening  of  the  year  the  whole  college  assembled  to 
say  good-bye  to  Dr. — now  Major — Goldthwait,  and  to  hear  from  him 
of  a  very  direct  opportunity  for  serving  the  country.  He  is  now  on  his 
way  to  Europe  to  organize,  under  the  War  Department,  a  line  of  four- 
teen orthopedic  hospitals,  providing  in  all  for  thirty-five  thousand  beds. 
The  work  he  gave  us  to  do  is  the  making  of  surgical  dressings  of  the  type 
needed  in  these  hospitals.  The  material  comes  to  us  directly  from  the 
War  Department,  and  an  army  nurse,  Miss  Clara  Ellwanger,  is  now  in- 
structing about  three  hundred  students  in  the  processes  of  making  the 
dressings  and  packing  them  for  transport.     She  will  leave  behind  her  a 
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committee  of  faculty  and  students  to  carry  on  the  work.  The  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  Society  is  devoting  its  room  in  the  Students'  Building  to  this  emer- 
gency service. 

The  Unit  Rally  and  its  results  are  described  elsewhere  in  this  number 
of  the  Quarterly.  Miss  Katharine  Knight  1914,  secretary  of  the  S.  C. 
A.  C.  W.,  is  chairman  of  the  Unit  committee  of  undergraduates,  and  by 
vote  of  the  Association  is  using  its  room  in  the  Students'  Building  for 
giving  out  supplies  and  receiving  completed  articles.  The  bright  little 
caps  and  sweaters  which  Miss  Hague  displayed  at  the  Rally  made  a  strong 
appeal  and  will  afford  welcome  relief  to  hands  long  busied  only  with  gray 
and  khaki-colored  wools.*  A  few  more  letters  from  the  members  of  the 
Unit  to  tell  us  exactly  what  they  are  doing,  a  few  pictures,  perhaps,  if 
the  Censor  will  let  them  pass,  and  we  shall  appreciate  fully  our  privilege 
in  being  the  "detail  guarding  the  line." 

Making  supplies  and  giving  money  are  not,  however,  the  only  responses 
of  the  College  to  the  war  emergency.  A  good  many  students  are  trying 
to  fit  themselves  to  be  of  some  specific  service  as  soon  as  they  graduate. 
Many  are  looking  toward  social  service,  and  are  equipping  themselves 
for  it  by  electing  courses  in  economics  and  sociology.  It  is  possible  that 
before  the  year  ends  an  extra-curricular  course  will  be  offered  to  seniors 
who  hope  to  go  directly  into  social  service  organizations.  Mindful  of 
the  increasing  demand  for  capable  secretaries,  other  students  are  taking 
lessons  in  typewriting  and  stenography  at  the  Northampton  Commercial 
College.  One  course  of  a  technical  nature  is  now  offered  within  the 
curriculum — a  course  in  hospital  laboratory  technic,  offered  by  the  de- 
partments of  botany,  chemistry,  and  zoology,  and  designed  to  fit  students 
to  become  assistants  in  war  hospital  laboratories.  It  is  not  easy  to 
estimate  the  number  of  students  who  are  now  shaping  their  courses  of 
study  with  a  view  to  going  into  professional  schools,  into  nurses'  training 
courses,  or  into  lines  of  work  newly  opened  to  women,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  the  present  situation  has  helped  many  to  look  ahead. 

A  college  of  liberal  arts  must,  however,  make  its  chief  contribution  to 
the  war  situation  in  ways  not  so  readily  defined.  The  aims  and  ideals 
for  which  it  stands — clear  thinking,  sound  knowledge,  clear  and  high 
purposes — were  never  more  valuable  to  the  world  than  they  are  at 
present.  In  general,  the  most  patriotic  service  it  can  render  is  to  do 
better  the  things  it  has  always  tried  to  do.  Better  teaching  and  better 
learning  constitute  our  plain  duty  and  our  emergency  service. 

*  Since  this  article  was  written  word  has  been  received  that  the  French  peasants  do  not  wear  bright 
colors  even  in  peace-times,  and  therefore  the  wools  for  our  Unit  must  not  be  gay  if  the  garments  knitted 
are  to  give  the  full  measure  of  satisfaction. — The  Editors. 


THE   IDEALS,    SCOPE,   AND   EQUIPMENT   OF  THE 
DEPARTMENT  OF  CHEMISTRY 

Mary  Louise  Foster 

Miss  Foster  was  graduated  in  1891.  She  took  her  master's  degree  at  Smith  in  1912 
and  her  doctor's  degree  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  1914.  She  taught  chemistry  for 
six  years  in  the  Boston  public  schools;  was  for  five  years  assistant  in  the  biological  re- 
search laboratory  of  C.  H.  Herter,  New  York,  and  for  three  years  on  the  scientific  staff 
of  the  chemical  works  at  Maywood,  N.J.  She  was  professor  of  chemistry  in  the  Woman's 
Medical  College  in  New  York  from  1904-05,  and  has  been  at  Smith  since  1908. 

The  ideals,  scope,  and  equipment  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry  of  Smith 
College,  with  a  building  for  its  exclusive  use,  an  enrollment  of  345  students,  and  a 
faculty  of  eight  men  and  women,  are  to-day  the  realization  of  one  part  of  Sophia 
Smith's  dream  for  the  education  of  young  women.  In  her  will  she  says:  "I  would 
have  the  education  suited  to  the  mental  and  physical  wants  of  women.  It  is  not 
my  design  to  render  my  sex  any  the  less  feminine,  but  to  develop  as  fully  as  may  be 
the  power  of  womanhood  and  to  furnish  women  writh  the  means  of  usefulness, 
happiness,  and  honor  now  withheld  from  them."  She  put  no  restriction  upon  her 
executors  and  this  freedom  finds  expression  in  the  first  prospectus  in  which  we  have 
this  statement:  "The  design  is  to  furnish  them  the  means  and  facilities  for  educa- 
tion equal  to  those  which  are  afforded  in  our  colleges  for  young  men."  The  scope, 
too,  while  not  being  limited,  was  defined  in  the  first  prospectus.  The  need  of  a 
college  offering  these  opportunities  was  evident  and  the  disposition  to  gratify  the 
need  was  present.  The  outline  of  the  course  of  study  printed  in  the  first  official 
bulletin  says:  "While  all  the  physical  sciences  will  be  taught  so  as  to  keep  pace  with 
the  scientific  and  material  progress  of  the  age,  particular  regard  will  be  paid  to  those 
branches  (for  example,  chemistry,  botany,  anatomy,  physiology)  which  although 
much  neglected  by  women  hitherto,  are  particularly  fitted  to  her  nature  and  in- 
dispensable for  her  work."  This  was  published  September  10,  1872.  Such  were 
the  ideals  of  the  founder  and  her  trustees.  Time  has  not  changed  these  ideals. 
Forty-five  years  of  uninterrupted  use  find  them  still  sane  and  workable.  Chemistry 
trains  the  powers  of  observation  and  obliges  the  acceptance  of  the  evidence  of  fact. 
But  to  be  "a  picker-up  of  learning's  crumbs"  provides  a  woman  with  little  lasting 
satisfaction,  while  research  and  service  hold  out  alluring  rewards.  Honor  is  the 
reward  paid  more  and  more  often  for  such  service.  Sophia  Smith  was  a  wise 
woman  with  a  vision;  she  realized  that  the  usefulness,  happiness,  and  honor  of 
her  sex  lay  in  the  liberal  education  which  combined  in  its  course  the  groundwork 
for  culture,  research,  vocation,  and  service. 

The  scope  of  the  proposed  college  was  further  emphasized  by  the  character  of  the 
faculty.  The  first  teacher  in  the  Department  of  Chemistry  was  Miss  Bessie  Capen, 
a  student  from  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology.  In  the  early  seventies, 
it  was  decided  to  introduce  the  subject  of  chemistry,  then  a  new  study  for  girls, 
into  the  high  schools  of  Boston.  Miss  Capen  went  to  the  Institute  to  inquire  about 
the  opportunity  for  preparation  for  this  work  and  found  that  Professor  Ordway,who 
was  interested  in  woman's  education,  had  the  day  before  consented  to  receive  into 
his  private  laboratory  a  Vassar  woman,  Ellen  Swallow,  later  to  become  Mrs.  Ellen 
H.  Richards,  and  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  accept  a  second  student  as  companion 
for  her.     Miss  Capen's  preparation  was  therefore  exactly  the  type  of  training  de- 
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sired  for  the  Smith  College  students.  Miss  Capen  remained  four  years  and  was 
then  succeeded  by  John  T.  Stoddard,  the  present  head,  who  had  already  been  in 
the  College  two  years.  Mr.  Stoddard  brought  to  the  department  the  standards 
and  methods  of  the  German  university,  for  he  had  made  his  doctor's  degree  in 
Gottingen  under  Hiibner  in  1877.  His  thesis  was  in  organic  chemistry,  a  study  at 
that  time  in  its  greatest  glory  and  one  filling  its  followers  with  infectious  enthusiasm. 
New  courses  appeared  in  the  catalog,  some  in  which  six  hours  of  laboratory  work 
counted  as  one.  New  courses  in  theory  were  also  offered.  All  of  these  were  such 
courses  as  were  given  in  the  men's  colleges.  No  distinction  in  the  mental  attain- 
ments possible  to  men  and  women  was  recognized.  The  result  was  that  in  the  few 
instances  where  twenty-five  years  ago  an  alumna  came  in  direct  competition  with 
men,  she  found  herself  equipped  with  principles  and  methods  which  left  her  un- 
ashamed in  the  presence  of  her  associates. 

The  development  of  organic  chemistry  has  led  to  a  great  extension  in  its  applica- 
tion to  practical  things,  and  it  is  this  phase  which  is  most  interesting  to  the  majority 
of  women.  The  first  course  introduced  was  one  in  sanitary  chemistry.  It  came 
as  the  result  of  an  urgent,  persistent  appeal  from  the  alumnae  for  work  in  domestic 
science.  Biological  chemistry  and  food  chemistry  were  not  then  the  recognized 
science  that  they  are  to-day,  but  the  course  as  it  was  given  in  1898  was  founded  on 
sound  chemical  principles.  Twelve  years  later,  when  biological  chemistry,  or 
biochemistry,  had  made  good  its  claim  to  a  place  in  the  curriculum,  that  too  was  in- 
troduced. And  this  year  a  course  in  colloid  chemistry,  the  last  word  in  the  subject, 
is  being  given.  The  chief's  eager  interest  in  what  is  new  is  controlled  by  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  is  sound  and  true  and  valuable,  so  that  however  keen  his 
enthusiasm  for  the  new  fields  in  chemistry,  there  is  a  sane  restraint  against  any 
tendency  to  pursue  a  fad.  Hence  there  has  been  a  steady  progress  toward  a  rounded 
course  laid  upon  a  foundation  of  theory  sound  though  new,  allied  to  a  consistently 
broad  practice.     Thus  has  the  scope  of  the  original  design  broadened  with  the  times. 

The  equipment  of  the  department  is  a  story  of  similar  advance  and  development. 
What  has  proved  itself  of  value  is  replaced,  when  worn  out  or  broken  beyond  re- 
pair. There  has  been  no  waste  nor  has  there  been  any  disposition  to  make  shift  to 
get  along  when  to  do  so  would  be  a  handicap  on  the  efficiency  of  the  instruction. 
New  apparatus  has  always  been  tried  and  tested  and,  if  suitable,  has  been  installed. 

The  first  classes  were  held  in  a  small  room  in  College  Hall,  long  since  obliterated. 
In  1886  Lilly  Hall  was  built.  Here  were  spacious  rooms  compared  with  the  former 
cramped  quarters,  and  chemistry  and  physics,  both  under  Professor  Stoddard's 
direction,  spread  out  over  two  floors.  In  February  1899,  the  department  moved  to 
its  present  building,  "erected  by  the  Class  of  1895  and  their  friends,"  as  the  tablet  in 
the  hall  records.  Here  was  spaciousness  indeed.  A  large  assembly  room  of  excellent 
acoustic  properties,  with  adequate  lighting  facilities  and  with  a  seating  capacity 
of  250,  gave  promise  of  usefulness  for  years.  There  were  three  large  laboratories, 
several  smaller  ones,  a  library,  a  combustion  room,  balance  room,  offices,  supply 
rooms,  and  store  rooms.  Nineteen  years  later,  the  building  had  become  so  crowded 
that  another  laboratory  was  a  necessity,  and  one  of  the  store  rooms,  formerly  known 
as  the  sub-basement,  has  been  converted  into  a  biochemical  laboratory.  It  is  a 
large  room  occupying  three-quarters  of  the  depth  of  the  building,  lighted  by  five 
windows  through  which  pours  the  morning  sun;  for  dark  days  there  is  ample  artifi- 
cial light.  The  shining  white  enamel  walls  make  a  most  pleasant  workroom  for  the 
21  students  who  elect  biochemistry.     The  departmental  library  is  well  supplied  with 
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books  and  possesses  complete  files  of  all  the  current  chemical  magazines;  the  balance 
room  is  equipped  with  twelve  Becker  and  Sartorius  balances,  while  the  biochemical 
laboratory  has  ten  of  the  best  Bausch  and  Lomb  microscopes.  Other  supplies  are 
in  the  same  proportion. 

Any  measure  of  the  value  of  the  study  of  chemistry  for  women  is  difficult  of 
estimation.  As  a  science,  it  has  suffered  from  the  handicap  of  prejudice  which  has 
urged  women  toward  literary  and  historical  studies,  as  well  as  from  an  exaggerated 
notion  of  the  long  hours  necessary  for  any  achievement.  Much  of  this  prejudice 
has  been  overcome  in  the  last  few  years  and  is  likely  to  disappear  entirely  in  face 
of  the  demand  for  chemists  and  the  really  high  wages  which  are  being  paid,  for 
women  are  replacing  men  and  are  receiving  the  same  salaries  as  the  men.  Perhaps 
a  better  criterion  would  be  the  career  of  some  of  those  who  have  taken  the  full 
course.  Naturally  many  of  these  marry;  they  testify  that  they  wish  that  they  had 
had  more  chemistry.  Others  have  become  teachers,  analytical  chemists  for  large 
commercial  and  manufacturing  concerns,  and  biological  chemists  in  hospitals  and 
municipal  boards  of  health.  In  the  past  two  years,  three  students  have  made  their 
masters'  theses  in  the  department:  one  of  these  is  teaching  chemistry  in  Ginling 
College,  China;  another  is  assistant  bacteriologist  in  the  Yale  Medical  School;  while 
the  third  is  research  assistant  on  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Fund  at  the  Massachusetts 
Institute  of  Technology.  Slowly,  as  the  years  go  by,  the  honor  that  Sophia  Smith 
desired  for  the  women  of  her  dream  college  is  coming  to  them,  and  they  are  showing 
themselves  worthy  of  the  faith  which  inspired  the  founding  of  the  College. 

I  have  spoken  of  the  material  equipment  of  the  department.  Not  less  important 
is  the  staff,  several  of  whom  have  been  here  through  a  long  term  of  years.  Team 
work  is  what  actually  accomplishes  results  and  that  is  characteristic  of  the  per- 
sonnel of  the  Department  of  Chemistry. 

THE    NEW   INFIRMARY 

The  joyful  completion  on  Commencement  Day  of  the  fund  for  the  Infirmary 
was  the  signal,  of  course,  for  the  beginning  of  plans.  Already  the  vision  had  a  local 
habitation  on  Paradise  Road  and  a  name — the  Elizabeth  Mason  Infirmary.  On 
July  third  the  Committee  on  Buildings  and  Grounds  had  a  meeting  at  which  it  was 
decided  that  Taylor  and  Putnam  of  Northampton  should  be  the  architects.  Dr. 
Gilman  visited  a  number  of  infirmaries,  plans  were  studied,  sketches  were  made, 
and  at  this  moment  the  working  drawings  are  ready  to  be  submitted  to  contractors. 
They  present  a  two-story  brick  building  of  Georgian  style,  facing  Paradise  Road, 
but  with  its  long  axis  parallel  to  Mill  River  so  that  as  many  rooms  as  possible  may 
look  toward  trees  and  sunset.  It  contains  some  single  rooms  and  some  wards  for  two, 
three,  or  four  beds,  providing  in  all  thirty-eight  beds  for  patients.  There  is  a  wing 
for  contagious  cases,  so  arranged  that  four  communicable  diseases  may  be  cared 
for  at  once.  .Bathrooms  are  numerous,  and  there  are  fireplaces — for  ventilation 
as  well  as  for  good  cheer — in  all  the  wards  and  in  most  of  the  single  rooms.  Two 
sun  porches  look  toward  Mill  River.  The  kitchen,  pantries,  and  rooms  for  the 
cook  and  maids  are  in  a  wing  of  their  own  at  the  back  of  the  building,  and  it  is 
expected  that  deliveries  of  supplies  will  be  made  by  an  alley-way  from  Dryads'  Green, 
thus  insuring  quiet  for  the  patients'  rooms.  We  hope  that  the  foundation  can  be 
completed  this  fall,  and  that  when  college  opens  in  September  1918  the  Elizabeth 
Mason  Infirmary  may  stand  finished  and  equipped  for  use. 

Ada  Comstock. 


FOR  A  DREAM'S  SAKE 

Fannie  Stearns  Davis 

The  following  poem  was  read  by  Josephine  Daskam  Bacon  at  the  farewell  luncheon 
given  to  the  Unit  by  the  New  York  Smith  Club  on  July  27. 

As  in  a  mist 

There  passed  great  queenly  women  of  old  days, 

Moving  through  blood-red  battle-dust  and  storm. 

There  was  Cuchulain's  Queen,  Emer  the  Fair, 

And  Deirdre,  loved  of  kings — and  countless  more.     .     .     . 

Chariots  of  splintered  bronze  and  gold  lay  heaped 
With  tall  dead  horses  and  bright  blood-stained  robes; 
Spears  shattered,  banners  trampled  under  blood. 

There  was  a  noise  of  desperate  feet ;  a  shout 
Of  heavy  waves,  and  heavy  winds,  and  Death, 
And  women  keening,  keening,  in  the  mist; 
Passionate,  hopeless — 

far,  oh,  far  away!     .     .     . 

O  royal  mourners! — Years  with  hands  of  mist 
Blot  out  your  passion  with  your  loveliness. 

A  sharp  wind  sings.    The  sun  leaps  like  a  sword. 
A  world  betrayed  swings  to  new  battle-fields, 
Silent  of  lips,  grim-cheeked,  unglamorous, 
Grappling  with  demons.    There!     Again!    Again! 
Gleam  shapes  of  women,  blurring  in  the  smoke 
And  blind  delirious  noise. 

They  pass,  and  pass, 
Serving  and  suffering, — and  laughing  too, 
Too  strong  to  falter  and  too  wise  to  weep.     .     .     . 

And  some     .     .     .     have  faces  that  we  used  to  know 
In  the  light  friendly  days  gone  by.     .     .     . 

We  follow  them,  whispering  'God-speed!'     No  more: 
Being  too  silent  with  our  pride  for  speech. 

Great  ancient  Queens  of  sorrowful  Romance, 
Cover  your  fair  brows  and  bright  jewelled  locks, 
And  give  these  women  place,  to  serve,  not  weep. 
You  loved  your  heroes:  they,  the  heroic  thing 
Hidden  in  horrors  and  despairs  and  death. 
High  in  adventurous  honor  they  go  out 
For  a  dream's  sake,  undreaming.     .     .     . 

The  sharp  wind  sings.     The  sun  leaps,  branding  them 
New  knights  of  all  great  perilous  comradeship. 
Into  the  bitter  smoke  of  the  World-Forge 
They  blow,  brave  sparks. 

Once  more, — God-speed!     God-speed! 
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THE  GOVERNMENT  BARAQUES  IN  WHICH  THE  UNIT  LIVES.    [See  page  20 


IN  FRONT  OF  THE  LITTLE  CHURCH  AT  GRlJCOURT.    [See  page  22. 


COMING  HOME  FROM  MASS,  ST.  MATTHEW'S  DAY.     [See  page  22.] 


THE  UNIT  AT  WORK 

Much  has  happened  to  the  Unit  since  that  red-letter  day  in  July — "the  hottest 
day,  of  the  hottest  week,  of  the  hottest  month  of  the  summer" — on  which  more 
than  two  hundred  Smith  alumnae  were  gathered  together  by  invitation  of  the  New 
York  Club  for  a  "farewell  luncheon  to  the  Unit."  And  yet  it  is  with  this  day  that 
we  must  take  up  the  tale  of  our  "SCRU" — indeed  it  was  on  that  day  that  the 
title  was  conferred  and  "Strengthen  the  SCRU"  became  our  slogan. 

It  was  a  thrilling  occasion.  There  were  representatives  from  four  of  our  local 
clubs  present — Berkshire  County,  Boston,  Eastern  Connecticut,  and  Rhode  Island — , 
and  a  sheaf  of  telegrams  represented  almost  all  the  rest;  there  were  invited  guests  from 
the  other  large  colleges  for  women;  there  was  Mr.  Henry  P.  Davison,  chairman  of 
the  War  Council  of  the  Red  Cross,  a  living  testimony  to  the  persuasive  powers  of 
Mrs.  Morrow;  there  was  the  entire  Unit  Committee,  gallant  in  spite  of  its  appalling 
labors  since  Commencement  time;  and,  finally,  there  was  the  Unit  itself,  gallant 
because  of  the  vision  that  was  sending  them  overseas  "for  a  dream's  sake."  We 
had  never  doubted  their  spirit  but  when  we  saw  them  on  that  grilling  day,  smiling 
and  undismayed  in  their  gray  woolen  uniforms  with  touches  of  French  blue,  we 
were  convinced  that  their  fortitude  would  carry  them  unscathed  through  any 
amount  of  physical  discomforts  "over  there." 

The  Assembly  Room  was  patriotic  and  gay  with  the  flags  of  America  and  France 
and  the  gold  and  white  banner  of  Smith,  and  as  the  Unit  marched  to  its  place  there 
was  some  Smith  College  singing  that  caught  in  our  throats  a  bit  although  we  were 
bursting  with  pride.  And  the  speeches — one  doesn't  hear  such  satisfying  speeches 
every  day,  more's  the  pity !  There  were  six  of  them  and  each  one  made  us  forget 
the  thermometer!  We  were  honored  to  have  Mr.  Davison  as  our  guest,  and  he  gave 
a  short  and  fine  address  on  the  work  and  ideals  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Mrs.  Thayer  spoke  for  the  Unit  Committee,  and  her  interesting  recital  of  statis- 
tics and  details  of  work  accomplished  in  those  few  weeks  left  us  breathless  with 
admiration.  Also,  she  introduced  the  individual  members  of  the  Unit,  who  rose 
and  bowed  politely  and  all  too  modestly.  It  was  an  oral  "Who's  Who,"  and  you 
are  referred  to  the  picture  for  particulars. 

Dean  Comstock  spoke  for  the  College  and  said  in  part: 

As  we  survey  proudly  these  members  of  our  Unit,  it  would  be  impossible  to  say 
that  anything  in  their  appearance  suggests  the  Pilgrim  Fathers;  and  yet  as  I  have 
thought  about  them  I  have  been  haunted  by  a  kind  of  parallelism  between  this 
adventure  of  theirs  and  that  undertaken  by  our  forebears  some  three  hundred 
years  ago.  Like  the  Pilgrims  they  are  venturing  on  perilous  seas;  like  the  Pilgrims 
they  are  facing  unknown  discomforts,  privations,  and  dangers;  like  the  Pilgrims 
they  are  going  in  the  hope  of  rendering  what  is  now  a  more  terrible  wilderness  a 
place  of  homes  and  fruitfulness.  But  there  the  parallelism  ends.  For  the  Pilgrims, 
with  all  their  courage  and  high-heartedness,  sailed  on  their  own  behalf  to  establish 
homes  of  their  own,  which  their  children  might  inherit.  These  Pilgrims  of  ours  are 
seeking  not  their  own.  To  courage,  and  hardihood,  and  initiative — to  the  splendid 
pioneer  qualities — they  add  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  others.  It  is  possible,  I 
think,  to  search  too  diligently  and  optimistically  for  silver  linings  in  these  dark 
clouds  which  threaten  us.  The  evil  of  war  cannot  be  outweighed  by  the  heroic 
deeds  it  provokes,  but  is  not  this  Unit  one  triumphant  bit  of  evidence  that  the 
virtues  and  valors  of  our  forefathers  still  live  in  us,  and  that  to  them  this  twentieth 
century  can  sometimes,  even  in  its  black  hour,  add  a  humaneness  of  its  own? 
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I  have  imagined  also  in  dwelling  upon  our  Unit  and  its  plans  that  its  members 
believe  themselves  to  be  about  to  leave  this  country,  their  college,  their  friends. 
No  doubt  they  are  victims  of  that  plausible  fallacy  that  it  is  impossible  for  one  body 
to  be  in  two  or  more  places  at  the  same  time.  But  if  they  think  so  they  are  wrong. 
In  Northampton,  for  instance,  they  are  and  will  be  very  real  presences.  In  a  mate- 
rial way  I  hope  that  we  can  build  a  great  deal  of  our  war  relief  work  around  the 
needs,  the  requisitions,  and  demands  of  the  Smith  Unit.  Last  year  our  students 
made  125  kits  of  baby  clothing,  1300  articles  for  hospital  use,  not  to  mention  scores 
of  knitted  articles,  sweaters  and  stockings  and  scarfs,  and  raised  altogether  more 
than  $10,000  in  money  in  response  merely  to  their  own  realization  of  the  needs  of 
the  time.  If  by  the  voices  of  their  own  alumnae  they  can  be  asked  for  definite  sup- 
plies, for  money  to  be  put  to  specific  uses,  I  should  not  be  willing  to  set  a  limit  to 
the  amount  which  can  be  done.  Nineteen  hundred  pairs  of  hands  can  accomplish 
a  great  deal  if  they  are  zealously  used ;  and  the  zeal  is  there  for  the  Unit  to  call  upon. 
But  the  members  of  the  Unit  will  be  present  among  us  not  alone  as  directors  for  our 
war  relief  work.  Their  welfare,  their  success,  their  experiences,  so  far  as  we  may 
know  them,  will  be  the  subject  of  our  daily  talk.  Their  names — first  names,  too — 
will  be  often  on  our  lips;  and  admiration  for  their  initiative,  their  devotion,  their 
courage,  will  be  warm  in  our  hearts.  Admiration  for  their  skill,  too,  and  for  the 
mind  and  training — yes,  the  bodily  strength — which  have  made  it  possible  for 
them  to  offer  themselves  in  service.  In  thinking  of  the  various  influences  which 
will  affect  the  tone  of  our  next  college  year,  I  can  find  none  upon  which  we  can  rely 
more  surely  for  an  inspiration  to  steady,  cheerful  work,  to  right  feeling,  to  sane, 
intelligent  thinking,  than  upon  the  unseen  presences  of  the  members  of  our  Unit. 
Never  in  their  busiest  undergraduate  days,  never  in  their  later  successes,  will  they 
have  been  more  truly  and  vitally  and  helpfully  present  in  Northampton  than  during 
their  days  in  France. 

This  which  I  have  been  saying  is  a  truth,  but  I  wish  that  there  might  also  be  a 
miracle,  and  that  we  others  going  our  daily  round  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  might 
be  with  the  Unit  in  France.  I  wish  that  the  strength  of  our  arms  and  the  energy 
in  our  veins  might  be  there  to  be  drawn  upon  at  will.  In  sympathy  at  any  rate, 
and  in  spirit  we  shall  all  be  there;  and  I  hope  that  the  Unit  will  feel  itself  not  a 
Unit  at  all,  simply  the  altogether  necessary  nucleus  of  a  Unit  8000  strong. 

It  is  a  great  privilege  for  me  to  be  able  to  speak  to  you,  Mrs.  Hawes,  and  to  your 
associates  to-day  in  the  name  of  the  College.  I  wish  that  the  message  of  the  College 
might  be  given  by  a  stronger  and  more  authoritative  voice  than  mine;  and  yet  I 
know  that  you  will  think  not  at  all  of  the  instrument,  but  only  of  the  great  presence 
of  the  College  itself  when  I  say  that  with  pride  and  with  joy,  with  a  sense  of  sacri- 
fice, and  with  a  sense  of  exceeding  great  gain,  the  College — faculty  and  students 
and  all — gives  you  her  thanks  for  your  service,  her  God-speed  for  your  journey,  and 
her  prayers  for  the  happy  accomplishment  of  your  work,  and  for  your  safe  return. 

Was  Miss  Comstock  visualizing  the  night  in  October  when  the  big  Rally  for  the 
Unit  took  place  when  she  spoke  of  the  response  of  the  students  "to  the  voices  of 
their  own  alumnae"?  for  surely  on  that  night  the  Unit  was  present  on  the  Smith 
College  campus,  and  tiny  sweaters  and  caps  and  scarfs  began  to  blossom  like  the 
flowers  in  May  as  the  undergraduates  put  their  1947  pairs  of  hands  to  the  SCRU. 

Mrs.  Morrow  spoke  for  the  alumnae  and  said: 

I  have  never  before  tried  to  speak  for  6000  people,  and  yet  I  realize  that  I  am 
speaking  for  the  alumnae  all  over  the  country  who  wish  that  they  could  be  here 
to-day.  They  are  all  thinking  of  the  Smith  Relief  Unit;  they  are  all  hoping  that 
it  may  be  a  success.  I  feel  that  this  is  a  new  kind  of  Commencement  for  Smith 
College — not  the  commencement  of  our  class,  but  the  graduation  of  the  whole 
College  into  a  new  world  of  work.  We  are  being  tested  in  a  new  way.  We  are 
sending  out  women  to  do  war  service.    We  have  never  done  that  before. 

A  little  new  Smith  College  is  going  over  to  France.  Eighteen  women!  Seven 
more  than  were  in  the  first  class  that  graduated  from  the  College!  And  in  this  day 
of  the  world's  great  need  we  are  glad  that  we  have  a  large  college  to  call  upon; 
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that  we  can  ask  the  East  and  the  West,  the  North  and  the  South  to  help.  We  are 
glad  that  ten  states  go  in  our  Unit — running  all  the  way  across  the  continent  from 
California  to  Massachusetts.  We  are  glad  that  fourteen  classes  are  represented 
from  1888  to  1914.  We  want  you  to  feel  that  all  classes,  states,  and  ages  fall  in 
behind  you,  all  merged  together  in  one  great  desire  to  help. 

And  so,  little  new  Smith  College,  we,  the  alumnae,  wish  you  God-speed.  We  do 
not  fear  for  one  moment  that  you  with  your  devotion  and  courage  will  fail  us.  We 
only  hope  that  we  may  not  fail  you;  that  you  may  feel  old  Smith  College  behind 
you — a  Unit  tool 

Mrs.  Morrow  surely  was  not  only  remembering  the  thousands  of  dollars  that 
the  alumnae  had  already  raised  but  was  looking  ahead  to  the  fall  when  every 
local  club  began  to  clamor  for  work  to  do. 

Marie  Wolfs,  a  member  of  the  Unit,  spoke  briefly,  but  her  words  were  intensely 
thrilling  for  she  is  a  Belgian  girl;  she  was  caught  in  Liege  when  the  Germans  came, 
and  walked  out  of  the  country  through  just  such  devastation  as  the  Unit  was  going 
to  meet. 

Mrs.  Hawes  gave  the  message  of  the  Unit,  and  she  said: 

Fellow  Alumnae  and  other  Friends: 

This  moment  seems  to  me  a  very  significant  one.  You  have  honored  and  cheered 
the  Unit  by  coming  here  on  a  notoriously  hot  day  to  wish  us  God-speed.  You  have 
given  generously  of  time,  money,  and  work  to  produce  this  moment.  The  idea  of 
a  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  had  birth  and  baptism  at  a  luncheon — that  of  the  Smith 
College  Club  of  Boston  on  April  28.  It  now  receives  confirmation  at  a  luncheon  at 
the  early  age  of  three  months.  We  rejoice  in  our  youthfulness.  We  are  glad  that 
when  this  beloved  Unit  was  still  in  the  creeping  stage,  the  Alumnae  Association 
saw  it  and  decided  that  the  youngster  was  worth  rearing. 

Now  here  we  stand,  trying  to  be  self-confident  although  really  very-  modest. 
Like  all  young  people  worth  their  salt  we  think  there  are  tremendous  things  before 
us  although  rather  vague  as  to  what  they  are.  We  see  the  terrible  need.  We  feel 
our  powers  with  you  behind  us,  and  nothing  looks  impossible.  We  are  elated  by 
our  rapid  growth.  We  had  never  all  met  until  yesterday,  but  already  we  like  and 
admire  each  other.  We  feel  ourselves  well  endowed  with  the  lessons  taught  us  by 
our  dear  College,  with  our  postgraduate  experience,  with  the  gifts  you  have  show- 
ered upon  us.  We  have  had  luck.  Our  Government  has  graciously  given  us  per- 
mission to  travel  and  a  freight  liner  to  which  I  hope  the  Committee  will  send  a  spe- 
cial note  of  thanks  has  given  us  free  transportation  for  our  three  motor  trucks  and 
portable  headquarters.  The  French  line  has  generously  granted  us  the  same  favors 
it  awards  to  our  elders — the  two  Ambulance  Services  and  the  Red  Cross.  Yester- 
day I  heard,  but  will  not  vouch  for  it  yet,  that  the  French  Government  has  already 
assigned  us  a  post  of  honor  since  it  is  in  a  district  where  the  fight  for  the  redemption 
of  France — and  of  humanity  as  nobly  represented  by  France — has  been  fiercest. 

Yes,  we  have  been  lucky,  and  I  hope  our  star  will  continue  to  be  a  lucky  star. 
We  need  it  overhead,  for  as  a  matter  of  fact  we  cannot  see  the  hand  before  our  face. 
Our  trucks,  our  new  homes  are  at  sea  to-day.  Will  they  ever  reach  land?  God 
knows.  In  the  last  month  two  boats  of  that  line  have  been  sunk.  Last  year  while 
I  was  crossing  the  ocean  the  Bulgarians  were  having  their  innings,  and  when  I 
landed  at  Bordeaux  all  my  previously  laid  plans  for  helping  the  Serbians  by  way  of 
Greece  had  been  frustrated.  Shall  we  have  a  similar  experience  and  find  that  during 
our  ten  days  at  sea  the  world  has  taken  mean  advantage  of  us  and  unsettled  all 
our  projects? 

I  said  the  way  was  actually  dark  before  us  though  ablaze  with  hope  of  service. 
In  this  darkness  we  must  walk  step  by  step;  first  get  ourselves  across,  if  God  wills 
it,  then  assemble  our  cars  and  have  them  bring  our  movable  quarters  to  Paris; 
then  say  to  the  French  Government  through  the  proper  channels,  "Here  we  are — 
our  trucks  and  ourselves;  use  us  for  your  women  and  children  as  you  have  used  our 
brothers  in  the  Ambulance  for  your  wounded."  And  if  we  are  patient,  if  we  hold 
fast  to  the  closing  words  of  the  Te  Deum — "O  Lord  in  Thee  have  I  trusted. 
Let  me  never  be  confounded," — which  I  think  may  be  interpreted  without  any 
loss  of  reverence,  "Let  me  never  be  upset:  thrown  off  my  base:  rattled" — if  we 
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can  do  this,  wait  for  our  chance  of  serving  and  then  act  promptly  and  wisely,  the 
French  will  be  glad  we  came. 

To  make  the  French  glad  we  came — that  is  what  we  must  work  for.  The  most 
efficient  charity  organization  is  a  failure  if  it  cannot  qualify  by  this  test.  And  when 
people  tell  me  they  do  not  approve  of  our  going  as  a  Unit  since  they  can  see  good 
only  in  centralized  effort,  I  think,  "Ask  the  French";  ask  them  whether  they  prefer 
to  be  helped  always  by  a  central  bureau  or  whether  they  like  the  personal  touch  of 
friends  living  with  them,  learning  first-hand  their  needs,  doctoring  their  ailments, 
sharing  with  them  and  making  their  heroism  known  to  a  world  eager  to  show  homage 
to  it  in  gifts.    Ask  the  French,  and  we  of  the  Smith  Unit  will  accept  their  decision. 

Yes,  I  have  the  audacity  to  rejoice  that  a  new  relief  organization  has  been  born 
fullfledged  with  a  membership  of  10,000, — all  the  women  who  have  studied  at  Smith 
College.  They  belong  to  other  relief  organizations  I  know,  but  all  but  a  very  small 
minority  will  want  to  belong  to  this  one  unless  we  disgrace  it,  and  if  we  do  you  must 
recall  us  and  send  others  in  our  places.    The  work  must  not  fail. 

And  I  sincerely  hope  that  other  women's  colleges  will  soon  join  us  in  France. 
Do  you  realize  that  we  have  provided  for  this  in  our  name?  Of  course  you  know 
that  we  are  reform  spellers,  that  our  name  is  really  the  "SCRU"  which  signifies  two 
things — we  intend  to  propel  forwards  and  we  mean  to  screw  you  for  funds.  But 
also  consider  a  more  cryptic  meaning  of  our  initials  S.  C.  R.  U.  Having  once 
dabbled  in  epigraphy  I  am  versed  in  easy  transposition  of  letters.  "The  last  shall 
be  first,"  as  Scripture  says,  and  we  have  instead  of  S.  C.  R.  U.,  U.  S.  C.  R. — United 
States  College  Relief.    That  is  broad  enough  is  it  not? 

And  so  we  mean  to  be  true  to  our  country  and  our  college,  and  to  make  the 
superbly  brave  French  people  glad  we  came. 

They  have  done  just  that  as  every  letter  that  has  come  from  them  testifies.  The 
Unit  sailed  on  the  S.  S.  Rochambeau  and  arrived  in  Paris  on  August  14.  They  tell 
their  own  story  in  the  following  excerpts  from  letters  which  the  editors  have  arranged 
as  best  they  may  with  a  view  to  giving  a  continuous  story  in  the  official  letters  of 
Mrs.  Hawes,  Dr.  Tallant,  Miss  Mather,  and  Miss  Gaines,  and  supplementing  their 
accounts  by  bits  from  personal  letters  from  individual  members  of  the  Unit. 
Besides  these  letters  we  publish  a  particularly  satisfying  newspaper  article  and, 
best  of  all  because  the  news  has  come  last  of  all,  the  story  of  the  Unit  as  told 
by  them  to  Fanny  Hastings,  who  sailed  from  France  October  17  bringing  the 
story  with  her. 

From  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hawes: 

Hotel  du  Quai, 
Paris,  Aug.  20,  1917. 

We  have  been  ashore  one  week,  have  gone  through  the  preliminaries,  and  it  is 
time  for  me  to  report  to  you. 

You  know  what  a  terrible  week  of  heat  we  had  in  New  York.  Nevertheless  a 
considerable  crowd  waited  all  Friday  afternoon  to  cheer  our  departure.  That 
night  many  of  us  slept  in  steamer  chairs  to  avoid  the  heat  still  intense  in  our  inside 
cabins.  Margaret  Wood  and  several  others  as  a  rule  slept  on  deck  by  preference 
for  fresh  air  and  benefitted  by  it.  We  all  spent  the  last  two  nights  on  deck,  wearing 
our  neversinks  with  life-preservers  handy — four  using  our  new  cot-beds  [the  Unit 
is  provided  with  folding  cots]  and  all  sleeping  well. 

It  was  an  unusual  company.  Practically  all  had  connections  with  the  war. 
There  were  some  sixty  engineers,  five  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  forty  American  Field  Service, 
and  fifteen  Red  Cross,  four  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Mr.  Evert  Wendell,  Dr.  Paul  Van  Dyke, 
and  Mr.  Nettleton  for  the  new  American  University  Union.  There  was  also  a  dis- 
tinguished French  aviator  and  a  second  French  officer. 

A  concert  netted  about  $300  pour  les  blesses,  and  an  auction  almost  doubled  the 
amount.  At  the  concert  the  Unit  sang  "Alma  Mater"  and  Dr.  Tallant  gave  two 
amusing  "Dago"  recitations. 
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The  Unit  had  a  good  time  on  the  voyage.  There  is  no  doubt  of  that.  But  on 
the  last  day  Dr.  Van  Dyke  said  to  me:  "  1  want  to  tell  you  again,  Mrs.  Hawes,  how 
fine  I  think  your  members  are."  (He  had  said  before  they  were  the  right  sort; 
not  neurasthenic  enthusiasts.)  "They  have  had  a  good  time,  they  are  not  prudes, 
but  they  have  natural  dignity  and  have  not  done  one  thing  we  older  men  wish  they 
had  not  done— and  that  cannot  be  said  of  all  on  board." 

Because  we  were  slow  in  coming  up  the  river  Garonne  we  had  plenty  of  time  to 
make  all  necessary  arrangements.  Not  a  piece  of  baggage  has  been  lost.  We 
arranged  with  the  forwarding  agents  of  the  American  Relief  Clearing  House  for 
forwarding  to  Paris  free  of  charge  our  thirty  boxes,  medical  supplies,  groceries, 
carpenter's  tools,  cobbler's  tools,  bed  ticking,  and  so  forth. 

Tuesday  the  fourteenth,  Dr.  Tallant,  Dr.  Kelly,  the  six  chauffeurs,  and  I  came 
to  Paris,  arriving  after  a  most  beautiful  journey, — by  Angouleme,  Poitiers,  Blois, 
Tours,  Orleans, — at  8:20  p.  M.  daylight  time.  While  the  others  supped  at  the 
station,  Margaret  Wood  and  I  walked  along  the  quay — only  ten  minutes  to  this 
hotel  where  I  had  been  last  year.  I  had  received  in  Bordeaux  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Hawes  saying  Mme.  la  Proprietaire  threw  up  her  hands  in  horror  at  the  idea  of 
receiving  twenty  "jeunes  filles!"  Nevertheless  by  coming  upon  her  gradually  we 
won  the  day.  Having  been  promised  beds  for  nine,  Margaret  Wood  and  I  went 
back  and  after  frantic  efforts  captured  one  cab  that  brought  all  our  suit-cases  and 
so  forth,  and  then  we  guided  the  others  to  the  hotel  afoot.  My  remark  that  eight 
more  would  come  the  following  night  called  forth  the  reply,  "Mais  c'est  impossible; 
je  ne  peux  pas  prendre  tout  le  monde."  But  by  the  next  night  our  cot-beds  had 
come  and  by  making  a  dormitory  of  a  large  top-floor  room  all  were  able  to  sleep 
under  one  roof.  Madame  allows  us  an  extra  room  for  baggage  without  charge, 
which  we  shall  probably  hold  at  a  low  rental  for  extra  baggage  when  we  are  in  the 
country — thus  considering  this  hotel  our  pied-a-terre  in  Paris. 

In  writing  the  list  of  names  for  the  police  I  headed  it  with  our  French  title: 

Les  Collegiennes  Americaines 
(Smith  College  Relief  Unit) 

A  French  title  easily  pronounced  is  absolutely  necessary  and  this  seems  to  be  ap- 
proved. It  immediately  brought  upon  us  a  reporter  from  Le  Petit  Journal  and  the 
next  day  one  from  Le  Petit  Parisien  and  the  next  one  from  Le  Soir.  So  we  are  now 
thoroughly  introduced  to  the  French  people. 

On  Wednesday  I  went  to  the  American  Relief  Clearing  House  and  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded.  All  were  very  cordial  to  me.  From  all  I  learn  Mrs. 
Dike  seems  to  have  hit  upon  a  good  plan  of  action  as  far  as  the  relief  of  the  devas- 
tated villages  is  concerned.  Mr.  Ford  seems  to  approve.  Capt.  Pellain  with  whom 
she  seems  to  be  in  touch  has  complete  responsibility  for  assigning  the  villages  to 
relief  agencies. 

Thursday  we  were,  after  some  difficulty,  able  to  find  the  agent  of  the 

Line  who  told  us  that  our  trucks  and  houses  were  at  that  moment  being  landed 
at  a  certain  port.  Since  Thursday  we  have  been  busy  with  our  police  papers  and 
following  clues  for  work. 

Beginning  this  morning  we  have  rendez-voits  at  8:20  and  the  members  go  for  all- 
day  work  at  one  or  another  oeuvre.  Most  are  working  at  a  fine  organization  in  the 
Bois  du  Boulogne  under  French  and  English  management  where  they  make  devices 
for  convalescent  cripples  out  of  leather,  papier  mache,  wicker,  and  so  forth.  Eliza- 
beth Dana  is  in  her  element  there.  [See  following  letter.]  The  shipping  paper 
properly  endorsed  by  the  A.  R.  C.  H.  has  now  been  put  into  the  hands  of  the 
Director  of  Transportation  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  who  has  undertaken  to  get  our  trucks 
up  by  military  train.  It  will  be  a  great  feat  if  accomplished;  for  some  have  had  to 
wait  many  weeks  for  their  motors.  I  should  not  have  known  of  this  possibility  but 
for  the  kindness  of  Dr.  John  H.  Denison  whose  courage  and  character  we  all  so 
admired  that  we  tendered  him  on  the  boat  the  office  of  Honorary  Chaplain  to  the 
S.  C.  R.  U.  He  seems  to  have  taken  his  responsibility  seriously  for  he  went  to 
considerable  trouble  to  open  this  way  of  transport  to  us. 

War  is  a  great  game  of  waiting.  We  wait  now  for  our  trucks,  houses,  boxes, 
stores,  and  so  forth.     I  wait  for  safe  conduct  to  Blerancourt  where  I  shall  learn 
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what  is  needed  most  by  villagers  and  ourselves  in  the  devastated  district.  Mr. 
Ford  reports  that  Capt.  Pellain  has  assigned  a  large  group  of  villages  to  us — our 
Headquarters  to  be  at  Grecourt,  five  miles  west.  ...  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Dike  given  me  on  arrival  says: 

Since  my  arrival  in  France  I  have  taken  all  the  initial  steps  to  establish  your  unit  in 
the  Somme  at  Grecourt.  This  center  was  selected  by  the  army  and  the  Government  as 
the  point  in  greatest  need  of  social  service  work  because  of  its  present  state  of  almost 
total  destruction.  We  have  been  able  to  secure  the  permission  of  the  proprietor  to 
place  your  unit  in  his  chateau,  the  army  has  inspected  and  cleaned  the  wells  to  provide 
us  with  water,  and  the  Ministry  of  the  Interior  has  given  us  three  barracks  for  the  imme- 
diate use  of  your  personnel.  Our  architect  has  arranged  for  a  small  motor  engine  to 
pump  water  and  for  the  installation  of  necessary  plumbing.  I  have  also  arranged  for 
free  transportation  of  supplies  to  the  nearest  railway  point  and  for  the  requisitioning  of 
petrol,  sugar,  and  coal  for  your  unit.  Grecourt  is  in  the  center  of  the  richest  farming 
country  of  France,  and  the  Government  greatly  desires  your  assistance  in  this  region. 

Paris  is  not  gay  neither  is  it  shabby.  Miss  Bliss,  impressed  by  the  tidiness  of  the 
country  and  the  cleanness  of  Paris,  thinks  such  a  people  can't  be  beaten.  The  coal 
outlook  is  brighter.  All  prices  are  augmentes  but  not  by  leaps  and  bounds  as  at 
home.  The  danger  of  discouragement  is  recognized.  The  French  women  have 
formed  an  organization  to  combat  it.  Wounded  and  cripples  are  kept  out  of  Paris 
as  much  as  possible. 

There  is  need  of  more  help.  The  French  women  who  have  worked  tirelessly  are 
now  taking  vacations.  Serious  American  women  able  to  pay  their  expenses  should 
be  encouraged  to  come  over  to  work  in  surgical  dressings  here,  as  aids  in  French 
hospitals,  etc.  I  suppose  the  new  American  Women's  War  Relief  Corps  connected 
with  the  A.  R.  C.  will  try  to  fill  these  needs. 

We  shall  have  to  appeal  for  money,  money,  money.  Our  best  course,  it  now  seems 
to  me,  is  to  put  the  villagers  to  work,  at  least  part  of  their  time,  on  things  needed  by 
soldiers  and  civilians  injured  by  the  war  .  .  .  pay  them  a  small  wage,  with 
which  they  can  buy  at  wholesale  price  or  rent  from  us  the  tools  they  need.  I 
believe  we  have  a  tremendous  opportunity  and  work  for  as  many  like  ourselves  as 
will  come,  if  we  can  get  the  money  backing. 

All  are  well  and  in  good  spirits  and  most  eager  to  be  off  for  Grecourt. 

To-morrow  night  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ford,  Capt.  F.  T.  Hill  of  Gen.  Pershing's  staff, 
and  J.  N.  Hall,  author  of  "Kitchener's  Mob,"  are  to  dine  with  us.     .     .     . 

Kindest  regards  to  all  the  committee  and  thanks  for  this  great  opportunity. — 

H.  B.  H. 

From  Miss  Mather,  mailed  from  Paris: 

Last  night  we  were  all  wakened  by  the  motors  which  raced  through  the  city 
spreading  the  news  of  a  Zeppelin  raid,  and  soon  the  sky  was  spotted  with  the  brightly 
lighted  French  planes,  which  at  times  flashed  their  red  and  green  signals.  In  less 
than  an  hour  it  was  over,  and  buglers  scoured  the  city  to  say  that  the  danger  had 
passed.  The  Germans  didn't  get  very  near  probably  but  we  had  a  great  many  thrills 
nevertheless.  The  city  is  fairly  spooky  in  the  evening,  it's  so  dark,  and  trams  and 
busses  practically  cease  at  sunset.  By  day  the  streets  are  full  of  women  in  black 
and  men  in  uniform;  still  things  seem  superficially  not  so  vastly  changed  as  I  had 
expected.    We  shall  not  need  to  go  far  north  however  to  find  a  different  world. 

I'm  rather  dismayed  as  treasurer  to  see  what  it  costs  to  run  a  party  of  seventeen ! 

Ruth  Gaines  writes: 

H6tel  Quai  Voltaire,  Paris, 
Aug.  29,  1917. 
The  chief  event  since  Mrs.  Hawes'  last  letter  is  her  tour  of  inspection  to  our  own 
particular  front.  But  for  us  who  have  stayed  here  in  Paris  the  week  has  also  been 
eventful,  because  we  have  all  gone  to  work.  The  two  doctors  have  visited  hospi- 
tals: the  Hotel  Dieu,  Dr.  Blake's,  the  hospital  at  Neuilly,  that  of  the  Villier  Fund, 
and  one  of  the  many  Catholic  hospitals  conducted  by  the  Sisters.  The  rest  of  us 
have  employed  our  time  variously,  for  the  A.  F.  F.  W.,  for  the  Surgical  Dressings 
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Committee  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  for  the  Societe  pour  les  Blesses  which  is  really  a 
part  of  the  Surgical  Dressings  Committee.  Miss  Joslin  has  done  something  quite 
different.  Through  a  classmate  she  has  been  nursing  at  the  Villier  Fund  Hospital. 
The  work  at  the  A.  F.  F.  W.  has  been  chiefly  packing  and  unpacking  supplies. 
But  those  of  us  who  work  pour  les  blesses  feel  that  we  have — except  for  Miss  Joslin's 
nursing — the  most  interesting  work  of  all.  In  the  first  place  our  workrooms  are  a 
long  line  of  baraques  on  the  edge  of  the  Bois  du  Boulogne,  very  airy  and  set  in 
grounds  planted  with  shrubbery,  flowers,  and  creepers.  Miss  Dana  is  our  star 
worker.  She  makes  the  special  shoes  which  soldiers  with  maimed  feet  wear  during 
their  convalescence,  an  intricate  contrivance,  half  slipper  and  half  splint. 

But  now  to  the  main  event,  the  departure  and  return  of  Mrs.  Hawes.  She  left 
on  the  twenty-fourth,  going  by  camionette  seventy  miles  to  the  headquarters  of 
the  A.  F.  F.  W.  at  Blerancourt.  There  she  was  entertained  at  the  baraques  of  the 
A.  F.  F.  W.,  where  Miss  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Dike  have  established  a  center  of  reha- 
bilitation for  some  dozen  villages,  similar  to  that  which  we  expect  to  start  at  Gre- 
court.  On  Friday  Mrs.  Hawes  was  taken  by  Miss  Morgan  to  visit  the  military  and 
civil  authorities  of  the  region,  to  pave  the  way  for  our  coming.  Naturally  she  saw 
a  great  deal  of  the  country,  which  before  the  war  was  considered  the  best  wheat 
growing  district  in  France.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  Government  is  working 
to  repopulate  it,  so  that  next  year  shall  see  the  usual  harvest  there. 

Beyond  the  actual  lines  of  the  French  and  German  trenches — a  desolate  stretch 
with  piles  of  barbed  wire,  scrap  iron,  and  wood,  collected  in  orderly  depots  for 
future  use — the  country  is  still  beautiful.  Some  trees,  including  occasional  orchards, 
have  been  spared,  and  thistles  and  weeds  make  the  countryside  green.  But  there 
is  practically  not  a  person  to  be  seen.  The  churches  and  houses  in  most  of  the 
villages  are  in  ruins,  and  the  remnant  of  women  and  children  living  there  are  in 
stables  or  shacks  built  against  some  wall. 

A  very  pleasant  contrast  to  the  general  desolation  of  the  trip  was  a  luncheon 
with  the  chief  of  the  division,  who,  Mrs.  Hawes  feels,  is  well  disposed  toward  us. 

At  Grecourt,  which  Mrs.  Hawes  found  on  the  whole  to  be  well  adapted  for  our 
headquarters,  there  are  only  twenty-seven  villagers  left,  all  elderly  women  and 
children.  The  Maire  here,  as  in  some  other  places,  is  a  woman.  She  was  washing 
clothes  out  of  doors  when  Mrs.  Hawes  was  presented  to  her.  The  chateau  itself 
proved  to  be  a  mere  shell  and  entirely  beyond  repair.  But  the  stable  and  out- 
buildings are  intact  and  are  at  present  occupied  by  the  villagers.  There  was  great 
consternation  among  them  when  they  received  an  order  from  the  Baronne  de  Robe- 
court,  who  owns  the  estate,  to  vacuate  these  quarters  in  our  favor.  Where  should 
they  go?  Happily  Mrs.  Hawes  was  able  to  assure  them  that  we  had  no  intention 
of  evicting  them.  The  Government  has  already  built  three  baraques  for  us  in  a 
beautiful  glade  which  extends  back  of  the  chateau,  and  there  will  be  room  for 
stores,  and  so  forth,  in  some  of  the  sheds,  not  to  mention  our  portable  houses.  The 
well  on  the  premises  has  not  yet  been  cleaned,  but  the  Government  intends  doing 
this  and  installing  an  engine  to  pump  the  water  up  into  the  water  tower  which  is 
unscathed. 

From  Grecourt  eastward  to  Aubigny  are  scattered  the  eleven  villages  which  are 
to  be  our  charge:  Douilly,  Offoy,  Sancourt,  Hombleux,  Brouchy,  Esmery-Hallon, 
Verlaines,  Miulle,  Villette,  and  Buverchy.  Two  of  these,  but  not  Grecourt,  have 
the  advantage  of  being  in  the  military  zone.  This  is  an  advantage  because  the 
soldiers  can  be  called  in  for  many  kinds  of  military  service.  In  all  the  villages  there 
are  perhaps  one  thousand  persons.  There  is  no  lack  of  food  as  yet,  since  little 
gardens  are  full  of  vegetables  and  there  are  one  or  two  cows.  For  us  the  good 
roads  make  it  possible  for  meat  and  staples  to  be  brought  in  from  Nesle.  But  the 
people  themselves  are  of  course  destitute,  lacking  the  money  to  buy.  The  Germans 
here,  as  everywhere,  thoroughly  destroyed  all  farming  implements  or  with  diabolical 
ingenuity,  when  they  could  not  destroy,  took  away  the  same  part  from  every  agri- 
cultural machine.  Mrs.  Hawes  has  hope  in  a  blacksmith  of  the  region  to  repair 
some  of  the  damage.  She  has  also  heard  of  a  painter  there  and  will  take  up  a  refugee 
mason  from  Paris  to  supplement  these  two. 

Her  plan  of  relief  is  threefold:  work,  repairs,  and  exchange.  The  work  this 
winter  will  be  in  the  nature  of  home  industries,  such  as  knitting,  sewing,  basketry, 
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cobbling,  and  rag-rug-braiding,  for  which  we  can  furnish  materials  and  machines 
when  necessary.  Plowing  will  also  need  to  be  done  this  fall,  and  there  are  apples 
and  other  fruit  to  be  dried.  The  repairs,  with  the  aid  of  the  smith,  the  mason,  the 
painter,  and  Alice  Leavens,  the  Unit  carpenter,  comprise  the  most  immediate  and 
important  help  for  the  present  in  the  villages.  With  the  approach  of  winter  the 
need  is  pressing,  for  summer  shacks  must  be  replaced  by  warmer  shelters.  The 
fact  that  the  chief  building  material  of  the  district  is  brick  will  make  the  repairing 
of  houses  much  easier  than  if  it  were  stone. 

The  exchange,  as  worked  out  by  Mrs.  Hawes,  will  mean  for  one  thing  a  com- 
munity store,  where  the  peasants  can  receive  the  value  of  their  work  in  commodi- 
ties, such  as  food,  household  utensils,  and  clothing. 

There  will  of  course  be  considerable  work  to  be  done  for  us  at  first,  such  as  sewing 
the  curtains  which  will  serve  as  partitions  in  our  baraques,  and  the  making  of  cush- 
ions for  the  trunks  so  that  they  may  be  used  as  seats.  There  will  always  be  washing, 
cooking,  and  milking  the  cows  and  goats  we  are  now  looking  up,  and  various  chores. 
The  bigger  jobs,  such  as  repairing,  can  thus  be  paid  in  kind.  The  price  of  all  these 
goods  will  doubtless  be  below  cost.  But  the  idea  is  to  give  nothing  without  some 
equivalent.  This  exchange,  Mrs.  Hawes  hopes,  may  be  extended  among  the  people 
themselves,  who  are  very  tenacious  of  their  belongings.  For  instance,  one  family 
may  treasure  a  chest  of  linen,  and  another  may  have  saved  quite  a  stock  of  pots 
and  pans.  If  we  can  buy  in  these  over-supplies  at  our  store  and  redistribute  them, 
they  will  go  further  in  relieving  need. 

Along  with  the  direct  aid  will  go  of  course  the  work  of  the  medical  staff,  which 
through  the  winter  will  doubtless  become  increasingly  important.  There  will  also 
be  at  least  one  play  center  for  children.  Margaret  Wood  and  Alice  Leavens  have 
already  bought  some  charming  books  and  strong  gay-colored  toys  and  are  very 
enthusiastic  over  their  special  field. 

Interesting  as  was  Mrs.  Hawes'  account  of  our  future  home,  the  climax  was 
reached  when  she  announced  that  only  six  of  us  were  to  go  up  with  her  at  first. 
The  chosen  are:  Marie  Wolfs,  Margaret  Wood,  Alice  Leavens,  Millicent  Lewis, 
Anne  Chapin,  and  Marion  Bennett.  The  reason  is  that  the  military  authorities 
who  give  out  safe-conducts,  prefer  to  give  them  in  small  numbers.  In  addition, 
our  doctors  are  also  going  on  safe-conducts  of  their  own  to  inspect  the  rehabilitation 
already  started  by  the  French  Government  in  villages  of  the  same  general  region. 
After  their  tour  they  too  will  report  at  Grecourt.  Miss  Mather  will  remain  here  for 
a  time  to  take  charge  of  the  purchasing  of  supplies.  The  rest  of  us  will  assist  her 
and  go  on  with  our  present  jobs. 

Meantime  much  buying  is  going  forward:  lumber,  household  necessities,  yarns, 
cloth,  sewing  machines,  cows,  goats,  and  a  portable  bath  are  under  discussion,  and 
some  of  them  are  already  purchased. 

Greetings  from  all  the  Unit — they  are  glad  to  be  here. 

From  Miss  Mather,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Unit: 

Hotel  Voltaire, 
19  Quai  Voltaire, 
Paris,  Sept.  3. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

Mrs.  Hawes  thinks  it  wise  to  spend  immediately  $5000  in  relief  supplies  to  be 
taken  to  Grecourt  when  she  and  her  first  group  leave  Paris.  Or  rather  $4000  are 
to  be  spent  immediately  as  $1000  of  this  budget  is  to  be  reserved  for  wages  and 
unforeseen  expenses.  Roughly  speaking,  she  plans  $1000  for  the  purchase  of  six 
cows,  a  bull,  three  pigs,  a  hundred  chickens,  and  eighteen  pair  of  rabbits.  Her 
agent  starts  for  Brittany  on  Sept.  6  to  make  these  purchases.  One  thousand  dollars 
is  to  go  into  building  material,  lumber,  cement,  tin,  glass,  wire  netting,  and  so  forth; 
$200  into  agricultural  tools;  $50  into  hand  sewing  machines;  $300  into  bath  sets; 
$80  into  individual  kitchen  outfits  and  $110  into  similar  supplies  for  the  central 
relief  baraques  which  she  hopes  to  establish  in  each  of  the  eleven  villages  under  the 
care  of  the  Unit;  $685  into  clothing.  This  leaves  a  margin  of  $575  for  the  purchase 
of  miscellaneous  necessities. 
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On  August  31,  a  committee  of  three  was  appointed  to  act  with  the  officers,  and 
the  buying  of  the  supplies  turned  over  to  them. 

Dr.  Tallant  and  Dr.  Kelly  leave  Paris  for  a  few  days  to-morrow  to  inspect  some 
French  dispensaries,  Noyon  region.  The  weekly  reports  which  the  girls  hand  in 
each  Sunday  show  that  they  all  keep  busy — and  they  are  all  perfectly  well  and  con- 
tented though  everyone  is  eager  to  be  off.  Mrs.  H.  thinks  (in  fact  the  authorities 
at  Blerancourt  advised  starting  the  camp  with  a  small  group)  that  for  a  few  days 
half  of  the  Unit,  with  a  White  truck,  could  be  most  useful  here.  The  pioneers  will 
start  for  the  country  probably  a  day  or  two  after  their  return  with  the  cars — 
the  rest  of  us  wait  for  safe-conducts  which  she  will  obtain  at  Noyon,  and  which 
lead  to  further  official  papers  issued  by  the  Minister  of  War  in  Paris. 

From  Mrs.  Hawes: 

Paris,  Sept.  12,  1917. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

Taking  up  the  narrative  where  Miss  Gaines  left  it  in  her  letter  of  August  29  to 
you:  On  that  same  day  Miss  Morgan  came  to  town  and  introduced  me  to  the 
authorities  at  the  Service  de  Sante,  Ministere  de  la  Guerre,  and  various  important 
facilities  were  immediately  given  us.  For  a  week  and  more  we  had  anxiously 
awaited  the  results  of  an  offer  made  to  us  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  to  assist  in  speedily 
forwarding  our  cars  from  the  port.  When  it  became  evident  that  they  were  too 
busy  to  push  the  matter,  I  decided  to  go  myself  to  the  port  with  chauffeurs  to 
bring  the  cars  to  Paris.  The  American  adjutant-general  and  the  French  Govern- 
ment gave  their  permission,  and  I  started  on  the  night  of  August  31  with  Misses 
Joslin,  Ashley,  Lewis,  Bennett,  and  Carr.  The  French  Government  gave  us  free 
transportation  first  class  to  our  destination,  and  we  arrived  there  early  Saturday 

morning.    Through   the  Steamship  Agency  we  at  once  located   the 

four  large  crates  containing  the  two  Ford  cars  complete  and  the  chassis  and  body 
of  the  White  truck  separate,  also  the  sixty  sections  of  the  six  portable  houses. 
Our  property  was  found  on  a  quay,  on  a  freight  car,  and  stacked  in  the  freight  yard. 
To  get  the  cases  together,  unship  and  put  together  the  cars,  haul  them  to  the  garage, 
and  put  them  in  running  condition,  took  four  days'  very  hard  work.  The  cars  had 
been  exposed  to  sea  air  and  were  frightfully  rusty.  Our  chauffeurs  worked  tire- 
lessly and  cheerfully.  A  camp  and  hospital  are  near  at  hand,  and  many  more 
American  uniforms  than  French  are  to  be  seen  in  the  streets.  We  were  glad  to  see 
the  Sammies  and  they  to  see  us.    Miss  Lewis  found  a  brother. 

To  get  essence  (gasoline)  we  had  to  go  with  special  orders  to  two  little  Breton 
villages  where  there  happened  to  be  a  small  supply.  The  price  was  1  fr.  10  a  litre, 
about  a  dollar  a  gallon.  [It  later  is  reported  as  $1.25  a  gallon.]  On  our  three- 
hundred-mile  journey  to  Paris,  the  three  cars  used  about  375  litres.  The  charges 
for  unloading  and  assembling  the  cars  amounted  to  about  a  hundred  dollars  and 
there  still  remain  storage  charges. 

We  left  the  port  late  Wednesday  afternoon,  September  5,  and  reached  Paris 
Saturday.  Of  course  there  were  numerous  mishaps,  as  always  occur  with  "green" 
cars.  They  always  happened  late  in  the  afternoon,  so  that  every  single  night  one 
or  more  of  the  cars  reached  its  destination  after  dark,  the  whole  party  tired  out. 
The  Ford  truck  seemed  to  be  most  perverse.  It  is  extremely  hard  to  crank  and 
does  not  steer  easily.    The  chauffeurs  are  enthusiastic  over  the  other  two  cars. 

The  greatest  goodwill  was  shown  us  all  along  the  line  by  the  village  people,  espe- 
cially when  they  learned  we  were  going  to  help  villagers  like  themselves.  Every- 
where they  gathered  about  the  cars;  they  gave  us  fruit,  and  one  old  woman,  on 
hearing  our  errand,  patted  Miss  Bennett  on  the  shoulder,  repeating  with  tears  in 
her  eyes:  "You  are  a  good  girl."  It  made  my  heart  warm  to  realize  from  the  pa- 
thetic eagerness  of  their  welcome  that  our  presence  here  is  already  doing  real  good. 

Our  ride  along  the Thursday  morning  was  wonderfully  beautiful,  and  we  were 

lucky  in  having  too  on  the  direct  road  to  Paris.     The  cathedral  at  

seems  to  me  the  most  beautiful  thing  of  man's  making  that  I  have  ever  seen. 

On  our  arrival  in  Paris,  we  found  that  the  other  members  of  the  Unit  had  pur- 
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chased  the  greater  part  of  the  supplies  agreed  upon  for  Grecourt.  Dr.  Tallant  and 
Dr.  Kelly  were  absent  on  a  tour  of  inspection  north  of  Noyon  including  Grecourt. 
They  returned  Monday  evening  full  of  enthusiasm  over  the  scope  of  our  work  and 
the  anticipation  of  the  authorities  as  well  as  the  villagers  of  what  our  coming  would 
mean.  On  Tuesday  Dr.  Tallant  and  Dr.  Kelly,  Misses  Wood,  Bennett,  Leavens, 
Chapin,  Wolfs,  and  Lewis  left  with  the  two  Ford  cars  for  Grecourt.  As  soon  as 
we  receive  from  Noyon  necessary  permits,  other  members  of  the  Unit  will  go  up 
with  further  supplies.  About  half  the  cases  shipped  from  New  York  have  been 
located  here  in  Paris.  The  others  will  surely  turn  up,  but  no  one  knows  when. 
Government  requirements,  delays  in  mails  and  telegraph,  the  lack  of  labor,  and 
the  fact  that  all  the  relief  societies  demand  special  privileges,  either  free  transporta- 
tion or  reductions,  makes  everything  slow. 


The  Clearing  House— now  the  Red  Cross — has  enabled  us  to  bring  in  our  cars, 
houses,  and  cases  free  of  duty.  I  think  they  will  help  us  further.  The  A.  F.  F.  W. 
has  offered  us  large  supplies  of  clothing  for  the  villagers.  The  French  Government 
has  given  us  immediate  free  transport  of  a  ton  of  stuff  from  Paris  to  Nesle  (for 
Grecourt)  and  will  give  us  more  as  needed. 

It  is  pleasant  to  find  in  your  letter  a  continued  enthusiasm  for  the  Unit.  I  hope 
nothing  you  hear  from  us  or  of  us  will  ever  cause  it  to  wane.  The  next  report  from 
Grecourt  will  be  more  interesting. 

Letter  written  to  a  friend  by  Dr.  Tallant: 

Sept.  20,  1917. 

The  long-expected  start  of  our  first  installment  for  the  country  was  made  Tuesday, 
September  11.  The  start  was  made  in  the  two  Ford  cars,  the  truck  loaded  with  a 
collection  of  suit-cases,  camp  beds,  duffle  bags,  and  other  articles  of  miscellaneous 
shapes  and  sizes,  while  the  jitney  conveyed  six  people  and  such  minor  baggage  as 
could  not  be  stored  aboard  the  truck.  An  auto  tire  stood  between  the  seats  and 
framed  the  knees  of  Miss  Leavens  and  A.  W.  T.,  alternately;  the  wooden  cases  of 
essence  lurched  unsteadily  toward  the  passengers  and  distributed  blue  paint  impar- 
tially; Miss  Chapin  essayed  to  hold  the  oil  can  in  place,  and  Dr.  Kelly  supported 
a  pail  of  confiture  against  her  shins.  As  we  sped  through  the  streets  of  Paris,  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  we  attracted  attention. 

We  had  intended  to  get  away  at  ten,  but  considered  ourselves  fortunate  to  get 
off  at  twelve-fifteen.  The  lateness  of  our  start  made  lunch  the  first  acute  question 
of  the  trip,  as  soon  as  we  had  left  the  confines  of  Paris  behind  us,  but  the  question 
was  complicated  by  the  fact  that  Miss  Lewis,  who  was  driving  the  truck,  insisted 
on  a  down  grade  as  a  stopping  place,  in  the  interest  of  starting  her  machine  again. 
As  we  felt  that  the  truck  and  its  contents  were  really  too  important  to  be  left  on 
the  road  on  account  of  a  failure  to  start  it  going,  we  waited  with  impatience  until 
the  favorable  slope  appeared  and  gave  us  a  chance  to  sit  by  the  roadside  and  eat. 

The  next  stop  was  made  to  water  the  cars,  a  process  in  which  we  were  aided  by 
an  unexpected  English  inhabitant,  who  told  us  stories  of  the  German  occupation 
and  retreat.  Our  road  went  on  through  a  beautiful  forest  until  we  reached  the  edge 
of  the  town,  the  beginning  of  the  zone  des  armies,  where  our  feuilles  bleues  (safe- 
conducts)  were  demanded.  Here  a  new  complication  arose,  when  it  was  discovered 
by  the  military  man  that  our  first  chauffeur's  paper  was  made  out  in  the  name  of 
Monsieur  Lewis,  while  the  person  at  the  helm  was  so  plainly  "Mees";  but  a  vigor- 
ous display  of  passport  and  identification  card  sent  us  on  our  way  again.  [In  a 
personal  letter  Miss  Lewis  asserts  that  she  has  a  card  for  every  color  of  the  spec- 
trum.]   At the  truck  found  that  its  can  of  oil  had  dropped  off  somewhere 

along  the  road,  and  we  made  an  extended  tour  of  the  town  to  replace  it. 

Our  way  now  lay  in  part  through  another  forest,  from  which  we  came  out  into 
the  utter  desolation  of  a  little  town  which  was  shot  to  pieces  in  the  fighting  last 
spring.  Then  we  made  our  way  to  Noyon,  with  its  cathedral  towers  as  landmarks, 
made  a  triumphant  entry  into  the  town,  reached  the  square  in  front  of  the  Hotel 
de  Ville, — and  there  the  Ford  truck  came  to  a  full  stop.     In  about  two  minutes 
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apparently  every  French  soldier  in  Noyon  gathered  about  us  in  the  "service  de 
seconrs.'"  A  mechanician  was  brought  from  the  garage,  and  when  he  found  the 
evil  too  great  for  immediate  remedy,  the  friendly  spirit  of  our  allies  came  still 
further  to  the  front,  for  the  mechanician  went  in  search  of  a  camion  to  take  the 
truck's  load,  while  another  friend  stood  by  the  jitney  to  let  us  go  to  dinner.  The 
big  camion  not  only  took  our  load  aboard  and  towed  our  Ford  to  the  garage,  but 
came  back  to  the  square  to  lead  us  to  Grecourt. 

By  this  time  darkness  was  well  upon  us,  and  we  sped  over  the  roads  with  little 
chance  to  see  anything  of  the  landscape  except  the  rear  view  of  the  camion  which 
led  us.  Our  military  friends  seemed  to  have  no  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
way  than  we  and  there  were  frequent  stops  to  consult  a  map  by  the  light  of  a  match. 
At  last  they  came  to  a  discouraged  pause  before  a  desolate  ruin,  and  assured  us 
that  they  did  not  know  where  they  were.  It  was  at  this  point  that  the  head  of  the 
medical  department  interposed,  with  eloquent  gestures  in  the  direction  of  the  north 
star,  and  under  her  guidance  the  jitney  backed  out  and  took  the  lead.  We  made  a 
turn  to  the  left,  a  second  turn,  and  then  at  the  next  cross  road  a  third  past  a  guide 
post  with  the  welcome  legend  "Grecourt  I,  3  K"  on  it,  and  in  a  few  minutes  more, 
at  the  hour  of  eleven,  we  were  entering  the  grounds  of  our  chateau,  to  be  welcomed 
by  Madame  la  Maire  and  guided  to  our  baraques. 

The  soldiers  unloaded  our  baggage,  and  the  big  camion  rumbled  away,  leaving 
us  to  put  up  our  beds  and  lie  down  in  the  peace  (and  chill)  of  our  new  home. 

There  remains  but  one  thing  to  tell  about  our  journey.  Next  morning  daylight 
revealed  to  us  that  if  we  had  kept  straight  ahead  for  a  few  hundred  yards  at  the 
point  where  the  soldiers  became  discouraged,  we  should  have  come  to  the  gate  of 
the  chateau.  The  accurate  guidance  of  the  head  of  the  medical  department  may 
be  open  to  question  under  the  circumstances — but  the  fact  remains  that  we  reached 
our  goal,  even  if  it  took  us  three  sides  of  a  square  to  do  it. 

A  letter  from  Dr.  Tallant: 

Chateau  de  Robecourt 
Grecourt  (Somme)  Par  Hombleux, 
Sept.  26,  1917. 
My  Dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

I  am  writing  my  first  letter  as  Director  of  the  Unit  to  let  you  know  how  things 
are  going  on.  Mrs.  Hawes  has  been  far  from  well,  and  on  Saturday,  the  twenty- 
second,  she  called  a  meeting  of  the  Unit  and  presented  her  resignation  as  Director. 
I  was  elected  Director,  and  a  committee  of  three — Misses  Chapin,  Lewis,  and  Wolfs 
— to  act  with  Miss  Mather  and  me  as  executive  committee,  was  also  elected. 

The  work  is  opening  finely  here  and  the  opportunities  are  greater  than  any  one 
can  imagine.  The  devastation  and  ruin  in  our  village  calls  for  all  the  help  that  we 
can  give,  and  I  hope  that  there  will  be  money  forthcoming  to  let  us  give  the  needed 
assistance.  Supplies  are  needed,  but  it  is  a  slow  process  to  get  them  here.  Money 
allows  us  to  buy  materials  here  on  the  spot  at  the  time  when  we  want  them. 

The  Unit  is  organized  into  several  departments  as  per  the  enclosed  list: 


House 

Farm 

Nursing 

Social  Service 

Dana 

Bennett 

Chapin 

Wolfs           Bliss 

Lewis 

Lewis 

Joslin 
Bliss 

Hawes         Dana 
Leavens       Wood 

Supplies  and  Stores 

Chauffeurs 

Records 

Medical 

Hooper 

Wood           Dana 

Gaines 

Tallant 

Can- 

Lewis           Joslin 

Hooper 

Kelly 

Mather 

Bennett       Carr 

The  medical  department  is  seeing  ten  or  twelve  patients  every  day,  has  opened 
a  dispensary  on  the  chateau  grounds,  and  is  planning  another  in  one  of  our  villages. 
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The  social  service  department  is  visiting  vigorously.  A  weekly  children's  meeting 
for  games  (and  later  for  industrial  work)  has  already  been  started,  and  about  125 
were  there  at  the  first  meeting.  Our  farm  has  already  seven  cows  (one  a  present 
to  us),  and  we  expect  to  begin  distributing  milk  to-morrow.  Everyone  is  entering 
into  the  work  with  a  fine  spirit,  and  we  find  the  people  in  the  villages  most  grateful 
and  responsive.  As  soon  as  our  supplies  are  gathered  in,  we  shall  begin  to  distribute 
them  through  a  store  here  at  the  chateau  and  a  traveling  store  for  the  more  distant 
villages. 

I  feel  thoroughly  grateful  for  the  wonderful  opportunity  for  service  that  is  open- 
ing before  us,  and  I  know  that  I  am  speaking  for  the  whole  Unit  in  saying  this.  I 
cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  appreciate  the  cooperation  which  the  members  of  the 
Unit  are  giving.     .     .     . 

From  a  letter  from  Millicent  Lewis.  The  letter  head  is  the  most  direct  address 
for  reaching  the  Unit. 

Chateau  de  Robecourt 
a  hombleux  par  nesle 

SOMME. 

The  route  was  strange,  and  though  every  town  is  well  marked  for  day  use  it  is 
difficult  to  find  one's  whereabouts  at  night.  Our  journey  ended  at  10:30  and  we 
drew  up  in  front  of  the  ruined  facade  of  a  once  beautiful  chateau  with  no  sign  of 
humans.  The  Government  has  put  up  3  small  barracks  of  2  rooms,  each  13  x  13, 
and  after  piling  out  with  our  junk  we  put  up  our  portable  beds  and  rolled  up  as  we 
were  in  steamer  rugs!  Needless  to  say  it  was  cold  and  not  like  absolute  comfort, 
but  I  agree  with  the  Somebody  who  says  there  is  no  absolute — -everything  is  relative! 
Since  that  night  we  have  been  busy  getting  ourselves  settled,  visiting  the  villages 
and  those  inhabitants  that  remain  and  getting  a  line  on  our  job.  Those  that  remain 
in  Grecourt  are  old  women  and  children — the  men  and  young  girls  were  carried  off 
in  March  by  the  Boches!  The  women  have  managed  to  get  covering  in  the  stables 
of  the  chateau  and  have  worked  their  gardens  enough  to  get  some  potatoes  and 
beans  for  winter  use.  Until  now  the  Government  has  given  them  the  services  of  a 
soldier  who  has  provided  their  food  and  done  some  chores  around,  but  the  place  is 
desolation  itself. 

From  a  letter  from  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  in  answer  to  one  from  Mrs.  Thayer  asking 
her  to  cooperate  with  the  Unit: 

4  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Paris,  France, 
Aug.  29,  1917. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

Your  letter  of  July  29  reached  me  the  very  evening  that  Dr.  Tallant  and  Dr. 
Kelly  dined  with  me  and  made  me  feel  that  I  was  really  related  to  the  splendid 
thing  that  Smith  College  is  doing. 

I  shall  be  most  happy  to  serve  your  committee  and  the  Unit  in  any  way  that  I 
possibly  can.  ...  I  have  talked  it  over  a  bit  with  Mrs.  Hawes  and  told  her 
that  there  would  be  two  or  three  of  us,  all  rather  stationary  in  Paris,  who  would 
stand  ready  at  any  time  to  do  anything  useful  or  ornamental  that  members  of  the 
Unit  might  call  on  us  to  do, — and  we  have  left  things  that  way. 

Mrs.  Frank  Parker — Katherine  Lahm  1897 — whose  husband  is  one  of  the  military 
attaches  at  the  embassy  and  can  perhaps  cut  red  tape  at  necessary  moments,  will 
serve  as  a  friend  of  the  Unit  also,  and  I  will  try  to  get  in  touch  with  others  on  their 
return  from  the  August  outing.  I  have  asked  Mrs.  Fahnestock — Harriette  Zephine 
Humphrey  1896 — to  be  the  liaison  member  when  she  comes  back  from  her  trip  to 
Grecourt  with  the  Unit. 

My  husband  and  I  dined  with  the  entire  band  a  week  ago  and  felt  very  proud  to 
be  admitted  to  the  distinguished  company!  My  husband  and  they  are  to  be  neigh- 
bors in  the  devastated  regions — his  reconstruction  work  will  take  him  up  there 
quite  often,  so  I  shall  appoint  him  my  first  aid  reporter  from  the  scene  of  action  and 
will  be  able  to  keep  more  or  less  in  touch  with  them  in  that  way 
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Extracts  from  letters  which  Elizabeth  Dana  has  written  to  her  friends: 

Paris,  Sept.  16. 

You  would  have  laughed  to  see  us  Friday  on  our  big  White  truck 

piled  high  with  portable  house  chimneys,  bales  of  cloth,  and  so  forth,  rolling  serenely 
down  the  boulevards.  We  were  transferring  our  goods  to  the  Entrepot  as  they 
will  take  them  to  Grecourt  by  camion.    I  sat  on  the  tool  box  on  the  running  board! 

Grecourt,  Sept.  25. 

The  second  half  of  the  Unit  left  Paris  Wednesday  morning,  September  19.  Five 
went  second  class.  Left  Paris  at  8 ;  Noyon  1 1 :3c  We  saw  trenches  (filled  with 
poppies  now),  barbed  wire  entanglements  collected  into  heaps  of  rusty  wire,  also 
many  dugouts,  all  gares  damaged.  Noyon  is  just  a  dusty  level  stretch  where  plat- 
forms used  to  be. 

The  Commandant  took  us  the  fifteen  miles.  Mrs.  Fahnestock  sat  with  me  in 
back.  ■  Noyon  has  been  occupied  by  the  Boches  three  years.  Houses  marked  "  Cave 
6  horames"  and  so  forth.  In  these  cellars  people  hid  their  girls  for  weeks  and  weeks, 
fearing  the  Boches  more  than  their  bombs.  One  day  the  women  between  certain 
ages  were  commanded  to  report  at  the  place — they  never  returned  to  their  homes! 
So  many,  many  sad  old  women  who  have  sons  slain,  sons  helpless,  and  daughters 
transported  to  Germany.  It  was  pitiful  to  see  the  almost  flat  village  sites  we  passed 
through  to  come  here  and  yet  those  half-down  were  worse  with  the  few  sad  make- 
shifts at  sheds  against  single  remaining  walls. 

We  were  happy  to  arrive  in  time  for  dinner.  Grecourt  is  tiny,  the  dear  little 
church  remains,  all  the  inhabitants— 25  women,  3  children,  and  one  lad  live  in  the 
ruined  chateau  stables  next  the  gardener's  ruined  cottage  just  inside  the  gate. 
The  gardener's  wife  remains  in  the  tiny  cottage  with  canvas  roofing  and  doorways. 
She  has  a  good  range,  for  she  cooked  for  the  Boches,  and  so  she  cooks  for  us  now. 

We  entered  through  a  once  handsome  avenue  of  poplars — now  half-down — then 
the  fine  iron  gateway  to  the  chateau  grounds.     [See  map,  p.  27.] 

From  a  letter  from  Anne  Chapin: 

Chateau  de  Robecourt 
Sunday,  Sept.  23,   1917. 

Sunday  I  started  to  work  as  nurse  under  Dr.  Kelly.  There  is  much  sickness  and 
misery,  minor  accidents,  and  so  forth,  and  our  doctors  are  in  charge  of  all  this 
region.  Would  that  gasoline  were  cheaper!  We  could  keep  on  the  move  all  day. 
One  poor  little  child  sat  down  in  a  basin  of  boiling  water  and  was  frightfully  burned. 
I  had  to  steel  myself  to  help  in  that  dressing.  We  used  ambrine  and  it  has  to  be 
put  on  hot.  The  effect  was  splendid.  But  oh,  such  filth!  The  mother  has  ten 
children  and  lives  in  the  remains  of  an  old  Brasserie  with  two  other  women  and 
three  children  all  in  one  room!  We  hope  to  get  the  other  people  moved  out  into  a 
baraque  soon.  The  Government  provides  baraques  for  all  applicants  as  fast  as  it 
can.  But  the  task  is  enormous.  M.  Wood  and  I  made  sheets  and  nightgowns  out 
of  some  unbleached  muslin  we  had,  and  on  the  second  visit  I  tried  to  wash  the  child 
a  little  and  got  her  into  a  clean  bed.    So  it  goes. 

The  orangerie  of  the  chateau  has  four  walls  and  a  roof,  no  glass.  The  soldiers 
stationed  near  come  daily  to  fill  in  the  gaping  windows  with  yellow  oiled  cloth. 
They  have  cleaned  and  whitewashed  the  walls  and  scrubbed  the  tiled  floor.  We 
shall  open  a  dispensary  there  to-morrow,  from  eight  to  ten  o'clock.  Also  the 
soldiers  have  cleaned  the  cellars  of  the  chateau.  They  were  unspeakable,  the 
German  soldiers  having  lodged  there.  Two  big  rooms  are  whitewashed  and  will 
serve  as  store-rooms.  Later  we  hope  to  enclose  the  conservatory  with  oiled  cloth, 
put  on  a  wooden  roof,  and  have  our  kitchen  and  dining-room  there,  thus  securing 
free  heat  for  the  latter  (just  a  screen  around  the  stove).  We  have  an  excellent  cook 
and  we  eat  like  pigs.  I  helped  make  up  the  accounts  last  night.  So  far  we  average 
3.60  francs  per  day  for  food  and  service.    Isn't  that  pretty  good? 

Last  Sunday  afternoon  six  of  us  went  to  Blerancourt  to  see  Mrs.  Dikes's  and  Miss 
Morgan's  interesting  establishment.  They  have  done  a  lot.  Their  place  is  very 
charming. 
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Next  day  I  went  to  a  nearby  town  with  one  of  the  doctors  to  see  the  commanding 
officer  and  ask  various  favors,  including  the  loan  of  medical  supplies,  ours  having 
failed  to  arrive  as  yet.  We  found  a  most  charming  gentleman,  aged  sixty-two, 
who  was  much  interested  in  our  doings,  did  all  our  requests,  and  said  he  was  at  our 
service  and  would  come  to  call.  Dr.  Kelly,  who  was  with  us,  was  brought  up  in  a 
French  convent,  and  had  arranged  for  a  mass  to  be  said  in  Grecourt  church  on 
Friday,  St.  Matthew's  day  (and  the  patron  saint  of  Grecourt)  so  we  invited  the 
officer  to  come.  He  said  he  would  and  arrived  with  his  doctor  on  the  dot;  we  col- 
lected the  soldier  priest  who  was  to  say  mass  (he  is  an  infirmier  in  the  French  Red 
Cross  nearby)  and  the  little  nurse  who  works  with  him.  The  church  is  the  one 
building  in  Grecourt  village  that  is  left  standing,  it  had  had  no  priest  for  years  and 
no  service  for  three  years;  so  you  can  imagine  what  this  meant  to  the  people  of 
this  district.  They  came  from  far  and  near,  old  and  young.  Our  people  here — the 
villagers  of  Grecourt  who  live  in  the  chateau  stables — had  swept  and  garnished  the 
church.  We  helped  trim  it  with  flowers  and  it  did  look  charming.  We  all  walked 
across  the  fields  together,  the  Unit  formed  in  the  back  of  the  church  with  five  little 
village  boys  in  front  of  us,  and  we  sang  four  French  cantiques  which  Dr.  Kelly  had 
taught  us.  Two  were  very  patriotic  and  quite  charming.  "  lis  ne  l'auront  jamais, 
jamais,  ce  pays  des  preux,  notre  France"  and  "Sauvez,  sauvez  la  France  au  nom 
du  Sacre  Coeur."  They  thanked  us  over  and  over  again,  and  after  mass  we  came 
back  here,  and  officer,  priest,  and  nurse  had  lunch  with  us.  They  were  so  interested 
in  all  we  had  done.  I  put  in  the  afternoon  talking  to  the  nurse  and  gleaned  many 
points.  She  was  waiting  to  be  called  for  by  a  military  caisson.  It  failed  to  arrive, 
but  lo!  a  large  auto  arrived  containing  no  less  a  personage  than  the  Baron  Roths- 
child of  the  Service  de  Sante.  He  announced  to  the  nurse  her  appointment  to  a 
special  hospital  and  later  to  the  front  to  attend  to  burned  patients.  She  invited 
me  to  ride  to  the  neighboring  towns  with  her  the  next  day  on  her  camion  with  the 
priest-infirmier  and  chauffeur.  I  was  eager  to  go,  but  could  not  so  I  had  to  see 
Alice  go  in  my  stead.    She  had  a  wonderfully  interesting  day. 

Thursday  afternoon  we  had  123  children  here  to  play  games  on  the  lawn.  The 
soldier  cut  the  grass  for  us  and  there  was  none  too  much  space.  They  just  trooped 
in.  They  had  not  played  that  way  for  three  years  their  mothers  said.  They  were 
so  happy  and  so  good,  poor  little  things.  The  only  blot  on  my  afternoon  was  when 
I  threw  a  ball  at  a  little  girl  who  was  not  looking.  It  hit  her  and  she  jumped  and 
burst  out  in  a  nervous  fit  of  crying.  I  suppose  it  brought  back  subconscious  recol- 
lections of  her  scares  during  the  German  occupation.  That  is  the  pitiful  side  of  all 
these  people,  their  nerves  are  just  on  edge  at  sudden  noises,  and  so  forth. 

We  are  the  proud  possessors  of  six  cows.  They  arrived  by  train  one  night  and 
had  to  be  sent  for  hastily.  So  we  took  our  soldier  and  two  women,  one  the  Maire 
of  Grecourt  village  (in  other  words  our  basse  cour)  and  set  off  for  the  station  in 
the  next  town.  They  brought  the  cows  back  for  us  and  we  all  attended  the  milking 
and  practiced  the  cantiques  with  the  villagers.  Life  is  certainly  one  thing  after 
another  here,  no  chance  for  ennui. 

We  often  see  airplanes  or  hear  their  buzz.  It  is  too  ordinary  an  event  now  to 
bring  us  out  from  our  houses.  This  P.  M.  we  are  all  going  to  a  camp  of  American 
engineers  about  an  hour  distant,  to  have  tea.  They  have  sent  three  emissaries  to 
invite  us.  I  wonder  if  we  shall  ever  have  space  enough  to  return  the  compliment. 
We  see  so  many  different  sorts  of  people  here,  English,  Indians,  French,  Americans, 
English,  and  American  Quakers,  and  so  forth.  It  is  a  panorama.  But  the  most 
satisfying  thing  of  all  is  the  way  the  people  here  accept  us.  I  feel  they  really  rejoice 
that  we  are  here  and  like  what  we  have  done  so  far.  They  receive  us  in  their 
forlorn  cellars  or  roofless  houses  patched  up  with  tarred  paper,  and  they  come 
flocking  to  us  for  help  and  advice. 

From  Marie  Wolfs: 

Chateau  de  Robecourt 

On  the  eighteenth  we  called  all  day  long  and  didn't  get  home  until  5:30.  We 
were  just  setting  the  table  and  thinking  about  food  when  a  soldier  rode  up  on  a 
wheel  with  a  letter.  It  was  from  the  commanding  officer  in  haste  saying  that  six 
cows  had  arrived  at  Nesle  and  must  be  removed  that  night  from  the  station.     Of 
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course  none  of  us  knows  a  thing  about  a  cow  and  Nesle  is  about  six  miles  distant. 
We  had  visions  of  driving  them  home  ourselves  when  we  decided  to  call  Madame  la 
Maire  into  consultation.  She  was  in  the  fields  hard  at  work  but  she  was  a  brick. 
She  got  a  soldier  that  is  working  on  the  place  and  another  woman,  and  we  all  went 
to  Nesle  in  the  jitney.  The  poor  cows  were  in  a  box  car  and  so  thin  after  their  long 
trip  that  we  thought  they  would  never  live  to  get  home.  Of  course  they  refused 
to  walk  the  plank  from  the  car  to  the  ground,  and  we  had  to  tie  them  up  and  all 
pull  and  haul. 

Last  week  we  went  over  to  the  little  town  of  Canizy  where  we  heard  there  was  a 
sick  woman.     Such  a  poor,  miserable,  neglected  hole  I  never  saw  in  my  life.     There 
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and  the 
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are  about  fifty  children  in  the  town  and  not  one  well  child  among  them.  They 
are  underfed,  dirty  and  have  all  sorts  of  things  the  matter  with  them.  We  opened 
a  dispensary  to-day,  and  the  doctors  worked  two  hours.  There  is  only  one  house 
standing.  The  other  inhabitants  live  in  stables  and  any  kind  of  shelter  they  have 
been  able  to  fix  for  themselves.  The  following  family  is  a  sample:  grandmother, 
sick  and  unable  to  walk;  mother;  2  older  sons  taken  away  by  Boches;  Ferdinand, 
io  years;  Marguerite  9;  Marie  7;  Jean  5;  Charles  4;  Paul  2  months.  This  family 
is  living  in  a  stable.  It  has  a  dirt  floor,  and  as  it  was  raining  to-day  the  floor  looked 
like  Jersey  mud.  The  wall  is  lined  with  beds  made  of  boards  or  any  old  thing. 
You  wouldn't  want  me  to  describe  to  you  what  the  children  looked  like.  We 
gave  the  mother  milk  for  the  baby  and  walked  the  others  off  to  the  dispensary. 
We  are  going  to  take  a  bath  tub  over  next  week  and  cut  off  most  of  the  hair  in  town. 

One  of  the  French  officers  presented  us  with  another  cow  the  other  day  so  now 
we  have  seven  which  gives  us  enough  milk  for  a  number  of  children. 

We  left  this  morning  at  ten  o'clock  to  make  a  tour  of  the  villages  we  had  not 
yet  visited.     We  stopped  at  Canizy  and  stayed  there  until  12:30.     After  that  we 
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had  our  lunch  in  the  machine  and  then  went  on  to  Sancourt  and  Douilly  which  are 
the  farthest  away.  There  was  not  much  time  to  visit,  but  we  saw  the  mayor  of 
each  and  looked  over  the  ground  to  see  how  we  can  get  them  into  our  schedule. 
It  is  the  same  story  over  again,  the  Germans  lived  in  the  towns  for  three  years 
and  then  just  before  they  left  they  burned  up  everything  in  sight.  Our  great 
trouble  is  that  there  is  no  wood  anywhere  in  this  part  of  France  and  for  the  life 
of  me  I  don't  know  what  will  happen  this  winter  unless  something  is  done.  The 
French  are  doing  their  best  but  they  can't  give  us  what  does  not  exist.  There's 
hardly  a  single  house  in  our  eleven  villages  which  is  fit  to  spend  the  winter  in. 
I  can't  see  what  is  to  become  of  the  people  unless  supplies  for  reconstruction  can  be 
rushed  from  home.  Labor  is  scarce  of  course,  but  we  could  do  a  good  deal  if  we 
only  had  the  materials.  That  I  suppose  must  come  through  the  Red  Cross.  The 
Quakers  at  Ham  are  going  to  help  us  all  they  can  but  the  work  is  simply  overwhelm- 
ing. 

From  a  letter  from  Miss  Mather  received  October  20: 

.  .  .  If  you  could  only  see  our  setting — the  crude  stone  and  brick  chateau 
with  medallions  of  de  Robecourts,  past  and  present,  in  the  facade;  the  chalk  scrawl 
by  the  entrance,  "  Eine  gute  gebrannte  Gan— ."  We  think  the  Boche  who  bombed  it 
had  not  quite  time  to  finish  his  inscription  .  .  .  here  we  have  a  green  spot  and 
space  and  walls  and  a  roof  and  a  sense  of  home,  to  which  we  come  back  thankfully 
each  night. 

To  the  original  eleven  villages  have  been  added  Canizy,  Bacquencourt,  Eppeville, 
and  Les  Marais. 

Sept.  22.  Aeroplane  battle  directly  overhead.  Forty  puffs  of  smoke  counted  at 
one  time.  Cable  in  regard  to  death  of  Margaret  Ashley's  mother.  She  leaves  for 
America,  Mrs.  Fahnestock  returns  to  Paris,  and  Ruth  Joslin  goes  to  be  with  Miss 
Ashley  until  her  sailing  date. 

Sept.  30.  Incessant  and  heavy  cannonading  and  great  aeroplane  activity. 
After  supper  a  woman  from  a  neighboring  village  came  to  say  that  they  had  been 
ordered  to  darken  all  windows.     Thirty  Boche  planes  counted  in  a  nearby  village. 

Dr.  Tallant's  letter  of  Oct.  II,  1917: 

I  believe  it  is  always  a  stock  question  to  ask  people  what  has  impressed  them  most 
in  any  new  experience,  and  if  it  were  put  to  me,  I  think  I  should  say,  after  such 
obvious  points  as  the  desolation  of  the  villages  and  the  courage  and  cheer  of  the 
people,  that  I  was  most  impressed  by  the  number  of  cats  which  seem  to  have  sur- 
vived the  destruction  of  the  village.  Perhaps  the  Smith  Unit  feels  a  little  bitter  on 
the  subject  of  cats  because  of  one  or  two  hereabouts  who  seem  able  to  foil  our 
most  elaborate  efforts  to  protect  our  milk  and  other  food  products,  but  I  must  say 
that  they  do  seem  to  be  a  wonderful  comfort  to  these  people  who  have  lost  every- 
thing. One  old  couple  whom  the  medical  department  has  in  charge  have  three 
(always  occupying  the  only  available  chairs  in  their  little  kitchen),  and  the  stoves 
of  the  countryside  are  made  with  a  surrounding  rim  which  seems  to  be  on  purpose 
for  the  kittens  to  lie  on.  I  commented  on  the  number  of  cats  in  talking  with  a 
woman  the  other  day,  and  her  eyes  almost  filled  with  tears  as  she  told  me  how, 
when  she  came  back  to  the  ruins  of  her  home,  her  cat  was  sitting  on  the  doorstep  to 
welcome  her — "mon  seid  souvenir,"  as  she  said. 

Everyone  in  the  Unit  is  working  full  speed  and  full  time.  It  is  like  Senior  Dramat- 
ics— you  cannot  pick  out  a  star,  because  all  are  stars,  whatever  their  parts  may  be, 
and  all  parts  are  necessary.  We  have  a  big  opportunity  and  we  are  all  grateful  to 
our  College  for  giving  it  to  us. 

Was  there  ever  a  more  fascinating  story  than  this  for  the  eyes  of  all  Smith  College? 
And  these  letters  are  not  all,  for  in  the  Globe  and  Commercial  Advertiser  of  October 
16,  we  find  the  following  article  by  Paul  Scott  Mowrer,  testifying  that  when  we 
"see  oursel's  as  others  see  us,"  our  Unit  is  being  true  to  its  vision  and  "  making  the 
French  glad  it  came."  The  article  came  by  cable  to  the  New  York  Globe  and 
Chicago  Daily  News. 
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Oct.  16. — In  the  midst  of  a  vast  desolation  close  to  the  front  seventeen  American 
college  girls  are  carrying  the  kindly  spirit  of  the  new  world  to  martyred  peasantry. 
These  girls  are  members  of  the  Social  Service  Unit,  sent  by  Smith  College  of  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  to  do  relief  work  in  the  region  beyond  Noyon  laid  waste  by  retreat- 
ing Germans  last  spring. 

Of  all  the  unexpected  turns  which  the  war  has  taken,  I  know  of  none  stranger 
than  that  which  has  brought  these  fine,  serious  young  American  women  to  such  an 
undertaking  in  such  a  place.  In  the  teeth  of  great  material  difficulties  they  are 
reestablishing  comfort  and  joy  where  for  more  than  three  years  despair  and  misery 
have  reigned.  Although  they  are  but  a  handful,  the  effect  which  their  effort  may 
have  upon  the  future  is  incalculable,  for  not  only  are  they  trying  to  restore  what 
has  been  destroyed,  but  also  to  instill  modern  skill  and  modern  hygiene  in  homes 
bound  down  by  the  slipshod  traditions  of  centuries. 

If  they  succeed — and  there  is  every  reason  for  believing  that  they  will  succeed — 
their  work  will  be  far-reaching.  As  their  address  I  was  given  the  name  of  a  chateau 
and  after  a  long  motor  ride  in  the  rain  through  a  land  of  burned  villages,  felled 
orchards,  and  uncultivated  fields  I  came  at  last  to  a  beautiful  gateway  and  was  glad 
that  the  girls  had  found  such  suitable  headquarters.  But  then  I  had  a  shock.  The 
chateau  beyond  the  gateway  was  a  hopeless  ruin.  I  would  have  turned  back,  think- 
ing I  had  mistaken  the  way,  had  I  not  then  perceived  two  female  figures  in  black 
oilskins  and  rubber  boots  about  to  climb  into  the  seat  of  a  big  motor  truck.  Their 
quick  muscular  movements  left  no  doubt  these  were  Americans.  This  was  indeed 
the  place. 

My  countrywomen  greeted  me  with  the  easy  unconsciousness  which  characterizes 
them,  excused  themselves,  and  drove  away  on  the  truck  after  having  introduced 
me  to  a  third  member  of  the  Unit,  also  in  oilskins  and  who  stood  ankle  deep  in  mud 
trying  to  repair  a  chicken  coop,  regardless  of  the  cold  drizzle.  She  led  me  around 
back  of  the  chateau,  where  three  small  sectional  houses  stood  in  a  row.  Here  I 
met  others  of  the  group  and  seated  on  a  camp  stool  beside  a  crackling  wood  stove 
I  learned  their  story.  There  are  many  soldiers  who  have  had  to  suffer  less  discom- 
forts; certainly  there  are  few  soldiers  who  have  borne  discomfort  with  more  zest 
and  gayety. 

•  *  •  •  • 

No  difficulty  could  long  dampen  the  spirits  of  this  expedition.  The  girls  inspected 
the  eleven  scattered  ruins  of  villages  which  were  to  be  in  their  care,  and,  finding 
that  in  all  that  refugee  population  there  were  no  able-bodied  men  left  to  help  them, 
they  set  to  work  doing  everything  themselves,  even  chopping  their  own  wood. 
The  chateau  had  served  the  Germans  as  a  hospital  before  they  destroyed  it.  In 
the  cellar,  several  rooms  of  which  had  resisted  the  general  collapse,  the  girls  stored 
their  supplies.  An  outhouse  which  the  Germans  had  used  as  a  morgue  they  turned 
into  a  washroom.  They  set  up  a  free  dispensary  in  the  ruins  of  the  garage  and  a 
sewing  class  in  the  ruins  of  the  sun  parlor. 

Hearing  of  their  plight,  the  French  military  commander  in  a  neighboring  town 
furnished  them  some  men  to  help  put  up  portable  houses.  A  British  army  officer, 
seeing  them  stepping  from  the  doorways  into  lakes  of  mud,  sent  them  a  load  of 
trench  flooring,  and  with  this  they  laid  sidewalks  the  next  day.  Some  who  had 
walked  many  miles  to  call  arrived  just  in  time  to  help  build  the  chicken  coops  and 
rabbit  hutch. 

You  may  smile  at  the  idea  of  chickens  and  rabbits,  but  if  you  could  see  this 
devastated  country  you  would  feel  anything  but  mirthful.  The  Smith  girls  keep  not 
only  chickens  and  rabbits  but  a  herd  of  fine  cows.  The  milk  and  eggs  go  to  the 
sick.  The  chickens  and  rabbits  will  go  gradually  to  restock  the  nearby  coops  and 
hutches.  The  material  need  is  great.  These  people  lack  proper  clothing,  kitchen 
utensils,  and  even  beds.  But  the  moral  need  is  greater.  Three  years  of  war  and 
invasion  have  left  their  tragic  imprint  on  the  soul. 

"What  struck  us  most,"  said  one  of  the  girls  to  me,  "was  that  even  the  children 
seemed  sad  and  listless  and  had  forgotten  how  to  play." 

It  is  to  the  alleviation  of  this  torpor  of  despair  that  the  girls  are  directing  their 
finest  efforts.    One  charity  can  supply  materia!  wants  as  well  as  another,  but  these 
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Smith  graduates  are  all  trained  social  workers.  All  know  French  and  all  have  had 
experience  in  their  various  specialties.  .  .  .  So,  day  by  day,  heedless  of  bad 
weather  and  discomfort,  these  spirited  women  are  going  about  their  task  of  social 
reconstruction.  Their  first  care  was  to  borrow  an  army  priest  and  hold  a  service 
in  the  chapel  which  for  three  years  had  not  reechoed  to  the  intonations  of  the  mass. 
People  came  from  miles  around  and  wept  for  joy  at  this  symbolic  promise  that 
the  old  life  was  indeed  to  be  resumed. 

In  the  chateau  every  morning  there  is  free  medical  aid  for  all  who  need  it.  On 
sunny  afternoons  the  children  come  and  are  taught  to  play  again.  On  the  faded 
grass  beside  the  ruins  they  relearn  the  charming  round  and  country  dances  of  olden 
France,  and  it  is  a  moving  sight  to  watch  the  long-absent  joy  possess  the  little  faces. 
Twice  a  week  there  are  sewing  classes  for  women  and  girls.  The  nurses  go  about 
the  villages,  tend  the  sick  and  show  mothers  how  to  keep  their  children  clean,  how 
to  cook  more  economically,  and  how  to  care  for  babies. 

Far  from  resenting  the  advice  of  ces  dames  Americaines  the  people  have  already 
come  to  love  them  and  look  to  them  for  guidance  of  every  sort.  After  three  years 
of  bitter  loneliness,  suffering,  and  oppression  at  last  some  one  is  really  taking  a 
personal  interest  in  them.    No  wonder  they  are  grateful. 

FROM  THE  UNIT  BY  WORD  OF  MOUTH 

Fanny  Hastings 
The  Paris  edition  of  the  London  Daily  Mail  of  October  II,  1917,  announced  that 
"All  Smith  girls  are  invited  to  15  Avenue  Montaigne  to  meet  Dr.  Tallant  and  the 
members  of  the  Smith  Unit,"  so  the  present  scribe  and  several  others  went,  and  had 
a  merry  reunion,  and  heard  a  tale  that  will  bear  repeating.  Harriet  Ford  presided 
at  the  table,  which  was  surrounded  by  a  number  of  quite  normal  women  in  the 
extraordinary  costumes  that  the  war  has  "wished  on  us,"  which  gave  them  a  quite 
abnormal  look.     Upon  request  they  wrote  their  names  and  works,  as  follows: 

Harriet  Bliss  Ford  1899  American  Women's  War  Relief .     (Chief  organizer  thereof,  at  present) 

Dr.  Tallant  1897  Head  of  Smith  Unit 

Elizabeth  M.  Dana  1904  Smith  Unit 

Margaret  Wood  1912  Smith  Unit 

Anna  Perit  Rochester  1911  Canteen,  A.  R.  C.  (just  off  for  the  front). 

Lucy  Stockton  Sister  of  Harriet  Stockton  1898 

American  Fund  for  French  Wounded 
Bee  S.  Hoiles  1909  Red  Cross  nurse,  leaving  Oct.  16  for  the  front 

Katharine  R.  Geddes  Sister  of  Casey  Geddes,  Surgical  Dressings 

Alice  Lord  O'Brien  Canteen,  A.  R.  C. 

Esther  Root  1915  Mrs.  Shurtleff's  Student's  Ateliers  Reunions 

Zephine  Humphrey  Fahnestock  1896 
Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews  1904 
Katharine  Lahm  Parker  1897 
Inga  Bie  Ravndal  1917 
Sarah  Ravndal  1917 
Fanny  Hastings  1903 

Luckily  it  was  not  a  cakeless  day,  so  the  tea  was  sumptuous,  and  the  Smith 
Unit  ate  like  schoolboys.  Let  me  hasten  to  say  that  all  three  looked  extraordinarily 
well,  bright-eyed,  red-cheeked,  and  full  of  energy  and  good  spirits.  By  the  end  of 
this  winter  they  will  no  doubt  have  reached  the  splendid  "hard  condition"  of  the 
soldiers  out  of  the  trenches,  but  in  the  meantime  we  could  very  well  send  them 
blankets,  blanket  robes,  woolen  stockings,  and  such  good  food  as  it  is  possible  to 
send,  for  their  life  will  be  not  a  whit  more  comfortable  than  life  in  the  trenches, 
and  their  food  will  not  be  nearly  so  good.     But  of  their  diet  more  anon. 

They  gave  me  a  map  of  the  corner  of  France  where  they  have  pitched  their 
camp,  which  is  on  the  opposite  page,  with  key. 
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THE  VILLAGE  OF  GRECOURT 

1.  Avenue. 

2.  Row  of  poplars,  methodically  felled. 

3.  Moat,  slimy,  green;  placard  reads,  "Bonne  a  Boire!" 

4.  Bridge. 

5.  Church,  intact. 

6  and  7.  Stables  and  barns. 

8.  Lodge-keeper's  hut,  roofless  with  lean-to,  where  lodge-keeper's  wife  lives  and  cooks  Unit's  food. 

9.  Stables  with  basse  cour  where  the  inhabitants  of  the  village  (number  variously  given  between  16  and  25) 

are  encamped. 

10.  Orangerie — dispensary'  and  classes. 

11.  Chateau  de  Robecourt,  dynamited  and  burnt,  walls  and  cellar  standing.     Cellars  make  good  store 

houses.    The  Baronne  de  Robecourt — over  60 — is  at  a  health  resort  in  the  Vosges. 

12.  Washhouse,  formerly  morgue. 

13.  Baraques  in  which  Unit  lives.    Two-room  Government  huts,  13  x  13,  of  fibre-cement,  one  stove  in  each. 

14.  Portable  houses. 

IS-  Hoped-for  Government  baraque  for  kitchen  and  dining-room. 
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The  Unit  rises  at  6:30  a.m.  May  I  list  that  from  which  the  most  warm-blooded 
member  rises?  "Flannel  nightgown,  sweater,  woolen  stockings,  bed-socks,  so- 
called  mattress  improved  with  a  steamer-rug,  sleeping-bag,  four  -blankets."  If 
you  can  think  of  any  other  warm  thing,  add  it  to  this  list,  and  you  will  have  the  bed- 
time equipment  of  the  colder-blooded.  It  seems  that  the  "Baraques"  with  one 
stove  in  each  "will  be  much  more  comfortable  when  it  is  cold  enough  to  justify 
lighting  the  fires"  but  nothing  can  be  done  about  the  portable  houses.  However, 
the  Red  Cross  coal  had  even  then  reached  Rouen,  and  the  news  of  that  alone  warmed 
us  all.     (We  were  all  shivering.) 

After  the  most  warm-blooded  member  has  emerged  from  her  chrysalis  she  sub- 
jects herself  to  the  following  routine: 

Breakfast  7:30  Milk,  war  bread,  coffee,  jam 

Dispensary  8:30-10:00 
Visits  to  Villages  10:00-12:30 

Lunch  12:30  Generally  soup  and  one  vegetable 

Rest- hour  1:00-2:00  Never  comes  off 

Visits  all  the  afternoon  Some  days  take  lunch  out 

Dinner  6:30-7:00  Usually  some  meat  and  sometimes  soup  or  eggs,  vegetables  always, 

cheese  often,  fruit  sometimes,  dessert  if  one  of  the  Unit  cooks  it 

After  dinner — "  The  worst  part  of  the  day.  The  lights  are  bad,  the  cold  is  really  intense,  we  really  cannot 
write  letters.     Tell  everybody  that  please." 

The  worst  part  of  the  above  diet  sheet  is  of  course  the  war  bread,  which  you  see  is  not  dwelt  upon  as  a 
staple  article  of  diet.  lam  told  it  is  better  in  the  provinces  than  in  Paris,  but  it  ;is  safe  to  say  that  it  is 
not  enough  better  to  be  either  palatable  or  digestible. 

This  schedule  is  varied  by  the  Store  and  Supplies  Committee  (Miss  Hooper,  Miss 
Carr,  and  Miss  Mather)  who  not  only  keep  a  sort  of  "General  Store"  in  Grecourt 
but  on  certain  days  of  each  week  mount  a  camion  laden  with  bread,  milk,  clothes, 
pots,  kettles,  shovels,  axes,  hoes,  rakes,  nails,  twine,  scrubbing-brushes,  needles, 
pins,  thread,  etc.,  which  they  then  hilariously  peddle  from  village  to  village.  On 
the  first  day  they  sold  ninety  francs  worth  of  small  necessities  which  had  been 
unprocurable  for  months.  A  regular  milk  delivery  is  established,  and  bread  will  be 
delivered  to  distant  villages  where,  as  in  Canizy,  nobody  has  any  bread  except  on 
the  days  when  "Uncle"  is  not  suffering  from  his  rheumatism. 

The  dispensary  (thrice  weekly  everywhere  but  at  Grecourt  where  it  is  daily) 
had  given  over  five  hundred  treatments  by  October  II,  consisting  of  minor  surgery 
and  treatment  of  sores,  skin  diseases  and  ailments  arising  from  malnutrition. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  rheumatism,  and  heads  are  very  bad,  but  nothing  acute  has 
developed  as  yet.  Pneumonia  and  similar  troubles  are  expected  later.  The 
people  are  living  on  the  mud  floors  of  stables,  under  leaking  roofs,  lying  on  board 
shelves  without  straw. 

The  Social  Service  Committee  report  that  they  found  some  of  the  people  had 
homes,  little  gardens,  and  even  some  savings.  More  were  either  homeless  or  entirely 
destitute.  The  Government  has  been  allowing  them  a  pittance,  which  is  about  to  be 
stopped.  The  men  may  be  listed  under  one  of  three  headings,  "soldiers,"  "casual- 
ties," or  "deported."  The  younger  women  and  older  children  were  deported  too, 
for  work  in  fields  and  factories. 

The  Government  has  sent  school  teachers,  and  the  schools  are  being  reopened, 
often  having  to  be  rebuilt.  The  school  at  Brouchy,  and  the  boys'  school  at  Esmery 
are  in  excellent  order  already.  Close  and  cordial  relations  are  established  with  the 
teachers,  who  are  glad  to  be  relieved  for  a  few  hours  a  week,  as  most  of  them  are 
doing  other  work  as  well.  Thursday  is  a  holiday,  and  then  the  children  gather  at 
Grecourt  to  play  games,  and  for  sewing  classes  and  carpentering  classes.     The 
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boys  are  making  much-needed  furniture,  nearly  all  of  them  want  tables  first  of  all. 
On  the  other  days  and  in  distant  villages  the  classes  go  on  while  the  teacher  is  busy 
on  other  work. 

I  hope  that  all  readers  are  feeling  for  their  cheque  books.  The  members  of  the 
Unit  were  very  sure  what  they  want,  and  they  should  get  it,  and  at  once. 

They  want  money.  Transportation  of  goods  is  now  very  slow.  Money  can  be 
cabled.  They  want  lumber  for  repairs,  and  lumber  is  hard  to  get,  but  Elizabeth 
Dana  had  come  to  Paris  to  visit  lumber-yards,  and  see  what  she  could  get,  and  where. 
She  can  get  what  she  needs,  and  she  would  like  $5,000  at  once,  please,  to  rebuild 
roofs,  and  to  make  the  requested  tables.     Labor  is  "difficult  but  possible." 

The  social  workers  want  the  money  to  buy  300  beds,  and  Esther  Root,  who 
seems  to  be  in  the  bed-buying  business,  produced  the  figures.  A  double  bed  with 
mattress,  two  pillows,  two  blankets,  three  sheets,  and  four  pillow-cases  costs  $33 
in  Paris.  Mattresses  are  a  necessity,  as  the  army  uses  all  the  straw  for  the  soldiers. 
They  want  300  pairs  of  sabots  at  francs  8.50,  and  150  pairs  of  "galoshes"  (wooden 
soles  with  leather  tops)  children's  sizes,  at  francs  6.00.  They  want  a  great  deal  of 
heavy  winter  clothing,  especially  underwear,  and  will  be  grateful  for  everything 
sent,  though  they  also  beg  for  money  for  immediate  purchases.  Will  the  makers 
of  clothing  please  remember  that  only  dull,  dark  colors  are  worn  by  the  French 
peasant,  and  never  any  red?  We  are  all  familiar  with  the  inevitable  black  apron 
worn  by  all  women,  boys,  and  girls,  even  in  peace-time.  Knitted  "  nubias"  for  the 
little  girls'  heads,  and  caps  for  the  boys  like  those  worn  by  the  American  Ambu- 
lance will  be  useful. 

Dr.  Tallant  wants  to  buy  a  lot  of  soap  and  medical  supplies,  and  refuses  to  con- 
fine herself  to  any  minimum.  She  will  take  all  she  can  get.  No  more  layettes  will 
be  required  this  winter. 

It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized  that  although  donors  of  money  may  of 
course  indicate  their  preference  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  shall  be  spent,  the  final 
decision  must  remain  with  the  committee  and  the  Unit.  Conditions  change  very 
rapidly ;  for  instance,  the  lumber  for  which  they  want  money  to-day,  may  be  pre- 
sented to  them  to-morrow;  but  they  will  always  need  that  $5000  for  something, 
and  we  may  safely  trust  the  Unit  to  buy  a  hundred  cents  worth  of  something  with 
every  dollar— with  no  encumbering  strings — that  we  send  through  our  com- 
mittee. 

The  cases  are  sent  to  the  "Entrepot  des  Dons"  and  camions  go  from  there  once 
a  week  to  Noyon  with  the  packages  for  that  sector,  and  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  fetches  its 
supplies  from  Noyon  in  its  own  camion.  The  acute  problem  of  petrol  has  been 
solved  by  militarizing  the  cars,  and  now  the  Unit  is  entitled  to  draw  600  litres  a 
month  from  any  military  station. 

I  beg  the  editor's  courtesy  for  a  few  words  about  our  workers  themselves  which 
I  am  not  supposed  to  utter.  They  are  living  in  extreme  discomfort,  on  just  enough 
(and  no  more)  of  the  plainest  and  most  uninteresting  food.  Two  things  are  real 
hardships  in  France — the  war  bread,  and  the  Red  Cross  blankets.  The  best  thing 
to  do  about  the  bread  is  to  go  without.  Therefore,  whenever  the  Unit's  friends  get 
a  chance  to  send  them  luxuries,  it  is  to  be  earnestly  hoped  that  they  will  do  so.  Not 
that  the  hardships  will  do  the  "Collegiennes"  any  harm — they  have  found  exactly 
what  they  expected — but  that  in  the  midst  of  privations  a  touch  of  luxury,  say  a 
pair  of  hand-knit  stockings,  or  a  stuffed  prune,  is  such  a  happiness  as  we  can  hardly 
imagine. 


"  GUARDING  THE  LINE  " 

Sara  Bache-Wiig 

On  October  18  a  Rally  was  held  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  to  introduce  the  student 
body  to  the  Unit.  Posters  and  catch  phrases  in  campus  houses  and  in  the  note  room 
beforehand  had  aroused  interest.  The  hall  was  decorated  with  flags.  The  choir  and 
Glee  Club  sang  the  Alma  Mater,  national  hymns,  and  army  marching  songs.  Miss 
Comstock  presided.  Mrs.  Thayer  gave  the  history  of  the  Unit  and  of  its  journey  to 
France.  Mrs.  Morrow  told  of  the  relation  of  the  alumnae — and  of  the  undergraduates 
as  potential  alumnae — to  it;  Mrs.  Lyman  gave  figures  regarding  the  financing  of  the 
Unit;  Miss  Hague  told  what  supplies  were  needed  and  how  all  could  help,  and  President 
Neilson  made  the  appeal  for  support.  Ushers  in  white  wearing  the  tri-color  passed 
pledges,  and  after  they  were  collected  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  was  sung.  It  was  a 
splendid,  stirring  meeting,  and  Miss  Bache-Wiig,  one  of  the  senior  Council  members,  has 
written  the  following  article  which  reflects  the  student  viewpoint  and  response. 

Of  course  we  had  been  proud  of  the  Smith  Unit  from  the  very  beginning.  We 
had  not  known  a  great  deal  about  it,  it  is  true,  but  what  little  we  had  heard  was  fine 
news;  as  undergraduates  our  help  had  not  been  asked,  but  then  it  was  our  own 
alumnae  who  were  doing  the  work.  So  although  without  responsibility,  we  were 
not  without  pride. 

But  our  feelings  before  the  Rally  cannot  be  compared  with  the  feelings  we  have 
now  that  we  know  about  the  work  of  the  Unit  and  are  given  the  chance  to  have  a 
part  in  that  work.  From  the  moment  when  the  singing  of  the  Alma  Mater  song 
began  to  the  end  of  the  meeting,  it  was  given  us  to  see  and  to  think  out  many 
things.     It  was  a  time  of  visions  and  promises. 

We  had  a  vision  of  the  Unit  and  its  work.  W7e  saw  the  seventeen  gallant  members 
in  New  York  City  on  "the  hottest  day  in  July";  we  followed  their  journey  all  the 
long  way  to  the  chateau  at  Grecourt;  we  saw  them  living  among  the  villagers  and 
working  for  them  with  the  wisdom  that  understands  all  needs,  from  that  of  children 
for  play  to  that  of  a  community  for  worship.  We  saw,  and  we  were  proud  of  our 
Smith  alumnae. 

Wre  made  promises.  When  told  of  the  boast  of  the  "six  hundred  thousand 
alumnae  "  we  said  to  ourselves  that  weakness  in  numbers  should  be  only  an  incentive 
to  spiritual  strength,  to  growth  one  hundred  fold.  And  during  the  financial  report 
of  the  work  we  made  dexterous  mental  calculations — mostly  multiplication — for 
the  benefit  of  the  treasury.  Presently  we  had  more  reckonings  to  make:  if  one 
tiny  sweater  can  be  knitted  by  one  student  in  one  day,  how  many  sweaters  will  be 
ready  at  Christmas?  The  answer  was  not  ten  million  but  it  was  large  enough  to 
fill  several  packing  cases. 

Then  came  the  crystallization  of  all  our  promises  into  one:  to  stand  behind  the 
Unit  with  such  faithful  strength  that  we  can  honestly  say  that  we  are  "guarding 
the  line."  Now  we  understand  that  its  success  depends  in  some  measure  upon  us, 
and  we  are  glad  and  proud  that  it  does.  We  are  grateful  at  being  considered  so 
close  a  part  of  the  greater  Smith. 

One  splendid  thing  about  it  is  the  immediate  privilege  of  beginning  to  fulfill  our 
promises.  Pledge-cards  and  knitting  are  close  at  hand.  But  we  realize  that  this 
is  only  a  beginning.  We  know  that  many  little  sacrifices  must  be  made  by  us  in 
order  that  the  great  sacrifices  may  not  be  made  in  vain;  we  perceive  that  the  need 
will  be  pressing  and  continuous,  and  we  go  into  the  work  with  all  our  soul,  hoping 
that  our  President  and  our  alumnae  may  have  cause  to  be  lastingly  unashamed  of 
the  student  body. 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


THE  SCARSDALE  COMMUNITY  FARM 

Laura  Crane  Burgess 

Laura  Crane  Burgess  1896  (Mrs.  Thomas  F.  Burgess)  is  herself  the  originator  of  the 
Community  Farm  plan,  secured  the  loan  of  the  land,  and  has  been  General  Manager 
and  Supervisor.  She  has  given  full  details  of  machinery  and  figures  at  the  request  of 
the  editors,  who  believe  that  the  account  of  an  experiment  of  this  kind  is  fruitful  only 
if  all  the  elements  of  the  problem  are  covered. 

To  take  Scarsdale  off  the  market  and  make  it  self-supporting  as  far  as  winter 
vegetables  are  concerned,  and  to  supply  the  housewives  with  those  that  could  be 
preserved  or  dehydrated  for  winter  use,  thus  releasing  markets  for  more  congested 
sections  and  for  sending  foreign  supplies,  was  the  object  of  the  Scarsdale  Community 
Farm.  The  plan  originated  with  the  Suffrage  Club  and  received  the  approval  of 
the  manager  of  the  Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau  and  the  hearty  cooperation 
and  support  of  the  other  leading  organizations,  the  Home  Defense  Committee  and 
the  School  Board,  who  jointly  formed  the  organization.     The  plan  was  as  follows: 

I. — To  take,  if  possible,  one  central  piece  of  land,  available  to  the  whole  town. 

II. — To  have  a  superintendent,  a  man  of  practical  farm  experience,  who  would 
give  all  his  time  to  the  work  in  hand,  with  a  salary  from  planting  time  until  the 
harvest  was  gathered  in. 

III.- — To  finance  the  scheme  by  selling  $10  shares  in  the  Community  Farm  to  the 
people  of  Scarsdale,  these  shares  to  be  redeemed  in  produce  at  the  wholesale  rate 
when  the  vegetables  were  harvested. 

With  the  exception  of  the  initial  work  of  plowing  and  harrowing,  the  work  of  the 
farm  was  to  be  done  by  volunteers,  paid  by  time  cards  punched  for  every  hour's 
work  done,  to  be  redeemed  in  produce  when  the  crops  were  harvested. 

The  advantages  of  this  plan  were  the  concentration  of  effort,  expert  supervision, 
genuine  community  interest  of  a  large  group,  economy  in  cultivating  one  large 
area  instead  of  many  small  plots,  and  of  buying  and  marketing  in  quantity. 

At  once  an  organization  was  formed,  consisting  of  a  president,  who  was  vice- 
president  of  the  Home  Defense  and  to  whom  agriculture  had  been  assigned;  a  sec- 
retary and  treasurer,  a  real  estate  man  who  had  run  a  farm  of  his  own;  a  general 
manager,  a  Smith  College  graduate  of  1896;  a  head  of  the  house  committee,  the 
vice-president  of  the  Suffrage  Club,  who  should  organize  the  running  of  the  office; 
and  the  superintendent,  the  practical  farmer.  These  five  were  the  directors.  To 
represent  the  different  sections  of  the  town  and  keep  each  section  in  touch  with 
the  farm  a  subcommittee  of  ten  branch  managers  was  formed. 

A  public-spirited  woman  offered  about  thirty  acres  of  her  large  estate,  including 
a  farmhouse  for  the  Community  Farm.  It  was  in  the  center  of  the  town  on  the 
New  York  Post  Road.  Part  of  it  had  been  under  cultivation.  No  other  piece  of 
land  in  the  whole  town  w^ould  have  answered  the  requirements  so  perfectly.  Before 
every  passing  trolley  and  automobile  lay  the  wood-bordered  meadows  where  already 
in  our  imaginations  long  lines  of  vegetables  stretched  out — a  panorama  with  per- 
fect staging.  At  this  point  a  superintendent  appeared  as  if  by  magic:  a  practical 
farmer  looking  for  land  to  farm.     It  was  arranged  that  he  should  work  for  the  Com- 
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munity  Farm  at  a  salary  and  live  at  the  farmhouse.  He  was  an  old  resident,  had 
worked  a  farm  the  previous  year,  and  knew  where  to  get  teams  and  men — in  fact 
he  knew  his  business. 

On  April  21,  Agricultural  Day,  a  mass  meeting  of  all  citizens  was  called  at  the 
high  school.  The  complete  plan  was  presented  by  the  president  and  endorsed  by 
the  president  of  the  Westchester  Food  Supply  Committee,  who  had  asked  permis- 
sion to  standardize  the  plan  and  had  made  it  available  to  other  communities  in  a 
bulletin.  The  meeting  of  citizens  was  enthusiastic  and  the  Scarsdale  Community 
Farm  was  started  on  its  way.     The  following  questionnaire  and  slips  were  sent  out: 

If  you  are  interested  in 

THE   COMMUNITY   FARM 

or  desire  advice  or  assistance  in  cultivating  new  land  for  raising  winter-keeping  vegeta- 
bles, fill  out  the  form  enclosed  and  forward  to 

Mr.  Stefhen  B.  Fish, 
Secretary  and  Treasurer, 

Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

{Check  One  or  More  Items) 

1.  I  will  cultivate  my  own  garden       -        -         -         -         -         -        -  

2.  I  will  cultivate  a  plot  of  idle  land  in  my  neighborhood  -         -         -  

3.  I  will  help  cultivate  The  Community  Farm  under  expert  supervision  

[Mr 

*-  "oy •■.■••.•.:::.•:::::::::::::: 

{ Girl 

Address  (Road  or  Street) 

Telephone  number     -         -         -        -         -         -         

Age  12-15     15-18  Adult 


Scarsdale,  N.  Y., 

I  hereby  subscribe  for shares  of  The  Community  Farm 

at  $10.  per  share. 

Signed 

Address  (Road  or  Street)  .  .  . 


Post  Office . 


THE   COMMUNITY   FARM 


Scarsdale,  N.  Y 

This  will  acknowledge  your  subscription  to shares  of  The  Com- 
munity Farm. 

Kindly  draw  cheque  to  the  order  of  Stephen  B.  Fish,  Treasurer,  and  forward  in  en- 
closed envelope. 

Orders  were  placed  for  seed  potatoes  and,  after  consultation  with  a  fertilizer 
expert,  tons  of  fertilizer  and  lime  were  ordered  and  on  arrival  were  stored  in  the 
barn.  Business  had  begun  in  earnest.  The  directors  turned  over  the  running  of 
the  farm  office  to  the  Suffrage  Club  under  the  able  management  of  the  head  of  the 
house  committee,  who  was  herself  a  director  of  the  farm  organization. 

The  quaint  old  farmhouse  with  its  low  ceilings  and  great  open  fireplaces  had  been 
in  Revolutionary  days  a  drovers'  wayside  inn,  and  cattle  were  driven  down  in  the 
meadows  for  inspection  just  where  our  Community  Farm  lay.  The  marks  of  the 
sabre  cuts  on  the  door  can  still  be  seen,  where  a  skirmish  took  place,  and  the  British 
soldiers  tried  to  force  an  entrance  and  search  for  spies  on  their  way  north  to  the 
battle  of  White  Plains.  The  quaint  old  house  had  been  used  as  a  tea  house  and  the 
sign  was  repainted  and  hung  over  the  gate,  announcing  in  neat  and  businesslike 
fashion  our  "Community  Farm."  "Wayside,"  as  it  is  locally  called,  was  most  won- 
derfully adapted  to  our  requirements.     A  woman  with  two  children  then  occupying 
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part  of  the  house  was  allowed  to  remain,  rent  free.  The  rooms  were  divided  off 
so  that  she  retained  the  kitchen  end,  boarded  the  superintendent,  and  kept  the 
house  clean.  The  Community  Farm  used  the  front  door,  front  hall,  large  living 
room  with  open  fireplace,  a  back  room  overlooking  the  farm  for  an  office,  with  tele- 
phone and  desk  donated  by  two  public-spirited  citizens.  Another  room  at  the  back 
with  sink  and  running  water  was  found  most  useful  for  workers  to  wash  up  in,  to 
keep  their  tools  and  baskets,  and  for  market  purposes.  Upstairs  was  the  superin- 
tendent's room,  a  men's  dressing  room,  a  women's  dressing  room,  with  dressing 
table  and  couch  for  tired  workers,  all  donated,  and  an  adjoining  bathroom. 

April  saw  the  old  stained  wall  paper  off,  the  walls  and  ceilings  calcimined  in  a 
cheerful  golden  yellow,  with  freshly  painted  white  woodwork,  the  plumbing  put  in 
order,  windows  cleaned  and  floors  scrubbed,  the  superintendent  settled,  and  fur- 
niture and  rugs  loaned  by  various  individuals.  The  head  of  the  house  committee, 
being  a  person  of  great  organizing  and  executive  ability,  selected  a  house  com- 
mittee of  six  members  representing  different  parts  of  the  town  and  then  enlisted 
sixty-five  women  to  do  the  volunteer  office  work,  making  up  a  schedule  so  that 
every  hour  from  8  A.  M.  to  6  p.  M.  of  every  day  of  May,  June,  July,  August,  and 
September  was  planned  for.  A  captain  was  appointed  for  every  week  to  see  that  no 
office  worker  slipped  up.  The  duty  of  the  office  worker  was  to  answer  telephone 
calls,  call  up  workers,  punch  workers'  cards,  and  file  them.  Some  of  the  duties  of  the 
general  manager  were,  besides  working  on  the  farm,  to  secure  tools,  baskets,  et 
cetera,  borrow  sprayers  and  horses,  save  the  superintendent's  time  by  doing  his 
errands,  organize  workers,  and  act  as  a  member  of  the  house  committee  and  one 
of  the  supervisors.  The  first  work  on  the  Community  Farm  was  on  Agricultural 
Day,  when  the  Boy  Scouts  cleared  off  the  land  of  corn  stalks,  heaping  them  up  and 
burning  them,  while  a  yoke  of  oxen  and  a  mule  team  followed,  plowing,  and  the 
school  children  threw  the  stubble  in  the  furrows  to  be  harrowed  under.  Mean- 
while a  group  of  women  under  the  direction  of  Superintendent  Fish  cut  potatoes. 
The  New  York  Times,  on  its  own  initiative,  sent  out  Underwood  and  Underwood 
to  take  pictures,  some  of  which  appeared  later  in  the  Sunday  Supplement.  We 
learned  on  that  day  that  children  need  supervision,  and  a  committee  of  nine  super- 
visors was  formed  with  the  principal  of  the  high  school  as  chairman.  This  group 
included  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  a  priest,  several  teachers,  and  the  general  man- 
ager. The  supervisors  arranged  a  schedule  by  which  one  or  more  were  always 
present  on  the  farm  to  work  with  the  children.  The  procedure  was  as  follows. 
Superintendent  Fish  chalked  on  a  slate  on  the  office  wall  the  kind  of  workers  he 
needed — such  as  hoers  for  corn,  weeders  for  onions,  et  cetera.  From  the  card- 
cataloged  list  of  workers  the  office  worker  or  general  manager  telephoned  suitable 
workers.  Each  worker,  on  presenting  himself  at  the  office,  received  a  slip  with  his 
name,  the  date,  and  the  time  of  beginning  work.  The  supervisor  set  him  or  her 
at  work  in  the  field,  and  when  the  worker  was  ready  to  quit  the  slip  was  marked 
by  the  supervisor  with  the  time  of  leaving.     This  is  the  work  card. 

Grade  A  25  cts.  an  hour.  Men 

Grade  B  20  cts.  an  hour.  Women 

Grade  C  15  cts.  an  hour.  Children 

Grade  D  10  cts.  an  hour.  Children 

This  was  presented  at  the  office  where  two  time  cards  were  punched,  the  yellow 
one  given  to  the  worker  for  reference,  the  blue  one  filed  away  for  reference. 
3 
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The  following  rules  were  evolved  after  some  experience  with  various  problems: 

I.  Non-residents  cannot  work  on  the  Community  Farm. 
II.  No  one  under  12  years  of  age  is  eligible  as  a  worker. 
III.  Boys  and  girls  enter  at  ten  cents  an  hour,  and  if  satisfactory  will  be  promoted 

to  fifteen  cents  an  hour. 
IV.  For  5  days'  attendance  during  the  week,  one  hour  credit  will  be  given  at  the  end 

of  week. 
V.  It  must  be  left  to  the  discretion  of  the  supervisors  to  limit  the  time  of  the 
workers. 

Thirteen  acres  were  planted  to  potatoes,  one  and  one-quarter  acres  in  white  Con- 
necticut onions,  while  carrots,  beets,  salsify,  cabbage,  string  beans,  lima  beans,  army 
beans,  tomatoes,  sweet  corn,  rutabaga  turnips,  and  field  corn  were  planted  in  vari- 
ous amounts.  The  potatoes  were  planted  by  a  two-horse  potato  planter  and  the 
other  planting,  with  the  exception  of  corn  and  tomato  plants  which  the  women  helped 
to  plant,  was  done  by  the  superintendent.  Seeds  were  too  expensive  to  be  turned 
over  to  amateurs  to  waste.  And  now  the  farm  began  to  sell  small  quantities  of 
fertilizer  and  seed  potatoes  and  lime  to  citizens  and  also  to  plow  and  harrow  small 
plots,  charging  the  time  of  team  and  so  reducing  the  cost.  Demands  soon  came 
from  all  sides  for  information,  help,  and  advice,  and  before  long  a  bureau  of  infor- 
mation became  one  of  the  functions  of  the  farm.  The  living  room  table  was  full 
of  bulletins  and  pamphlets  from  the  Westchester  Food  Supply,  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  and  Cornell  University.  What  more  logical  sequence  than  that  the 
house  committee  should  represent  the  thrift  committee  for  Scarsdale,  a  branch  of 
the  Westchester  Food  Supply  Committee,  working  directly  under  Mr.  Hoover. 
They  obtained  the  consent  of  the  School  Trustees  for  the  use  of  the  high  school,  and 
demonstrations  of  canning  and  dehydrating,  and  talks  on  meat  substitutes  and 
"made  overs"  were  given,  to  which  all  women  were  invited.  Recipes  were  asked 
for  and  exchanged  and  card  indexed  at  the  farm. 

As  the  canning  season  approached  the  women  awoke  to  the  fact  that  glass  jars 
were  at  a  premium  and  were  going  up,  but  the  Community  Farm  had  foreseen  this 
shortage  and  had  invested  in  16  gross  with  rubbers,  requisitioned  from  a  carload  on 
their  way  further  north.  These  were  sold  at  cost  to  the  housewives,  75  cents  a 
dozen.  Needless  to  say  every  one  was  sold.  A  sample  table  of  canning  equipment 
supplied  by  a  local  hardware  firm  was  arranged  as  an  exhibit,  and  orders  for  the  vari- 
ous articles  were  taken  at  the  office.  To  eliminate  waste  in  the  home  gardens  the 
Community  Farm  started  an  exchange  or  market,  where  all  surplus  fruits  and  vege- 
tables could  be  brought  and  disposed  of  cheaply,  the  Farm  taking  a  10  per  cent, 
commission  to  defray  office  expenses.  Seventeen  families  took  advantage  of  this 
plan  and  the  office  worker  tried  to  connect  those  having  no  gardens  with  those 
having  an  oversupply.  The  buyer  had  to  call  for  and  carry  away  the  produce, 
thus  saving  the  cost  of  transportation  and  the  middleman's  profits,  and  the  price 
was  regulated  by  the  wholesale  rates  for  the  day.  When  the  farm  was  swamped  with 
lettuce  and  radishes  and  no  buyers  appeared,  they  were  given  to  the  nearest  hospi- 
tal. Aesthetically,  the  farm  has  been  beautiful  to  look  upon  in  all  its  phases  from 
early  spring  to  golden  autumn.  How  did  it  actually  work  out?  Looking  down 
from  the  back  porch  of  the  farmhouse  you  saw  extended  below  you  a  panorama  of 
neat  green  lines  of  onions,  beets,  carrots,  cabbages,  tomatoes,  beans,  and  corn,  all 
bounded  by  the  woods.  The  great  acre  and  a  quarter  onion  bed,  with  its  long  rows 
of  green,  and  little  figures  crawling  beetlelike  up  and  down  its  150  rows  or  bending 
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over  to  pick  out  and  pull  up  with  little  hot  fingers  its  myriads  of  weeds,  with  the 
supervisor,  generally  with  bent  back  or  on  his  knees,  working  also,  was  a  sight 
familiar  for  many  weeks  and  not  to  be  forgotten. 

Onions  are  hand  work  from  the  day  they  are  planted  until  the  time  they  are 
topped  by  hand  and  thrown  in  barrels,  later  to  be  thrown  on  floors  for  the  drying 
out  and  grading.  A  rule  hung  in  the  office  caused  some  merriment  but  was  strictly 
adhered  to:  "Anyone  working  in  the  onion  bed  must  wear  bloomers."  It  was  one 
grand  fight  all  through  the  hot  weather.  Superintendent  Fish  said,  "The  children 
fairly  gagged  when  the  onion  bed  was  mentioned."  The  supervisors  rose  to  the 
occasion  with  great  enthusiasm  and  "onion  bees"  with  lemonade  and  cookies  saved 
the  day.  When  onions  were  under  control,  the  workers  breathed  a  sigh  of  relief, 
for  the  lines  were  as  clean  as  a  whistle  and  became  a  show  resort. 

Then  the  carrots  and  beets  sent  out  appeals  for  help.  And  now  the  crisis  became 
acute  indeed.  The  corn  and  beans  and  the  great  tomato  bed  of  8000  plants  needed 
hoeing,  while  the  13  acres  of  potatoes  and  the  rutabagas  needed  cultivating,  and 
all  at  the  same  time.  The  general  manager  sent  out  a  call  of  distress  and  an  appeal 
for  help  to  the  Home  Defense  165  strong,  and  25  men  responded  on  a  Saturday 
afternoon.  Two  horses  were  loaned  for  cultivating  and  it  was  a  goodly  sight  to 
see  the  noble  Home  Defense  hard  at  work.  Fortunate  it  was  that  representatives 
of  the  Mayor's  Committee  of  New  York  chose  that  afternoon  to  visit  the  farm,  as 
did  also  a  representative  of  the  Westchester  Food  Supply  Committee,  for  only 
once  more  did  the  men  appear  and  then  in  diminishing  numbers,  and  just  a  few  stood 
by  to  the  end. 

In  the  yellow  autumn  days  as  we  sat  topping  the  onions  and  filling  the  bushel 
baskets  we  learned  with  joy  that  we  had  harvested  230  bushels  of  round  white 
onions,  13,263  ears  of  sweet  corn,  about  50  bushels  of  lima  beans,  54  bushels  of  string 
beans.  The  beets  and  carrots,  cabbage,  rutabaga  turnips,  and  salsify  have  not 
been  harvested  yet,  the  field  corn  is  drying  out  tied  into  shocks  and  the  13  acres  of 
potatoes  at  this  writing  are  being  plowed  out,  picked  up,  graded,  and  sent  out  in 
barrels  to  the  stockholders.  The  estimated  crop  is  1350  bushels,  but  as  the  largest 
amount  is  underground,  it  is  just  a  guess. 

All  the  crops  came  up  well  and  flourished.  We  have  lived  through  insects,  too 
much  rain  followed  by  drought,  rust,  scab,  blight,  dry-rot,  caterpillars,  aphides, 
plant  lice,  potato  bugs,  and  a  precocious  frost  that  cost  us  somewhere  about  $500 
worth  of  tomatoes.  Wall  street  has  not  "got  anything"  on  agriculture  for  plain 
gambling.  The  workers  have  acquired  this  gambling  spirit,  and  it  is  not  unusual 
to  hear  something  like  the  following  conversation.  "I'll  bet  you  there'll  be  300 
barrels."  "  I'll  bet  you  there  won't  be  more  than  250,  remember  the  muck  land," 
and  so  forth  ad  infinitum.  I  may  add  that  the  entire  sympathy  of  every  farm 
worker  is  for  the  farmers.  We  have  realized  as  never  before  the  small  margin  of 
profit  to  the  farmer  and  the  gambler's  chances  he  runs. 

But  now  for  figures.  An  accurate  account  has  been  kept  of  everything.  Can 
you  picture  what  the  bookkeeping  has  been  where  a  daybook  was  kept  and  the 
workers  listed  a  separate  account  of  the  surplus  market  sales,  and  the  10  per  cent, 
commission  on  little  cash  sales  was  kept?  A  large  ledger  in  which  all  the  163  stock- 
holders with  stock  amounting  to  $2940  were  listed,  and  to  complicate  things  further 
the  workers'  cards  were  often  added  to  the  stock,  and  stockholders  and  workers 
often  drew  on  their  stock  during  the  summer  and  received  vegetables  in  return  as 
they  were  harvested.     In  addition  cash  sales  were  made  to  markets  and  outsiders 
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and  when  you  consider  the  varying  prices  of  the  market  and  that  stockholders  and 
workers  got  the  wholesale  prices  and  non-stockholders  the  retail,  and  that  every- 
thing had  to  be  done  at  once,  you  will  have  only  a  faint  conception  of  the  detailed 
bookkeeping.  There  were  65  women  volunteer  office  workers;  129  different  farm 
workers.  Three  hundred  and  eighteen  dollars  was  the  sum  of  workers'  cards  to  Sep- 
tember; $29.40  represents  the  largest  single  amount  earned  by  any  one  person  to 
date. 

The  time  came  when  a  definite  understanding  must  be  had  with  stockholders 
as  to  what  produce  they  desired  with  which  to  redeem  their  stock.  On  September 
20  a  notice  was  sent  to  all  stockholders  and  workers  requesting  them  to  indicate  on 
a  postal  which  was  enclosed  the  kind  and  quantity  of  vegetables  which  they  desired 
to  have  apply  to  their  accounts.  As  the  return  postal  orders  come  in  they  are 
cataloged  and  the  prices  and  quantity  adjusted  to  the  shares,  and  a  small  charge  is 
added  for  delivery  and  barrels,  if  they  are  desired. 

Thus  every  day  finds  the  stock  being  cancelled  and  deliveries  made.  After  all 
the  stock  is  cancelled,  if  there  is  any  surplus  produce  it  will  be  sold  to  outsiders 
but  at  retail  prices.  The  wholesale  price  is  for  workers  and  stockholders  only,  as  a 
premium  for  giving  time  and  money  to  this  patriotic  service.  I  wish  I  might  give 
you  the  final  figures  and  be  able  to  assure  you  that  we  not  only  broke  even  but  were 
able  to  declare  a  dividend.  The  outlook  seems  bright,  but  we  cannot  be  sure  until 
the  last  potato  is  uncovered. 

But  other  results  we  already  know.  That  we  have  all  learned  a  great  deal  both 
of  human  nature  and  farming  is  a  fact.  It  has  been  strenuous  but  interesting  and 
absorbing,  and  there  have  been  many  compensations.  In  exchange  for  social  activi- 
ties, there  has  been  the  outdoors,  the  pleasant  acquaintance  with  people  we  should 
not  have  been  thrown  with  otherwise,  and  the  mingling  of  different  sets  and  groups. 
A  real  community  spirit  has  arisen  in  which  sprayers  and  horses  and  plows  and 
cultivators  and  tools  were  loaned,  and  furniture,  time,  and  service  donated.  There 
was  something  honest  and  simple  and  wholesome  in  working  side  by  side  in  the 
brown  earth,  and  the  joy  was  ours  that  only  a  worker  ever  gets  when  the  seeds  grew 
and  flourished  and  brought  in  money.     It  is  such  a  very  real  business. 

The  children  were  taught  to  do  their  work  well  and  properly  under  supervision, 
and  many  a  mother  has  been  thankful  to  the  Community  Farm  for  the  healthful 
and  useful  occupation  of  her  young  people.  The  economic  use  of  children  under 
proper  safeguarding  is  an  asset  hardly  as  yet  realized.  The  Scarsdale  Plan  is  being 
followed  out  by  other  communities  in  Westchester  County  and  is  being  studied 
for  results  by  Cornell  and  the  Westchester  County  Farm  Bureau. 


THE  Y.  W.  C.  A.  IN  WAR-TIME 

Vera  Scott  Cushman 

Mrs.  Cushman  is  chairman  of  the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  was 
graduated  in  1898. 

Fifty  thousand  men  to  be  transported  to  the  Mexican  Border  within  seven  days 
by  one  railroad  alone!  We  had  an  instant  vision  of  another  army  not  in  uniform, 
not  under  government  control,  that  would  simultaneously  mobilize,  volunteers  to 
the  last  degree,  girls  and  women,  good  and  bad,  magnetized  to  the  same  section 
because  their  husbands,  sweethearts,  or  possible  prey  were  going  there.  We  knew 
from  previous  inspection  the  inadequacy  of  the  local  social  agencies  in  normal  con- 
ditions. War  or  no  war,  this  vast  influx  of  men,  socially  unassimilated,  projected 
an  avalanche  of  problems  for  the  resident,  as  well  as  for  the  transient  girl,  and  was 
a  commanding  challenge  to  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association. 

The  national  secretaries  were  on  vacation  or  scheduled  for  summer  conferences, 
and  there  was  no  provision  for  this  emergency  in  the  budget;  but  within  twenty- 
four  hours  money  was  pledged,  and  two  of  our  ablest  secretaries,  fresh  from  broad- 
gauge  social  work  at  the  Panama-Pacific  Exposition,  were  found  by  telegram  and 
started  for  the  Border  to  study  the  situation  and  to  advise  what  we,  as  an  Associa- 
tion organized  to  protect  and  help  women  and  girls,  should  attempt  to  do.  After 
investigation  they  decided  to  concentrate  in  El  Paso,  San  Antonio,  and  Douglas. 
Eight  special  secretaries  were  secured  who  worked  until  after  Christmas  in  these 
places,  reinforcing  already  existing  Associations  and  starting  new  clubs  for  girls, 
constantly  advising  with  the  commanding  officers, — General  Funston  became  a 
great  friend  of  the  Association, — so  closely  cooperating  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war 
work  that  it  was  difficult  to  say  where  the  men's  work  stopped  and  the  women's 
began;  rallying  the  girls  and  women  to  offer  wholesome  friendship  and  hospitality  by 
carefully  planned  entertainments,  fetes,  and  parties,  and  encouraging  a  spirit  of 
open  house  in  private  as  well  as  Association  homes,  thus  seeking  to  create  social 
conditions  as  normal  as  possible  for  both  men  and  women.  In  one  place  cafeteria 
facilities  were  increased;  in  another  special  recreational  directors  organized  many 
outdoor  sports.  The  regular  Association  activities  were  emphasized,  such  as  em- 
ployment, information,  and  educational  bureaus,  and  much  Red  Cross  work  was 
carried  on  in  the  buildings.  In  one  city  Association  the  girls  helped  make  Christ- 
mas happier  by  going  with  the  men  when  they  bought  their  presents,  and  for  weeks 
before  the  holidays  our  building  was  filled  with  long  tables,  where  the  girls  tied  up 
packages  which  went  back  to  other  women  and  other  girls.  Another  city  had  its 
first  community  Christmas  tree,  made  possible  by  our  worker,  at  which  five  or  six 
army  bands  and  a  chorus  of  many  hundreds  made  a  celebration  never  to  be  for- 
gotten in  that  part  of  the  Border.  Through  it  all  we  sought  to  hold  the  girls  of 
the  towns  true  to  the  highest  social  standards  of  peace  times. 

This  work  was  but  an  experiment,  although  it  helped  thousands,  as  is  evidenced 
in  messages  from  officers,  regiments,  and  companies,  from  social  workers,  and  from 
women  and  girls  grateful  for  being  saved  from  the  border-land  of  virtue  through 
friendly  guidance  in  finding  living  quarters  or  employment,  and  through  the  stimu- 
lus of  honor  leagues  that  helped  in  quiet  deportment  on  the  streets.  But  its  chief 
value  lay  in  the  experience  it  gave  the  National  Association  in  a  great  and  new  kind 
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of  social  and  moral  work  in  this  country,  which,  added  to  the  study  of  reports  of 
work  done  for  girls,  and  needing  to  be  done  for  girls,  in  all  the  warring  countries, 
helped  to  formulate  a  tentative  working  program  when  war  was  declared. 

Through  fifty  years  the  National  Young  Women's  Christian  Association  has  de- 
veloped a  vast  piece  of  machinery,  operating  in  722  schools  and  colleges  and  263 
cities,  with  special  factory  work  and  country  work,  making  sociological  investiga- 
tions which  the  Government  has  printed,  employing  35,000  women  volunteers  on 
committees  and  2000  trained  social  workers  or  secretaries,  128  of  whom  are  con- 
stantly going  from  state  to  state.  It  has  one  of  the  best  training  schools  for  lay 
workers  in  the  country.  It  is  now  the  dominant  National  Association  in  the 
world's  Young  Women's  Christian  Association,  having  had  to  assume  since  the  war 
many  of  the  world's  Association  responsibilities  in  various  nations.  With  its  ex- 
perience and  equipment,  what  is  the  Association's  direct  responsibility,  and  what 
should  be  its  peculiar  contribution  to  the  nation  in  this  war  emergency? 

On  June  6  one  hundred  women,  called  together  as  a  War  Council  from  all  over  the 
country  to  determine  the  policy  of  the  Association,  decided:  that  in  order  to  render 
a  true  service  to  the  nation  we  must  use  to  the  uttermost  all  our  resources  to  pro- 
mote the  regular  work  of  the  Association  more  vigorously  than  ever,  since  girls 
need  more  help,  not  less,  in  war  times;  that  we  must  release  as  far  as  possible  from 
regular  work  the  best  trained  secretaries  to  do  distinctly  war  emergency  work, 
either  directly  under  our  own  auspices,  or  if  a  greater  good  could  be  more  quickly 
accomplished,  by  loaning  and  financing  them  to  government  agencies,  such  as  the 
Fosdick  Commission  or  the  National  Council  of  Defense;  that  all  data  and  informa- 
tion gained  from  years  of  study  should  be  freely  released  for  the  use  of  other  or- 
ganizations; that  our  outstanding  contribution  should  be  a  constructive,  trained, 
Christian  social  service  to  the  nation,  and  that  the  first  and  all-inclusive  foundation 
for  all  specialized  effort  should  be  the  rallying  of  the  girlhood  and  the  womanhood  of 
the  nation  to  its  finest  expression  of  patriotism;  that  moment  by  moment  we  must 
feel  the  pulse  of  the  girls'  need,  and  in  close  consultation  with  the  Federal  Commis- 
sion on  Training  Camp  Activities  evolve  our  plans  in  accordance  with  developments 
in  the  War  Department. 

It  has  been  interesting  to  study  the  change  throughout  the  country  in  the  type 
of  requests  from  girls  for  help  since  the  beginning  of  the  European  War.  In  educa- 
tional work,  classes  in  art  and  music  dropped  off,  while  those  in  practical  things 
such  as  cooking  and  sewing  greatly  increased.  Then,  just  about  the  time  that 
diplomatic  relations  with  Germany  were  severed,  came  a  call  from  all  over  the 
country  for  vastly  increased  numbers  of  classes  in  canteen  work,  first  aid,  home  nurs- 
ing, and  dietetics.  But  by  the  time  war  was  formally  declared  and  troops  began  to 
be  mobilized,  the  letters  that  came  into  the  national  office  were  not  requests  for  any 
kind  of  education  or  personal  equipment  or  advantage,  but  human  cries  from 
mothers,  wives,  and  sweethearts  for  the  moral  protection  of  the  men  they  were 
sending  to  the  front;  so  that  to-day,  dominating  all  hospital  and  entertainment  work 
for  soldiers  and  sailors,  is  the  passionate  effort  to  hold  our  men  true  to  the  full  stat- 
ure of  manhood;  and  this,  in  turn,  means  that  our  girls  and  women  must  uphold 
the  highest  social  standards  as  a  patriotic  duty. 

The  same  patriotic  fever  that  urges  the  boys  to  recruit  throbs  in  the  girls  of  the 
country,  and  it  is  for  us  to  steady  and  direct  that  patriotic  impulse.  The  first  new 
war  work  launched  was  the  Patriotic  League.  In  order  to  make  it  nation-wide,  it 
was  launched  as  an  idea,  not  an  organization;  so  that  any  group  of  people  could 
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promote  it,  and  every  girl  in  the  country,  whatever  her  race  or  creed,  would  be 
eligible  for  membership,  provided  she  had  the  spirit  incorporated  in  the  pledge, 
which  reads: 

I  pledge  to  express  my  patriotism 

By  doing  better  than  ever  before  whatever  work  I  have  to  do; 

By  rendering  whatever  special  service  I  can  at  this  time  to  my  community  and 
country; 

By  living  up  to  the  highest  standards  of  character  and  honor,  and  helping  others 
to  do  the  same. 

At  the  present  time  over  100,000  girls  are  wearing  the  League  button.  In  a  city 
near  one  of  our  Officers'  Training  Camps,  an  emotional  spirit  of  hospitality  had  so 
visited  the  community  that  even  young  girls  followed  their  mothers'  examples  in 
offering  friendship  to  the  passing  men  in  uniform,  until  it  had  become  a  concern  to 
the  men  themselves,  as  was  told  me  by  the  officer  in  command.  When  told  of  the 
League  pledge,  he  exclaimed,  "If  the  women  of  this  land  would  stop  some  of  this 
knitting  and  get  every  girl  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  to  sign  that  pledge  and 
try  to  keep  it,  they  would  be  doing  something  vital  to  the  nation  twenty  years  from 
now." 

Two  distinct  lines  of  effort  were  mapped  out  for  work  near  concentration  camps. 
For  the  benefit  of  resident  girls,  especially  the  adolescent  girl  with  her  hair  down 
her  back,  we  sent  special  war  secretaries  to  strengthen  existing  work  and  to  organize 
new  clubs  and  leagues.  Next  we  developed  social  protective  work  for  the  visiting 
girls.  In  Canada  a  fine  piece  of  work  had  been  done  by  women  used  to  working 
with  girls,  in  the  way  of  friendly  chaperonage.  If  a  girl  came  to  see  a  relative  or 
friend,  she  was  met  and  helped  to  find  him,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  wander  alone 
among  the  barracks,  meeting  thousands  of  men  before  she  found  the  one  she  sought. 
To  study  this  problem  of  the  visiting  woman  we  sent  a  secretary  to  Plattsburg, 
N.  Y.  She  telegraphed  the  June  War  Council  meeting  saying  that  Colonel  Wolf,  in 
command,  wished  us  to  erect  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  building  at  the  entrance  of  the  post, 
where  women  might  meet  their  friends.  Colonel  Wolf  would  be  chairman  of  the 
committee  to  run  such  a  house.  An  appropriation  was  made,  and  that  night  a 
building  expert  and  our  head  cafeteria  director  took  the  train  for  Plattsburg.  Two 
weeks  later  over  five  hundred  people  were  entertained  on  the  opening  day  of  the 
first  American  Hostess  House,  erected  and  operated  by  the  Association  on  ground 
staked  out  by  Colonel  Wolf  inside  the  post.  I  believe  this  to  be  the  first  time  wo- 
men have  worked  inside  the  lines  of  a  United  States  Army  Post.  I  am  proud  to 
say  that  the  initial  planning  for  both  the  work  in  the  town  of  Plattsburg  and  for 
the  Hostess  House  was  done  by  Ernestine  Friedmann,  Smith  1907,  and  the  first 
official  hostess  in  what  has  become  a  nation-wide  movement  is  Edna  Schell  With- 
erbee  1908. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  silent  before  the  multitudinous  requests  for  hostess 
houses  outside  of  training  camps,  mobilization  centers,  encampments,  and  can- 
teens, in  telegrams  and  letters  signed  by  the  officers  in  command.  At  the  present 
time  twenty-eight  of  these  houses  are  under  construction,  varying  in  size  and  loca- 
tion. Some  include  nurseries  to  accommodate  mothers  who  cannot  leave  their 
babies  at  home;  some  have  emergency  bedrooms;  all  the  new  houses  are  equipped 
with  rooms  for  the  staff  of  secretaries  and  hostesses,  for  the  new  camps  are  so  large 
as  to  make  this  arrangement  desirable.  In  many  camps  we  are  operating  in  tents 
and  booths,  to  meet  the  imperative  immediate  need. 
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On  Saturdays  and  Sundays  there  are  never  less  than  one  thousand  people  at  a 
time  in  some  of  these  temporary  quarters.  They  come  for  all  manner  of  service: 
a  comfortable  chair,  hospital  treatment,  food,  employment.  There  is  any  amount 
of  opportunity  for  cheering  disheartened  mothers  and  wives  and  encouraging 
husbands  and  fathers  who  are  suddenly  leaving  dependent  families,  often  in  need 
of  assistance  toward  self-support. 

In  June  a  budget  of  $1,000,000  was  adopted,  to  which  the  Rockefeller  and  Car- 
negie Foundations  subscribed  $100,000  each.  This  included  $50,000  for  foreign 
war  work,  such  as  secretaryships  for  work  among  the  Swiss  women  and  French 
munition  workers.  But  the  need  has  increased  incredibly,  and  the  work  which 
in  June  we  considered  foreign  has  now  developed  into  our  own  work  for  our  own 
people,  transferred  to  another  country.  Therefore  the  budget  adopted  October  9, 
at  the  third  meeting  of  the  full  War  Council,  was  for  $4,000,000,  an  increase  of 
$3,000,000  above  the  first;  and  instead  of  $50,000  for  foreign  work,  $1,000,000  for 
work  in  other  countries  was  incorporated.  Nothing  could  have  brought  the  Rus- 
sian Revolution  more  vividly  to  us  than  a  telegram  from  Russian  women  in  June 
asking  for  two  of  our  best  secretaries  to  help  them  in  their  new  industrial  problems. 
Two  whom  we  could  least  spare  went  at  once  by  way  of  Vancouver, — one  was 
Elizabeth  Boies,  Smith  1903, — and  now  in  response  to  requests  vouched  for  by  our 
embassy  in  Petrograd  and  forwarded  by  Mr.  Lansing,  seven  more  women  are  on 
their  way  to  Russia.  More  and  more  cables  are  coming  from  Paris  urging  work 
among  the  nurses  in  and  around  Paris  and  outside  of  our  army  posts,  and  asking 
for  foyer  directors  in  munition  centers  where  thousands  of  girls  are  suddenly  con- 
gregated. About  twenty  of  our  most  highly  trained  specialists  are  in  or  on  their 
way  to  France. 

An  interesting  item  in  this  last  budget  is  for  work  among  the  foreign  women  in 
this  country,  to  establish  centers  with  interpreters  in  our  big  foreign  communities, 
and  to  give  all  manner  of  counsel  and  help  to  the  women  who  do  not  speak  English, 
and  who  are  suddenly  left  adrift  because  their  men  are  drafted  into  the  army.  An- 
other new  item  is  for  very  definite  and  specialized  war  work  for  the  colored  popula- 
tion. Some  pressing  problems,  not  only  in  the  South  but  here  in  the  North,  are 
caused  by  the  nation's  mobilizing  Southern  troops  and  our  colored  men.  The  last 
request  for  which  a  large  item  was  entered  in  the  budget  is  a  pressing  demand  that 
has  come  not  only  from  many  camp  centers  but  from  various  foundations,  urging 
that  because  of  our  housing  experience  for  girls,  we  be  the  organization  to  under- 
take some  of  the  emergency  housing  for  employed  girls  near  the  camps. 

Throughout  the  campaign  the  confidence  expressed  in  the  spirit  and  efficiency 
of  the  Association  has  been  overwhelming.  Without  solicitation,  organizations  like 
the  Colonial  Dames  have  sent  generous  cheques  to  promote  a  work  in  which  they 
believe.  The  magnitude  of  the  opportunity  is  limitless,  and  we  need  the  moral,  as 
well  as  the  financial  support  and  the  sympathetic  cooperation  of  all  women  in  this 
effort  to  uphold  the  highest  social  standards  and  to  foster  true  patriotism  among  the 
girls  of  America. 


GRADUATE   STUDY   BY   PROXY 

Katharine  Bailey  Dozier 

Mrs.  Dozier  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1912.  As  she  herself  suggests,  the  national 
economy  program  makes  very  opportune  this  account  of  a  personal  experiment. 

My  graduate  study  is  entirely  by  proxy  and  no  academic  credit  nor  mysterious 
letters  will  ever  be  granted  me  for  the  "productive  scholarship"  I  am  "promoting" 
these  two  years  at  Yale.  Yet  graduate  study  is  intensely  interesting  even  when 
viewed  in  a  reflected  light,  especially  if  one's  proxy  chances  to  be,  as  mine  is,  a 
husband.  For  real  comradeship,  community  of  interest,  and  partnership  ideals  in 
marriage,  commend  me  to  life  in  the  graduate  school  of  a  big  university,  where 
there  may  always  be  found  a  little  group  of  similarly  situated  young  married  people, 
all  equally  poor  and  equally  ambitious.  In  the  hope  of  encouraging  other  alumnae 
to  go  and  do  likewise,  I  have  written  this  account  of  my  experience  in  financing 
the  first  two  years  of  our  experiment,  the  college  years  of  1915  to  1917. 

Marrying  on  nothing,  with  no  job  or  immediate  prospect  of  a  job,  living  on  next 
to  nothing  in  New  Haven  in  a  war  year,  with  rents  abnormally  high  because  of  the 
extension  of  munition  factories,  acquiring  an  M.  A.  degree  from  Yale,  completing 
the  second  year  of  residence  requirements  for  a  Ph.  D.,  and  saving  a  little  sum  as 
nucleus  for  the  next  fall — that  was  the  record  of  our  first  year  of  marriage. 

Mr.  Dozier  possessed  a  goodly  amount  of  ambition,  but  unfortunately  very 
little  of  that  filthy  lucre  commonly  supposed  to  be  the  prerequisite  of  entering  upon 
the  marital  state.  And  that  very  little  had  already  been  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal 
approximation  to  nothingness  by  one  year  in  the  graduate  school.  So  three  courses 
were  open  to  him:  to  go  on  with  his  studies,  to  take  an  instructorship  in  a  college 
at  once  and  trust  to  luck  and  the  future  for  acquiring  those  magic  letters,  Ph.  D., 
which  are  essential  for  advancement,  or  to  go  back  into  preparatory  school  work. 

The  third  possibility  was  financially  the  best,  the  second  the  most  alluring  in  its 
immediate  offerings.  But  we  chose  the  first.  Call  us  foolish  or  plucky,  just  as 
you  like, — our  friends  did  both.  Living  and  studying  on  nothing  a  year  did  not 
look  like  an  easy  proposition  to  either  of  us.  Yet  the  bareness  of  that  nothing  was 
mitigated  by  the  promise  of  a  two  hundred  dollar  fellowship  and  a  tuition-paying 
scholarship  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  dollars  from  the  University. 

Both  during  my  four  years  at  Smith  and  my  three  years  of  teaching  I  had  learned 
something  of  the  value  of  money  and  of  the  limits  of  its  elasticity.  Luckily,  too, 
my  housekeeping  experience  had  not  been  limited  to  more  or  less  desultory  spasms 
of  chafing-dish  cooking.  While  teaching  in  Maryland  I  had  lived  for  two  years  in 
a  cooperative  house  with  four  other  girls,  and  had  been  housekeeper  the  second 
year,  with  duties  consisting  of  planning  all  meals,  marketing,  and  giving  general 
directions  to  the  more  or  less  competent  black  cook  in  the  kitchen.  So  I  came  to 
my  new  task  with  a  fairly  good  knowledge  of  market  prices  and  food  values. 

Perhaps  we  should  not  have  dared  launch  forth  on  such  a  bold  experiment  had 
not  our  field  been  economics.  Economics  and  economy — what  better  combina- 
tion? Could  not  a  study  of  the  theory  of  value  in  the  abstract  teach  values  in 
concrete?  Were  not  the  operating  ratios  of  railroad  systems  applicable  to  house- 
hold budgets?     Would  not  an  insight  into  the  living  conditions  of  the  laboring 
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classes  and  a  knowledge  of  their  mistaken  emphasis  in  spending  their  wages,  help 
a  couple  equally  poor  to  distribute  their  pennies  more  wisely? 

The  spring  before,  Mr.  Dozier  had  engaged  a  twenty-dollar  apartment,  with 
four  good-sized  rooms  and  a  bath,  and  here  we  set  up  our  Lares  and  Penates  in 
September.  We  kept  the  most  accurate  accounts  from  the  beginning,  setting  down 
every  penny  of  expenses  and  receipts  in  a  formidable  looking  ledger  and  balancing 
the  books  once  a  month.  We  paid  largely  by  check,  both  partners  being  on  an 
equality,  financial  as  otherwise.  At  the  end  of  each  month  we  worked  out  a  tabular 
statement  of  expenses  and  scrutinized  it  carefully  to  see  if  any  items  had  been 
unnecessary  from  the  standpoint  of  not  giving  full  value  for  money  expended, 
whether  expended  for  text-books  or  season  football  tickets.  On  the  basis  of  this 
table  we  drew  up  a  budget  of  probable  expenses  for  the  next  month,  and  tried  to 
keep  within  the  specified  figure. 

Aside  from  the  fellowship,  the  main  part  of  our  income  was  derived  from  tutoring 
and  from  paper-grading.  In  order  that  Mr.  Dozier  might  devote  some  time  to 
these,  I  undertook  to  help  as  much  as  possible  by  outlining  text-books  or  articles, 
copying  term  papers,  and  hunting  up  material  in  the  library. 

The  tutoring  was  in  elementary  economics,  mostly  with  sophomores.  As  a 
graduate  student  in  the  department,  he  was  recommended  as  a  tutor  to  boys  whose 
work  was  deficient,  and  at  examination  times  his  extra  hours  were  fully  taken. 
Tutoring  was  generally  conducted  at  home,  and  often  after  a  one-  or  two-hour  ses- 
sion had  gone  on,  I  would  appear  with  a  tray  of  cocoa  and  cakes  which  never  failed 
to  meet  with  a  hearty  welcome.  Several  of  these  "tutorees"  became  our  good 
friends  and  enabled  Mr.  Dozier  to  keep  familiar  with  the  undergraduate  point  of 
view,  a  valuable  thing  to  one  who  is  soon  to  teach  college  work. 

Paper-grading  consisted  in  marking  the  daily  ten-minute  written  quizzes  which 
are  a  feature  of  the  instruction  throughout  the  University.  These  are  graded  at  a 
rate  of  two  cents  per  paper  of  one  question  each.  This  seems  small  payment,  but 
a  man  soon  becomes  proficient  in  grasping  the  salient  points  of  an  answer  without 
reading  every  word.  Then  too,  examinations  of  four  or  eight  questions  are  paid 
for  on  the  same  scale  and  count  up  more  rapidly. 

Yet  of  course  these  sources  brought  in  but  a  very  small  income,  and  it  was  my 
task  to  make  this  income  encompass  our  household  expenses.  One  of  the  greatest 
food  economies  lay  in  the  substitution  of  less  expensive  foods  for  meat.  This 
could  not  have  been  done  on  such  a  large  scale  if  I  had  been  planning  for  a  man 
who  worked  with  his  hands  instead  of  with  his  brain.  Expending  less  physical 
force  and  energy,  he  needed  less  protein  food,  and  in  fact  was  in  a  very  much  better 
working  condition  without  a  too  heavy  diet.  Consequently  if  macaroni  and  cheese, 
baked  beans,  a  chowder,  or  any  such  substantial  dish  was  served,  meat  was  omitted 
from  that  meal. 

Breakfast  was  simple,  consisting  usually  of  a  hot  cooked  cereal  and  toast  or 
muffins,  often  with  apples  from  home.  We  had  dinner  at  noon  as  the  arrangement 
saved  time,  and  our  home  was  only  twenty  minutes'  walk  from  the  University. 
Except  on  guest  days,  supper  was  a  light  meal  which  required  no  special  previous 
preparation. 

For  four  or  five  months  I  kept  a  Kitchen  Diary  accurately,  and  the  menus  which 
follow  are  therefore  not  imaginary  but  actual  statements  taken  more  or  less  at 
random  from  its  pages: 
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Breakfasts 

I. 

Apple  sauce 

2.  Corn  griddle  cakes 

*3- 

Oatmeal 

Wheatena 

Maple  syrup 

Graham  Muffins 

Toast 

Dinners 

I. 

Macaroni  and  cheese 

Muffins 

Orange  custard 

2. 

Baked  beans 
Cinnamon  rolls 
Brown  Betty 

3- 

Pork  chops 

% 

Cheese  fondue 

Creamed  potatoes 

Muffins 

Apple  and  cranberry  sauce 

Apple  tapioca 

Fruit  rolls 

Coffee  tapioca 

Coffee 

*5.  Corn  chowder — 
Graham  bread 
Lemon  pie 
Coffee 

Suppers 

saltines 

i. 

Tuna  fish  salad 
Graham  bread 
Strawberry  shortcake 
Coffee 

*2. 

Nut  bread 
Cherry  sauce 
Rice  cakes 
Cocoa 

3 

Corn  cake 
Cocoa 

4- 

French  toast 
Maple  syrup 

The  diary  had  spaces  for  the  names  of  guests,  and  the  meals  at  which  guests 
were  present  are  starred  in  the  list  of  menus  to  show  that  they  differ  but  little  from 
the  ordinary.  If  we  had  felt  it  necessary  to  serve  elaborate  dinners  of  many  courses 
whenever  our  friends  were  with  us,  the  bills  would  have  told  a  very  different  story, 
for  from  January  to  June,  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  guests  were  entertained. 
Many  of  the  other  graduate  students  were  bachelors,  and  a  number  of  them  ac- 
quired the  habit  of  dropping  in  to  enjoy  the  homelike  atmosphere  that  our  unpre- 
tentious little  apartment  undeniably  did  possess. 

In  spite  of  our  strenuous  program,  neither  Jack  nor  Jill  became  dull  from  all 
work  and  no  play.  We  went  to  every  football  game  played  in  the  Bowl,  attended 
card-parties,  picnic  suppers,  a  house  party  on  the  Sound,  and  made  semi-occasional 
trips  to  the  theater  or  the  "Movies."  I  had  my  college  club  meetings,  Mr.  Dozier 
his  Economics  Club.  The  Yale  Dames  Club,  composed  of  the  wives  of  the  married 
graduate  men,  met  frequently  and  sometimes  enlarged  its  limits  to  include  the 
husbands  for  an  evening's  frolic,  at  which  no  one  would  imagine  that  serious  ques- 
tions of  philosophy  or  experiments  on  guinea  pigs  in  physiological  chemistry  were 
their  ordinary  topics  of  conversation.  We  frequently  attended  chapel  in  preference 
to  a  more  formal  church  service,  but  both  of  us  also  entered  into  the  work  of  one 
of  the  city  churches. 

After  several  uneventful  months,  the  record  of  the  week  before  Commencement 
was  a  dizzy  one.  Deciding  on  a  Monday  to  move  from  the  apartment,  we  looked 
at  another  on  Tuesday;  definitely  took  it  on  Wednesday;  engaged  a  moving  man 
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on  Thursday;  moved  in  on  Friday;  sub-let  it  on  Saturday  for  the  three  months  of 
the  summer  vacation,  and  entertained  the  first  guest  on  Sunday!  And  unlike 
Solomon  Grundy,  that  wasn't  the  end  thereof. 

On  the  last  day  before  the  summer  vacation,  we  spent  several  hours  in  totaling 
accounts,  averaging  expenses,  and  in  general  settling  up  the  finances  of  the  school 
term.  This  had  already  been  done  tentatively  earlier  in  the  spring  when  we  had 
decided  to  stay  still  another  year  in  the  graduate  school.  The  final  results  in  June 
justified  our  decision.  The  total  expenses  for  the  ten  months  beginning  with  Sep- 
tember and  ending  with  June  were  as  follows: 

Groceries $97 .  85      Furniture $98 .  48 

Rent 196 .  00      Charity 3 .  28 

Laundry 7.04       Newspapers 4.00 

Milk 21.94      Christmas II.  II 

Gas 8.55      Books 28 .  29 

Electricity 12.60      Dentistry 11 .00 

Ice 3 .  58  Master's    Degree    (including 

Amusements,  carfare  and  rail-                             typewriting) 32-75 

road  fares 69.37       Insurance 67.13 

Stamps,    stationery   and    ex-                         Incidentals 30 .95 

press 31-86                                                               

Clothing 19 .41              Total $755- 19 

It  would  be  useless  to  try  to  tally  these  results  by  any  of  the  carefully  worked 
out  schemes  of  expenditures  so  often  proposed — on  an  income  of  so  many  hundreds 
or  thousands  of  dollars,  a  family  should  spend  such  and  such  a  per  cent,  for  food,  rent, 
clothes,  and  so  forth.  For  ours  was  not  the  average  family,  nor  can  our  expenses, 
those  of  the  first  year  of  marriage,  be  taken  as  typical.  The  rent  is  higher  than 
should  be  paid  by  a  family  regularly  living  on  an  eight  hundred  dollar  income,  the 
difference  being  due  to  the  high  standard  of  living  conditions  necessitated  by  our 
occupation,  education,  and  general  interests.  Nineteen  dollars  for  clothes  is  of 
course  phenomenal  and  can  never  be  repeated.  The  taking  of  the  M.  A.  degree 
necessitated  a  ten  dollar  fee  and  twenty  dollars  for  typewriting  the  essay — degrees 
are  always  expensive  luxuries.  Yet  on  the  whole  we  felt  that  the  various  items 
averaged  fully  as  low  as  could  have  been  expected.  In  the  informal  circle  of  a 
university  graduate  school,  there  is  no  attempt  at  "Keepin'  up  with  Lizzie." 
Nearly  all  are  making  equal  sacrifices  to  obtain  the  years  of  study.  Our  problem 
was  therefore  easier  to  solve  than  in  an  outside  community. 

We  spent  the  summer  at  a  boys'  camp  where  Mr.  Dozier  had  already  been 
councillor  and  tutor  for  three  seasons.  Taking  our  meals  at  a  farmhouse  on  the 
camp  property,  we  made  our  real  home  in  a  tent.  Mr.  Dozier's  summer  salary  paid 
all  expenses  and  left  him  with  a  little  money  clear,  while  he  had  an  ideal  vacation 
for  one  spending  nine  or  ten  months  of  the  year  in  mental  work.  I  learned  to  paddle 
a  canoe,  to  shoot  a  rifle,  and  to  swim  the  half-mile-long  lake.  And  both  of  us  stored 
up  quantities  of  sunshine  and  energy  for  another  strenuous  year  at  the  University. 

As  I  write,  that  second  strenuous  year  is  just  over.  It  has  proved  even  more  of 
a  success  financially  than  the  first;  in  fact  we  have  made  a  $75  reduction  on  our 
total  expenses.  Our  sources  of  income  have  been  in  the  main  those  of  last  year, 
except  that  for  five  weeks  I  substituted  in  the  New  Haven  High  School,  thereby 
adding  materially  to  the  income  of  the  "firm"  without  adding  to  its  expenses,  as 
I  continued  to  do  all  my  housework  as  well. 

In  spite  of  the  phenomenal  rise  in  prices,  I  have  managed  to  keep  my  food  cost 
down  to  an  even  lower  figure  than  last  year,  by  extremely  careful  planning  and  by 
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marketing  at  the  large  cash-and-no-delivery  stores.  The  apples,  canned  fruit,  and 
maple  syrup  sent  me  from  home  have  also  helped  to  make  this  possible.  An  accurate 
calculation  based  on  the  seven  months  from  September  30  to  May  1  shows  that  the 
average  cost  per  meal  per  person  was  seven  cents.  We  were  not  in  any  competi- 
tion with  the  "Rookie"  twenty-five  cents  a  day  food  test,  carried  on  last  winter  in 
New  York  under  the  direction  of  Professor  Irving  Fisher  and  Dr.  Fiske,  but  we 
seem  to  have  bettered  their  average  by  four  cents.  The  elimination  of  waste  in  the 
household  is  regarded  by  President  Wilson  as  of  primary  importance.  While  our 
experiment  was  undertaken  for  reasons  of  personal  economy,  it  has  fulfilled  the 
requirements  that  national  economy  and  patriotism  dictate  at  this  crisis. 

In  June  1916,  we  made  out  a  budget  for  this  school  year  on  the  basis  of  the 
expenses,  $755.19  for  the  one  just  then  ended.  A  comparison  of  the  actual  figures 
with  this  budget  has  proved  interesting  to  us. 

September  1916  through  June  1917 

Budget  Actual  Expenses 

Groceries $100.00  $88.31 

Milk 20.00  15 .  15 

Rent 190.00  178.00 

Laundry 10 .  00  4 .  80 

Gas 1500  H-3I 

Electricity 12.00  10.62 

Ice 4 .  00                          * 

Amusements  and  carfare 75  00  52 .02 

Stamps,  stationery,  and  express 25.00  20.64 

Tobacco 1 .  00                          

Clothing 100.00  116.45 

Charity 5 .00                          * 

Newspapers 5 .  00  5 .05 

Christmas 1500  9.86 

Incidentals 35  00  44. 10 

Books 30.00  17.18 

Dentistry 10 .  00  3 .  50 

I  nsurance 75 .  00  70 .  85 

Coal 25.00  18.75 

Telephone 10 .  00  10 .  96 


$762.00  $680.55 

*Included  under  incidentals. 

The  year  has  placed  us  many  steps  nearer  the  Ph.  D.  goal.  Mr.  Dozier  has 
passed  off  his  language  requirements,  and  the  oral  Doctor's  examination.  "Our" 
thesis,  a  history  of  the  Atlantic  Coast  Line  Railroad,  with  a  background  in  the 
trade  and  transportation  conditions  along  the  South  Atlantic  seaboard,  is  over 
half  finished.  We  spent  July  in  a  trip  along  the  coast  from  Washington,  D.  C.  to 
Savannah,  Georgia,  delving  about  in  libraries,  newspaper  files,  and  old  documents 
for  the  material  whereby  this  thesis  may  be  completed  next  year. 

The  war  situation  has  so  seriously  depleted  all  American  student  bodies  that  no 
college  teaching  positions  are  available.  Accordingly  Mr.  Dozier  has  taken  a 
position  in  the  New  Haven  High  School,  in  industrial  history,  the  nearest  approach 
to  economics  offered  in  high  schools,  and  is  looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  the 
work  of  next  year. 

Graduate  study  in  partnership  is  well  worth  while. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 


Compiled  by  Nina  E.   Browne* 

The  Committee  on  Alumnae  Publications  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete.  Kindly  send  any 
contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinckney  St.,  Boston,  and  notify 
her  of  any  other  current  publications  which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae 
or  non-graduates.  It  is  necessary  each  quarter  to  send  the  copy  for  these  lists  to  the 
Quarterly  before  all  of  the  July,  November,  February,  and  April  magazines  are  out, 
therefore  Miss  Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  alumnae  who  know  that  work  of  theirs 
is  to  be  published  in  one  of  these  issues  will  notify  her  of  the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the 
contribution. 


Alexander,  Margaret  C.  1914.  The 
Development  of  the  Power  of  the  State 
Executive  with  Special  Reference  to 
the  State  of  New  York,  in  Smith  College 
Studies  in  History,  April. 

fAIlen,  Marjorie  S.  1906.  (Mrs.  Seif- 
fert)  The  Immortal,  in  Reedy's  Mir- 
ror, 6  July. 

Atwater,  Helen  W.  1897.  How  to 
Select  Foods.  II.  Cereal  Foods,  Farm- 
ers'   Bulletin   817. 

Branch,  Anna  H.  1897.  Service,  in 
Teasdale's  Answering  Voice.  Boston, 
Houghton. 

Calkins,  Mary  W.  1885.  A  Clue  to 
Holt's  Treatment  of  the  Freudian  Wish, 
in  Jour,  of  Philosophy,  etc.,  2  Aug. 

Chapin,  Catharine  L.  1913.  A  Mi- 
croscopic Study  of  the  Reproductive 
System  of  Foetal  Freemartins,  in  Jour, 
of  Experimental  Zoology,  5  July. 

Collar,  Sibyl.  1891-93.  (Mrs.  Holbrook) 
Five  Little  Dreams,  by  Henri  Lavedan, 
a  Translation,  [and]  Lavedan's  Little 
Dramas,   in   Poet-Lore,   July-Aug. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898.  (Mrs. 
Bacon)  Entrances  and  Exits,  in  Delin- 
eator, Oct. 

fDavis,  Fannie  S.  1904.  (Mrs.Gifford) 
Comrades,  An  Old  Song,  in  Teasdale's 
Answering  Voice.  Boston,  Houghton. 
— Echo  Fingers,  in  Good  Housekeep- 
ing, Oct. 

Donnell,  Dorothy.  1909.  (Mrs.  Cal- 
houn) fAfraid  of  his  Shadow,  in  All- 
Story    Weekly,    6    Oct. — The    Jaguar's 


Claws,  in  Motion  Picture  Classic,  Aug. — 
A  Kiss  for  Susie,  in  Motion  Picture  Mag., 
Sept. — The  Law  of  the  Land,  in  Motion 
Picture  Classic,  Oct. — Rebecca  of 
Sunnybrook  Farm,  in  Motion  Picture 
Mag.,  Oct. — Wild  and  Woolly,  in  Motion 
Picture  Mag.,  Aug. 

Eastman,  Lucy  H.  1901-02.  (Mrs. 
Reynolds)  Scientific  Teaching  in  the 
Sunday  School,  in  Christian  Science 
Sentinel,  4  Aug. 

jFarrand,  Margaret  L.  19 14.  Come 
into  the  Community  Kitchen,  in  In- 
dependent, 25  Aug. — A  Nursery  of 
Romance,  in  Countryside,  July. 

Gibling,  Sophie  P.  191 5.  Types  of 
Musical  Listening, in  Musical  Quarterly, 
July. 

Hardwick,  Rose  S.  1890.  The  Weight- 
ing of  Point  Scale  Tests,  in  Jour,  of 
Educational  Psychology,  Sept. 

Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905.  (Mrs.  Brad- 
ley) Understudying  Jane,  in  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  Aug. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899.  (Mrs.  Conk- 
ling)  I  will  not  Give  Thee  All  My 
Heart,  in  Teasdale's  Answering  Voice. 
Boston,  Houghton. — Night  Song,  in 
Touchstone,  Sept.— The  Nightingales 
of  Flanders,  in  Everybody's,  Oct. 

Humphrey,  Zephine.  1896.  (Mrs. 
Fahnestock)  The  Glory  of  the  States, 
Vermont,  in  American,  Sept.  To  be 
continued. 

McAfee,  Helen.     1903.     Lord   Dunsany 


•Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested.     Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for 
the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  Collection. 
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and  the  Modern  Irish  Theatre,  in  The 
Drama,    Aug. 

fMaverick,  Lola.  1897.  (Mrs.  Lloyd) 
Plan  of  Campaign  for  the  Susan  B. 
Anthony  Amendment,  in  Springfield 
Republican,  24  July. 

fMerriam,  Florence  A.  1882-86.  (Mrs. 
Bailey)  Birds  of  the  Humid  Coast, 
in  Condor,  Jan.  Mar.  May. 

Minot,  Anna  S.  19 15.  The  Influence 
of  Protein  Intake  on  Creatine  Excretion 
in  Children,  in  Jour,  of  Biological 
Chemistry,  June. — The  Production  of 
Creatinuria  in  Normal  Adults,  in  Jour, 
of  Biol.  Chem.,  Sept. 

fOrmsbee,  Mary  R.  1907.  (Mrs.  Whit- 
ton)  Memorable  Models,  in  Edison 
Monthly,  June-July. 

Perry,  Jennette  B.  1886.  (Mrs.  Lee) 
The  Green  Jacket.  N.  Y.  Scribners. 
— Two  Doctors,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour., 
July. — The  Eight  Boats  That  the  Two 
Men  Saw,  in  Ladies'  Home  Jour., 
Aug. 

Piper,  Margaret  R.  1901.  Sylvia  Ar- 
den   Decides.     Boston,   Page. 

Reed,  Dorothy  M.  1895.  (Mrs.  Men- 
denhall)  Review  of  A  Modern  Mother's 
Experience,  in  Survey,  28  July. 

Sanborn,  Anna  L.     1901.    (Mrs.  Brown) 


True  Abundance,  in  Christian  Science 
Jour.,  Sept. 

Savage,  Clara.  1913.  An  Artistic  Ven- 
ture in  Boarding-Houses,  in  House 
Beautiful,  Oct. — "Wanted — Big  Broth- 
ers," in  Good  Housekeeping,  Aug. — 
fOfficial  Washington  Enlists  with  Mr. 
Hoover,   in   Good    Housekeeping,   Oct. 

Sherman,  Ellen  B.  1891.  fThe  Earth- 
Mother's  Song,  in  Christian  Register, 
16  Aug. — Funshine  in  the  Trenches,  in 
Nation,  20  Sept. — Immanence,  in  Art 
World,  Sept. — Mycologists  Differ,  in 
Nation,  12  July. 

Underwood,  Mary  L.  1881-83.  (Mrs. 
Daniels)  The  Jubilee  Pageant,  in 
Life  and  Light,  Sept. 

Welsh,  Eleanor  F.  1913.  (Mrs.  Paul) 
Red  Cross,  in  Masses,  Sept. 

fWhite,  Hannah  H.  1914.  Rolling- 
Pins,  Fruit  Trees  and  Shoes.  The  First 
College  Women's  Unit  [Smith]  to  Work 
in  France,  in  Independent,  11  Aug. 

Wild,  Laura  H.  1892.  The  Evolution 
of  the  Hebrew  People  and  their  In- 
fluence on  Civilization.     N.  Y.  Scribner. 

Winslow,  Mina.  An  Annotated  List  of 
Shells  from  Northern  Michigan,  in 
Occasional  Papers  of  the  Museum  of 
Zoology,  Univ.  of  Mich.,  July. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


Out  of  con- 
THE  LIBERTY  sideration     for 

LOAN  AND  the  Govern- 

LIFE  MEMBERSHIPS  ment,  the  treas- 
ury of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  and  the  account 
books  of  its  members,  the  Alumnae 
Office  decided  to  accomplish  three  aims 
at  once  and  sent  out  on  October  13  some 
7000  postals  to  graduates  and  non-grad- 
uates with  the  following  invitation: 

Would  you  like  to 

I.  Avoid   bills   for   dues   from   the 
Alumnae    Association    for   all 
time? 
II.  Increase  the  income  of  the  As- 
sociation   by    adding    to    its 
investment  funds? 
III.  HELP  WIN  THE  WAR? 
Then, 

Send  $30  for  a  Life  Membership,  the 
money  to  be  invested  in  the  Second 
Liberty  Loan. 


The  returns  have  exceeded  our  highest 
expectations,  for  it  was  late  in  the  cam- 
paign when  Wellesley  generously  told  us  of 
a  similar  plan  used  for  the  first  Liberty 
Bond  issue,  and  we  were  mindful  of  the 
existence  of  infirmaries  and  units  and 
taxes  and  Red  Cross  and  local  cam- 
paigns as  competitors.  But  the  $3000 
mark  was  passed  on  the  fourth  day,  and 
on  October  27  the  total  amount  received 
was  $10,230  from  341  new  life  members. 
The  bonds  were  purchased  through  a 
Northampton  bank  and  helped  the  town 
not  a  little  to  attain  its  allotment. 

As  before,  the  Alumnae  Office  acted  as 
a  bond  agency  for  the  campus  and  $12,350 
was  subscribed  by  members  of  the  faculty 
and  students.  This  amount  does  not 
include  many  subscriptions  made  directly 
through  the  local  banks  and  is  therefore 
not  truly  indicative  of  the  interest  of  the 
College. 
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On  page  56  will  be  found  an  account  of 
further  activities  of  the  undergraduates 
concerning  the  Liberty  Loan. 
Florence  H.  Snow,  General  Secretary. 


THE 

I.  A.  A.  A. 


"Out  in  the  wide,  wide 
world"  trying  to  adjust 
the  square  peg  of  four 
years'  playtime  into  the  round  hole  of 
a  steady  "job,"  there's  just  one  difficulty 
that  probably  pulls  down  the  normal 
cheerfulness  of  a  college  girl  more  than 
any  other.  Not  lonesomeness — she  makes 
friends  readily,  and  she  usually  carries  a 
fair  supply  along  with  her  from  college 
days;  not  eight,  or  maybe  seven,  hours  a 
day  of  solid  work — the  girl  who  is  fresh 
from  college  enjoys  that  stimulus  to  mental 
exertion;  not  even  the  absence  of  all  the 
jolly  good  fun  and  freedom  from  respon- 
sibility that  sugarcoats  most  undergrad- 
uate living — the  new  enthusiasm  of 
broadening  interests  more  than  fills  its 
place.  What  the  college  girl  with  a  job 
misses  most  of  all  is  the  chance  to  play 
outdoors,  to  walk  off  her  worries  in  a 
good  cross-country  tramp,  to  get  the 
thrill  of  team-work  in  a  hockey  game, 
to  work  off  steam  (and  there's  the  chance 
of  more  substantial  losses)  in  a  vigorous 
set  of  tennis,  or  to  enjoy  an  hour's  good 
fun  on  horseback! 

Wherefore  the  I.  A.  A.  A. — Intercol- 
legiate Alumnae  Athletic  Association  of 
New  York  City  is  its  official  name  and 
residence — ,  an  organization  of  several 
hundred  college  graduates  working  in 
New  York,  who  refuse  to  let  their  business 
interfere  unduly  with  their  pleasures. 
In  other  words  they  are  wise  enough  to 
insist  on  their  chance  to  play  outdoors; 
they  realize  that  keeping  fit  is  as  profitable 
as  it  is  pleasant,  and  that  muscles  have  a 
lot  to  do  with  mind.  So  they  walk  or 
rather  "hike,"  and  ride  and  bowl  and 
swim  and  dance  and  fence,  and  they  play 
tennis  and  hockey  and  polo  and  basket- 
ball! A  rather  imposing  list,  when  you 
consider  the  popular  notion  of  exercise 
in  New  York  City! 

It  all  began  with  "Monday  evening 
gym" — now  an  honored  institution  of  the 
I.  A.  A.  A. — inaugurated  in  1912  by  a 
group     of     Barnard     graduates.      Their 


enthusiasm  almost  caused  a  riot  when 
the  news  spread  among  the  graduates  of 
less-favored  colleges  who  wanted  the  same 
privilege  to  exercise,  and  intercollegiate 
complications  were  solved  the  next  year 
by  the  abdication  of  Barnard  in  favor  of 
the  I.  A.  A.  A.,  now  a  flourishing  organiza- 
tion with  a  welcome  for  any  college  gradu- 
ate in  or  near  New  York. 

It  has  come  to  include  colleges  of  57 
varieties  in  its  membership;  Smith,  Vas- 
sar,  Wellesley,  Barnard,  Mount  Holyoke, 
Cornell,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Dickinson  are 
all  represented  on  its  board  of  directors 
this  year.  An  annual  "get-together" 
dinner  gives  the  members  all  a  chance  to 
know  each  other,  to  make  suggestions,  and 
to  talk  over  new  plans  and  activities. 
The  chosen  few  have  a  chance  to  exercise 
their  wit  and  oratory  then;  cynics  have 
been  known  to  remark  that  "the  rest  of 
us  have  to  exercise  our  patience"!  But 
at  any  rate  they  all  seem  to  like  it.  Once 
a  member,  always  a  member,  has  been 
almost  taken  for  granted  in  the  I.  A.  A.  A. 

Incidentally  the  I.  A.  A.  A.  is  coordi- 
nating people  as  well  as  muscles.  A 
group  of  college  women  makes  naturally 
for  comradeship,  particularly  if  they 
can  play  together.  The  Intercollegiate 
Alumnae  Athletic  Association  can  claim 
the  credit  for  beginning  some  splendid 
friendships  and  many  a  mutually  worth- 
while acquaintance.  Boston  has  already 
started  such  an  organization  and  Chicago 
is  talking  the  matter  up.  Meantime  if 
you  want  to  join  the  I.  A.  A.  A.  or  to  find 
out  more  about  it,  write  to  Miss  Charlotte 
Hand,  Executive  Secretary,  at  373  Wash- 
ington Avenue,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Hannah  White  1914. 

Occurring  just  too 
THE  "SOCIAL  late  to  be  reported 
PREPAREDNESS"  in  this  issue  of  the 
MEETINGS  Quarterly  and  yet 

too  important  to  be 
passed  over  without  mention,  is  the 
Alumnae-Student  "Social  Preparedness" 
Rally  of  November  3  and  4,  held  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Commu- 
nity Service  Association,  successor  to  the 
College  Settlements  Association.  It  is  a 
first  attempt  to  bring  together  all  types 
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of  social  workers  among  Smith  women, 
for  a  discussion,  especially  timely  in  view 
of  the  national  crisis,  of  "Ways  in 
which  we  can  make  the  faith  that 
is  within  us  count  as  light  or  heat 
or  both  for  some  part  of  the  alluring, 
oncoming  host  known  as  'Our  Student 
Body.'"  So  Miss  Helen  Greene  1891, 
chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrange- 
ments, phrases  her  invitation.  Here  is 
the  program  of  the  Student  Rally,  to  be 
presided  over  by  Alison  Cook,  president 
of  the  Student  Council: 

For  the  Alumnae,  Why  We  are  Here, 
Helen  F.  Greene  1891; 

Report  from  the  Smith  Unit,  Mrs. 
Helen  Rand  Thayer  1884; 

Address,  The  Discovery  of  the  School 
House,  Henry  E.  Jackson,  U.  S.  Bureau 
of  Education,  Washington,  D.  C. 

The  next  morning  will  be  devoted  to 
the  following  alumnae-student  group 
conferences : 

Community  Work — leader,  Elizabeth 
S.  Williams  1891,  The  College  Settlement, 
New  York; 

Family  Rehabilitation — leader,  Annie 
I.  Gerry  1909,  General  Secretary  of  the 
Union  Relief  Association,  Springfield, 
Mass.; 

Industrial  Research — leader,  Mary 
Van  Kleeck  1904, Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
Division  of  Industrial  Studies,  New  York; 

Public  Health — leader,  Ora  M.  Lewis 
1900,  Acting  Chief  of  the  Social  Service 
Dept.  of  Mass.  General  Hospital,  Boston; 

Work  With  Women  and  Girls — 
leader,  Anne  P.  Hincks  1900,  Bethesda 
Society,  Boston. 

The  editors  asked 
THE  HOSTESS  Edna  (Schell)  Wither- 
HOUSE  AT  bee    1908,    the    official 

PLATTSBURG  "hostess,"  for  an  ac- 
count of  a  typical  day 
at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  at 
Plattsburg  Barracks.  Mrs.  Witherbee  is 
still  so  deep  in  seeing  that  each  day  is 
typically  successful  in  a  house  "built  for 
100  and  accommodating  1000"  that  she 
begs  off,  and  the  task  falls  to  the  shoulders 
of  a  very  humble  assistant  who  was  privi- 
leged for  three  weeks  this  summer  to  see 
the  workings  of  this  novel  institution  from 
the  inside.  As  the  very  first  of  the  Hostess 
Houses,  the  initial  work  was  pioneer,  but 
when  I  arrived,  at  the  beginning  of  the 
4 


second  officers'  training  camp  in  August, 
the  system  was  so  well  developed  that 
prospective  workers  at  other  Hostess 
Houses  were  constant  visitors,  in  search  of 
data  and  advice. 

Each  morning  the  staff  of  assistants  set 
the  house  in  order.  A  large,  one-story 
structure,  put  up  like  magic  in  five  days 
in  June,  with  a  raftered  living  room  finished 
in  grey,  tables,  walls,  and  all,  with  French 
windows  and  cretonned  wicker  chairs 
grouped  in  front  of  a  large  fireplace,  it  is 
very  like  a  civilian  country  club.  Kindly 
inhabitants  of  Plattsburg  offered  flowers 
for  the  tables,  and  an  early  morning  task 
was  to  pilot  the  small  car,  which  had  been 
presented  to  the  house,  into  town,  a  mile 
or  so  distant,  to  gather  contributions  from 
the  gardens.  Then  followed  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  flowers  and  books  and  maga- 
zines, the  answering  of  correspondence 
and  writing  of  menus  for  the  cafeteria. 
At  one  side  of  the  room  were  the  counters 
opening  into  the  kitchen,  where  a  staff 
of  ten  served  simple  meals  of  excellent 
quality.  Trays,  silverware,  and  napkins 
were  conveniently  at  hand,  for  self- 
service  was  the  regulation. 

During  the  morning  the  women  folk, 
for  whose  comfort  the  house  was  built, 
relatives  or  friends  of  the  3500  "candi- 
dates" in  camp,  gathered  in  the  house  to 
work  on  supplies  for  the  local  branch  of 
the  League  for  National  Service,  or  to  knit 
on  the  porch  while  watching  the  setting- 
up  exercises  or  rifle  drills  on  the  parade 
ground  in  front.  At  noon,  after  the  candi- 
dates had  reported  at  mess  and  partaken  of 
soldiers'  fare,  they  would  come  to  the 
house  for  supplementary  courses,  with  or 
without  feminine  guests. 

One  of  the  chief  functions  of  the  assist- 
ant at  the  information  desk  was  securing 
places  in  town  where  these  guests  might 
stay.  The  hotels  were  always  crowded, 
and  many  residents  offered  rooms  in  their 
houses.  Each  room  was  carefully  card- 
cataloged  after  a  personal  inspection,  and 
many  were  the  expressions  of  apprecia- 
tion from  the  men  for  the  comfortable 
lodgings  obtained  for  their  families. 

The  other  duties  of  the  information 
desk  were  legion.  A  list  of  the  candidates 
by  companies  and  batteries  was  kept,  and 
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messages  sent  for  visitors  by  means  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  courier  service.  Parcels 
were  checked  at  the  desk,  or  left  to  be 
called  for.  Trains  and  steamboat  sched- 
ules had  to  be  on  tap,  and  information 
about  motor  service  to  Placid  and  Saranac 
and  Montreal.  Knitting  directions  had 
to  be  untangled,  and  occasionally  an  im- 
promptu day  nursery  was  organized  for  a 
tiny  client.  Books  of  all  kinds  were  for 
sale,  and  postal  cards  and  stamps  and 
candies.  A  dressing  room,  completely 
equipped  down  to  needles  and  thread, 
was  combined  with  a  writing  room  and 
constantly  used  by  the  visitors. 

Just  at  tea  time,  the  potential  officers 
would  come  back  from  grenade-throwing 
practice  or  cross-country  hikes  for  an 
hour's  visit  with  friends  and  relatives. 
Everything  goes  by  the  clockwork  of  the 
bugles  in  a  military  post,  of  course,  and 
the  Hostess  House  had  to  work  at  high 
speed  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  short 
leisure  hours.  After  the  impressive  cere- 
mony of  Retreat,  the  house  would  settle 
down  to  an  orderly  normal  supper  hour 
and  a  quiet  evening  until  nine  o'clock. 
Some  of  the  wives  and  mothers  were 
staying  for  the  entire  camp,  and  we  came 
to  know  them  and  the  various  adjust- 
ments of  their  ways  of  living  and  their 
plans  for  the  future  after  "it's  over,  over 
there." 

Promptly  at  nine  o'clock,  again  at  the 
sound  of  the  bugle,  up  would  go  the  sliding 
windows  at  the  counters,  the  cashier  would 
slip  into  her  chair  at  the  desk,  and  a  stream 
of  candidates  would  pour  in,  hungry  for 
fried-egg  sandwiches  and  coffee,  shredded 
wheat  and  cream,  and  always,  no  matter 
how  cold  the  September  evenings,  for 
ice  cream  and  cake.  For  30  minutes 
everyone  worked  at  top-notch  speed,  and 


at  half-past  nine,  at  the  call  to  barracks, 
the  men  vanished  like  so  many  school 
boys.  By  the  time  taps  sounded  the 
house  was  in  order  for  the  night,  and  the 
moneys  deposited  in  the  friendly  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  safe  across  the  road,  as  the  last  act  of 
the  twelve-hour  day. 

Like  many  a  well-regulated  system,  the 
application  of  the  general  schedule  to 
each  day's  adventures  was  subject  to 
change  without  notice,  and  there  were 
constant  challenges  from  totally  unfore- 
seen needs,  always  the  joy  of  the  volunteer 
spirit.  The  staff  was  there  to  be  of  serv- 
ice to  women,  and  it  was  confident  that 
any  need  within  reason  could  be  met. 

There  were  distinguished  guests,  busi- 
ness men  of  national  reputation,  musicians 
who  rehearsed  with  the  Hostess  House 
piano  for  the  evening  performance  in  the 
stadium,  officers  of  instruction  from  France 
and  England,  Y.  M.  C.  A.  workers,  mak- 
ing a  tour  of  the  training  camps  en  route 
to  Europe,  and  even  Major  Taylor  him- 
self, the  chaplain  of  the  Princess  Pat's,  and 
always,  of  course,  Smith  wives  and  sisters. 

In  the  midst  of  this  unusual  atmosphere, 
I  was  constantly  trying  to  analyze  impres- 
sions, but  even  now  at  a  distance  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  put  down  in  black  and  white  the 
exact  contribution  to  the  present  situation 
which  the  Hostess  House  is  making.  It 
is  something  so  fine  and  sane,  steering  a 
difficult  course  between  sentimentality 
and  business,  and  arriving  at  a  harbor  of 
such  wholesome,  helpful  friendliness,  that 
without  doubt  the  women  of  the  country 
will  rise  up  and  call  it  blessed.  And  let  us 
be  provincial  enough  to  be  glad  that  the 
first  official  hostess,  who  with  gracious 
dignity  and  executive  competence  has 
presided  over  the  house,  is  a  Smith  woman. 
Florence  H.  Snow  1904. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since 
the  opening  of  college  have  been:  Rev. 
Robert  Seneca  Smith  of  the  Department 
of  Biblical  Literature  at  Smith  College, 
Dr.  William  Horace  Day  of  Bridgeport, 


Conn.,  President  William  Allan  Neilson, 
Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer  of  New  York  City, 
Rev.  James  A.  Richards  of  Boston,  and 
President  James  A.  Blaisdell  of  Pomona 
College,  Cal. 
Concerts. — On    Oct.   24    the  Concert 
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Course  Series  opened  once  again  with  a 
concert  by  the  Boston  Symphony  Or- 
chestra. In  addition  to  the  usual  evening 
concerts,  six  afternoon  concerts  of  the 
same  type  are  being  offered  this  year  to 
meet  the  ever-increasing  demand  for 
tickets.  The  courses  are  announced  as 
follows:  Evening  Series. — the  Boston  Sym- 
phony Orchestra,  Oct.  24;  the  Flonzaley 
Quartet,  Nov.  7;  Mme.  Louise  Homer, 
Dec.  12;  Jascha  Heifetz,  Jan.  9;  The 
Philharmonic  Orchestra  of  New  York, 
Feb.  13;  Josef  Hofmann,  Mar.  13; 
Giovanni  Martinelli,  May  1;  Choral  and 
Orchestral  Concert,  May  22.  Afternoon 
Series.  — Gu  iomar  Novaes  and  Eddy  Brown , 
Oct.  30;  Mme.  Louise  Homer,  Dec.  12; 
Marcella  Craft,  Jan.  16;  the  Philharmonic 
Orchestra,  Feb.  13;  Josef  Hofmann,  Mar. 
13;  Trio  de  Lutece,  May  8. 

Six  Historical  Recitals  by  the  faculty 
of  the  Department  of  Music  are  to  be 
given  this  year  as  formerly.  The  subject 
of  the  first  recital  on  Oct.  3  was  "Eight- 
eenth Century  French  Chamber  Music." 
Selections  from  Rameau  and  D'Hervelois 
were  played  by  Mr.  Locke,  Miss  Holmes, 
Miss  Williams,  Miss  Tanner,  and  Christine 
Adams  1920.  At  the  second  recital  on 
Oct.  17  the  composers  Tartini  and  Mozart 
were  presented  by  Mr.  Sleeper,  Miss 
Dale,  Mrs.  Olmsted,  Miss  Holmes,  Miss 
Tanner,  Frances  Fribourg  1918,  and 
Christine  Adams  1920.  An  organ  recital 
by  Mr.  Moog,  assisted  by  Miss  Frazier, 
harpist,  both  members  of  the  Department 
of  Music  was  given  on  Oct.  10. 

Lectures. — In  contrast  to  the  usual 
bewildering  number  of  lectures  there  have 
been  but  three  so  far  this  year.  Of  the 
greatest  interest  to  the  College  was  a 
lecture  by  Dr.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene.  Dr.  Goldthwait 
is  now  in  the  service  of  the  War  Depart- 
ment with  the  rank  of  major,  and  has 
charge  of  a  base  hospital  numbering  35,000 
beds.  While  home  in  order  to  make  prep- 
arations he  came  to  Smith  College  and 
told  of  the  spirit  in  England  and  France 
and  of  the  needs  of  the  soldiers  at  the 
front.  On  Oct.  23  a  lecture  was  given  for 
members  of  the  Department  of  Spanish 
only  by  Miss  Susan  D.  Huntington  on 
"Political  Conditions  in  Spain."     On  Oct. 


25  Mr.  John  C.  Hildt  lectured  on  "  Student 
Life  in  the  Mediaeval  Universities,"  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. 

Faculty  Notes. — A  number  of  the 
faculty  have  been  engaged  in  research 
work  this  summer.  Professor  and  Mrs. 
Harris  H.  Wilder  of  the  Department  of 
Zoology  spent  part  of  the  summer  at  the 
Biological  Laboratory  at  Cold  Spring 
Harbor,  Long  Island.  While  there  Pro- 
fessor Wilder  delivered  three  lectures  on 
"Palms  and  Soles." 

Miss  Ellen  P.  Cook  of  the  Department 
of  Chemistry  spent  some  time  at  the  Chem- 
ical Laboratory  in  Columbia  University. 

Professor  William  J.  Miller  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology  continued  his  direct 
study  of  the  Adirondack  Mountain  region. 
Mr.  Miller  has  recently  been  elected  a 
fellow  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences. 

Miss  Mary  Murray  Hopkins  and  Miss 
Susan  Raymond,  both  of  the  Department 
of  Astronomy,  attended  a  meeting  of  the 
American  Astronomical  Society  in  Albany, 
held  in  August.  At  this  meeting  Miss 
Raymond  and  Miss  Vera  Gushee,  also  of 
the  department,  were  elected  to  member- 
ship in  the  society. 

A  number  of  the  faculty  are  devoting 
all  or  part  of  their  time  to  war  relief  work. 
The  faculty  in  the  Department  of  French 
have  been  particularly  active.  Miss 
Helen  Maxwell  King  is  now  in  France 
taking  part  in  the  work  of  the  Young 
Women's  Christian  Association,  which  is 
establishing  a  series  of  depots  behind  the 
firing  lines. 

Mile.  Adeline  Pellissier,  while  carrying 
on  her  work  at  Smith  College,  is  connected 
with  an  organization  whose  official  title 
is  "Oeuvre  de  Secours  aux  Soldats  des 
Departments  Envahis."  Mile.  Pellissier 
is  also  one  of  a  group  which  is  supporting 
destitute  families  in  certain  devastated 
regions. 

Mile.  Louise  Delpit  spent  the  summer 
at  a  relief  hospital  in  France  and  has 
brought  back  articles  made  by  the 
wounded  soldiers  to  sell  in  America. 

Professor  Albert  Schinz  while  in  Chicago 
this  summer  gave  instruction  in  French 
to  officers  about  to  leave  for  France,  and 
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Mr.    Underwood   did   the  same  at   West 
Point. 

The  other  departments  are  also  well 
represented.  Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin 
of  the  Department  of  Sociology  and  Eco- 
nomics is  secretary  of  the  Hampshire 
County  Branch  of  the  American  Red 
Cross.  Mr.  John  T.  Metcalf  of  the  De- 
partment of  Psychology,  who  was  drafted 
and  sent  to  Camp  Devens  at  Ayer  has 
been  made  first  lieutenant  in  the  Sanitary 
Department  to  do  mental  testing.  Pro- 
fessor Robert  Seneca  Smith  of  the  De- 
partment of  Biblical  Literature  is  filling 
for  ten  consecutive  Sundays  the  pulpit 
of  the  Reverend  Arthur  H.  Bradford  of 
Rutland,  Vt.,  so  that  the  latter  may  be 
relieved  to  fill  the  post  of  chaplain  at  Fort 
Myer,  Virginia.  Miss  Margaret  Norton, 
Smith  1906,  has  been  granted  leave  of 
absence  for  the  year  from  her  position  as 
assistant  librarian  at  the  Smith  College 
Library  to  take  the  post  of  reference  libra- 
rian in  the  Library  of  the  Bureau  of  Food 
Conservation  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Publications.  —  Miller,  William  J. 
The  Adirondack  Mountains,  subject  of 
the  New  York  State  Bulletin,  Jan.  1917. 

Withington,  Robert.  On  Seeing  a  New 
Cartoon  by  Raemaekers  [sonnet],  in  the 
Nation,  27  Sept.  191 7. 

Faculty  Appointments. — The  addi- 
tions to  the  list  of  the  faculty  of  Smith 
College  not  previously  announced  are  as 
follows: 

William  Allan  Neilson,  President  of  the 
College. 

Department  of  Art. — George  Senseney, 
Instructor;  Anna  Popowetzki,  Reader. 

Department  of  Astronomy. — Florence 
P.  Allen,  Demonstrator. 

Department  of  Chemistry. — Ralph  E. 
Oesper,  Assistant  Professor. 

Department  of  Economics  and  Sociol- 
ogy.— John  Donaldson,  Instructor;  M. 
Chase  Going,  Instructor. 

Department  of  English. — Theodosia  D. 
Jessup,  Instructor;  Gertrude  H.  Campbell, 
Instructor. 

Department  of  French. — Marguerite 
Billard,  Instructor;  Dorothy  Philbrick, 
Instructor. 

Department  of  History.  —  Margaret 
Hussey,  Reader. 


Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education. — Helen  M.  Dauncey,  Assist- 
ant; Hilda  Hague,  Secretary.  Dr.  Kristine 
Mann  1895  is  taking  Dr.  Goldthwait's 
place   in   lecturing  to  the  sophomores. 

Department  of  Music— Roger  H.  Ses- 
sions, Assistant;  Helen  J.  Sleeper,  Assist- 
ant. 

Department  of  Philosophy  and  Psy- 
chology.— Evelyn    Gough,    Instructor. 

Department  of  Physics. — Mildred  B. 
Porter,  Assistant. 

Department  of  Zoology. — Irene  Board- 
man,  Assistant;  Eunice  Chace,  Assistant. 

Alice  G.  Barrett,  Assistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  Dean. 

Dorothy  Perry,  Assistant  in  the  Office 
of  the  Secretary  to  the  President. 

Professor  Mary  Augusta  Scott  is  on 
sabbatical  leave  for  the  academic  year, 
1917-1918. 

Professor  F.  Stuart  Chapin  will  read  a 
paper  on  "Primitive  Social  Ascendancy 
Viewed  as  an  Agent  of  Selection  in  Society" 
at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Sociological  Society,  to  be  held  in  Phila- 
delphia on  Dec.  27. 

Members  of  the  Department  of  English 
have  enjoyed  an  unusual  treat  in  hearing 
President  Neilson  read  some  of  the  old 
Scotch  Ballads.  President  Neilson  is  an 
authority  on  this  subject  and  is  well- 
known  for  his  delightful  readings  in  the 
original  Scotch. 

Miss  Pauline  Sperry  of  the  Department 
of  Mathematics  has  resigned  to  take  a 
position  at  the  University  of  California. 

Mildred  Scott  Welch,  wife  of  Associate 
Professor  Roy  D.  Welch,  died  in  Boston 
July  23. 

Acquisitions:  Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — 
The  first  special  exhibition  of  the  season  at 
the  Hillyer  Gallery  is  of  unusual  interest. 
It  is  a  collection  of  marine  paintings  by 
Paul  Dougherty.  This  is  the  first  collec- 
tion of  marine  paintings  ever  hung  in  the 
gallery  except  for  the  pastels  of  Mr.  Tryon 
two  years  ago. 

The  Department  of  Zoology  has  been 
presented  by  the  Boston  Society  of  Natu- 
ral History  through  its  curator,  Dr.  C.  W. 
Johnson,  with  a  complete  collection  of  the 
water  and  land  mollusks  of  Massachu- 
setts. 
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A  much-needed  biochemical  laboratory 
has  been  fitted  out  on  the  ground  floor  of 
Chemistry  Hall. 

Undergraduate  News:  Fall  Registra- 
tion.— seniors,  402;  juniors,  402;  sopho- 
mores, 448;  freshmen,  662;  graduate  stu- 
dents, 32;  total,  1946.  Of  the  662  fresh- 
men, 76  are  declassed  students  ranking  as 
freshmen.  Last  year  the  enrollment  of 
students  was  1917. 

Elections. — Class  of  191 8 — president, 
Margaret  Hepburn;  vice-president,  Mar- 
jory Parsons;  secretary,  Eleanor  Smith; 
treasurer,  Nancy  Little.  Eddie  Thornton 
has  been  elected  class  and  college  song 
leader  with  Mary  Sleeper  as  her  assistant. 
Beatrice  Clark  was  chosen  class  historian. 

Class  of  1919 — president,  Helen  Hotch- 
kin;  vice-president,  Helen  McClure;  secre- 
tary, Gertrude  Gates;  treasurer,  Isabel 
MacNabb.  Jane  Griffin  was  elected 
Council  member  to  fill  the  vacancy  left 
by  Florence  Smith  Davidson.  Barbara 
Johnson  1919  has  been  elected  college 
fire  captain  in  place  of  Margaret  Lippin- 
cott  who  has  left  college.  The  class  voted 
not  to  have  Junior  Promenade  this  year. 

Class  of  1920 — president,  Elizabeth 
Wyandt;  vice-president,  Katharine  Asher; 
secretary,  Marian  Rubins;  treasurer, 
Katharine  S.  Thompson. 

Helen  Perkins  191 8  was  elected  leader 
of  the  Mandolin  Club  on  the  resignation 
of  Margaret  Hepburn.  It  has  been  decided 
that  Mandolin  and  Glee  Club  although 
separate  organizations  shall  have  a  com- 
mon board. 

Marion  Underwood  1918  was  elected 
president  of  the  Spanish  Club. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken  in  the 
following  members  from  the  senior  class: 
Elinor  Edgar,  Louise  de  Schweinitz,  Bar- 
bara Lincoln,  Mary  Sleeper,  and  Margaret 
Dewey.  The  president  of  Alpha  is  Martha 
Wright  1918. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken 
in  the  following  members  from  the  senior 
class:  Helen  Ames,  Marion  Bancker, 
Dorothy  Hutchinson,  Margaret  Mason, 
Jane  Tildsley,  Maude  Wooster.  The 
president  is  Augusta  Forker  1918. 

The  Board  of  Examiners  has  awarded 
the  entrance  examination  prize  of  $200 
to  Jean  G  Spahr  of  Princeton,  New  Jersey. 


Announcement  was  made  for  the  first 
time  this  year  of  the  members  of  1920  who 
won  freshman  honors.  The  list  is  as 
follows:  Caroline  Allen,  Ruth  Andrew, 
Barbara  Arnold,  Muriel  Backus,  Bertha 
Bassevitch,  Elizabeth  Bates,  Winifred 
Bicknell,  Margaret  Broad,  Clarinda  Buck, 
Catherine  Burker,  Helen  Clark,  Edith 
Cohen,  Louise  Cramer,  Margaret  Crowley, 
Elizabeth  Day,  Agnes  Dowd,  Barbara 
Foster,  Barbara  Frantz,  Gertrude  Fuller, 
Agnes  Grant,  Margaret  Gutman,  Helen 
Hadley,  Katherine  Hunt,  Francisca  King, 
Pearle  Kroll,  Jeanette  Lawson,  Marjory 
B.  Lord,  Helen  Moriarty,  Norma  Mueller, 
Dorothy  Nauss,  Margaret  Peoples,  Helen 
Pierce,  Harriet  Pratt,  Elizabeth  Prescott, 
Janet  Putnam,  Eva  Rettenmeyer,  Carol 
Rice,  Margaret  Roekel,  Leslie  Rosemond, 
Marian  Rubins,  Elisabeth  Schneider, 
Mary  Seymour,  Helen  Smith,  Ruth  Smith, 
Priscilla  Stetson,  Josephine  Taylor,  Ger- 
trude Triest,  Eleanor  Tucker,  Helen 
Veeder,  Helen  Walker,  Ruth  Worcester, 
Elizabeth  Wyandt,  Henrietta  Zollman. 

Dramatics. — The  great  problem  con- 
fronting the  seniors  this  fall  was  the 
advisability  of  giving  up  Senior  Dramatics 
in  order  to  devote  the  extra  time  to  Red 
Cross  work.  The  announcement  that  the 
Inauguration  of  President  Neilson  is  to 
be  at  Commencement  time  was  a  factor 
in  settling  the  question,  and  it  was  voted 
to  give  "The  Winter's  Tale." 

The  same  question  was  raised  at  the 
four  division  dramatics  meetings.  The 
matter  has  not  yet  been  settled.  The 
divisions  elected  the  following  presidents 
from  the  class  of  1918:  Division  A,  Doro- 
thy Brown;  Division  B,  Mary  Elder; 
Division  C,  Margaret  Perkins;  Division  D, 
Mary  Sleeper. 

Athletics. — There  have  been  two  im- 
portant events  in  connection  with  the 
Athletic  Association  this  year.  The  con- 
stitution has  been  reframed  and  accepted 
by  the  members  of  the  association  which  is 
to  be  known  officially  as  the  Athletic  Asso- 
ciation. A  very  interesting  event  was 
the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Women's 
Intercollegiate  Athletic  Council,  represent- 
ing nearly  all  the  New  England  colleges 
for  women,  which  was  held  at  Smith  Col- 
lege on  Oct.  12  and  13. 
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Constance  McLaughlin  1919  was  elected 
junior  crew  captain. 

The  majority  of  clubs  have  given  up 
refreshments  planning  to  hand  over  dues 
to  the  Red  Cross,  and  some  have  reduced 
the  number  of  their  meetings  in  order  to 
spend  the  extra  time  on  war  work. 

See  Miss  Comstock's  article  on  page  3 
for  the  war  activities  of  the  College. 

Katharine  Johnson  1918. 

THE   NOTE  ROOM 

"When  with  the  ever  circling  years" 
September  and  New  England  swing 
around  into  our  field  of  vision,  we  have 
noted  that  strange  things  begin  to  happen. 
There  seems  suddenly  to  be  a  concentrated 
and  successful  attempt  on  the  part  of 
many  people  to  be  where  they  are  not. 
One  day  certain  persons  are  at  home. 
The  next,  before  their  families,  their 
friends,  or  even  they  themselves  realize 
it,  they  are  at  college — and  mostly,  to 
the  casual  observer,  that  college  seems  to 
be  Smith!  "Certain  persons,"  we  said, 
but  this  year  the  trustees  had  provided  us 
with  a  very  special  certain  person,  William 
Allan  Neilson  by  name,  who  found  himself 
quite  suddenly  in  Northampton  being 
greeted  by  everyone  as  the  new  president 
of  Smith  College;  and  it  is  needless  to 
say  that  not  even  the  662  freshmen  or 
the  total  enrollment  of  1946  students 
made  half  the  stir  that  the  presence  of 
this  one  man  made  on  the  opening  days  of 
college.  The  stir  began  with  the  night 
before  college  opened  when  President 
Neilson,  wandering  over  his  new  domain, 
encountered  John  over  by  the  observatory, 
and  the  following  dialogue  ensued:  John, 
"  '00  are  ye  now?"  Mr.  Neilson,  "I'm 
the  President  of  the  College."  John, 
"Come  on  now,  none  of  that,  '00  are 
yer  and  what  are  yer  doin'  'ere?"  Mr. 
Neiison,  "Well,  as  a  matter  of  fact  I  am 
the  President  of  the  College,  and  I'm 
glad  to  see  you  know  your  business." 
John  was  somewhat  confused,  but  those 
last  words  made  it  all  right,  and  the 
President  was  allowed  to  go  on  his  way. 

The  first  days  of  that  opening  week 
had  been  full  of  a  surprisingly  metropolitan 
number  of  whizzing  automobiles,  of  the 
excited  meeting  of  trains  at  all  hours  of 


the  day  and  night,  of  crowded,  sketchy 
meals  at  odd  times,  of  countless  freshmen 
escorted  by  belabled  upperclassmen,  and 
we  felt  that  college  had  begun  with  a  rush. 
But  when,  silencing  our  enthusiastic 
greetings,  the  organ  sounded  at  first 
chapel  we  realized  that  this  was  really 
the  beginning — the  beginning  of  many 
things — of  another  year,  new  friendships, 
fresh  vision,  readjustments,  different 
houses,  added  equipment  and  conven- 
iences, of  all  the  unaccustomed  yet  usual 
concomitants  of  mid-September  in  a 
college  community.  And  these  particular 
chapel  exercises  will  not  be  soon  forgotten, 
for  wasn't  it  President  Seelye's  eightieth 
birthday  as  well  as  first  chapel  with  a 
new  president  ?  After  President  Seelye  had 
conducted  the  service  and  given  a  beautiful 
historical  sketch  of  the  College,  Miss 
Comstock  introduced  President  Neilson 
who  expressed  his  pleasure  in  having 
"the  abstract  Smith  College  of  his  thought 
made  concrete  by  the  two  thousand 
students  before  him.  "  "  I  am  not  afraid 
of  the  freshmen  for  they  are  as  green 
as  I,"  said  Mr.  Neilson,  "but  before  the 
sophomores — who  everyone  knows  have 
a  certain  air  of  proprietorship  in  the 
College — and  to  a  lesser  degree  before 
the  juniors  and  seniors,  I  tremble." 
What  wonder  that  after  such  a  beginning 
the  students  were  eager  to  listen  to  him 
and  to  "give  him  a  chance,"  as  he  said! 
After  a  brief  but  impressive  talk  on  the 
opportunities  we  have  of  placing  self 
last  and  Smith  first  and  so  living  true  to 
our  ideals,  he  very  simply  said: 

But  this  is  not  my  day  nor  your  day; 
it  is  President  Seelye's  day.  We  all  know 
that  however  many  presidents  Smith 
College  may  have  there  will  never  be  so 
great  a  president  as  President  Seelye. 
The  place  of  us  who  follow  is  at  his  feet. 
My  first  request  of  the  students  of  Smith 
College  is  that  they  congratulate  Presi- 
dent Seelye  on  the  completion  of  four 
score  years  and  express  their  congratula- 
tion by  rising. 

It  was  a  noteworthy  occasion,  and  as 
we  congratulated  our  beloved  President 
Seelye  we  congratulated  Smith  College 
as  well,  for,  as  Mrs.  Hawes  said  of  the 
Unit,  "We  have  been  lucky."  President 
Seelye,  President  Burton,  and  now  Pres- 
ident    Neilson!      It     is     much    for    one 
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college  to  boast  three  such  presidents. 
After  chapel  everyone  "sang"  President 
Seelye  and  President  Neilson  to  College 
Hall,  and  the  year  was  well  begun. 

If  it  is  right  and  proper  for  the  seniors 
to  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  surely  it  is  not  to  be  questioned 
that  the  freshmen  are  in  more  ways 
than  one  the  largest  center  of  interest 
at  the  first.  They  were  met,  entertained, 
and  sung  to  at  all  sorts  of  parties  in  true 
Smith  fashion.  There  was  the  S.  C. 
A.  C.  W.  tea  on  Wednesday  afternoon, 
the  A.  A.  games  at  the  field  on  Saturday, 
Frolic  with  its  song  about  "Gullible's 
Travels,"  house  plays,  and  dances. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twenty-one,  how- 
ever, was  not  the  only  novelty,  for  there 
are  always  many  innovations  to  surprise 
us  after  every  vacation.  As  Mr.  King, 
the  superintendent  of  buildings,  says: 

Many  people  think  that  with  the 
closing  of  college  there  is  little  to  be  done. 
A  visit  to  the  campus  would  show  that 
it  is  a  busy  place  even  during  the  vacation. 
I  will  mention  some  of  the  important 
items.  Fourteen  hundred  rooms  have 
to  be  cleaned;  3668  rolls  of  paper  were 
used  during  the  vacation  to  repaper 
262  rooms;  400  ceilings  were  refinished; 
1400  floors  were  either  waxed  orvarnished. 
All  carpets  and  rugs  were  taken  from 
their  houses  and  cleaned  at  the  college 
cleaning  plant.  Every  mattress  is  taken 
to  our  vacuum  cleaner  and  carefully 
cleansed.  Six  new  kitchenettes  were 
installed  at  a  cost  of  about  $375  each. 
.  .  .  From  90  to  no  persons  are  em- 
ployed during  the  summer  on  the  above 
mentioned  work,  from  25  to  30  painters 
and  paper-hangers  are  required,  and  the 
rest  of  the  force  includes  carpenters,  ma- 
sons, roofers,  plumbers,  and  laborers. 

Seelye  Hall  has  at  last  been  "muffled." 
Long,  new  rubber  mattings  run  along 
its  hallways  and  up  its  staircases  so  that 
our  clatterings  if  not  our  chatterings  are 
hushed.  Seelye  and  College  halls  have 
new  electric  clocks  and  lighting  systems, 
College  Hall  has  varied  its  office  arrange- 
ment; the  Department  of  Music  has 
acquired  an  annex,  down  by  the  old  hoe 
factory  on  Green  Street,  and  though  not 
isolated  by  any  means,  we  may  perhaps 
say  it  is  held  at  arm's  length.  The  four 
new  little  houses  on  Elm  Street  are  in  use, 
The  Alumnae  House  has  new  paper  on  its 
tea     room;     the     Hampshire     Bookshop 


has  moved  down  next  to  Boyden's, 
thereby  moving  the  "hat  limit"  a  peg, 
and  of  course  there  are  many  new  faculty 
to  become  accustomed  to!  Alpha  and 
Phi  Kappa  have  taken  in  new  members; 
the  Christian  Association  is  hard  at  work, 
for  the  poor  are  more  than  ever  with  us, 
choir  and  Glee  Club  trials  have  been 
held,  and  class  elections  are  over  except 
for  the  freshmen. 

As  elsewhere  probably,  the  war  and 
the  weather  are  the  chief  topics  of  conver- 
sation. Freshman  rains  most  considerately 
did  not  come  until  a  sufficiently  long 
time  after  the  advent  of  the  youngest 
Smiths  so  that  the  floods  were  not  in- 
creased by  their  homesick  tears.  There 
has  been  much  sunny  weather,  but  cold, 
so  that  the  campus  has  been  bright  with 
sweaters,  and  after  a  walk  to  the  cidermill 
of  an  afternoon  the  outdoor  repast, 
although  quite  as  good  as  our  longing 
memory  of  it,  seemed  a  bit  chilly.  But 
the  weather  failed  us  on  Mountain  Day, 
and  that  long-looked-for  occasion  to 
roam  the  bright-colored  hills  was  lost 
for  another  year.  For  even  if  some 
energetic  and  warm-blooded  persons 
did  go  off  in  large  or  small  groups  afoot 
or  aboard,  many  more  stayed  at  home, 
and  the  zest  of  sparkling  Indian  summer, 
and  the  rest  or  exhilaration  of  a  whole 
autumn  day  in  the  open  were  lacking. 
The  Weekly  hopefully  suggests  that  it 
would  be  better  to  seize  upon  any  bright 
day  in  October  for  Mountain  Day  than 
to  trust  to  capricious  weather  for  the 
second  Thursday. 

As  usual  after  commenting  on  tne 
weather  we  wonder  what  is  going  on  at 
the  Field.  Interest  in  athletics  was 
increased  early  in  the  fall  by  the  Athletic 
Association  Council  which  met  at  Smith 
this  year.  Meetings  open  and  closed 
were  held  at  which  comparisons  and 
suggestions  were  made  by  delegates 
from  the  other  New  England  women's 
colleges  and  by  our  own  Association. 
The  experiment  of  required  games  has 
not  been  carried  on  again  this  year 
by  the  Department,  as  numbers  proved 
too  unwieldy  to  make  the  system  prac- 
ticable, but  gym  classes  are  still  held 
out  of  doors  when  the  days  are  good. 
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The  calendar  this  year  does  not  show 
the  varied  list  of  events  which  sometimes 
occupy  all  our  spare  hours.  That  faculty 
committee  on  entertainments  may  have 
done  some  war-time  weeding  in  this 
fertile  field — or  perhaps  because  of  the 
war  there  wasn't  the  need  for  that  weeding. 
Recitals  alone  are  scheduled  as  frequently 
as  formerly;  and  that  is  doubtless  as  it 
should  be,  for  music  hath  charms  to 
soothe,  we  know,  and  surely  no  generation 
needs  more  to  feel  all  softening,  humaniz- 
ing influences  than  ours  in  these  days  of 
tension  and  struggle.  In  fact  every 
agency  in  the  College,  every  potential 
source  of  energy,  conservation,  and 
supply  is  being  utilized  to  help  our 
country  relieve  its  strain  at  home  and 
abroad.  From  the  minor,  negative  ways 
of  personal  denial — no  bag  of  popcorn  or 
Kingsley  ice  on  the  way  home  from  a 
walk,  one  less  sweater,  no  refreshments 
at  club  meetings,  and  simplified  "eats" 
at  parties — from  such  simple  Hooverizings 
to  the  surgical  dressings  courses  under- 
taken for  Dr.  Goldthwait,  the  splendid 
Red  Cross  campaign,  and  the  "strengthen- 
ing of  the  SCRU" — more  than  $5000 
was  raised  at  the  thrilling  Unit  Rally — all 
this  we  see,  to  say  nothing  of  the  increasing 
amount  of  knitting.  We  may  have 
thought  last  spring  that  the  refrain  of  a 
song  for  Smith  College  should  be  "and 
they  kept  a-knitting  on,  a-knitting  on," 
but  efforts  and  results  are  being  doubled 
until  the  verse  itself  of  that  song  would 
be  all  about  needles  and  yarn,  "those 
long  amber  needles,  those  stubby,  steel 
needles,  those  dark-tipped  bone  needles 
we  use  as  we  go."  For  when  they  walk 
they  knit  and  when  they  talk  they  knit, 
and — this  you  will  probably  not  believe 
but  it  was  seen  by  the  eyes  of  a  reputable 
alumna — two  girls  were  observed  going 
up  the  fire  escape  of  College  Hall  one 
holding,  the  other  winding  yarn!  Surely 
this  is  knitting  to  the  nth  degree. 

Always  there  have  been  big  and  little 
changes  while  underlying  conditions  have 
remained  the  same;  but  now  while  things 
appear  to  be  going  on  much  as  before, 
we  feel  that  there's  a  difference.  Even 
on  Saturday  afternoons  the  crowd  of  men 
and  girls  in  front  of  Butler  and  Ullman's 


waiting  for  Amherst  cars  may  look  the 
same,  but  we  know  that  the  men  are 
younger  brothers  and  that  the  teams 
soon  to  be  watched  will  not  consist  of  the 
players  that  wrestled  on  the  field  last  year. 
When  President  Neilson  announced  the 
lecture  to  be  given  by  the  returned  Major 
Goldthwait,  urging  all  to  be  present,  he 
voiced  the  aim  of  our  college  work  for  the 
year.  Aside  from  the  reminder  that  as 
women  of  course  have  their  own  place 
and  work  in  this  war,  we  must  of  neces- 
sity be  at  our  best  in  all  ways,  and 
become  as  well-trained  and  thoroughly- 
educated  as  possible,  he  said:  "The 
enrollments  this  year  in  the  men's  colleges 
and  universities  of  the  country  are  cut  in 
half.  We  cannot  give  of  our  student 
body  to  aid  our  nation  in  this  war;  we 
must  therefore  endeavor  in  other  ways  to 
approximate  their  sacrifice."  That  too, 
was  his  text  on  Liberty  Day  when  he 
read  the  President's  proclamation  and 
reminded  us  in  no  uncertain  terms  of  our 
privileges  in  regard  to  the  loan;  and  who 
shall  say  that  the  moneys  dropped  into 
the  class  boxes  in  the  note  room  did  not 
contribute  in  some  measure  to  the  spirit 
of  sacrifice  that  must  go  with  us  through 
the  golden  autumn,  into  the  sparkling 
winter — and  beyond? 

H.  A.  B.  1913. 

THE  LIBERTY  LOAN 

On  October  24  an  opportunity  was 
given  for  small  contributions  towards  the 
second  Liberty  Loan  to  be  made  by  stu- 
dents who  could  not  invest  in  bonds  in- 
dividually. This  money  was  given  to  the 
Liberty  Funds  of  each  of  the  four  classes 
for  the  purpose  of  buying  class  Liberty 
bonds.  The  result  was  as  follows:  19 18, 
$209.30;  1919,  $209.63;  1920,  $260.64; 
1921,  $339.85,  making  a  total  of  $1023.12. 
The  money  was  all  raised  on  Liberty  Day. 
There  were  no  solicitors,  but  pledges  and 
money  were  taken  in  the  note  room  until 
three  in  the  afternoon  and  in  the  college 
houses  at  noon. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  the  interest 
of  the  bonds  be  used  to  increase  the 
Dormitory  Fund.  This  matter  and  the 
disposition  of  the  surplus  money  will  be 
considered  by  the  classes. 
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S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  NOTES 

This  opportunity  is  taken  to  again  in- 
form the  alumnae  of  the  change  made 
in  the  Christian  Association.  Heretofore 
the  Self-Help  Bureau  has  been  under  the 
direction  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  In  the 
future,  this  Bureau  together  with  the 
Faculty  Committee  on  Recommendations 
will  be  under  the  Appointment  Bureau. 
Miss  Helen  Wright  1905  is  the  director  of 
this  new  Bureau,  with  Miss  Helen  Barnum 
1913  as  her  assistant.  Miss  Katharine 
Knight  19 14  is  the  general  secretary  of 
the  Christian  Association  this  year;  her 
address  is  40  Park  St. 

Up  to  date  there  has  been  much  interest 
in  the  Association.  The  four  Tuesday 
evening  meetings  have  been  very  well 
attended.  Helen  Jones  1918,  the  presi- 
dent of  the  Christian  Association,  led  the 
first  meeting.  Mr.  Keeler  of  the  First 
Congregational  Church,  Mr.  Ralph  Har- 
low, Miss  Clara  Davidson  1905,  and  Mrs. 


Henry  Peabody,  Trustee  of  Ginling  College, 
have  led  the  others. 

A  new  system  of  canvassing  for  member- 
ship into  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  is  being  tried 
this  year,  whereby  a  member  of  the  Cabinet 
speaks  before  each  college  house,  explain- 
ing the  standards  of  the  Association,  the 
meaning  of  membership,  and  the  branches 
of  its  work.  A  more  intelligent  member- 
ship it  is  felt  will  be  gained  by  this  method. 
This  same  person  in  speaking  before  the 
houses,  tells  of  the  Mission  Study  Classes 
and  explains  them  somewhat  in  detail. 
The  canvass  for  membership  and  mis- 
sion study  follow  a  few  days  after  this 
talk. 

The  Christian  Association  counts  upon 
the  loyal  support  of  the  alumnae  in  gen- 
eral, and  of  the  Alumnae  Auxiliary  in 
particular.  It  hopes  to  be  able  to  rely 
upon  their  backing  in  its  endeavor  to  be 
responsible  for  the  chair  in  English  in 
Ginling  College,  Nanking,  China. 


CALENDAR 


Saturday,      Nov.    3 — Meeting  of  the  Community  Service  Association,  John  M.  Greene 

Hall 
Wednesday,  Nov.    7 — Concert  by  the  Flonzaley  Quartet 

Saturday,      Nov.  10 — Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
Saturday,      Nov.  17 — Morris  House  Reception 
Wednesday,  Nov.  28 — 

Saturday,      Dec.     1 — Thanksgiving  Vacation 

Saturday,      Dec.     1 — Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
Wednesday,  Dec.     5 — Annual  Christmas  Sale  of  the  Self-Help  Bureau 
Wednesday,  Dec.  12 — Afternoon  and  Evening  Recitals  by  Mme.  Louise  Homer 
Wednesday,  Dec.  19,  11:50  a.  m. — 
Thursday,     Jan.     3,  8:30  A.  m. — Winter  Recess 
Wednesday,  Jan.     9 — Violin  Recital  by  Jascha  Heifetz 
Wednesday,  Jan.    16 — Third  Concert  of  the  Afternoon  Series:  Song  Recital  by  Marcella 

Craft 
Monday,       Jan.   21 — Tuesday,  Jan.  29 — Midyear  Examinations 
Sunday,         Feb.  10 — Day  of  Prayer  for  Colleges 
Wednesday,  Feb.   13 — Afternoon  and  Evening  Concerts  by  the  New  York  Philharmonic 

Orchestra 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896 Englewood,  N.  J. 

Vice-president,  Mrs.  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees  1888 Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Secretary,  Mrs.  Ruth  Holman  Sherwood  1906 Southport,  Conn. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892 Dorchester,  Boston,  Mass. 

CONCERNING  THE  UNIT 

The  Unit  Committee  is  composed  of  Mrs.  Lucius  Thayer  1884,  chairman,  Mrs.  Alice 
Lord  Parsons  1897,  Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Lyman  1905,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow 
1896,  Mrs.  Blanche  Wheeler  Williams  1892,  Ellen  Emerson  1901. 

There  are  certain  things  that  the  Unit  Committee  wishes  to  announce,  for  with  the 
Unit  itself  so  propitiously  launched  on  its  high  endeavor  the  responsibilities  of  those 
of  us  who  are  "strengthening  the  SCRU"  increase.  Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Lyman, 
treasurer  of  the  Committee,  submits  as  her  report  these  figures:  The  amount 
which  has  been  received  in  cash  is  $25,918.47;  there  are  in  outstanding  pledges, 
$3.75 1.  making  a  total  of  $29,669.47.  It  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we  raise 
another  $30,000  for  the  next  six  months.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  emphasized 
that  important  as  it  is  to  send  supplies,  money  is  more  important  still.  A  careful 
perusal  of  the  letters  leaves  no  doubt  on  this  point.  Many  clubs  are  pledging  large 
sums — Chicago  raised  nearly  $1500  at  one  meeting — and  the  undergraduates  raised 
considerably  over  $5000  at  the  Rally-  Delta  Sigma,  past  and  present,  is  raising 
a  fund  which  it  suggests  be  used  for  some  form  of  farm  rehabilitation,  possibly 
fruit  trees  if  the  Unit  and  Committee  so  desire. 

The  Committee  further  announces  that  all  supplies  must  be  sent  to  Miss  Florence 
Hague,  106  N.  9  St.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Miss  Hague  has  patterns  and  samples  of 
garments  in  the  types  most  acceptable  to  the  peasants  which  she  will  send  to  clubs 
upon  request.  She  will  send  instructions  for  knitted  garments,  which  are  greatly 
in  demand,  and  will  purchase  cloth  and  yarn  at  wholesale  prices.  Good  second- 
hand clothing  for  older  women  and  children  under  fifteen  is  most  acceptable. 
Thirteen  cases  of  supplies  furnished  by  the  alumnae  have  already  been  shipped  and 
several  clubs  are  planning  Christmas  boxes  containing  chocolate,  candy,  and  tinned 
goods  among  other  things.  See  page  59  under  Local  Clubs.  Do  not  knit  with 
bright  colors. 

Speakers  may  be  secured  by  applying  to  Mrs.  Harrison  Lyman  (Alice  Welling- 
ton), Sharon,  Mass.  Mrs.  Edgerton  Parsons  (Alice  Lord)  has  charge  of  the  general 
publicity. 

As  fast  as  letters  come  from  the  Unit  they  are  sent  by  the  Committee  to  the 
Alumnae  Office  and  Miss  Snow  will  send  available  material  to  the  clubs  upon 
request. 

Frances  Valentine  1902,  a  member  of  the  Unit  who  was  unable  to  go  in  July, 
will  sail  early  in  November.  She  was  present  at  the  College  Rally  on  October  18 
and  is  confident  that  if  she  can  transmit  to  the  Unit  the  inspiration  of  that  meeting, 
and  the  enthusiasm  of  the  alumnae,  they  will  be  cheered  by  the  knowledge  that 
"old  Smith  College  is  behind  them,  a  Unit,  too." 
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LOCAL  CLUBS 

Berkshire  County. — The  fifth  annual 
fall  meeting  was  held  October  6,  at  the 
home  of  Mabel  A.  Rice  1898,  in  Pittsfield. 
While  the  attendance  was  not  so  large  as  at 
some  former  meetings,  the  enthusiasm  was 
greater  than  ever  before. 

Annie  B.  Jackson  1882,  councillor,  gave 
an  interesting  report  of  the  June  meeting. 
Mrs.  Clarke  1883  gave  a  very  delightful 
account  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  luncheon  held 
in  New  York  last  July.  The  meeting 
was  held  especially  to  gather  supplies  for 
the  S.  C.  R.  U.  As  a  result  enough  warm 
clothing  and  supplies  of  all  kinds  were 
sent  in  to  fill  three  large  packing  boxes. 
In  addition  to  this  there  was  contributed 
$40  in  money,  which  is  to  be  sent  directly 
to  the  Unit  in  France. 

The  club  voted  to  meet  once  a  month 
during  the  winter,  to  sew  on  articles  of 
clothing  for  the  Unit.  Two  and  one-half 
dozen  garments  were  given  out,  to  be 
made  and  returned  at  a  later  date. 

It  was  decided  to  save  Buffalo  nickels 
during  the  winter,  this  money  to  be  used 
for  the  various  interests  of  the  club,  such 
as  the  Graduate  Fund  and  Scholarship 
Fund.  At  the  adjournment  of  the  meet- 
ing one  and  all  felt  more  and  more  inspired 
with  love  and  loyalty  for  our  Alma  Mater. 
Jennie  Bingham  Dowlin   1898. 

Boston. — The  Directors  of  the  Boston 
Branch  of  the  Alumnae  Association  are 
desirous  of  reaching  all  Smith  girls  in  and 
around  Boston.  We  have  the  addresses 
of  those  whose  homes  are  here;  but  if  any 
are  here  for  the  winter  or  only  a  part  of  it, 
we  should  be  pleased  to  welcome  them  to 
our  meetings.  If  any  such  will  send  their 
names  and  addresses  to  Miss  Lucy  P. 
O'Meara,  585  Beacon  St.,  Boston,  she  will 
see  that  they  receive  notices  of  these  meet- 
ings. Katherine  H.   Upton. 

Chicago. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
year  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  College 
Club  on  October  6.  The  new  president 
and  the  Unit  were  the  enthusiastic  and 
satisfying  topics  of  the  business  meeting. 
A  letter  was  read  from  Katharine  Knight 
giving  college  news  and  Edith  Hill  told 
of  the  opening  days  of  college  and  showed 
the  club  a  picture  of  President  Neilson. 
Over  $1400  was  pledged  on  the  spot  for 


the  Unit  and  the  club  plans  to  sew  for  it 
this  winter. 

Cleveland. — The  first  meeting  of  the 
year  was  October  23.  A  speaker  addressed 
the  club  on  the  subject  of  the  Liberty 
Loan.  The  club  will  devote  its  energies 
to  the  Unit  and  war  relief.  One  hundred 
and  fifty  dollars  have  been  sent  to  the 
College  for  a  full  scholarship  for  the  com- 
ing year. 

Hartford. — The  club  is  fully  organized 
to  work  for  the  Unit,  with  the  following 
committees:  finance,  publicity,  receiving, 
sorting,  mending,  packing,  cutting,  adults' 
sewing,  children's  sewing,  quilting,  knit- 
ting, motor  division,  buying.  The  re- 
ceiving, sorting,  mending,  and  packing 
committees  work  together  and  in  two 
meetings  have  sent  12  boxes  of  clothing, 
everything  in  excellent  condition.  There 
is,  of  course,  a  general  chairman. 

Japan. — The  officers  for  1917-1919  are: 
president,  Clara  Loomis  1900;  vice-presi- 
dent, Tei  (Ninomiya)  Fujita  1910;  sec- 
retary-treasurer, Gladys  (Drummond) 
Walser  1912,  10  Hinokicho,  Akasaka, 
Tokyo. 

Mrs.  Lucius  Thayer  has  addressed  the 
Chicago,  Minneapolis,  Milwaukee,  In- 
dianapolis, and  Columbus  clubs  on  the 
Unit  and  other  members  of  the  Committee 
have  spoken  to  the  New  York,  Brooklyn, 
and  Boston  clubs.  Everywhere  there  is 
evidence  that  the  "SCRU  will  be 
strengthened"  wherever  Smith  women 
are  gathered  together. 

ALUMNAE  HUNDRED  THOUSAND 
DOLLAR  FUND 

October  15,  191 7 

For  Graduate  Study 

Paid $3.934  44 

Pledged 10  .  00 

Transferred  from  either 

object    1,055.56 

$5,000.00 

For  the  Infirmary 

Paid $50,458.31 

Pledged 2,381 .02 

Transferred 5,910.12 

'03  and '04  class  fund.  .  .  1,500  00 

Former  Alumnae  Fund  .  .  2,100.00 

Interest  due 263  .  86 

Mr.  Mason 15,000.00 

81,614.21 

$86,614.21 
Mr.  Mason,  for  land  $11,000 
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WORK  OF  LOCAL  CLUBS  FOR  THE  $100,000  FUND 

As  reported  to  the  Chairman  of  Local  Clubs  Committee 


Club 

Way  of  Raising 

Infirmary 

Graduate 
Study 

Either 

Berkshire  Co. 

Cabaret 

$100.00 

Boston 

Treasury  and  contributions 

I507-50 

$110.00 

8500 

Bridgeport 

Bridge  Party 

40.00 

Brooklyn 

Contributions 

21 .00 

Buffalo 

Bridge  Party 

135-00 

Chicago 

Contributions 

271.00 

Cincinnati 

Moving  Pictures 

433-33 

Cleveland 

Sale— Quilts 

100.00 

50.00 

Colorado 

Not  heard  from 

Columbus 

Something  promised 

Detroit 

Moving  Pictures 

5000 

Eastern  Conn. 

"Tea." — Card  party, 

(3  divisions) 

Musical 

66.00 

25.00 

Eastern  New  York 

Silver  teas,  Contributions 

50.00 

(5  divisions) 

Fitchburg 

Treasury 

25.00 

Gloucester 

Treasury 

10.00 

Hartford 

Dramatics 

300 . 00 

Haverhill 

Contributions 

10.00 

Indiana 

Contributions 

5000 

Japan 

Contributions 

12.00 

Kansas  City 

Alfred  Noyes  Lecture 

100.00 

Minn,  and  St.  Paul 

Ruth  Draper 

542.75 

Nebraska 

Contributions 

10.00 

New  Hampshire 

Lectures,  Movies,  Con- 

(5 divisions) 

tributions 

1525 

145-75 

New  Haven 

Treasury 

5000 

New  York 

Concert 

1000.00 

Northern  Cal. 

Found  it  impossible 

Philadelphia 

Benefit  performance 

25.00 

Pittsburgh 

Benefit  Dance 

71 .00 

Portland,  Ore. 

Found  impossible 

Rhode  Island 

Sale — fancy  articles 

45.00 

Rochester 

Portmanteau  Theatre 

550.oo 

Salt  Lake  City 

Contributions 

34-50 

St.  Louis 

Contributions 

100.00 

Southern  Cal. 

Garden  party 

50.00 

Southern  Club 

Contributions 

25.00 

Southeastern  Mass. 

Contributions 

*IO.OO 

Syracuse 

Amherst  Glee  Club 

100.00 

Vermont 

Promises  in  fall 

Washington 

Treasury 

200 . 00 

Western  Mass. 

Entertainment  impossible 

Western  Wash. 

Entertainment  impossible 

Winchester 

Moving  Pictures 

25.00 

Wisconsin 

Madison — Dance, 

25.00 

(2  divisions) 

M  ilwaukee — Contrib. 

25.00 

Worcester 

Baroness  Huard  lecture 

340.00 

$4293.00 

$185.00 

$1462.08 

Forty-four  clubs  accounted  for. 

Elizabet 

h  Lawrence  Clarke. 

*  Not  yet  included  in  classified  statement. 
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Contributions  by  Classes,  October  15,  1917 


Class 

Infirmary                 Graduate  Study 

Either 

Object 

Pledged 

Paid        Pledged 

Paid        Pledged 

Paid 

1879 

$10.00 

$50 . 00 

1880 

50.00 

1881 

237.00 

362 . 00 

$25.00 

1882 

$25.00 

5.330.00 

$10.00 

60.00 

1883 

100.00 

182.00 

74.00 

1884 

2,652 .  50 

207.00 

1885 

210.00 

50.00 

10.00 

1886 

75.05  $10. 

OO 

35  00 

74.00 

1887 

40.00 

545  00 

5.00 

1,110.00 

1888 

645-50 

1889 

146 . 00 

68.00 

1890 

3,i5ioo 

40.00 

10.00 

256.00 

1891 

637.00 

2.00 

94.00 

1892 

3,035.00 

15.00 

80.00 

1893 

355-oo 

1 .00 

5.00 

1,864.00 

1894 

100.00 

200 . 65 

30.00 

10.00 

162.00 

1895 

10.00 

1,314.00 

312.00 

1896 

3,507  00 

62.00 

291.50 

1897 

320.00 

2,764.20* 

4-5° 

5.00 

438. oof 

1898 

5.00 

364.00 

8.00 

186.00 

1899 

10.00 

179-50 

32.00 

32150 

1900 

610.00 

11 .00 

10.00 

274.00 

1901 

3,650.00 

1902 

2,518.32 

10.00 

268 . 00 

1903 

1,031.75 

50.00 

268 . 00 

1904 

50.00 

300 . 00 

46.00 

5.00 

638 . 00 

1905 

5.00 

357-50 

7-50 

2.00 

210.00 

1906 

5.00 

594-50 

103.00 

10.00 

164.00 

1907 

1,005.00 

2,102.00 

3.00 

80.00 

1908 

5.00 

831 .50 

7.00 

10.00 

572.14 

1909 

15.00 

158.00 

10.00 

151.00 

1910 

5.00 

973-5ot 

125.00 

427.00 

1911 

30.00 

2,511-85 

257.00 

1912 

114.00 

960.60! 

15.00 

114.50 

1913 

230.00 

1,006.59 

15.00 

145.00 

1914 

63.20 

1,742.55 

3-50 

5.00 

1915 

207.00 

152.00 

5.00 

93.00 

1916 

125.00* 

46.00 

Ex- 1 9 

60.00 

Special 

student 

15.00 

"1776" 

8.00 

Local  Clubs 

37.72 

4,255  28 

185.00 

1,452.08 

Appns. 

Alum.  Fund 

2,57517 

Interest 
Outside 

Donors 

128.97 
775  00 

in. 77 

45 -96 

$2,381.92 

$50,458.31  $10 

OO 

$3,934-44 

$122.00 

$10,843.68 

Infirmary  pledged  and  paid 

$52,840 

23 

Graduate  Study  pledged  and  paid 

3,944-44 

Either  Object 
Total: 

pledged  and  paid 

10,965. 

68 

$67,750 

35 

*  $50  credited  by  outside  donor.     tSioo 

credited  by  outside 

donor,     t  $250  credited  by  outside  donor 

ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  February 
issue  to  your  class  secretary  by  Jan.  7,  igi8. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all 
items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  sub- 
mitted in  legible  form. 
1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

Anna  (Palmer)  Williams'  daughter 
Anna  was  married  on  Sept.  11  to  James 
K.  Barr,  son  of  the  dean  of  the  Cathedral 
of  New  Orleans. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington, 
37  Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 

Amy  (Willmer)  Rogers  has  lost  her  elder 
son    Langdon,    who    was    in    service    in 
France.     He    returned    to    England,    in- 
valided, and  died  of  pneumonia  June  22. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Caroline  (Hungerford)  Mills'  daughter 
Charlotte  Hungerford  was  married  Aug.  3 
to  Thomas  Daniel  Perry.  Her  daughter 
Frances,  Smith  1909,  has  a  son,  Rogers 
Milton  Cox,  Jr.,  born  Oct.  3. 

Eleanor  P.  Larrison  expects  to  make  a 
prolonged  stay  in  Brookline,  Mass.  at  135 
Winthrop  Road. 

Alice  (Peloubet)  Norton  was  summoned 
in  July  from  her  work  as  dietitian  at 
Chautauqua  to  Washington,  for  service  in 
the  Food  Conservation  Division  of  the 
Food  Administration  under  Mr.  Hoover. 
She  is  editorial  secretary  for  Home 
Economics.  Her  daughter  Louise 
Chabrier  was  married  in  the  University 
Congregational  Church,  Chicago,  Oct.  6, 
to  George  Warner  Swain. 

Haidee  (Soule)  Bothfeld's  son  Henry, 
who  graduated  from  Harvard  in  June,  has 
been  in  the  Naval  Reserve  Corps  since 
April. 

Ex-1882 

Laura  (Fitch)  McQuiston's  son  is  in 
service  in  France. 


Clara  (Hayes)  Robinson  has  moved 
from  Detroit  to  120  Riverside  Drive,  New 
York,  to  be  near  her  son  Frederick  who 
is  doing  patrol  duty  on  Eastern  shores. 

Mary   Jameson  will   spend  the  winter 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal.,  at  15  E.  Islay  St. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten,  283 
Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

Nellie  (Hallock)  Livingston's  daughter 
Clara  entered  college  this  fall. 

Anna  (Mead)  Lee  writes  of  the  birth  of  a 
grandson,  Charles  Shepard  Lee,  Jr.,  in 
August.  Stephen  Lee,  Anna's  second  son, 
is  enrolled  in  the  Naval  Reserves. 

Ida  Riker  ex-1885  spent  the  summer  in 
the  north  with  Mary  (Haines)  Soule  ex- 
1885  and  other  old  friends  of  college  days. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Married,  at  Cambridge,  September   15, 
Grace    Hilda    Verity  to    Leon    Bradbury 
Hovey,  son  of  Marion  (Bradbury)  Hovey. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Ruth  (Bowles)  Baldwin  has  a  grand- 
daughter, born  last  winter. 

Mary  (Foskett)  Boswell's  daughter 
graduated  in  this  year's  class. 

Helen  (Gamwell)  Ely's  son  William  is  in 
the  aviation  service  with  the  American 
Expeditionary  Forces.  She  has  been 
giving  much  time  and  energy  to  war  relief 
work  in  Rochester. 

Helen  Field  Gillette,  our  "class  baby," 
who  married  Marcus  Richards  and  is 
living  in  Illinois,  has  a  small  daughter, 
Grace  Fidelia  Richards.  John  Gillette, 
Jr.  is  Lieutenant  in  the  Officers'  Reserves 
and  is  an  instructor  at  Fort  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Clara  Reed  had  her  summer  outing  at 
Granville  Center,  not  far  from  Westfield, 
but  about  one  thousand  feet  higher. 
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Alice  (Gale)  Jones  and  Maud  (Luce) 
Hunt  each  has  a  daughter  in  19 18. 

Annie  (Bliss)  Perry's  oldest  daughter 
Constance  was  married  in  Washington  in 
June  to  Thomas  M.  Woodward. 

Nettie  (Bancroft)  Pierce's  son  Elbridge 
received  a  captain's  commission  at  Platts- 
burg,  and  is  now  at  Ayer  drilling  recruits. 
Catharine,  Smith  1912,  is  connected  with 
the  museum  of  the  Mattatuck  Histor- 
ical   Society. 

Eleanor  Lord  spent  part  of  August  at 
Ogunquit,  Me.,  with  Florence  Leonard 
1888. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  M.  Hos- 
ford,  Crete,  Neb. 

Leila  (Kennedy)  Hutchens  writes  from 
Missoula,  Mont.,  where  Mr.  Hutchens  is 
editor  in  chief  of  the  two  newspapers  of 
the  city.  Her  address  is  333  University 
Av. 

Eighteen  eighty-eight  will  be  grieved 
to  hear  of  the  death  of  Elizabeth  Twitchell 
in  Keene,  N.  H.,  in  September.  Since 
Susie's  death  in  1895,  Elizabeth  has  kept 
open  house  and  open  heart  for  all  of  her 
youngest  sister's  friends,  and  we  shall 
miss  the  constant  reminders  of  her  in- 
terest  in   us. 

Ex-1888 

Lucy  Mather  sailed  for  France  in  late 
July  with  the  Smith  Relief  Unit. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

The  class  sends  its  sympathy  and  love 
to  Mary  (Gaylord)  Frick  who  has  recently 
lost  her  husband. 

Alice  (Hudson)  Covert's  husband,  the 
Rev.  William  C.  Covert  of  Chicago,  has 
worked  in  Washington  with  Hoover  in 
the  food  conservation  campaign  in  the 
past  summer. 

Lucy  E.  Allen  has  returned  from  the 
West,  where  she  visited  Glacier  Park  and 
other  National  parks,  and  has  reopened 
her  school.  She  has  graduates  at  Rad- 
cliffe,  Bryn  Mawr,  and  Simmons,  and 
many  at  Smith  this  year. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 


1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

The  response  to  my  appeal  for  class 
news  has  been  discouraging.  Nine  replies 
to  date,  and  over  a  hundred  postals  sent 
out!  I  am  most  grateful  to  those  loyal 
nine!  I  am  open  to  suggestion  as  to  the 
best  method  of  extracting  news  from  '91. 

Florence  Abbott  has  left  Newton.  Her 
address  is  Boston  State  Hospital,  Matta- 
pan,  Mass. 

Anna  Billings  has  been  teaching  the 
English  language  to  immigrant  mothers 
in  one  of  the  New  York  settlements. 

Harriet  (Brown)  Darling  is  lecturing  for 
the  government  on  conservation  of  sugar, 
wheat,  and  fats. 

Carita  (Chapman)  MacDougall  has 
been  successful  with  her  "war  garden"  in 
Maine. 

Susan  (Fuller)  Albright's  daughter  Betty 
entered  Smith  this  fall. 

Helen  Hewett  is  working  for  the  Red 
Cross,  singing  "Old  English  Folk  Songs" 
which  she  has  been  coaching  with  Cecil 
Sharp  of  the  Stratford-on-Avon  School. 

Carolyn  (Peck)  Boardman  took  a  riding 
trip  this  summer  with  her  husband  and 
boys  through  Glacier  Park. 

Lucy  (Pratt)  Short  entered  her  daugh- 
ter Mary  at  Smith  in  September. 

Lucia  Wheeler  is  physician  at  a  state 
asylum  in  Pennsylvania,  where  she  is 
"caring  for  those  unable  to  do  for  them- 
selves." 

May  Smith  has  been  appointed  head  of 
the  science  department  in  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  Boston  where  she  has  taught  for 
many  years. 

Matilda  (Wilder)  Brooks  has  had  a  suc- 
cessful "war  garden"  this  summer.  Her 
daughter  Ruth  is  a  freshman  at  Smith. 

Louise  Foster  did  "her  bit"  for  the 
war  by  working  under  Dr.  Flexner  at  the 
Rockefeller  Institute  for  Medical  Re- 
search last  summer. 

Susette  (Lauriat)  Lane's  elder  son 
Lauriat  is  a  member  of  Section  9,  Ameri- 
can Field  Service.  His  section  received 
last  July  the  Croix  de  guerre  "for  hard  and 
continuous  service  during  three  days  and 
nights."  Her  younger  son  Frederick  en- 
tered Cornell  this  fall,  in  the  agricultural 
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Ruth  (Ramsey)  Davies  ex- 1 891  is  in 
Southern  California  for  her  health.  Her 
younger  daughter  Margaret  went  to  Farm- 
ington  this  fall. 

1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele, 
478  Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

We  have  completed  our  $2000  fund  for 
the  maintenance  of  an  ambulance  for  the 
Unit  and  President  Seelye  has  consented 
to  have  this  ambulance  bear  his  name. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

In  spite  of  war,  life  goes  on  and  must 
do  so  as  normally  and  sanely  as  possible. 
Our  twenty-fifth  reunion  is  in  June,  1918. 
We  do  not  approach  it  in  quite  the  same 
spirit  as  though  world  conditions  were 
otherwise.  The  jollity  of  it  sinks  into  the 
background — the  enduring  qualities  are 
more  evident.  The  closer  touch  with  the 
College  and  its  ideals,  the  strengthening  of 
old  friendships,  are  distinctly  worth  while. 
Therefore  we  ask  your  interest  and  coop- 
eration in  plans  for  next  June.  We  are 
fortunate  in  that  the  College  has  chosen 
that  time  for  President  Neilson's  inaugura- 
tion; also  several  of  our  class-daughters 
will  be  graduated.  Can  you  afford  to  miss 
it? — Harriet  H.  Oldham. 

Thomas  Lamont,  2nd,  the  oldest  son  of 
Florence  (Corliss)  Lamont,  has  entered 
Harvard. 

Frances  (Darling)  Niles's  son  Henry 
Darling  Niles,  aged  fifteen,  has  entered 
the  freshman  class  of  Johns  Hopkins  Uni- 
versity. 

Julia  Dwight  and  her  sister  Marion  re- 
turned this  summer  from  their  California 
trip  and  are  devoting  their  energies  to 
Red  Cross  work. 

Harriet  (Holden)  Oldham  is  chairman  of 
the  Wellesley  Unit  of  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
and  chairman  of  the  Special  Women's 
Committee  on  Food  Conservation  of  the 
Wellesley  Public  Safety  Committee. 

Florence  Jackson  is  a  member  of  the 
Massachusetts  Committee  on  Education 
of  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense. 

Charlotte  (Stone)  MacDougall  wrote 
(August  10)  from  Scotland  that  she  was 
having  a  vacation  climbing  mountains  in 
a  region  which  is  a  mixture  of  the  Adiron- 
dacks,  White  Mountains,  and  Cape  Breton. 


Her  daughter  Zilla  was  with  her.  She 
says,  "We  have  had  a  really  wonderful 
nine  months,  months  I  shall  always  re- 
member with  gratitude  as  a  special  priv- 
ilege." She  will  be  at  the  same  address,  7 
Cadogan  Place,  London,  for  the  next  year. 
Her  daughter  Charlotte,  who  graduated 
from  Milton  Academy  in  June,  sailed  on 
the  St.  Paul  and  reached  Liverpool  Sept. 
23- 

Susan  V.  Knox  writes  that  her  father 
has  resigned  his  pastorate  in  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  New  Brunswick, 
N.  J.,  and  has  been  made  Pastor  Emeri- 
tus. They  have  moved  from  the  parson- 
age to  their  new  home  at  175  Livingston 
Av. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden,  912 
Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

An  interesting  1918  calendar,  with 
translations  of  war  poems  from  various 
sources,  comes  from  Elizabeth  Dickerman, 
called  "Songs  of  our  Allies."  The  pro- 
ceeds of  the  sale  are  to  go  to  wounded 
French  soldiers.  There  is  a  poem  repre- 
senting each  of  the  allied  countries.  Some 
of  the  translations  are  made  by  the  col- 
lector herself. 

Anne  (Dustin)  Bacon  and  family  spent  a 
month  of  the  summer  in  Bradford,  N.  H. 
In  the  early  part  of  the  summer,  Dr. 
Bacon  was  giving  a  day  a  week  to  the 
Harvard  regiment  at  Wakefield. 

It  was  a  meeting  of  "the  profession" 
when  Charlotte  Fairbanks  took  Clara 
Greenough  in  one  ot  her  automobiles  from 
St.  Johnsbury,  Vt.,  to  Nichol's  Pond  in 
Northern  Vermont,  where  Clara  spent  sev- 
eral days  of  August  with  a  friend  in  a 
most  delightful  camp.  Dr.  Fairbanks  is 
adding  to  her  regular  office  routine  con- 
siderable surgical  work  at  the  hospital. 
Dr.  Greenough  finds  herself  very  busy  as 
a  Greenfield  school  doctor  and  board  of 
health  physician  for  the  same  city,  both  of 
which  civic  services  she  performs  in  addi- 
tion to  her  office  practice. 

Marion  Gale  is  no  longer  in  her  home  on 
Second  Av.,  Minneapolis.  Friends  can 
reach  her  in  care  of  Gale  and  Co.,  New 
York  Life  Building,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Juliet  Hammond  was  last  heard  from  in 
Switzerland. 
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Martha  Mason  has  returned  to  her  much- 
beloved  Waltham  School  for  Girls,  but 
now  has  the  honor  of  being  principal.  We 
wish  her  all  success  and  hope  that  she  will 
be  able  to  realize  the  fine  ideals  she  has  for 
the  school  and  for  herself  in  this  larger 
opportunity  in  her  chosen  field. 

Laetitia  (Moon)  Conard  was  called  East 
this  summer  by  the  death  of  her  mother. 
We  all  extend  to  her  our  sympathy. 

Helen  (Perkins)  Phelps,  Alice  (Smith) 
Dana,  and  Harriet  (Ruger)  Longdon  had 
the  good  fortune  to  foregather  from  three 
different  states  for  a  winter  in  Florida 
and  letters  to  the  secretary  on  their  re- 
turn all  rejoice  over  the  meeting. 

Mary  Richardson  spent  a  most  helpful 
and  interesting  six  weeks  of  her  vacation 
helping  the  war  relief  work  in  her  home 
city  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  where  she  assisted  in 
directing  the  children's  activities.  A 
wonderful  exhibit  of  articles  made  by 
them  attracted  much  comment  and  Troy 
won  the  reputation  of  having  turned  out 
the  greatest  number  of  articles  knit  and 
sewn  by  school  children  of  any  large  city 
in  the  country. 

Alice  (Smith)  Dana's  son  entered  Wil- 
liams College  this  fall,  after  preparing  at 
the  Hotchkiss  School. 

On  Nov.  7  Helen  Whiton  resumes  her 
talks  on  "Fun,  Fact,  and  Fiction  in  the 
Current  Magazines"  at  the  University 
Club,  New  York.  The  course  is  to  con- 
tinue twice  a  month  for  four  months. 

Elisa  May  Willard  has  resigned  her 
position  as  head  of  the  reference  depart- 
ment of  the  Carnegie  Library,  Pittsburgh. 
She  is  to  make  her  future  home  in  the 
West.  A  clipping  sent  us  from  a  Pittsburgh 
paper  and  the  fact  that  a  farewell 
luncheon  was  tendered  to  her  by  the 
Monday  Club  of  that  city,  show  that  a 
host  of  friends  there  are  loath  to  let  her 

go- 
Will  someone  please  inform  the  secre- 
tary  where    to    reach    Helen    (Colclazer) 
Monroe?      Hinsdale,    Illinois,    seems    no 
longer  to  be  her  address. 

Who  knows  the  whereabouts  of  Mrs. 
W.  S.  Lang  or  can  tell  what  her  maiden 
name  was?  She  is  a  non-graduate  on  our 
class  rolls. 

An  informal  reunion  of  eleven  members 
5 


of  '94  was  held  at  the  College  Club  in 
Boston,  Friday,  Sept.  28,  when  we  met 
for  luncheon  to  greet  our  president,  Ger- 
trude Gane,  on  her  way  from  a  summer  in 
the  mountains  to  Northampton.  The 
chief  topic  of  talk  was  how  the  twenty- 
fifth  reunion  can  be  made  a  success  in 
every  way.  Plans  were  freely  discussed, 
especially  those  relative  to  housing,  the 
gift  fund,  and  the  best  kind  of  supper  pro- 
gram. All  that  was  said  was  a  great  help 
to  the  officers  in  their  meeting  the  next 
day.  Those  present  were:  Gertrude 
Gane,  Elizabeth  (Balch)  Jackson,  Anne 
(Dust in)  Bacon,  Grace  (Lane)  Quint,  Carrie 
Lynch,  Helen  (Perkins)  Phelps,  Minnie 
Pickering,  Bertha  (Noyes)  Stevens,  Grace 
(Smith)  Jones,  Kate  (Ware)  Smith,  and 
Sallie  Williams. 

On  Saturday,  Sept.  29,  the  class  officers 
met  at  The  Alumnae  House  in  Northamp- 
ton, and  plans  for  the  next  reunion  were 
discussed  in  great  detail.  We  hope  to 
publish  the  names  of  reunion  committees 
in  the  next  issue.  Six  of  the  class  dined 
together  at  The  Alumnae  House,  Mary 
Richardson,  Mary  Lewis,  and  Florence 
King  being  there  with  the  president,  treas- 
urer, and  secretary.  After  dinner  we  ad- 
journed to  a  cosy  corner  of  the  parlor  and 
slipped  in  more  reunion  talk.  Then  we 
called  en  masse  on  Miss  Cook  in  the  Al- 
brightHouse.  Themoonlight walkthrough 
the  campus  to  the  Tyler  Annex  with 
Mary  Richardson  was  reminiscent  of  col- 
lege days  in  all  except  the  fact  that  it  was 
after  ten.  We  almost  felt  guilty  to  be 
abroad!  Sunday  saw  a  scattering  of  the 
group  that  had  spent  a  happy  twenty-four 
hours  together.  Gertrude  Gane  started 
for  Chicago  in  the  morning,  to  take  up 
work  in  her  music  studio. 

1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Amey  O.  Aldrich  is  a  member  of  the 
Mayor's  Committee  of  Women  on  Na- 
tional Defense.  She  is  on  the  Executive 
Committee. 

Katherine  (Lewis)  Bradley's  son  Lyman 
is  a  freshman  at  Harvard. 

Amey  (Taintor)  Bronson's  daughter 
Katherine  has  entered  Miss  Capen's  school 
in  Northampton,  for  a  two  years'  domestic 
science  course. 

Edith  (Mott)  Davis's  daughter  Doro- 
thy is  at  Smith,  class  of  192 1,  in  the  Gil- 
lett  House. 

Elizabeth  (Lewis)  Day  reports  that  her 
school  in  New  Haven  is  full,  with  pupils 
waiting,  and  that  it  is  even  more  interest- 
ing and  absorbing  than  she  expected. 
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Lydia  (Kendall)  Foster  is  keeping  house 
for  her  mother  and  son  in  Boston  and 
doing  much  committee  work  at  Trinity 
Church.  Kendall  was  graduated  from 
Huntington  School  in  June  and  is  now  in 
college. 

Caroline  M.  Fuller  has  organized  a 
children's  dramatic  society  at  Lakewood 
to  give  plays  for  the  Red  Cross.  They 
opened  with  her  play,  "The  Motherless 
Flower."  She  is  now  working  on  another 
book  and  is  also  writing  the  music  for  a 
new  book  of  children's  games  by  Anna  H. 
Branch  1897. 

Anna  (Harrington)  Green's  son  Thomas 
Dudley  is  at  Andover. 

Dorothy  (Reed)  Mendenhall  will  be  in 
Washington  this  winter,  as  her  husband  is 
a  Major  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

Katherine  (Garrison)  Norton  will  be  in 
Washington  this  winter.  Mr.  Norton  is  a 
member  of  the  Red  Cross  War  Council, 
and  went  to  France  on  Red  Cross  work  in 
September. 

Laura  Woodbury  has  had  four  patriotic 
poems  published  in  the  Boston  Herald 
recently. 

Cora  A.  Smith  is  news  editor  of  the 
Nature  Study  Review.  For  the  last  two 
summers  she  was  Mrs.  Comstock's  as- 
sistant in  the  nature  study  classes  of  the 
Cornell  Summer  School. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Harry  C.  Hol- 
comb,  292  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

The  class  letter  has  been  sent  out;  so 
please  let  your  secretary  have  at  least  a 
card  from  each  of  you.  Send  all  the  news 
you  can  about  yourself  and  any  other 
members  of  the  class. 

Zephine  (Humphrey)  Fahnestock arrived 
in  France  in  August  to  assist  in  the  teach- 
ing of  blind  soldiers.  Mr.  Fahnestock  is 
connected  with  the  American  Ambulance 
Service. 

1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Remembering  how  our  J  une  reunion  cen- 
tered about  Elsie  and  her  service  in  France, 
I  know  beyond  a  doubt  what  '97  most 
wants  to  hear  about.  To-day,  however,  we 
must  be  satisfied  to  read  of  the  Unit  on 
other  pages  of  the  Quarterly,  as  Elsie's 
letter  to  the  class  has  not  yet  reached  us. 
It  had  been  planned,  in  any  case,  to  send 


it  to  each  of  you,  and  this  will  be  done  as 
promptly  as  possible. 

And  now,  be  sure  to  remember  that  a 
little  report  of  yourselves  from  time  to 
time  will  strengthen  our  happy  comrade- 
ship and  win  the  gratitude  of  your  humble 
scribe,  E.  E.  P. 

Eighteen  ninety-seven  was  represented 
at  the  Northfield  Conference  for  Foreign 
Missions  by  Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson, 
Dorothy  Caverno,  Lucy  Hunt,  and  Kath- 
erine (Perkins)  Clark.  Our  Jdy  was  the 
presiding  officer  for  the  day  on  July  13. 

Married. — Helen  Brown  to  Richard 
Mumford  Coit  on  Sept.  6,  at  Castine,  Me. 
Address,  9  Garden  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  (Brown)  Page  has  a  son  ready  for 
Yale  at  sixteen.  Her  new  address  is  10 
Vista  Rd.,  Madison,  Wis. 

Ina  Covel's  father,  who  had  been  an 
invalid  for  some  time,  died  in  June. 

Katharine  Crane  reports  that  the 
Chinese  language  has  been  her  all-absorb- 
ing occupation  for  two  and  a  half  years, 
but  that  she  has  now  completed  the  re- 
quirements and  will  begin  teaching  this 
fall. 

Calla  (Doolittle)  Parsons  kept  house  this 
summer  on  her  ranch  just  out  of  Fort 
Sumner,  and,  with  her  children's  help, 
cared  for  the  garden  which  is  irrigated 
from  a  windmill. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  is  helping 
support  a  home  for  Belgian  refugees  in 
Holland. 

Harriet  (Gold)  Armstrong  writes  en- 
thusiastically from  her  summer  home  in 
Michigan:  eighty  acres  of  wild  land  which 
is  being  cleared  and  planted  with  fruit 
trees  and  berry  bushes. 

Ruth  Huntington  reported  at  class 
supper  the  progress  of  "'97's  Alice,"  the 
little  mountain  girl  whose  scholarship  has 
previously  been  subscribed  by  some  mem- 
bers of  the  class.  The  Hindman  School  is 
carrying  forward  its  magnificent  work, 
and  the  needs  are  too  urgent  to  be  over- 
looked even  in  this  year  of  war. 

Born. — To  Grace  (Kimball)  Griswold 
a  son,  June  18. 

Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell  has 
gone  to  Washington  for  the  winter,  as 
her  husband,  Dr.  McConnell,  was  ordered 
there  to  the  Army  Bacteriological  Labora- 
tory. 
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Bertha  (Lang)  Gieseler,  whose  new  ad- 
dress is  Brandon,  Minn.,  reported  in  June, 
that  her  husband,  a  Captain  in  the  Quar- 
termaster's Corps,  was  called  to  Charles- 
ton, S.  C,  and  that  she  would  conduct  his 
business  in  his  absence.  Her  little  girls 
are  eight,  six,  and  two  years  old. 

Margaret  Rand  and  Edith  Williams 
were  students  at  the  Harvard  Summer 
School,  Margaret  taking  a  French  course 
and  Edith  one  in  organic  chemistry. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  has  not 
been  well  this  summer  but  is  now  much 
improved.  Her  husband  wrote  from 
France  on  Sept.  19  that  he  was  about  to 
leave  with  a  team  of  surgeons  for  a  casualty 
clearing  station  just  behind  the  British 
lines,  for  a  service  of  about  six  weeks.  He 
had  been  tested  in  the  gas  chamber  and 
fitted  to  a  gas  mask  and  helmet. 

Edith  (Sligh)  Miller  spent  the  summer 
about  a  mile  from  Fort  Sheridan,  111., 
where  her  husband  was  located  in  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Training  Camp. 

Elsie  Tallant,  on  leaving  for  France, 
presented  '97  with  a  fine  photograph  of 
the  Smith  Unit. 

May  (Ward)  Dunning  and  her  family 
have  returned  to  Japan,  and  will  make 
their  home  in  Kobe  for  the  winter,  in 
order  that  the  children  may  attend  the 
school  established  there  for  Canadians  and 
Americans.  At  the  close  of  their  school 
year  in  America  the  reports  of  all  six  chil- 
dren were  full  of  A's  and  B's,  which  proves 
how  high  a  standard  May  had  established 
in  her  little  school  in  Kyoto,  where  they 
had  received  their  preparation.  May's 
address  is  still  Doshisha,  Kyoto. 

Adelaide  (Wilson)  Pier  has  been  spend- 
ing some  time  at  the  Lake  Placid  Club,  in 
order  to  be  near  her  husband  who  was  in 
camp  at  Plattsburg. 

Ex- 1 897 

Alice  (Barnes)  Richmond  spent  the 
summer  at  Bear  Island,  N.  H.,  where  her 
husband  was  in  charge  of  a  camp  for  boys 
from  nine  to  fifteen.  Alice  Bell's  mother 
died  in  June. 

Rita  (Collins)  Gibb  reports  both  her 
children  ready  for  college.  John,  who  is 
eighteen,  worked  in  a  shipyard  all  summer. 

Imogene  Prindle  is  secretary  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  the   Northampton 


High  School,  which  numbers  over  six  hun- 
dred members  and  which  celebrated  this 
year  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  grant- 
ing of  the  first  diploma. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Norman  DeC. 
Walker  (Katharine  Reeve),  408  Maple  St., 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Mich. 

Born. — To  Ellen  (Rushmore)  McKeon 
a  daughter,  Ellen  Sidney,  Jan.  17. 

Harriette  (Smith)  LeSauvage  has  been 
in  Los  Angeles  the  past  year.  Her  ad- 
dress there  is  673  S.  Serrano  Av. 

Died. — Emma  A.  Stevens  on  Aug.  18. 
After  her  two  years  with  '97,  she  returned 
to  her  home  town,  Clinton,  Conn.,  where 
she  taught  school  for  many  years  and 
served  as  librarian  during  the  past  six.  Her 
last  message  to  '97,  written  in  June,  was 
in  these  loyal  words:  "Greetings  to  every 
member  of  the  greatest  class  of  the  greatest 
college  of  the  greatest  country  on  earth. " 
1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Resolve  now  to  come  back  next  June 
for  our  twentieth  reunion  and  help  '98 
win  the  silver  cup. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.   I. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  and  her  family 
spent  the  summer  at  North  Chatham, 
Mass. 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  is  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  War  Relief  Corps  in  France, 
organized  under  the  authority  of  the 
American  Red  Cross.  Its  object  is  to 
give  the  American  woman  in  France, 
irrespective  of  the  particular  relief  work 
in  which  she  has  been  engaged,  an  op- 
portunity to  become  a  part  of  the  great 
army  of  relief  workers,  thereby  emphasiz- 
ing the  solidarity  of  the  common  effort. 
The  Corps  will  include  canteens,  diet 
kitchens,  training  of  nurses,  social  service, 
information,  surgical  dressings,  and  work 
for  refugees  and  for  the  blind. 

It  is  with  sincere  regret  that  we  record 
the  death  on  June  30  of  Edith  N.  Putney. 
She  and  three  school  girls  in  her  charge 
were  drowned  while  bathing  near  Red 
Bank,  N.  J.  Edith  lost  her  life  in  attempt- 
ing to  save  the  girls. 

Adeline  Ross  resigned  her  position  at 
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Wind  River,  Wyo.,  Sept.  i,  and  is  at  home 
with  her  father  in  Rutland,  Vt.  Address, 
18  S.  Main  St. 

Married. — M.  Louise  Ballou  to  Frank 
Sewall  Bowker,  Oct.  13. 
1900 

Class  secretary— Elizabeth  Fay  Whit- 
ney, 800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
Dear  1900: 

According  to  schedule  the  secretary's 
annual  letter  to  the  class  should  be  re- 
ceived about  the  time  that  this  number  of 
the  Quarterly  reaches  you.  But  this 
year  I  shall  not  try  to  send  it  out  until 
ten  days  later  and  for  the  following  reason: 
I  want  certain  facts  from  you,  first. 
Please!  Won't  each  one  of  you  send  me 
word  of  what  you  or  your  husband  or 
your  children  are  doing  in  the  line  of 
special  war  service?  Under  war  service 
I  wish  to  include  actual  enlistment  in 
army,  navy,  medical  or  ambulance  service, 
Red  Cross  or  other  relief  or  preparedness 
work.  I  want  all  possible  details.  Don't 
say  simply,  "Relief  work,"  but  tell  me 
what  kind,  with  what  organization  you  are 
working,  what  position  you  hold  in  that 
organization,  and  how  much  time  you  give 
to  it.  Secondly,  since  you  know  the 
almost  unconquerable  reticence  of  many 
of  our  class,  won't  you  send  me  the  facts, 
as  far  as  you  know  them,  about  other 
members  of  1900  and  their  families  who 
are  engaged  in  war  service?  Thirdly, 
please  send  this  information  as  soon  as 
you  possibly  can. 

My  plan  is  to  make  out  a  Roll  of  Honor 
for  1900  and  you  will  agree,  I  am  sure, 
that  the  more  complete  it  is  the  more 
interesting  it  will  be.  If  you  do  not  want 
a  class  letter  this  year  do  not  send  me  any 
news.  If  you  really  would  like  a  letter 
let  me  hear  from  you  before  December  10. 
This  is  a  responsibility  for  each  member 
of  the  class.— Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  S.  Rogers, 
272  Alexander  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  Lott  Miller  (Cor- 
nelia P.  Tearse  ex- 1900),  708  Park  Av., 
Galena,  111.  In  sending  her  new  address 
she  writes:  "I  always  smile  when  asked 
for  a  permanent  address  for  that  is  some- 
thing I  have  not  possessed  in  the  last 
sixteen  years.  Once  or  twice  I  have 
thought  I  had,  only  to  find  myself  mis- 
taken; and  so  I  shall  make  Galena  my 
headquarters  until  we  are  moved  again 
and  then  I'll  let  you  know  our  next  stop- 
ping place." 

A  letter  from  Gertrude  (Henry)  Mead 
is  in  part  as  follows:  "The  last  paragraph 


in  the  letter  (sent  to  the  class  in  Nov. 
1916)  made  me  think  you  might  like  to  tell 
the  girls  a  bit  about  the  class  girl,  hardly 
a  baby  now.  She  is  fourteen,  in  her 
second  year  of  high  school,  only  two 
inches  shorter  than  I — you  know  I  was 
the  tallest  igooite— and  developing  very 
rapidly.  Mr.  Mead  has  been  in  Chicago 
all  summer  and  the  two  children  and  I 
had  a  glorious  five  weeks  camping  at  Lake 
Tahoe,  where  we  tramped  in  that  wonder- 
ful country,  rowed  and  swam  to  our 
hearts'  content.  Now  we  are  home  again, 
I  am  resuming  my  work  in  Red  Cross 
and  Belgian  Relief." 

Mary  Malone  has  resigned  her  position 
as  Ten-Hour-Law  Inspector  for  the  State 
of  Delaware  and  betaken  herself  to  "Beaver 
Brook  Farm,"  of  which  she  is  half  owner. 
Address,  Route  2,  Brandywine  Summit, 
Pa. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55 
White  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Martha  Criley  and  her  brother  motored 
in  June  from  Kansas  City  to  California 
for  permanent  residence.  Address,  6025 
Carlton  Way,  Hollywood,  Cal.  Kath- 
erine  Criley  ex- 1899  will  also  make 
Hollywood  her  home. 

Margaret  Piper  is  doing  editorial  work 
for  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America.  One  of 
her  books  was  published  in  June,  and 
"Sylvia  Arden  Decides"  has  just  appeared. 
Address,  240  E.  11  St.,  New  York. 

Maude  Miner  conducted  an  institute  in 
probation  work  for  girls  in  war-time, 
Sept.  4  to  22  at  the  New  York  School  of 
Philanthropy. 

Edna  Foley  is  a  member  of  the  com- 
mittee on  home  nursing  in  the  Committee 
on  Labor  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  F.  A.  Ferris 
(Julia  Bolster),  51  Warren  Place,  Mont- 
clair,  N.  J. 

Edith  W.  Fisher  ex- 1 901,  83  Pinckney 
St.,  Boston. 

Ex-1901 

Born. — To   Maysie   (Simpson)    Patter- 
son a  daughter,  Sarah  Frances,  Sept.  17. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss, 
1399  Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
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Leona  (Crandall)  Hagen  is  doing  im- 
portant Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Paterson. 
Her  husband  is  in  training  in  the  Medical 
Corps  at  Fort  Oglethorpe. 

Ruth  French  is  doing  war  relief  work 
every  minute. 

Edith  Spencer  has  been  teacher  and 
councillor  this  summer  in  a  girls'  camp 
run  by  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Charles  Eastman,  in 
Munsonville,  Vt. 

Elizabeth  Neal  is  head  of  the  English 
department  of  the  West  Springfield  High 
School. 

Frances  Valentine  is  to  join  the  Relief 
Unit  in  November. 

Captain  Nathaniel  Allison,  husband  of 

Marion   Aldrich,    is   assistant    to    Major 

Joel   E.  Goldthwait,  director  of  Military 

Orthopedics  for  the  Expeditionary  Forces. 

1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,   New  Haven,  Conn. 

Don't  despair  of  the  class  letter;  it  will 
come. 

Lucy  (Hastings)  Horsfall  is  in  Bermuda 
with  her  two  children.     Her  husband  is 
with  the  British  navy. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Born. — To  Alice  (Barnes)  Brown  a 
daughter,    Elinor,    Apr.    10. 

To  Ruth  (Crossett)  Kibbee  a  daughter, 
Ruth  Lewis,  July  23. 

To  Olive  (Higgins)  Prouty  a  daughter, 
Anne  Olivia,   Aug.   5. 

To  Marion  (Prouty)  Bensen  a  son, 
Albert  V.,  Jr.,  Sept.  16. 

To  Edith  (Vaille)  Weeks  a  fourth  child 
and  second  daughter,  Barbara,  Sept.  4. 

Hannah  (Dunlop)  Andrews  sailed  Sept. 
16  for  France.  She  will  do  some  work 
with  the  Smith  Relief  Unit,  but  expects  to 
make  her  headquarters  in  Paris. 

Died. — Anne  Olivia,  third  child  of 
Olive  (Higgins)  Prouty,  Aug.  6. 

Alice  Barrett  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Dean's  office  this  year. 

Mr.  L.  A.  Crossett  (father  of  Ruth 
Crossett  Kibbee)  has  spent  three  months 
in  France  at  the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Commission,  with  the  rank  of  Brigadier 
General. 

Marguerite  Emerson  has  been  studying 


food  production  and  conservation  in 
Cambridge  this  summer,  promoting  vacant 
lot  and  children's  gardening. 

Anne  (Gregory)  Young  has  moved  to 
Andalusia,  Pa.,  as  her  husband  is  now 
associated  with  the  Traylor  Shipbuilding 
Corporation,  which  is  doing  government 
work. 

Margaret  (Hotchkiss)  Streit  and  Marie 
(Conant)  Faxon  report  that  their  hus- 
bands are  off  to  the  war! 

Helen  Marble  is  working  in  the  special 
heart  clinic,  children's  department  of  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 

In  the  absence  of  Professor  Henry  C. 
Sherman,  who  was  called  to  Russia  on  the 
Red  Cross  Commission,  Sybil  Smith  gave 
the  lecture  and  seminar  courses  in  chem- 
istry of  food  and  nutrition  at  the  summer 
session  of  Columbia  University. 

Florence  Snow  spent  three  weeks  of  her 
vacation  as  assistant  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Hostess  House,  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y. 
She  served  as  chairman  of  the  Woman's 
Liberty  Loan  Committee  for  Northamp- 
ton in  October. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 
In  Memoriam 

The  death  of  Lucie  (Tower)  Chandler 
on  the  thirtieth  day  of  last  June  sent  a 
wave  of  sudden  and  great  grief  among  her 
friends.  Her  life  had  been  one  of  strong 
lights  and  deep  shadows,  but  she,  more 
than  most  personalities,  brought  with 
her  the  warmest  sunshine. 

The  death  of  her  husband,  Robert 
Woods  Chandler,  a  little  more  than  three 
years  after  their  marriage,  left  Lucie  alone 
and  anxious  to  fit  her  life  into  usefulness. 
She  became  a  teacher  at  Miss  Tsuda's 
School  in  Tokyo,  Japan,  where  she  gave 
courses  in  English  literature.  She  stayed 
in  Japan  two  years,  becoming  intensely 
interested  in  Japanese  life  and  develop- 
ment. The  following  year  she  traveled 
extensively  in  China  and  India,  her  interest 
in  affairs  in  these  Eastern  countries  being 
then  awakened.  To  her  travels  she 
brought  a  keen  interest,  a  mind  of  excep- 
tional critical  faculty,  and  a  memory  most 
unusual. 

Perhaps  Lucie  Chandler's  greatest  gift 
was  her  social  facility.  Her  ability  as  a 
raconteur,  her  imaginative  qualities,  and 
her  keen  sense  of  humor  made  her  a 
brilliant  conversationalist.  But  above  all 
she  conveyed  the  sense  of  her  warm  per- 
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sonal  relationship  to  those  with  whom  she 
came  in  contact.  She  will  be  sorely 
missed  by  many  to  whom  she  gave  of  her 
rich  friendship  and  vivid  spirit. 

[Written  by  the  friend  whom  Lucie 
loved  most  dearly — a  Vassar  1905  girl.] 

Alice  W.  Wellington  was  married  on 
Aug.  1  to  Harrison  Franklin  Lyman. 
Her  new  address  is  Pleasant  St.,  Sharon, 
Mass.  She  is  chairman  of  the  Finance 
Committee  for  the  Smith  Unit. 

Helen  Colby  is  living,  since  her  mother's 
death,  at  154  Walpole  St.,  Walpole,  Mass. 

The  B.  I.  G.'s  had  a  "bacon  bat"  with 
Emily  Emerson  and  Florence  Parsons  in 
Winchester  on  Oct.  6.  They  will  meet 
every  week  during  the  winter  to  sew  for 
the  Smith  Unit. 

Marion  Pooke  has  a  new  studio  in  the 
Fenway  Studios,  Ipswich  St.,  Boston. 

Emma  Hirth  is  conducting  an  investi- 
gation of  vocational  opportunities  for 
women  for  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of 
Occupations.  As  acting  manager  of  the 
Bureau  during  the  summer  she  had  charge 
of  the  complete  reorganization  of  the 
office  methods  and  staff  of  twelve  workers. 

Ruth  Blodgett  has  an  apartment  at  22 
River  St.,  Boston.  She  is  taking  Pro- 
fessor Sharp's  course  in  short  story  writing 
at  Boston  University  again  this  winter. 

Alice  Holden  is  living  at  Wellesley  and 
giving  courses  at  both  Wellesley  and 
Radcliffe. 

Marie  Donohoe  is  doing  social  work  at 
the  Boston  State  Hospital. 

Florence  (Ripley)  Parsons  has  a  daugh- 
ter (name  not  revealed)  born  June  18. 

Marcia  Johnson  is  chairman  of  the 
Industrial  Section  of  the  Woman's  League 
for  National  Service  in  Utica  where  she 
has  been  acting  for  some  time  as  general 
secretary  of  the  Associated  Charities. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Earl  H.  Barber, 
19  Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge,   Mass. 

Ethelwynne  (Adamson)  Barker  hopes 
to  stay  "put"  for  awhile  at  McKay,  B.  C. 

Sallie  Bartlett  and  her  mother  attended 
the  Unitarian  Conference  in  Montreal 
during  the  last  week  of  September.  From 
there  they  went  to  Quebec  and  down  the 
Saguenay. 

Alice  (Cary)  Newlands  has  been  acting 
as    "colonel"    of    the    local    Housewives' 


Army  for  Food  Conservation,  under  the 
Housewives'  League.  Ten  captains  under 
her  have  helped  keep  things  going,  but 
even  so  she  has  been  endlessly  busy  giving 
information  and  instructions. 

Ruth  (Fletcher)  Common  moved  her 
family  to  San  Francisco  last  spring  in 
order  to  be  near  a  specialist  for  her  older 
son  Coleman,  who  was  very  sick  with 
diabetes. 

Mary  (Gallup)  Weidman  broke  her 
ankle  last  March  in  Syracuse  on  her  way 
to  the  Amherst  Glee  Club  Concert  which 
the  Smith  Club  was  presenting  for  the 
benefit  of  their  scholarship  fund.  After 
eight  weeks  on  crutches,  she  was  just 
getting  around  again  when  both  her 
children  came  down  with  scarlet  fever  and 
she  was  quarantined.  They  all  spent  the 
summer  at  Booneville,  N.  Y.,  recovering 
their  normal  selves. 

Ethel  (Gleason)  McGeorge  motored 
through  the  Berkshires  with  her  father 
and  mother  last  June. 

Caroline  Hinman  took  a  party  of  ten 
girls  into  the  Canadian  Rockies  last 
August.  They  started  on  saddle-horses 
from  the  Club  House  of  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada  at  Banff,  with  three  guides,  a  cook, 
and  a  pack-train,  for  a  three  weeks'  trip, 
camping  where  they  liked  at  night.  They 
went  first  to  the  foot  of  Mt.  Assiniboine, 
the  highest  of  the  Southern  Canadian 
Rockies,  and  thence  slowly  northward  to 
Lake  Louise.  Polly  Starrett  1915  was 
the  only  other  Smith  girl  in  the  party. 

Mary  (Holmes)  Eastman's  husband  has 
moved  up  and  is  now  Captain  Eastman. 

Harriet  Leitch  writes  of  an  outdoor 
vacation,  fifteen  days  riding  and  tramping 
in  Glacier  National  Park  and  the  rest  of 
the  time  in  Rainier  National  Park.  In 
the  latter  was  more  snow  than  she  saw  all 
last  winter. 

Amy  Maher  saw  a  bit  of  Cape  Cod  and 
a  bit  of  Maine  in  August,  "and  what  that 
means,"  she  writes,  "to  us  of  the  inland 
middle  west,  you  who  live  near  enough  the 
sea  to  catch  a  glimpse  and  a  whiff  of  it 
now  and  then,  never  did  nor  possibly  can 
understand."  She  is  busy  with  civilian 
relief  and  helping  to  put  their  Con- 
sumers' League  on  its  feet. 

Florence  (Mann)  Spoehr,  her  husband, 
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two  babes,  and  a  dog  spent  the  summer  in 
Wilmette,  just  out  of  Chicago.  Her  hus- 
band is  on  the  Arizona  Defense  Committee 
but  she  confesses  to  having  been  too  busy 
herself  either  to  roll  a  bandage  or  to  learn 
to  knit. 

Janet  (Mason)  Slauson  writes: 

My  husband  and  brother  both  won 
their  commissions  at  the  training  camp 
this  summer.  So  although  the  stern 
responsibility  of  raising  young  Janet  pre- 
vents my  joining  a  Smith  Unit,  I  can  at 
least  release  two  men  for  the  front.  I  was 
awfully  lucky,  for  my  husband  was  sent 
to  Madison  Barracks  only  forty  miles 
from  our  summer  home,  so  that,  after 
making  up  my  mind  to  be  frightfully 
noble  about  giving  him  up,  I  saw  more  of 
him  and  had  more  amusing  "bats"  than  I 
have  for  several  summers.  Shall  spend 
the  winter  near  Wrightstown  or  Jackson- 
ville, if  he  is  transferred  south.  Per- 
manent address  for  forwarding  is  222  Gar- 
field PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Ida  Merrill  is  acting  as  church  office 
secretary  of  the  Union  Congregational 
Church  on  Columbus  Av.,  Boston. 

Esther  (Porter)  Brooks  has  moved  next 
door.  Her  address  is  now  2622  Lake  View 
Av.,  Chicago. 

Marion  Reynolds  is  the  busy  secretary 
of  the  Brockton  Branch  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Margaret  Richardson  has  been  in 
Pendleton,  Ore.,  since  last  February,  at 
work  in  the  Umatilla  County  Library.  Ad- 
dress, 506  Water  St. 

Florence  Root  is  Dean  of  Pennsylvania 
College  for  Women  at  Pittsburgh. 

Pauline  Sperry  taught  mathematics  in 
the  summer  session  of  the  graduate  school 
of  the  state  university  at  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Margaret  (Stone)  Dodge  writes  of 
tucking  young  David,  aged  three  and  a 
half,  under  her  arm  and  spending  a  month 
in  the  Adirondacks  with  her  mother,  who 
was  running  her  camp  as  an  inn  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Red  Cross  Ambulance 
Corps. 

Born. — To  Odilee  (Burnham)  Gray  a 
third  son,  John  Frederick,  Aug.  2. 

To  Elsie  (Damon)  Simonds  a  son,  her 
second  child,  Harlan  Kenneth,  Jr.,  June  9. 

To  Marguerite  (Dixon)  Clark  a  son, 
Henry  Austin,  Jr.,  Aug.  27,  at  Flushing. 

To  Frances  (Manning)  Bent  a  daughter, 
her  second  child,  Gertrude  Gleason, 
Sept.  2. 


To  Helen  (Putnam)  Kingsbury  a  third 
son  and  fourth  child,  Philip  Lowe,  Aug.  22. 

Married. — Helen  Barker  to  George 
Howard  Allen,  June  27. 

Ruth  Holman  to  George  Alfred  Sher- 
wood, Oct.  4. 

1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  secretary  (for  ex-member 
records) — Mrs.  F.  A.  Pemberton,  10 
Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Married. — Hazel  Lotze  to  Harold  A. 
Whittaker,  June  30. 

Elsie  Sternberger,  Aug.  11,  to  Willard 
Hasbrouck  Eaton.  Their  address  is  16 
Arundel  St.,  Boston. 

Born.— To  Helen  (Reed)  Bartlett  a 
daughter,  Edith,  Mar.  7. 

To  Elizabeth  (Greene)  Capen  a  daugh- 
ter, Jane  Elizabeth,  Mar.   17. 

Mary  (Ormsbee)  Whitton  has,  for  two 
months,  been  doing  a  series  of  transla- 
tions from  the  German  papers  for  the 
Brooklyn  Eagle,  which  appear  in  a  section 
entitled,  "The  Spirit  of  the  German 
Press."  She  writes:  "It  has  been  very 
interesting,  and  I  hope  a  little  useful. 
Also,  it's  been  a  bit  of  work  for  there  are 
about  ten  papers  to  be  read  daily  besides 
doing    the    translations. " 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Philip  Wash- 
burn (Elinor  Daniels),  Cape  May  Court 
House,  N.  J. 

Marie  Roberts,  5713  Darlington  Road, 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  Gage  (Betty  Ballard),  192 
Wendell  Av.,   Pittsfield,   Mass. 

Marie  Adsit  writes  a  brave  cheery  note. 
She  is  now  able  to  be  lifted  into  a  chair 
for  an  hour  a  day  and  is  very  grateful  for 
this  pleasant  change  to  vary  the  monotony. 
Her  spirit  is  truly  wonderful  and  she  says 
letters  help.  Won't  1907  give  her  that 
aid  though  she  is  seldom  allowed  to  write 
much  herself? 

Elsie  (Prichard)  Rice  and  her  husband 
have  built  a  new  cottage  at  East  Glouces- 
ter, Mass. 

Ruth  (Hayden)  Nagle  is  staying  with  her 
sister  in  Providence,  while  her  husband  is 
in  training  camp. 

1907  is  busy  working  for  the  Smith  Unit. 
If  you  can  do  some  sewing  for  it,  write 
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Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott.  If  you  can't,  send 
her  some  money  for  materials,  so  some 
one  else  can.  Boston  1907's  had  a  fine 
all-day  meeting  at  Emma  (Bowden)  Proc- 
tor's in  Winchester  Sept.  21,  and  made 
fifteen  children's  flannel  dresses.  They 
plan  to  meet  every  month  and  next  time 
they  expect  to  accomplish  twice  as  much. 
New  York  1907's  have  had  a  fine  all-day 
meeting  at  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott's,  but  the 
details  will  have  to  be  in  the  next  class 
letter  which  we  hope  to  send  out  soon. 
Stella  Tuthill  is  in  charge  of  the  work  in 
Chicago.  Don't  forget  that  Hazel  Cath- 
erwood  (Hoopeston,  111.)  is  the  treasurer 
of  the  1907  Smith  Unit  Fund  and  that 
she  wants  contributions  large  and  small 
from  every  member  of  the  class.  Let 
us  each  be  represented  in  this  big  thing 
and  don't  hang  back  because  your  sub- 
scription must  be  small.  Nettie  Strobhar 
took  some  snap-shots  at  reunion  and  has 
a  good  picture  of  the  class  president  and 
secretary  which  she  will  sell  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Unit  for  15  cents  a  copy.  It  was 
intended  to  have  our  retiring  president 
on  the  film,  but  she  was  so  retiring  that 
nothing  but  one  hand  and  one  eye  appear 
— they  are  an  excellent  likeness  however. 
The  Gryphon  makes  a  handsome  back- 
ground. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Addresses. — May  Kissock  is  at 
home  this  year.  Address,  2023  Caton 
Av.,    Brooklyn. 

Carrie  Belle  Woodward,  6  Park  Av., 
Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

Married. — Beatrice  Annie  Briley  to 
William  Fuller  Evans,  Aug.  28.  Address, 
1206  Pacific  St.,  Brooklyn. 

Phyllis  Falding  to  Clifford  Nelson  Bullis. 
Address,  Box  805,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Miriam  Parmerton  Olmstead  to  Michael 
Henry  Lipman,  Sept.  15.  Address,  122 
E.  57  St.,  New  York.  Mr.  Lipman  is  an 
artist.  Miriam  will  continue  her  work  as 
bacteriologist  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital. 

Rachel  Swain  to  Capt.  Charles  Otis 
Ashton,  Cavalry  Officers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Clare  Stennis  Currier  ex- 1908,  to  Philip 
Alden  Glazier,  Aug.  18.  Address,  428 
Fowler  Av.,  Pelham  Manor,  N.  Y. 


Born.— 1  o 
maker  a  daugh  j. 

Address,    121 1    E.    bosi.^-  Lie, 

Wash. 

To  Margaret  (Bright)  Parkhurst  a 
second  son,  John  Bright,  on  May  5. 

To  Ruth  (Dunbar)  Tolman  a  second 
son,  Martin  Lincoln,  Mar.  20.  Address, 
1533  Quarrier  St.,  Charleston,  W.  Va. 

To  Charlotte  (Lisman)  Skinner  a 
daughter,  Janet,  Sept.  7. 

Elizabeth  Bliss  is  with  the  Smith  Unit. 

Ada  (Reese)  Joyce's  husband,  1st 
Lieut.  W.  H.  Joyce,  Medical  Officers' 
Reserve  Corps,  is  in  foreign  service 
"somewhere,"  and  his  "most  awfully 
lonely  wife"  expects  to  be  in  Brookline 
this  winter. 

Edna  (Schell)  Witherbee  has  been  at 
Hostess  House,  Plattsburg  Barracks,  N.  Y., 
since  June.  The  House  is  under  the 
National  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  opened  for  the 
first  encampment  June  23,  with  Edna  as 
"official  hostess."     She  writes  of  her  work: 

For  eight  weeks  we  certainly  all  did  our 
bit.  .  .  .  We  come  at  9  A.  M.  and 
close  at  9:30  P.  M.,  and  do  everything 
with  a  smile — no  matter  how  tired  we 
are  or  how  hot  it  is. 

She  is  general  secretary  and  hostess  now 
for  the  second  encampment  and  expects 
to  be  there  until  Thanksgiving.  She 
has  nine  people  in  the  kitchen  under  a 
dietitian,  and  three  secretaries  besides 
as  assistants.  Some  days  500  to  1000 
people  are  served  although  the  house  was 
built  to  serve  100. 

Marie  Wolfs  is  serving  with  the  Smith 
Unit  in  France. 

Died. — Suddenly  in  August,  Mary 
Monica  Doris. 

In  Memoriam 

Blanche  Marian  Rooney,  born  in 
Dover,  N.  H.,  died  there  Sunday,  July 
22.  She  had  pneumonia  last  winter,  and 
never  really  gained  her  strength  again. 
The  first  two  years  after  graduation 
Blanche  taught  Latin  and  English  in  the 
high  school  at  Newmarket,  N.  H.,  and 
at  Newport  Academy,  Newport,  Vt.,  and 
then  for  several  years  in  Portsmouth, 
N.  H.  Through  the  later  years  in  her 
eager  efforts  to  improve  her  failing  health, 
Blanche  showed  the  same  diligence,  the 
same  buoyant  and  cheerful  spirit  which 
so  marked  her  in  our  college  days  and 
made  her  much  beloved.     She  was  a  most 
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loyal  friend,  and  the  devotion  she  gave 
her  family  was  wonderful. 

"Rooney,"  with  her  joyous  nonsense, 
cheering  others  at  their  task  made  college 
happier  for  us  all!  H.  D.  W. 

1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Engaged.— Eleanor  Pickering  to  George 
Albert  Vaugier  of  Piqua,  O. 

Married. — Edna  McConnell  to  Wil- 
liam Van  Alan  Clark  on  July  26. 

Dorothy  Woodruff  to  Lemuel  Serrell 
Hillman  on  July  3. 

Born.— To  Hannah  (O'Malley)  Dal- 
rymple  a  third  child  and  first  boy,  James 
Mclver,  on  Aug.  8. 

To  Anna  (Whittelsey)  Hoyt  a  daughter, 
Virginia,  on  July   16. 

To  Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  a  second 
child,  Frederick  Charles,  Jr.,  on  June  27. 

To  Jane  (Wheeler)  O'Brian  a  second 
daughter,  Kathleen  Lord,  on  June  14. 

To  Eunice  (Remington)  Wardwell  a 
fourth  son,  Charles  Remington,  on  Sept. 
24. 

New  Addresses. — Will  be  found  in 
this  year's  Alumnae  Register. 

Dorothy  (Donnell)  Calhoun  has  a  story 
entitled  "Afraid  of  His  Shadow"  in  the 
All-Story  Weekly  of  Oct.  6. 

Marjorie  Carr  sailed  for  France  with 
the  Smith  College  Unit. 

Elizabeth  Chapman  has  entered  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  to 
take  the  course  in  trained  nursing. 

Ruth  Clark  is  back  at  Smith  in  the 
Department  of  Philosophy  after  her 
year's  study  at  Columbia. 

Emily  Davis  has  gone  with  her  family 
to  New  York  where  she  expects  to  make 
her  permanent  home  at  420  Riverside 
Drive.  She  hopes  to  take  some  courses 
at  Columbia  this  winter. 

Nan  Gerry  is  secretary  of  the  Civilian 
Relief  Committee  of  the  American  Red 
Cross  in  Springfield.  Lucy  Cole  and 
Henrietta  Harris  are  members  of  this 
same  committee.  Henrietta  was  two 
weeks  this  summer  with  the  Civilian  Relief 
Committee  in  Boston. 

Florence  Hague  is  the  one  to  whom  to 
apply  for  official  information  for  ways  to 
help  the  Smith  Unit.  This  should  give 
1909  a  special  interest  in  "doing  its  bit." 


Winifred  Kaltenbach  was  a  councillor 
at  Alford  Lake  Camp,  South  Hope,  Me., 
this  summer.  She  also  has  entered  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital  in  New  York  to 
take  the  course  in  trained  nursing.  Ad- 
dress, 37  E.  71  St. 

Helen  (Andrews)  Minkler  is  living  on  a 
wonderful  farm  at  Far  Hills,  N.  J.  She 
writes, 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  this 
lovely  farm,  but  I  don't  know  where  to 
begin,  with  its  forty  miles  of  stone  roads, 
over  forty  dwellings  and  houses,  seventy 
bridges  of  various  kinds,  live  stock  in 
abundance,  and  the  lovely  park  in  which 
we  live. 

Mr.  Minkler  has  gone  to  the  Fro-Heim 
Farms  as  director  and  to  pursue  experi- 
mental  work. 

Elizabeth    Tyler    received    her    M.    A. 
degree  at  Smith  in  June. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  88 
Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Anita  Burleigh  to  Albert  R. 
Blanchard  of  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Married. — Wilma  Baker  to  Dr.  Wil- 
liam Lee  Norris  on  Sept.  15. 

Frances  Pierpont  Siviter  to  Dr.  James 
Chambers  Pryor,  U.  S.  N.,  on  June  9. 

Louisa  Goddard  Van  Wagenen  to 
William  Anson  on  July  11. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Newell)  Achilles  a 
daughter,  Augusta,  on  June  11. 

To  Katherine  (Bennett)  Brehm  a 
daughter,  June,  on  June  13. 

To  Sally  (McMullin)  Hanson  a  son, 
Joseph  Osgood,  Jr.,  on  July  17. 

To  Margaret  (Dauchy)  Migel  a  son, 
Robert,  on  July  31. 

Mary  (Peterson)  Wells.  "My  husband 
and  I  have  been  developing  an  irrigated 
farm  in  Idaho  during  the  past  two  years, 
but  he  has  now  returned  to  his  profession, 
electrical  engineering." 

Anne  (Pigeon)  van  Heusen  received  the 
degree  of  M.  A.  from  Radcliffe  in  1916. 

Olive  Pye  has  been  home  for  a  year 
catching  up  with  American  life. 

Aldana  (Quimby)  White.  "  I  gradu- 
ated from  the  New  York  University  Law 
School  and  drew  the  degrees  of  LL.  B.  and 
J.  D.,  the  latter  being  of  no  use  except 
for  the  grand  doctor's  robe  I  can  sport  at 
reunions — when   I   get  the  price  of  one. 
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Admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  June 
1916.  Suggestion  for  a  heading  to  the 
column  in  the  Quarterly:  'Our  own 
Tin  Horns.'  " 

Elizabeth  (Rawls)  Herrick.  "Mr.  Her- 
rick  is  an  artist  and  makes  stained  glass 
windows  in  particular." 

Mary  Reilly.  "Secretary  of  two  clubs, 
one  having  425  members  and  the  other 
100.  'Steen  committees,  singing  lessons. 
Regular  occupation,  teaching  day  and 
night  school." 

Alma  Rothholz.  "Practicing  physi- 
cian, assistant  dispensary  physician,  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital." 

Mary  Scott.  "Finishing  three  years 
of  the  most  strenuous  work  I  ever  did." 
She  hopes  to  graduate  from  St.  Luke's 
Hospital  this  fall. 

Elizabeth  Smart.  "Lawyer,  writing  a 
book  on  practical  law  for  the  Ronald 
Press." 

Marjorie  Valentine  taught  expression 
at  the  National  Kindergarten  College  last 
winter.  She  was  a  professional  dramatic 
reader  and  had  private  pupils  also. 

Amy  (Wallburg)  Southwick.  "House- 
keeper and  first  violinist  of  the  only  or- 
chestra in  town." 

Helen  Walters  took  her  second  year  of 
a  two  years'  course  in  household  econom- 
ics at  Simmons  College  last  winter. 

Anna  Loraine  (Washburn)  Hall. 
"Running  a  house  and  a  church  doesn't 
give  me  much  time  for  anything  else!" 

Martha  (Washburn)  Allin.  "Chief  oc- 
cupation: answering  the  telephone  and 
refusing  to  serve  on  committees." 

Marion  Webster  is  secretary  of  the 
Summer  School  of  Harvard  University. 

Elizabeth  (Wilds)  Peabody.  "I'm  still 
decorating  when  agreeable  jobs  offer  them- 
selves." 

Carrie  Wright.  "Working  for  master's 
degree  in  German  at  Stanford  for  May 

1917." 

Ex-1910 

Married. — Olive  (Seager)  Peck  to 
Edgar  Kenneth  Hicks  on  Dec.  26,  1916. 

Born.— To  Mae  (Bickford)  Brooks  a 
daughter,  Barbara  Bickford,  July  8,  1916. 

To  Ellen  (Brooks)  Krause  a  son,  Frank 
Brooks,  Nov.  28,  1916. 


To  Frances  (Butterfield)  Fishburne  a 
son,  James  Butterfield,    July  5,  1916. 

To  Enid  (Flagg)  Schaupp  a  son,  Karl, 
July  14,  1916. 

To  Caroline  (Kennedy)  Spring  a  daugh- 
ter, Allene  Webster,  Aug.  28,  1916. 

To  Mary  (Milk)  Barton  a  daughter, 
Elisabeth  Sherwood,  July  15,  1916. 

To  Louise  (Parker)  Scarritt  a  daughter, 
Alice  Parker,  Sept.  29,  1916. 

To  Ellen  (Skinner)  Hall  a  son,  Eben 
William,  Mar.  5. 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien, 
232  Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Katharine  Buell  to  Capt. 
Robert  H.  Wilder  ("who  is  at  present 
somewhere  in  France").  "Business  ad- 
dress: 225  Fifth  Av.,  New  York.  News- 
paper and  publicity  work." 

Florence  Angell  to  Lieut.  Benjamin  L. 
Curtis  of  Northampton. 

Susanna  McDougall  to  Lieut.  William 
Henry  Kite,  Jr.,  U.  S.  N.  A.  "Date  of 
marriage — Nov.  21,  we  hope." 

Married. — Ethel  Ames  to  Frederick 
W.  Fischer,  May  30.  "We  were  married 
in  Deland,  Fla.  and  came  west  (557  S. 
Rodney  St.,  Helena,  Mont.)  shortly  after 
the  wedding.  My  husband  is  a  civil  en- 
gineer, just  now  in  government  employ 
here  in  Helena." 

Beatrice  Cohn  to  Isaac  S.  Rothschild, 
June  26.  Address,  603  W.  ill  St.,  New 
York. 

Margaret  Cook  to  James  Claude 
Thompson,  Sept.  22.  Address,  care  the 
Univ.  of  Nanking,  Nanking,  China.  "We 
sail  from  San  Francisco  Oct.  20  for  China 
where  Claude  is  going  to  teach  chemistry. 
Oh  for  letters!  It's  in  the  same  place  as 
Ginling." 

Mildred  Hotchkiss  to  Ray  Upson  Plant, 
May  30.  "Taking  belated  first  lessons 
in  canning." 

Mildred  Lange  to  John  Fairbanks 
Davies,  Oct.  6. 

Edith  Lobdell  to  Earl  Howell  Reed, 
Jr.,  Aug.  24.  Address,  5200  Harper  Av.t 
Chicago,  111.  "Running  a  studio  apart- 
ment. Last  April  won  a  $100  prize  for 
a  song  from  the  National  Federation  of 
Musical  Clubs.  In  August  married  Earl 
H.  Reed,   Jr.,   an   architect,   graduate  of 
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Boston  Tech,  '07  and  four  years  at  the 
Beaux  Arts,  Paris.  This  winter  expect 
to  compose,  under  Mr.  Weidig,  teach  a 
little,  and  learn  how  to  cook." 

Leonora  McCarthy  to  Ensign  Dallas 
Wait,  U.  S.  N.,  Aug.  4. 

Marguerite  Nash  to  Spencer  Alec  Sis- 
son,  Princeton  1912,  Harvard  Law  1915, 
Aug.  11.     Address,  130  W.  8  St.,  Erie,  Pa. 

Mildred  Schureman  to  Oliver  F.  Straw- 
bridge,  July  21.     "Keeping  house." 

Gertrude  Sexton  to  Telford  King 
Thompson,  June  23.  Address,  520  W. 
22  St.,  Minneapolis,  Minn.  "Volunteer 
assistant  Infant  Welfare  Society.  Two 
years'  study  in  interior  decoration  at 
Institute  of  Fine  Arts.  Graduate  of  Red 
Cross  courses  in  Elementary  Hygiene  and 
First  Aid.  Year's  work  in  Minnesota 
School  of  Business." 

Marjorie  Wesson  to  William  Winter- 
bottom  Francis,  Oct.  12.  Address,  164 
Waverly  PI.,  New  York. 

Born. — To  Margery  (Brady)  Mitchell  a 
second  son,  William  A.  Mitchell,  Jr.,  July 
18.  Address,  Apt.  66,  918  18  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C.  "My  husband  is 
Colonel  of  the  20th  Engineers,  a  forestry 
regiment,  and  leaves  in  a  month  or  two. 
I  shall  wait  here  for  him." 

To  Eda  (Brewer)  Woolley  a  daughter, 
Joan,  July  24.  Address,  67  Keene  St., 
Providence,  R.  I. 

To  Madalene  (Bullard)  Patton  a  second 
son,  Charles  Bullard,  June  25.  Address, 
237  Glen  St.,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. 

To  Frances  (Campbell)  Cary  a  daugh- 
ter, Mary  Campbell,  Dec.  30,  1916.  Ad- 
dress, 68  Walthery  Av.,  Ridgewood,  N.  J. 
"Intensive  course  in  home  economics  a  la 
Hoover." 

To  Anne  (Doyle)  Flaherty  a  daughter, 
Mary  Agnes,  May  13. 

To  Eleanor  (Fisher)  Grose  a  daughter, 
Eleanor,  Aug.  17. 

To  Clara  (Franklin)  Stockbridge  a 
daughter,  Janet  Franklin,  June  23. 

Kate  (Gilbert)  Rice  lost  an  infant 
daughter,  Alice  Gray,  Mar.  5. 

To  Ruth  (Hawley)  Brown  a  son,  Sher- 
man Hawley,  May  6. 

To  Dorothy  (Hickok)  Reinhart  a 
daughter,  Barbara,  July  5. 

To     Elisabeth     (Lloyd)     Wardwell     a 


daughter,  Elisabeth  Stuart,  Oct.  30,  1913; 
a  daughter,  Alice  Cynthia,  born  1915,  a 
daughter,  Augustine,  Sept.  11.  Address, 
Rosebrook  Farm,  New  Canaan,  Conn. 
Occupation:  "Babies!  My  father  and 
brother  being  in  France  and  my  husband 
in  the  Navy,  my  mother  and  I  have  joined 
forces  and  are  going  to  console  ourselves 
with  knitting  and  babies.  How  glad  I'd 
be  to  see  anyone  who  wandered  up  our 
way ! ' ' 

To  Edna  (Hilburn)  Little  a  son,  Amos 
Rogers,  Jr.,  Nov.  7,  1916. 

To  Jane  (Martin)  Winwood  a  son, 
George  Vernon,  June  6. 

To  Elizabeth  (Moos)  Redheffer  a 
daughter,  Ann  Elizabeth,  Sept.  5,  1916. 

To  Charlotte  (Rankin)  Aiken  a  son, 
Hugh  Kerr,  Sept.  27.  "No  carnival  for 
New  Orleans  this  winter  but  I  hope 
some  1911-ers  will  drop  in  anyway,  any 
time." 

To  lima  (Sessions)  Johnson  a  son,  Peter 
Van  Brocklyn,  Aug.  24.  "He  is  my 
second  twilight  sleep  baby  and  doing  beau- 
tifully." 

To  Mary  (Vidaud)  Howard  a  daughter, 
Eleanore,  Aug.  6. 

To  Eleanor  (Williams)  Vandiver  a 
second  son,  Wellington,  July  11.  "Doing 
my  bit  bringing  up  two  big  sons." 

To  Margaret  (Townsend)  O'Brien  a 
daughter,  Margaret  Townsend  ("Peggy" 
for  short),  Sept.  30.  Dr.  O'Brien  is  in  the 
Medical  Corps  and  detailed  at  present  for 
special  tuberculosis  work  at  Macon,  Ga. 

Elizabeth  Abbe.  "Teacher."  Address, 
7  Wallace  Av.,  Mt.  Vernon,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Abbot.  "General  informa- 
tion is  same  as  ever  only  more  so,  which 
means  an  unusually  busy  summer  doing 
surgical  dressings,  first  aid,  and  spending 
most  of  my  time  and  energy  on  a  big  war 
relief  show.  Will  be  in  New  York  (60 
W.  56  St.)  most  of  this  winter  doing  pho- 
tography and  Red  Cross  work." 

Florence  (Abbott)  Torrence.  "Trying 
to  do  my  bit  without  interfering  with  my 
babies'  care  or  my  Infant  Welfare  work, 
or  my  church.  Am  in  a  training  class  to 
help  register  the  women  of  the  country." 

Katharine  (Ames)  George.  Permanent 
address,  755  Orange  St.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 
"My  husband  is  Captain  of  Co.  D,  309th 
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Regiment,  National  Army,  at  present 
detailed  to  instruct  the  officers'  training 
camp  at  Plattsburg.  I  never  expected 
to  live  the  life  of  an  army  officer's  wife 
but  I  am  with  a  vengeance.  I  have  given 
up  our  New  Haven  home,  and  Eleanor, 
aged  a  year  and  a  half,  and  I  are  going  to 
follow  until  he  goes  to  France.  I  have  a 
brother  there  now  and  one  flying  at  Pen- 
sacola — but  it's  only  'our  bit'." 

Ethel  Bailey.  "Have  just  returned 
from  a  seven  months'  trip  to  China,  Japan, 
and  Korea.  We  had  two  Smith  bacon 
bats  in  the  mountains  at  Kuling,  with 
seven  representatives." 

Ruth  (Barnes)  Gorman.  81  Glen  wood 
Blvd.,  Mansfield,  O. 

Eleanor  Barrows.  "Am  busy  doing 
graduate  work  in  economics  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  California." 

Elsie  (Baskin)  Adams  is  back  in  New 
York,  having  returned  from  Chile. 

Marion  Beardsley.  "I  am  teaching  in 
Friends  School,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Address, 
607  Eastern  Parkway." 

Bertha  (Bender)  Biele.  7622  Seventh 
Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Blodgett.  "Studying  French 
and  hoping  to  go  to  France.  I  plan  to 
return  to  Chicago  in  October  for  a  few 
weeks  of  private  duty.  Shall  go  to 
Florida  in  time  for  Christmas.  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  take  the  place  of  some  tired 
nurse  in  France,  early  in  the  spring." 

Agnes  Bowman.     "Interior  decorator." 

Carol  Brown.  "Ethel  Shaw  Brown, 
four  years  old,  adorable  niece.  Assistant 
secretary  Open  Forum  Speakers  Bureau. 
Helping  to  give  the  people  a  chance  to 
learn  from  the  best  thinkers  and  doers  by 
asking  questions  and  formulating  public 
opinion.  Also  canning  and  a  brother  at 
Ayer,  but  no  fiance  anywhere!" 

Jeannette  Busey.  "Have  assisted  in 
canning  over  250  gallons  of  tomatoes  and 
in  making  jellies.  Living  on  a  farm  seems 
to  take  all  one's  time  without  very  much 
to  show  for  the  work  done." 

Jean  Cahoon.  "Teacher  in  the  sixth 
grade,  Unionville,  N.  J." 

Olive  Carter.  "Teaching  at  New 
Haven  high  school  in  English  Department. 
Preparing  to  be  instructor  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  surgical  dressings  work.    The  time 


left  over  is  being  given  to  studying  stenog- 
raphy. I  think  there  won't  be  much  time 
left  to  get  into  mischief." 

Julia  (Chapin)  Jamieson.  315  Third 
Av.,  Warren,  Pa.  "  Moved  into  this  house 
in  June.  Louise  Black  and  Carl  spent 
a  few  days  with  us  last  month  and  we  all 
motored  to  Buffalo  and  had  dinner  with 
Agnes  and  Billy  Kennedy." 

Lesley  (Church)  Eaton.  "We're  hav- 
ing Boston  and  vicinity  191 1  meetings 
once  a  month.  So  far  have  met  with 
Eddie,  Peter  Angell,  Grace  Clarke,  and 
myself  and  next  week  we  meet  at  Joe 
Dormitzer's.  Any  visiting  191  i's  given 
a  hearty  welcome.  Call  any  of  us  and 
we'll  tell  you  when  and  where.  For  the 
rest  of  the  time  am  busy  trying  to  feed 
the  family  without  robbing  the  Allies." 

Ruth  Colby.  101  Lovett  St.,  Beverly, 
Mass.  "Still  at  the  business  of  teaching 
history.  Am  now  teaching  in  Beverly 
High,  and  learning  to  knit  the  much 
demanded  sock  in  spare  moments." 

Virginia  Coyle.  "Instructor  in  phys- 
ical education,  Hillside  Junior  High 
School,  Montclair,  N.  J.  Waiting  news 
of  one  brother,  Captain  in  New  Jersey 
Infantry  and  of  another,  Paymaster  and 
line  officer  in  the  U.  S.  N.  'somewhere 
on  the  high  seas' — and  wishing  I  were 
another." 

Louise  (Davis)  Smart.  921  Lake  Av., 
Pueblo,  Colo. 

Marion  (Ditman)  Clark.  "Moving 
every  three  months.  3  Newland  St., 
Chevy  Chase,  Md.  Husband,  Captain  in 
Ordnance  Department.  Will  be  living  in 
Chevy  Chase  till  the  war  is  over." 

Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott.  319 
Main  St.,  Winchester,  Mass.  "We  have 
just  moved  to  Winchester.  Wish  all  the 
19 1  i's  near  Boston  would  drop  in." 

Elizabeth  Duffield.  "Interior  decorat- 
ing, 4  W.  40  St.,  New  York.  My  bit  is 
an  atom.  Just  helping  here  and  there  in 
spare  moments  and  trying  awfully  hard  to 
sit  tight." 

Sara  Evans.  "Banking.  Care  the 
Chase  National  Bank,  New  York." 

Ruth  Everett.  "Teacher  of  English, 
Swampscott  high  school.  To  return  for  a 
fifth  year  to  a  school  puts  one  among  those 
ranked  as  'the  old  guard,'  but  there  I  am 
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and  most  happy  to  be  head  of  the  English 
Department.  Incidentally  I  am  studying 
further  for  my  M.  A.  at  Boston  University 
and  Harvard." 

Eleanor  (Fisher)  Grose.  "Mostly  oc- 
cupied with  my  daughter  for  the  last  few 
months.  We  are  moving  to  Lewiston, 
Me.  in  February  to  teach  forestry  in 
Bates  College." 

Miriam  Gould.  "Clinical  psycholo- 
gist at  the  Post  Graduate  Hospital  and 
research  fellow  at  Columbia  University." 
510  W.  124  St. 

1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 

Married. — Emily  Baker  to  Charles 
Allen  Bisbee  on  July  25.  Address,  Bis- 
bees,  Mass. 

Marion  Pierson  to  Harvey  William 
Banks  on  Aug.  20. 

Helen  Nichols  to  Charles  Wright  Bundy. 
Address,  Jackson  Barracks,  New  Orleans, 
La. 

Lucia  Houpt  to  Richard  Edward  Con- 
nell  III,  on  Aug.  3.  Address,  19  W.  55 
St.,  New  York. 

Gertrude  Theobald  to  Joseph  Donald 
Doyle  on  Aug.  14.  Address,  132  Dover 
St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Louise  Becker  to  Moses  E.  Shire  on 
Sept.  4. 

Marion  Knight  to  Harvey  Harbaugh 
Steckel  on  June  30. 

Doris  Stella  Dow  to  Henry  Lionberger 
Potter  on  Aug.  19.  Address,  4158  Vin- 
cennes  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Binkerd)  Stott  a  son, 
Frederick  Anness,  on  Aug.  31. 

To  Nelle  (Pennell)  Simpson  a  daughter, 
Priscilla  Adams,  Aug.  31. 

To  Charlotte  (Simmons)  Ormond  a 
daughter,  Mary  Huston,  on  July  28. 

To  Betty  (Tucker)  Cushwa  a  daughter, 
Charlotte  Cheever,  on  Sept.  5. 

To  Margaret  (Washington)  Pfeiffer  a 
daughter,  Frances  Washington,  on  Aug. 
17- 

To  Ruth  (Watts)  Newman  a  son,  John, 
Jr.,  on  Feb.  6. 

To  Mildred  (Webster)  Kenyon  a  daugh- 
ter, Ann  Webster,  on  July  25. 

To  Mary  (Butler)  Wright  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Hathaway,  on  Oct.  26,  191 6. 


To  Margaret  (Burling)  Kremers  a 
daughter,  Martha  Burling,  on  Jan.  2. 

To  Freda  (Zimmer)  Finucane  a  son, 
Frederick  Thomas,  on  Aug.  25. 

To  Leila  (Allyn)  Schelly  a  daughter, 
Joyce,  on  Aug.  7.  Address,  1872  Rosa- 
lind Av.,  East  Cleveland,  O. 

Engaged. — Helen  Bartholomew  to 
John  C.  Prizer,  Harvard  1907,  Harvard 
Law  19 10,  of  New  York  City. 

Arlena  Kelton  to  Harold  A.  Barber  of 
Detroit. 

Lucia  Russell  to  Sherwood  Rollins. 
The  wedding  is  to  be  Oct.  30. 

Evelyn  Alden.  "Teaching  in  South 
Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls. 
This  year  I  am  energetic  enough  to  take 
two  courses  at  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania— both  in  sociology." 

Gladys  Baily.  "Clerk  and  stenog- 
rapher with  the  Railway  Executive  Ad- 
visory Committee  (Chairman's  Office),  61 
Broadway,  New  York. 

Adrienne  Baker.  "Secretarial,  edito- 
rial, and  almost  every  other-ial  work  in 
the  College  Department  of  the  Macmillan 
Company.  Glad  to  help  anyone  find  just 
the  right  book,  be  it  the  drama,  exterior 
ballistics,  or  home  economics!" 

Corabel  Bien.  "Cataloger,  Reference 
Department,  New  York  Public  Lib- 
rary." 

Katherine  Bradbury.  "In  charge  of 
the  Manchester  (Mass.)  Food  Center,  a 
community  center  established  during  this 
war  period  for  the  purpose  of  disseminat- 
ing food  intelligence.  The  station  is  an 
experiment." 

Marion  Clark.  "Am  assisting  Eliza- 
beth Curtiss  with  her  work  among  girls 
at  Wrightstown,  N.  J.,  where  a  Hostess 
House  has  been  established  by  the  Na- 
tional Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  connection  with 
Camp  Dix.  This  summer  Elizabeth  and 
Sally  Frankenstein  spent  two  months  at 
the  Hostess  House  at  Sackett's  Harbor 
where  Madison  Barracks  is  located,  and 
later  attended  a  special  conference  in  New 
York  for  emergency  work,  under  the  War 
Work  Council." 

Isabelle  Cook.  "October  first  I  become 
a  student  in  training  for  social  work  at  the 
South  End  House,  and  am  looking  forward 
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to  a  winter  full  of  interest  in  the  'Hub  of 
the  Universe.'  " 

Elizabeth  Curtiss.  "Doing  special  war 
work  under  the  War  Work  Council  of 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  organizing  girls'  activities 
through  Girls'  Patriotic  League  through- 
out the  vicinity  of  Camp  Dix.  Sixty 
thousand  men  dropped  down  into  a  rural 
community  raises  a  very  complex  but 
interesting  problem.  The  Hostess  House 
on  the  grounds  is  another  interesting  part 
of  the  work — a  meeting  place  and  eating 
place  for  the  men  and  women,  as  well  as  a 
rest  room,  day  nursery,  and  information 
center.  One  worker  responsible  for  the 
welfare  of  the  girls  employed  on  the 
grounds.  And  Sally  Frankenstein  and 
Marion  Clark  are  with  me,  which  makes 
it  doubly  enjoyable.  Come  out  and  see 
us!" 

Nell  Doremus.  "Fifty-one  new  mem- 
bers in  our  High  School  Girls'  Student 
Club  (Student  Branch  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.) 
keep  me  more  than  busy  providing  work, 
and  hunting  everywhere  for  additional 
volunteer  workers.  Visited  Frances  (Ed- 
monson) Almond  in  Little  Rock  last 
spring.  Doing  my  bit  knitting,  and  help- 
ing with  the  Girls'  Patriotic  League." 

Hilda  (Edwards)  Hamlin.  "Taking 
courses  at  Columbia." 

Adra  Fay.  "Branch  librarian,  Minne- 
apolis." 

Elaine  (Foster)  Cross.  "Returned 
from  reunion  to  find  my  husband  and  little 
son  with  whooping  cough.  In  spite  of 
this  we  spent  a  fine  summer  at  the  shore. 
Have  just  moved,  and  it's  quite  a  proposi- 
tion with  a  lively  youngster."  Address, 
The  Sumner,  31  W.  11  St.,  New  York. 

Annie  (Goddard)  Dellenbaugh.  "My 
occupation  is  wearing  out  the  road  be- 
tween The  Hill  and  Camp  Hancock 
(Augusta,  Ga.)  trying  to  see  as  much  as 
possible  of  my  husband,  and  incidentally 
supplement  his  army  menu  with  jars  of 
peach  marmalade  made  in  our  own  kitchen 
from  our  own  peaches.  Glad  he  isn't 
around  to  say  what  it  tastes  like!" 

Hannah  (Griffin)  Baker.  "Bringing  up 
my  young  son,  and  trying  to  keep  house  a 
la  Hoover."  Address,  86  N.  Ash  St., 
Brockton,  Mass. 


Dorothy  Hawkins.  "At  last  I  am 
really  launched  on  a  year  of  Library 
School  work,  and  it  seems  too  good  to  be 
true.  I  like  the  School  (New  York  State 
Library  School)  very  much  thus  far. 
Am  rooming  with  Margery  Bedinger. 
Mary  Brewster  and  Elizabeth,  both  1910, 
are  also  in  the  school.  Also  I  am  presi- 
dent of  the  junior  class — there  are  hut  two 
classes  junior  and  senior."  (Is  our  Dottie 
waxing  boastful?) 

Maida  (Herman)  Solomon.  "Chief  oc- 
cupation is  my  job  as  social  worker  at  The 
Psychopathic  Hospital.  It's  great  fun 
working  on  my  husband's  cases — and,  as 
a  suggestion  to  other  local  alums,  psy- 
chiatric social  work  is  awfully  interesting. 
Incidentally  keeping  house." 

Grace  Hoffman.  "Coloratura  soprano, 
concert,  Italian  Grand  Opera.  Recording 
exclusively  for  Pathe  Freres  Phonograph 
Company." 

Natalia  (Jobst)  Klotz.  "Am  busy  as 
usual,  watching  year-old  Polly  develop 
and  thrive.  My  husband  is  doing  his  bit 
by  instructing  in  the  Aviation  School  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  He  is  on  the 
technical  staff,  and  hasn't  flown  as  yet, 
although  he  expects  to." 

Elizabeth  (Jones)  Hendel.  "Sitting 
around  knitting  and  doing  Red  Cross 
work.  Husband  at  Camp  Dix,  drafted. 
I  am  taking  First  Aid  and  learning  to 
drive  a  car.  Hope  to  enter  the  American 
Ambulance  if  my  husband  goes  abroad." 

Olive  Kirkby.  "Teacher  modern  and 
English  history,  Pratt  High  School, 
Toledo.  Studied  history  at  Harvard 
Summer  School." 

Maude  Latham.  "Teaching  high 
school  English,  Westport,  Conn." 

Gwen  (Lowe)  Wiseman.  "Assistant 
to  academic  head  of  Lenox  School,  New 
York." 

Georgia  Lyon.  "  Still  a  teacher  (though 
still  is  hardly  the  word  to  use).  Am 
doing  departmental  work  in  the  upper 
grades  with  lots  of  music  in  connection 
which  suits  me  finely.  Had  a  good  stop- 
over visit  from  Carol  Rix  on  her  way  to 
Japan.  I  believe  she  came  for  the  express 
purpose  of  seeing  me  in  a  school  room!" 

Sarah   Marble.     "Teaching  kindergar- 
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ten  in  Hartford,  a  fine  city!  Why  don't 
more  1912-ers  come  here  to  live?" 

Dorothy  Marcus.  "Occupation  same 
as  ever — one  of  the  directors  of  a  'most 
successful'  camp  in  Maine — Mars  Hill 
Camp,  Union.  Fifteen  people  have  al- 
ready paid  class  dues."  This  came  back 
almost  immediately.  Let's  hope  it's  fif- 
teen times  fifteen  by  now.  Buy  a  Liberty 
Bond,  and  pay  your  class  tax  with  the 
interest! 

Louise  Michael.  "Working  for  the 
suffrage  amendment  which  comes  up  to 
the  New  York  state  voters  Nov.  6.  Also 
doing  Red  Cross  work,  making  the  seven 
lists  required  for  every  case  shipped,  as 
well  as  being  on  the  packing  committee." 

Helen  Northup.  "Am  starting  a  busi- 
ness course — -short-hand,  typewriting  and 
bookkeeping." 

Almira  Ober.  "Teaching  Latin  and 
German.  Studying  Spanish  in  New 
York." 

Henrietta  Peabody.  "Editorial  staff, 
The  House  Beautiful,  Boston." 

Susan  (Phelps)  Zimmerman.  "Keep- 
ing the  peace  between  young  Bill  and 
Elizabeth,  and  getting  used  to  a  strange 
new  town."    Address,  1853N.  DelawareSt. 

Margaret  Plumley.  "Back  in  New 
York  again,  and  still  teaching." 

Arline  Rorke.  "Assistant  chemist  in 
the  battery  department  of  the  United 
States  Metals  Refining  Company,  at 
Chrome,  N.  T.  A  new  occupation  for  me, 
and  I  like  it  a  lot.  Everyone  prophesies  a 
big  future  for  the  chemist.  Anyway  the 
business  world  pleases  me  better  than 
wielding  the  birch  rod." 

Dorothea  deSchweinitz.  "Occupation 
— painting  furniture.  As  a  gentle  pas- 
time I  am  still  financing  the  Travelers' 
Aid  Society.  Philadelphians  have  elimi- 
nated pockets  in  spite  of  prevailing 
fashions!" 

Helen  Searight.  "Again  teaching  Eng- 
lish, this  time  at  Miss  Head's  School. 
And  in  each  spare  moment,  one  flees  to 
the  University  (of  California)  for  very 
intelligent  postgraduate  work,  becoming 
almost  thin  with  mental  labor.  Play  on 
rare  occasions  with  R.  Elliott,  impressive 
acting  head  of  the  University  Gym.  Dept., 


and  K.  Park  19 15,  who  also  struggles  for 
post-academic  honors.  Let  me  tell  you 
California  is  the  most  glorious  place  in 
the  U.  S." 

Estelle  Smith.  "Studying  secretarial 
work,  Bay  Path  Institute,  Springfield." 

Betty  Webster.  "Head  of  women's 
section,  Employment  Department,  Wes- 
tern Electric  Company." 

Margaret  Wood  and  Ruth  Joslin  went 
to  France  with  the  Smith  Relief  Unit. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Dorothy  Adams  to  Capt. 
William  Ayres  Borden,  Coast  Artillery 
Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Oct.  6. 

Gertrude  Deming  to  Latimer  Goodrich. 

Lea  Gazzam  to  James  Thacher  Hodge 
on  Aug.  16. 

Maud  Jaretzki  to  Eustace  Seligman  on 
Aug.  16. 

Helen  Johnson  to  Capt.  Elbert  Clark, 
Medical  Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  on 
July  11. 

Frances  Morrison  to  Frank  Ogle  Shoe- 
maker, on  Oct.  13. 

Dorothy  Olcott  to  Dr.  Frederick 
Lamont  Gates  on  Sept.  11.  Address,  140 
W.  58  St.,  New  York. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  Merriam  Abbot  a 
daughter,  Beth,  July  16. 

To  Miriam  Pratt  Strahan  a  daughter, 
Ann  Bradstreet,  Sept.  26. 

Engaged. — Olive  Hearn  to  Lieut.  Har- 
old W.  Low,  U.  S.  A.,  Ambulance  Service. 

Mary  Ethel  Libby  to  Herbert  Richmond 
Norton. 

Mary  Mead  to  George  Marshall. 

Margaret  Moore  to  Charles  Lawrence 
Cobb.  Mr.  Cobb  is  a  lawyer  in  Chicago. 
They  are  planning  to  be  married  in  May. 

May  Taylor  to  James  W.  Cunningham. 

Emily  Chamberlain  is  teaching  English 
and  French  by  correspondence  in  the 
Department  of  University  Extension 
run  by  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation at  the  State  House.  Address, 
138  Newbury  St.,  Boston. 

Catharine  Chapin  is  at  home  learning 
to  keep  house,  and  running — you  guessed 
wrong,  not  the  family  car — the  vacuum 
cleaner. 
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Vodisa  Greenwood  is  teaching  general 
science  and  algebra  in  Winthrop  high 
school.  Address,  70  Lincoln  St.,  Win- 
throp, Mass. 

Cora  (Stiles)  Yates  writes  that  her 
husband  is  in  training  in  the  Royal  Flying 
Corps  in  Toronto.  She  and  "Laddie" 
are  with  her  mother  in  Passaic,  N.  J. 
Address,  286  Aycrigg  Av.  She  is  doing 
secretarial  managerial  work  at  the  Passaic 
branch  of  the  National  League  for  Women 's 
Service. ' 

Alice  (Kent)  Rader  is  now  in  Chicago  as 
her  husband  is  stationed  there  with  the 
Aviation  Section  of  the  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  A. 

Anne  Donlan,  Mary  Larkin,  and  Ethel 
Libby  are  teaching  in  the  High  School  of 
Commerce,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Dorothy  (Rowley)  Brockie  lost  her 
two-months-old  baby  this  fall. 

Lucy  Titcomb  is  general  secretary  of 
the  Girls'  Club  in  Greenfield,  Mass. 
Address,  "The  Girls'  Club,"  Main  St. 

Marion  Hines  received  her  Ph.  D. 
magna  cum  laude  in  anatomy  and  physi- 
ology at  the  University  of  Chicago  in 
June.  The  subject  of  her  thesis  was: 
"The  significance  of  the  so-called  transi- 
tory fissures  of  the  medial  wall  of  the 
cerebral  hemisphere  of  the  human  embryo 
between  the  second  and  seventh  months. " 
1914 

Class  secretary — Margaret  L.  Farrand, 
157  Ralston  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 
Mail  sent  to  her  will  be  forwarded  to  a 
secretary  pro  tern. 

Born 

To  Mary  Olive  (Philips)  Bailey  a  son, 
Sidney  Philips,  Mar.  4. 

To  Bertha  (Conn)  Bien  a  daughter, 
Betina  Herbert,  July  21. 

To  Janet  (Weil)  Bluethenthal  a  son, 
Herbert,  Jr.,  Mar.  22. 

To  Ruth  (Lockwood)  Cady  a  daughter, 
Joan,  July  8. 

To  Madeleine  (Mayer)  Low  a  son, 
Stuart  Mayer,  Sept.  3. 

To  Eva  (Denison)  Neale  a  son,  William 
Denison,  Sept.  6. 

To  Adele  (Codding)  Thibault  "a 
brand    new   baby."     Particulars,    please! 

To  Grace  (Newkirk)  Trimble  a  daughter, 
Grace  Adele,  Sept.    16. 


Ex-1914. — To  Alma  (Ranger)  Brady 
a  daughter,  Alma. 

To  Elizabeth  (Holden)  Davis  a  son, 
Arthur  Cayley,  Jr.,  Sept.  16. 

To  Kathryn  (Strong)  Tregellas  a  son, 
John    Strong,    July   30. 

To  Margaret  (White)  Webbe  a  son, 
Scotson,  July  18. 

Married 

Ruth  Fisher  to  James  H.  Eldredge. 
Address,  9797  Newton  Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Hazel  Finger  to  Franklyn  Albert  Rohn, 
Sept.  1.  Address,  177  34  St.,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

Charlotte  Graves  to  Raymond  W. 
Cross,  May  31.  Address,  60  Normandy 
Av.,    Rochester,   N.   Y. 

Josephine  Murison  to  George  A.  Lloyd, 
Aug.  25.    Address,  1225  E.  50  St.,  Chicago. 

Helen  Peters  to  Willard  0.  Wilson, 
Apr.  26.  Address,  General  Delivery, 
Waukegan,  111. 

Harriet  Wakelee  to  Henry  A.  String- 
fellow,  Sept.  22.  Address,  336  Lehigh 
Av.,  East  Liberty  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Helen  Wyman  to  Duncan  Aikman.  Mr. 
Aikman  is  feature  editor  of  the  Springfield 
Republican  and  Helen  is  society  editor. 

Ex-1914. — Louise  Koons  to  Robert  S. 
Barnard,  Oct.  3.  Address,  204  Hodge 
Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Engaged 

Marion  Gilmore  to  Ray  W.  Spear  of 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Miriam  Howard  to  Clarence  Edson 
Merrill  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Mary  Almeda  Johnson  to  Walter 
Eugene  Richards. 

Grace  Middleton  to  George  Roberts, 
Yale  1905,  Harvard  Law  1908,  now  prac- 
ticing law  in  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Ripton  to  Thomas  Glen  Hoffman. 
Mr.  Hoffman  graduated  from  Ohio  Wes- 
lyan  in  191 1;  he  is  now  with  the  General 
Electric  Company  as  a  statistician. 
Teaching 

Gladys  Anslow,  who  was  an  assistant 
last  year  in  the  Department  of  Physics  at 
Smith,  has  been  made  an  instructor. 

Louisa  Baker  is  teaching  United  States 
history  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades 
in  the  graded  school,  Bennington,  Vt. 

Leonora  Branch  is  a  reader  and  tutor 
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in  the  English  Composition  Department 
at  Mt.  Holyoke. 

Helen  Brooks  is  teaching  Spanish  in 
the  Oklahoma  City  high  school. 

Ruth  Chester  is  teaching  chemistry 
and  physics  in  Ginling  College,  Nanking, 
China. 

Anna  Colman  is  an  instructor  of  foods 
and  cookery  at  Teachers  College. 

Eleanor  Edson  is  associate  professor 
of  voice  and  theory  at  Converse  College, 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Helen  Harlow  is  teaching  in  the  high 
school,  Rutland,  Vt. 

Valborga  Hokanson  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics and  physics  in  the  Norwell  (Mass.) 
high  school. 

Margaret  Keane  is  teaching  Spanish  in 
Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  studying  for  her 
M.  A. 

Madelyn  Keezer  is  substituting  in  the 
Denver  high  schools  and  devoting  the 
rest  of  her  time  to  the  Denver  Smith 
Club.     She  is  its  president. 

Marguerite  Lord  is  teaching  chemistry, 
science,  and  biology  in  the  Bradford 
(Conn.)  high  school. 

Sara  Loth  is  dividing  her  energies 
between  tutoring  and  secretarial  work  in 
connection  with  the  suffrage  parade. 

Emma  Miller  is  teaching  English  at 
Devon  Manor,  Devon,  Pa. 

Jean  Paton  is  assistant  principal  in 
Mrs.  Hay's  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Gwendolen  Reed  is  teaching  mediaeval 
and  modern  history,  Latin  and  English  in 
the  Waldron  (Mich.)  high  school. 

Lois  Sillesky  is  teaching  the  violin  in 
the  conservatory  in  Lockport,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Spahr  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics at  Miss  Fine's  School,  Princeton, 
N.  J.,  and  taking  courses  in  politics  at 
Columbia. 

Ex-1914. — Pauline  Parker  is  teaching 
in  Springfield,  Mass. 

Studying 

Virginia  Mollenhauer  is  studying  law 
at  New  York  University  Law  School. 

Charlotte  Van  Winkle  is  a  freshman  at 
the  Medical  School,  Johns  Hopkins. 

Elizabeth  Zimmerman  is  training  for  a 
Y.   W.   C.  A.   girls'   work  secretary.     At 
present   she   is   doing    practical    work   in 
Baltimore. 
6 


Secretarial  and  Business 

Ruth  Brown  is  secretary  of  the  Ver- 
mont Free  Public  Library  Commission. 

Marian  Brooks  is  a  student  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
secretary  in  the  Industrial  Collegiate 
School  for  Girls,  Columbus,  Miss. 

Rosamond  Holmes  is  in  charge  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 
near  Camp  Green,  one  of  the  largest  can- 
tonments in  the  south. 

Margaret  Koop  is  a  social  secretary. 

Jane  Reno  is  doing  secretarial  work  in 
Swissvale,  Pa. 

Josephine  Rummler  is  a  translator  and 
decoder  with  the  rating  of  first  class 
yeoman  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 

Harry  Schlesinger  is  advertising  mana- 
ger for  two  firms  in  Atlanta. 

Grace  Snow  is  a  private  secretary  in 
the  Butterfield  Syndicate,  New  York. 

Mary  Tolman  is  interviewing  secretary 
in  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occu- 
pations, New  York. 

Margaret  Torrison  is  a  secretary  in  the 
Collegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations,  Chicago. 
Miscellaneous 

Margaret  Farrand  is  doing  editorial 
work  in  the  Paris  depot  of  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded,  Alcazar 
D'Ete,  Champs  Elysees. 

Marion  Freeman  is  designing  and  paint- 
ing wooden  toys  in  a  new  toy  shop  which 
is  being  developed  by  the  founders  of  the 
Biltmore  Industries. 

Frances  Hooper  is  woman's  editor  of 
the  Chicago  Sunday  Herald  but  she 
doesn't  want  the  fact  published.  She 
believes  that  announcement  should  be 
made  in  the  Quarterly  only  "when  some- 
thing exceptional  has  been  accomplished 
or  when  someone  reveals  Herself,  like 
Marie  Bashkirtseff . "  A  splendid  sugges- 
tion which  would  make  things  very  easy 
for  the  secretary. 

Effie  Oppenheimer  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  committee  on  the  main- 
tenance of  social  agencies  of  the  Women's 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

Nelle  Robie  is  a  proof  reader  at  the 
Davis  Press,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Many  of  our  married  members  report 
husbands  at,  near,  or  on  the  way  to  the 
front.  All  the  "at  homes"  have  turned 
from  "sunshines"  into  Red  Cross  workers. 
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There  are  a  lot  of  new  addresses  but  you 
will  find  them  all  in  the  Alumnae  Register 
which  will  appear  in  December. 
1915 

Class  secretary — Barbara  Cheney,  30 
W.  86  St.,  New  York. 

Engaged. — Gertrude  Black  to  Richard 
E.  Edmunds  of  Toledo,  0. 

Helen  H.  Browne  to  F.  Eugene  Spooner 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Curtis  to  John  Haldeman 
Garretson  of  Boston. 

Margaret  Fulton  to  Willard  W.  Mason. 

Clarise  Judd  to  Lieut.  Edward  Vaughan 
Dake  of  Cleveland,  O. 

Marion  MacNabb  to  J.  Willard  Lord. 

Louise  Porter  to  Lieut.  Leslie  Dunn, 
Dartmouth    1915. 

Sallie  Smith  to  Capt.  Stanley  Woodward 
Pierce,  Bowdoin  191 1 

Married. — Lalla  Bell  to  Raymond 
William  Steber  on  July  23. 

Marion  Burns  to  Lieut.  Harold  Hill 
Jones,  107th  N.  Y.  N.  G.  on  June  30. 

Adelaide  Caldwell  to  George  Brewer 
McClary  on  Aug.  18.  Address,  Camp 
Sherman,   Chillicothe,  O. 

Betty  Collins  to  Chester  Franklin 
Ward  on  Aug.  25. 

Leila  May  Hunter  to  William  Floyd 
Clinger,  University  of  Pennsylvania  1914, 
on  June  30.  Address,  414  Conewango 
Av.,  Warren,  Pa. 

Marguerite  James  to  Lieut.  Everett 
Winfred  Lothrop  on  Aug.  13. 

Frances  Michael  to  Seymour  Olmstead 
on  Oct.  2. 

Jessie  Neill  to  Dr.  Theodore  David 
Burger  on  June  21.  Address,  2012  W. 
Third  Av.,  Spokane,  Wash. 

Evelyn  Odlin  to  James  Kenneth  Att- 
wood  on  Oct.  11.  Address,  317  Donald 
St.,  Jacksonville,  Fla.  Alice  Welles  was 
the  maid  of  honor. 

Marian  B.  Palmer  to  Charles  S.  Faulk- 
ner on  May  22.  Address,  242  Hawthorne 
Av.  S.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Beatrice  Cranston  Pierce  to  Charles 
Harris  Lench,  Master  of  Architecture  Har- 
vard 1916,  on  June  16. 

Carolyn  Sprague  to  Raymond  G. 
Wright  on  Aug.  29.  Address,  Saxton's 
River,  Vt. 

Elsie  Thayer  to  Stuart  Williams  Rider 


on  Oct.  6.  Dorothy  Thayer  was  a  brides- 
maid. 

Ruth  Wager  to  Arthur  D.  White  on 
Dec.  30,  1916.  Address,  1075  W.  Thomas 
St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Esther  (Mather)  Phelps  a 
son,  Ellsworth  Phelps,  Jr.,  on  July  10. 

Dorothy  Adams  is  working  in  a  news- 
paper office. 

Jean  Alexander  is  studying  at  the 
University  of  Chicago.  Address,  5630 
Woodlawn   Av.,    Chicago,    111. 

Marion  Atwood  is  teaching  in  the 
State  School  for  the  Deaf,  Morganton, 
N.  C. 

Ruth  Bartholomew  is  a  member  of  the 
faculty  and  has  a  studio  at  the  Harriet 
Seymour  School  of  Music,  57  E.  78  St., 
New  York. 

Julie  Beecheris  teaching  Latin,  German, 
and  ancient  history  at  Bethel,  Conn. 

Irene  Boardman  is  assistant  in  zoology 
at  Smith. 

Mildred  Brewer  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons. 

Dorothy  Burlew  is  bacteriologist  with 
the  H.  K.  Mulford  Company,  Glenolden, 
Pa. 

Florence  Burr  has  charge  of  the  Fair- 
field Memorial  Library  at  Fairfield,  Conn. 

Kathleen  Byam  is  teaching  dramatics  in 
the  high  school  in  Anaheim,  Cal. 

Doris  Clark  is  secretary  to  the  home 
economics  extension  worker  at  the  State 
College,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Lorraine  Comly  is  working  in  the 
Girls'  Patriotic  League. 

Florence  Cooke  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  Lyman  Hall  High  School,  Wal- 
lingford,  Conn. 

Mary  Anne  Cornelius  is  working  in  the 
publication  department  of  D.  Appleton 
and  Company,  New  York.  Address,  100 
E.  17  St. 

Ellen  Davis  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Plainfield  Seminary.  Address,  123  W. 
7  St.,  Plainfield,  N.  J. 

Dorothy  Dulles  is  office  executive  of 
one  of  the  departments  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
Address,  164  E.  46  St.,  New  York. 

Esther  Eliot  is  Mary  E.  Ives  fellow  in 
philosophy  at  Yale. 

Alice  Farnum  is  assistant  in  zoology  at 
Smith.     Address,  40  Park  St. 
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Helen  Gertrude  Flynn  is  teaching 
French  and  English  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Edith  Foster  is  secretary  to  the  vice- 
president  of  the  Street  Railways  Adver- 
tising Company. 

Violet  Franz  is  head  of  the  modern 
language  department  in  the  New  Castle 
high  school.  Address,  314  Boyles  Av., 
New  Castle,  Pa. 

Mildred  Fraser  is  head  of  the  English 
department  in  the  Foxboro  high  school. 
Address,  Box  474,  Foxboro,  Mass. 

Margaret  Fulton  is  secretary  and 
treasurer  of  the  Nevada  Branch  of  the 
Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae. 

Eleanor  Gibbons  is  girls'  work  secretary 
of  the  Scranton  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Katharine  Greene  is  assistant  secretary 
of  the  Charity  Organization  Society  at 
New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Natalie  Grimes  is  spending  the  winter 
at  The  Urmey,  Miami,  Fla. 

Ada  Hill  is  parish  assistant  in  the  North 
Congregational  Church,  Springfield,  Mass. 
Address,  34  Avon  PI. 

Isabel  Houghton  is  teaching  sewing  in 
the  grade  schools  of  Amesbury,  Mass. 
and  managing  the  high  school  lunch 
counter. 

Mildred  Hutchinson  returned  from 
Spain  this  summer  and  is  teaching  Span- 
ish and  French  at  the  Capen  School  and 
studying  at  College.  Address,  Capen 
House. 

Adelaide  Jeffery  is  secretary  to  the  Dean 
of  the  College  of  Chemistry,  University 
of  Minnesota. 

Anna  Jones  is  taking  a  special  two  years' 
nurses  training  course  for  college  women 
at  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Fannie  Jourdan  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Constance  Kiehel  is  doing  probation 
officer's  work  for  the  Sleighton  Farms 
Branch  of  the  Glen  Mills  Industrial 
School.  Address,  2028  Cherry  St.,  Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

Dorothy  McCormick  is  studying  in  the 
Law  School  of  the  University  of  Michigan. 
Address,  1513  S.  University  Av.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Mich. 

Ellen  McLoughlin  is  with  the  Crowell 
Publishing     Company     in     New     York. 


Address,  1242  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn, 
N.   Y. 

Florence  Meng  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Nutley  high  school.  Address,  116  Vree- 
land  Av.,  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Ella  Murphy  received  her  M.  A.  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  in  June  and 
is  now  teaching  English  in  the  high  school 
at  Austin,  Mich. 

Charlotte  Pearce  is  teaching  in  the 
eighth  grade  at  Valley  Stream,  L.  I. 

Katharine  Pearce  is  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Riverhead,  L.  I. 

Ruth  Pearse  is  teaching  in  the  Wash- 
ington High  School,  Milwaukee,  Wis. 
Address,  905  Summit  Av. 

Marion  Poole  is  teaching  all  the  English 
in  the  Groton  high  school,  Groton,  Mass. 

Bessie  Rand  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons  College. 

Helen  Robinson  is  teaching  mathe- 
matics in  the  Central  High  School,  Omaha, 
Neb. 

Louise  Rockafellow  is  librarian  in  the 
Northern  High  School,  Detroit,  Mich, 
and  of  the  Evening  High  School. 

Nelle  Ryan  is  secretary  and  office  man- 
ager of  the  Ryan  Jewelry  Company, 
taking  the  place  of  her  brother  who  has 
gone  to  war. 

Daisy  Shaw  has  charge  of  the  English 
department  of  the  Arms  Academy  at 
Shelburne  Falls,  Mass. 

Helen  Margaret  Smith  is  principal  of 
the  new  consolidated  school  at  Comfrey, 
Minn. 

Marion  Smith  is  teaching  French  in  the 
Norwich  Free  Academy.  Address,  11 
Scotland  Rd.,  Norwich  Town,  Conn. 

Elsie  Swartwout  is  teaching  in  a  settle- 
ment house  kindergarten  and  doing 
library  work. 

Anne  Taylor  is  teaching  science,  math- 
ematics, and  history  in  the  high  school, 
Robesonia,  Pa. 

Helen  Tooker  writes,  "I  do  the  first 
reading  of  manuscripts  for  the  Century 
magazine  and  sometimes  prepare  copy 
for  the  book  department." 

Ruth  Utley  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  Cedar  Rapids  high  school.  Ad- 
dress, 1759  B  Av.,  Cedar  Rapids,  la. 

Katharine  Vermilye  is  "librarian  in  the 
editorial  library  of  the  Crowell  Publishing 
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Company.  They  publish  the  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  the  American  Mag- 
azine and  Every  Week. " 

Amelia  Wagner  is  teaching  French  and 
German  in  the  high  school,  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 

Amy  Walker  received  her  M.  A.  in 
chemistry  at  Smith  in  June  and  is  now  re- 
search assistant  in  the  chemistry  of  foods 
under  the  Ellen  H.  Richards  Research 
Fund  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology.  Address,  64  Krickland  St., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Helen  Washburn  is  taking  a  course  at 
the  Emerson  College  of  Oratory.  Ad- 
dress, 41  St.  Stephen  St.,  Boston. 

Edith  Waterman  is  still  teaching  at 
St.  Agnes  School  in  Albany  and  is  also 
taking  the  place  of  the  school  secretary 
who  has  gone  to  France. 

Hyla  Watters  is  studying  medicine  at 
Cornell  University.  Address,  709  Wyckoff 
Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Bessie  Whaley  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  high  school,  Hornell,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress, 245  Main  St. 

Margaret  E.  White  is  registrar  in  the 
Newark  Museum. 

Ex-1915 

Engaged. — Isabelle  Hoxie  to  Cornelius 
Walworth  Middleton,  C.  E.  Cornell  1916, 
of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Madeleine  Rochester  to  Lieut.  Norman 
Duffield,  311th  Infantry. 

Anne  Terhune  to  Charles  P.  Eady, 
Princeton  191 2. 

Married. — Margaret  Buttfield  to 
Irving  T.  Bartlett  on  June  22.  Address, 
23  Maple  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Alice  Elizabeth  Ford  to  William  H. 
Oakes. 

Elizabeth  Wales  to  Howard  E.  Bowman 
on  Apr.  7.  Address,  37  Emerson  St., 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Dorothy  (Davies)  Browne 
a  son,  Wesley  Davies,  on  Apr.  28.  She 
spent  the  summer  in  a  log  cabin  ''near  her 
husband's  lumber  camp  and  near  nothing 
else." 

To  Jennie  (June)  Clausonthue  a  son, 
John  Currie,  on  Apr.  28.  Address,  435 
S.  Grove  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

To  Marie  (Deem)  Ross  a  son,  Robert, 
Jr. 


Mary  Louise  Alexander  is  studying  at 
the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  specializing 
in  the  social  sciences. 

Leonora  Boswell  is  in  charge  of  the 
piano  department  of  the  Greenpoint 
Settlement,  doing  other  settlement  teach- 
ing, having  private  pupils  and  acting  as 
a  social  secretary. 

Jean  Cameron  is  assistant  in  the  State 
Library  at  Albany. 

Guida  Pauline  Hopkins  is  secretary  to 
the  vice-president  of  the  Walworth  Mfg. 
Co.  in  Boston. 

Gladys  Moore  is  stenographer  at  the 
First  National  Bank  in  Northampton. 

Mary  M.  Stevens  is  teacher  of  violin 
at  Yankton  College,  Yankton,  S.  D. 

Jean  Stimets  is  physical  instructor  in 
the  Wilkes  Barre  Institute,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  Fran- 
flin  Spafford  (Ruth  Jeannette  Alexander), 
27  Berkshire  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  William  W.  Stickney  (Esther  Saun- 
ders), 1 18  E.  Orman  Av.,  Pueblo,  Colo. 
1916 
Class   secretary — Frances   E.    Hall,    58 
Corey     Rd.,     Coolidge    Corner    Branch, 
Boston. 

Engaged. — Pauline  E.  Clarke  to  Daniel 
Lester  Harris  2nd  of  Springfield,  Mass., 
Dartmouth  1917  and  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Engineers'   Reserve  Corps. 

Amy  Cowing  to  Humphrey  F.  Redfield 
of  Washington,  D.  C. 

Helen  W.  Ganse  to  Alden  Fairfield 
Head,  Bowdoin  1916,  2nd  lieutenant  in  the 
Quartermaster  Corps  and  now  stationed 
at  Ayer,  Mass. 

Madeline  S.  Smith  to  Fred  Bradford 
Alger,  Dartmouth  1917,  a  member  of  the 
Dartmouth  Engineers'  Reserve  Corps. 

Marjorie  E.  Wellman  to  Lieut.  Hovey 
Thomas  Freeman,  Ordnance  O.  R.  C.  of 
Providence,  R.   I. 

Grace  E.  Worthington  to  George  E. 
Donnell  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

Ex-1916. — Marion  B.  Merrick  to 
Clarence   Robinson  Bliss. 

Lucie  B.  Scott  to  Raymond  W.  Harder 
of  the  nth  Engineers,  U.  S.  A.,  now 
"somewhere  in  France." 

Married. — Arlene  Deware  to  Lindol 
French. 
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Jeanette  Hankerson  to  Kenneth.  E. 
Salzer,  Sept.  26. 

Dorothy  Mack  to  Howard  G.  Nichols, 
Sept.  29.  Mr.  Nichols  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  U.  S.  National  Army  and  is  stationed 
at  Camp  Meade,  Md.  Frances  Fleming 
and  Alice  Clancy  acted  as  bridesmaids. 

Constance  Mordecai  to  Danforth  Car- 
dozo. 

Jerene  Reaver  to  Lieut.  Frank  B. 
Appleby,  Sept.  22. 

Margaret  A.  Thompson  to  Chester 
Morrill  Runels  of  Lowell  and  Buffalo, 
June  5.  Mildred  Bailey,  Inez  Kneifel 
and  Julia  Kingsley  1916  were  among  the 
bridesmaids. 

Amo  Umbstaetter  to  Elmer  M.  Ells- 
worth, Aug.  18.  Mr.  Ellsworth  is  a 
lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  National  Army 
and  is  stationed  at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer, 
Mass. 

Ex-1916. — Helen  J.  Buchman  to  Arthur 
Judell,  May  7. 

Lucile  Pritchard  to  Lester  C.  Rogers. 
Address,  1286  Granger  St.,  Lakewood,  O. 
Lucile  received  a  B.  A.  degree  from  the 
University  of  Wisconsin  in  19 16.  She  has 
been  working  in  the  suffrage  campaign  in 
Ohio. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Sedgwick)  Deely  a 
son,  John  M.,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  27. 

To  Martha  (Wells)  Walker  a  son,  John 
Carlisle,  Sept.  12.  New  address,  410  W. 
25  St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Ex-1916. — To  Eleanor  (Hatch)  McCor- 
mick  a  daughter,  Eleanor  Hatch  2nd, 
Aug.  30. 

To  Gertrude  (Lockwood)  Grawn  a 
daughter,  Helen  Lockwood,  on  Oct.  10, 
1916. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Martha  Abbott 
is  teaching  English  in  the  Swanton  high 
school,  Swanton,  Vt.,  helping  to  "put 
through"  Vermont's  new  junior-senior- 
high  school  idea. 

Virginia  Andrews  is  teaching  in  the 
Erasmus  Hall  High  School. 

Adelaide  Arms  is  doing  social  work  with 
the  Susan  Fenimore  Cooper  Foundation, 
visiting  children  placed  out  in  homes,  and 
teaching  folk-dancing,  basket  ball,  and 
gymnastics  to  the  girls  at  the  Foundation. 

Agnes  Betts  is  secretary  to  the  Dean  of 
Women,  Northwestern  University. 


Esther  Blickley  is  teaching  German  and 
arithmetic  in  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Ruth  Blodgett  is  attending  the  Gar- 
land School  of  Homemaking  and  doing 
hospital    work. 

Grace  Campbell  is  teaching  in  the 
elementary  department  of  the  Warren 
(Pa.)  public  schools. 

Geneva  Clark  is  teaching  shorthand 
and  typewriting,  commercial  arithmetic 
and  business  English  in  the  Spaulding 
High  School,  Barre,  Vt. 

Marion  Coates  is  working  in  the  em- 
ployment department  of  the  Greenfield 
Tap  and  Die  Corporation. 

Eleanor  Coit  is  girls'  and  extension 
secretary  for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Orange,  N.  J. 
She  spent  the  summer  getting  training 
as  assistant  extension  secretary  in  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  of  Newark,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Crandall  is  teaching  algebra, 
Latin,  and  history  in  the  Scituate  High 
School. 

Katharine  Crane  is  teaching  English  in 
St.  Katharine's  School,  Davenport,  la. 

Elizabeth  Downes  is  working  in  the 
Brooklyn  Public  Library. 

Florence  Eis  is  assistant  in  the  De- 
partment of  Hygiene  and  Physical  Edu- 
cation, Smith  College. 

Margaret  Elliott  is  chief  index  and 
catalog  clerk,  Mail  and  Record  of  Can- 
non Section,  Gun/  Division,  Ordnance 
Bureau,  War  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mollie  Erwin  is  high  school  substitute 
in  Worcester  and  does  gift-shop  work  on 
the  side  for  Priscilla  McClellan's  tea  house 
in  the  summer. 

Frances  Fessenden  is  teaching  English 
and  mathematics  in  Derby  Academy, 
Hingham,  Mass. 

Paulyle  Flavell  is  teaching  German  and 
English  in  the  Plymouth  high  school. 
She  attended  the  German  summer  school 
at  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Frances  Fleming  is  cataloger  on  In- 
ternational Catalogue  of  Scientific  Lit- 
erature, Smithsonian  Institute. 

Jean  Forrest  has  almost  finished  her 
"probation"  in  a  trained  nursing  course. 

Irene  Galliciez  is  studying  singing,  and 
teaching  at  home  this  year. 

Vera  Gushee  is  a  demonstrator  in  the 
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Department  of  Astronomy  at  Smith. 
She  received  an  M.  S.  degree  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  in  August. 

Frances  Hall  is  teaching  music,  doing 
social  work,  and  managing  the  insurance 
business  of  her  fiance  who  is  in  France  with 
the  American  Expeditionary  Forces. 

Justina  Hill  is  a  bacteriologist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Red 
Cross,  doing  work  in  laboratories  con- 
nected with  the  military  camps. 

Eleanor  Hovey  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  her  home  high  school. 

Mary  Howden  is  teaching  history  and 
English  at  Miss  Wheeler's  School,  Provi- 
dence, R.  I. 

Margaret  Hussey  is  a  reporter  on  the 
Northampton  Daily  Gazette  and  reader 
in  the  Department  of  History  at  Smith. 

Ethel  Ingram  is  chairman  of  the  Dumont 
Branch  of  the  Red  Cross  and  is  taking  a 
secretarial  course  in  New  York  City. 

Helen  Johnson  is  doing  clerical  work  in 
the  Massachusetts  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Mildred  Jourdan  is  teaching  German, 
geometry,  and  physics,  and  expects  to 
coach  basket  ball  and  manage  a  mandolin 
club. 

Helen  (Gulick)  King  is  secretary  to  the 
Aloha  Camps.  She  has  an  apartment  on 
the  top  floor  of  her  father's  house. 

Mary  Lambert  is  teaching  French  and 
Latin. 

Margaret  Leighton  is  secretary  to  the 
treasurer  and  chaperon  at  Westover 
School,  Middlebury,  Conn. 

Dorothy  Mellen  is  cashier  and  stenog- 
rapher with  the  Worcester  agency  of  the 
New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance 
Company. 

Maude  Mitchell  is  assistant  principal 
in  the  Pleasantville  High  School. 

Vera  Montville  is  teaching  in  the  School 
for  the  Deaf,  Frederick,  Md. 

Marion  Phelps  is  teaching  physics  at 
Vassar. 

Persis  Pottinger  is  teaching  mathemat- 
ics and  English  in  the  Wheeler  School, 
North  Stonington,  Conn. 

Mildred  Porter  is  laboratory  assistant 
in  the  Departments  of  Physics  and  Chem- 
istry at  Smith. 

Angela   Richmond  is  teaching  English, 


science,  history,  and  mathematics  at  Miss 
Guild  and  Miss  Evans'  School,  Boston. 

Mary  Ryan  is  teaching  history  and 
arithmetic  in  Derby  High  School. 

Helen  Strong  is  doing  publicity  work 
for  the  New  York  Women's  City  Club. 

Jean  Tait  is  a  chemist  in  the  Albany 
Hospital  and  assistant  in  the  Department 
of  Biological  Chemistry  of  Albany  Medical 
College. 

Doris  Taylor  is  going  to  open  tea  rooms, 
with  her  mother,  in  Oberlin,  O. 

Grace  Tolman  is  supervisor  of  music  in 
Wilton,  N.  H. 

Dorothy  Walker  is  taking  the  normal 
course  in  salesmanship  at  Mrs.  Prince's 
School  of  Salesmanship,  Boston. 

Isabel  Wardner  is  a  teacher  and  tutor 
at  Miss  Lee's  School,  Boston.  She  re- 
ceived an  M.  A.  degree  from  Radcliffe  in 
June. 

Margaret  Welles  is  "a  lady  of  leisure" — 
taking  several  courses  in  psychology, 
Bible,  and  pedagogy  at  Hartford  Theolog- 
ical Seminary,  doing  Sunday-school  work, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Charity  Organization,  Red 
Cross,  and  mission  work. 

Eleanor  Wild  is  attending  the  Columbia 
School  of  Journalism. 

Miriam  Wood  is  visitor  for  the  New 
York  Charity  Organization  Society. 

Elsie  Wright  is  teaching  at  Miss  Mill's 
School,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Aure  (Hyatt)  Bacon  is  in  Harrisonburg, 
Va.,  where  her  husband  is  superintendent 
and  general  manager  of  a  tent  factory 
where  pyramidal  army  tents  are  being 
made  for  the  Government. 
Ex-1916 

Dorothea  Banning  is  assistant  manager 
of  a  pecan  nut  plantation  in  Alabama, 
growing  delicious  nuts,  oranges,  grape  fruit, 
and  figs. 

Emily  Bowman  is  physical  director  in 
the  Peabody  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 
She  graduated  from  the  Chicago  Normal 
School  of  Physical  Education  in  1916,  was 
physical  director  in  Pittsburgh  play- 
grounds 1916-1917,  and  expects  to  get  a 
degree  of  B.  S.  from  the  University  of 
Pittsburgh. 

Carrie  Brown  is  teaching  in  Carrolton, 
111. 
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Katharine  Dougherty  is  assistant  in  the 
Department  of  Bacteriology,  Dental 
School,  University  of  Pennsylvania.  She 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania in  1916. 

Frances  Dunn  is  a  trained  nurse. 
Ruth  Fate,  after  being  out  of  college 
for  five  years,  is  entering   Northwestern 
University   in   the   sophomore  class   this 
fall,  to  work  for  a  B.  S.  degree. 

Esther  Katz  received  the  degree  of 
M.  A.  at  Teachers  College  in  191 7  and  is 
now  teaching  kindergarten  in  Morgan 
Park,  Duluth,  Minn. 

Katharine  Leonard  has  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  and  is  doing  decoding  and 
translating  for  the  Naval  Censorship  which 
does  all  the  cable  censoring  for  the 
Eastern  sea-board. 

Gertrude  Riley  has  a  very  responsible 
position  in  the  office  of  White  and  Wyck- 
off 's  paper  manufacturing  concern. 

Florence  Smith  is  domestic  science 
secretary  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Elizabeth  (Spahr)  Lytle  is  in  Kansas 
where  her  husband,  a  lieutenant  in  the 
cavalry,  is  stationed. 

Mary  Woods  is  teaching  in  Bradstreet. 
Note:  Lack  of  space  prevents  all  news 
received  from  being  published. 

New  addresses  of  regular  members  will 
be  printed  in  the  Alumnae  Register  in 
December,  those  of  ex-members  in  the 
next  Quarterly. 

1917 
Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1 100,  606  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago. 
Don't  forget  that  pledges  to  the  Dor- 
mitory Fund  are  to  be  paid  by  Nov.  1. 
And  those  of  you  who  haven't  pledged, 
do  so.  Half  of  you  are  unrepresented  in 
our  first  alumnae  gift;  19 17  ought  to  do 
better  than  that.  Please  send  contribu- 
tions to  the  class  treasurer,  Augusta  Gott- 
fried, St.  Mary's  School,  Garden  City, 
Long  Island,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Jeanette  Abbott  to  Lieut. 
Robert  Francis  Kitchell  on  Sept.  24.  She 
expects  to  live  in  Battle  Creek  where 
Lieut.  Kitchell  is  stationed. 

Amy  Ford  to  Edmund  R.  Stearns  on 
June  30.  Address,  11614  Ohlman  Av., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Harriette  Fulton  to  Lieut.  Lyman  D. 
Bothwell,  Jr.  on  Aug.  7. 


Dorothy  Hamilton  to  Lieut.  Charles 
F.  Brush,  Jr.  Lieut.  Brush  is  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  is  awaiting  an 
assignment  from  the  Government. 

Ellen  Luedeke  to  Kneeland  B.  Wilkes 
on  Sept.  8.  Mr.  Wilkes  is  instructor  at 
the  Taft  School,  Watertown,  Conn. 

Anne  Guerry  to  Lieut.  James  Y.  Perry 
on  Aug.  21.  They  are  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  S.  C,  for  an  indefinite  time. 

Rachel  Talbot  to  David  Beaty,  Jr.  on 
July  31.  Mr.  Beaty  is  in  the  Naval 
Reserve. 

Marjorie  Root  to  Lieut.  Robert  S. 
Gillett  on  Oct.  13.  Address,  Groton  Inn, 
Groton,  Mass. 

Katharine  Wing  to  Robert  W.  Williams. 

Ex-1917. — -Mildred  Adams  to  William 
Henry  Ellett,  Jr.  on  Mar.  31. 

Viola  Clark  to  Herbert  I.  Golding. 

Gladys  Pfaffmann  to  Millens  Walter 
Taft  on  June  27.  Marion  Fratt  was  maid 
of  honor.  Constance  Woodbury,  Peg 
Paine,  Alice  Watson  1917,  and  Evelyn 
Keith  ex-1917  were  bridesmaids.  Address, 
9  June  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 

Florence  Thompson  to  Frank  G. 
McLoughlin.  Address,  820  South  St., 
Utica,  N.  Y. 

Edith  Proctor  to  Harold  H.  Fletcher 
on  Oct.  3. 

Engaged. — N.  Shannon  Webster  to 
Capt.  Henry  H.  Worthington,  9th  Reg. 
U.  S.  Infantry.  Capt.  Worthington 
expects  to  leave  soon  for  France.  The 
wedding  will  be  immediately  after  the 
war. 

Carolyn  Stearns  to  Prince  Albert  Drum- 
mond  of  Waterville,  Me.  Mr.  Drum- 
mond  is  serving  with  the  1st  Mass.  Regi- 
ment of  Engineers,  B  Company. 

Ex-1917. — Antoinette  Clapp  to  Robert 
C.  Kelley,  Harvard  1917,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Margaret  Eddy  to  Albert  C.  Martens, 
University  of  Michigan  191 7. 

Gail  Hamilton  to  Martin  Luther  of 
Minneapolis.  Gail  expects  to  be  married 
November  first. 

Frances  Lincoln  to  Donald  S.  Seward 
of  Portland,  Me.  Mr.  Seward  is  with  the 
American  Ambulance  Field  Hospital  Serv- 
ice in  France. 

Marguerite  Marden  to  Dr.  R.  W. 
Turner  of  Albany. 
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Anna  Yeaton  to  Edward  Crutchley,  Jr. 
of  Brooklyn. 

Born. — Ex-1917.  To  Fanny  (Aldrich) 
Beard   a   daughter,  Barbara,  on  Jan.  17. 

To  Dorris  (Emerson)  Miller  a  daughter, 
Dorris. 

To  Alice  (Flannery)  Stair  a  daughter, 
Nancy  van  Auken,  on  June  4. 

To  Gertrude  (Ingram)  Parsons  a   son, 
William  Henry  2nd,  on  June  27. 
Otherwise  Occupied 

Eola  Akers  is  taking  courses  in  short- 
hand, typewriting,  domestic  science  and 
sewing. 

Marjorie  Allen  is  teaching  English  and 
education  in  the  Township  High  School 
in  Centralia,  111. 

Margaret  Ailing  is  going  to  Miss  Pierce's 
Shorthand  School  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Anderson  is  teaching  English 
and  German  in  Stoughton,  Mass. 

Margaret  Arndt  is  teaching  German 
and  history  in  Wrentham,  Mass. 

Aileen  Barrett  is  head  of  the  Contract 
Department  of  the  Nyal  Company  in 
Detroit. 

Janie  Bartlett  is  studying  at  Columbia 
for  an  M.  A.  in  mathematics. 

Marjory  Bates  is  a  teacher  attendant 
in  the  State  Custodial  Asylum,  Rome, 
N.  Y. 

Katharine  Baxter  is  teaching  in  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

Althea  Behrens  is  teaching  German  in 
Mrs.  Day's  School,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Hilda  Berry  is  a  file  clerk  with  Wm. 
Salomon  &  Company,  Investing  Bankers, 
New  York. 

Margaret  Bonnell  is  taking  a  course  in 
library  training  in  New  York  and  will 
specialize  in  cataloging. 

Lois  Brantly  is  taking  a  business  course. 

Ethel  Brennan  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  and  hopes  soon  to  be  with  Ginn 
and  Company. 

Emily  Bridgers  is  at  home  in  Raleigh, 
N.  C. 

Grace  Brownell  is  teaching  history  and 
English  in  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Anna  Campbell  is  starting  a  two  years' 
and  three  months'  course  of  nursing  in  the 
Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 

Helen  Cannon  is  a  clerk  in  the  State 
Department  of  Health. 


Dorothy  Carpenter  is  to  help  start  a 
private  kindergarten  among  other  things. 

Martha  Chandler  is  a  fellow  at  the 
South  End  Settlement  House  in  Boston. 

Dorothy  Clark  is  clerk  in  an  insurance 
company  and  learning  to  be  an  under- 
writer. 

Helen  Clarke  is  club  worker  in  the 
Henry  Street  Settlement,  New  York,  on  a 
fellowship. 

Lois  Clark  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  Simmons. 

Miriam  Cooke  is  going  to  the  Univer- 
sity of  Wisconsin  for  a  commercial  course. 

Sybil  Davis  is  an  examiner  at  Civil 
Service  Commission  in  Washington. 

Edith  Dexter  is  teaching  geography  and 
elocution  in  New  Haven. 

Mary  Dixon  is  studying  mechanical 
drawing  in  the  engineering  department  of 
the  Nathan  Mfg.  Co.  in  Flushing.  She 
says  "freshman  math,  and  practice  in 
making  signs  for  sings  were  good  prepara- 
tion." 

Margaret  Duff  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Pittsburgh. 

Isabel  Gardner  is  busy  "taking  care  of 
one  father  and  four  brothers." 

Doris  Gardner  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Sanna  Gasslander  is  working  in  the 
Bureau  of  Social  Statistics. 

Katharine  Gladfelter  is  taking  a  five 
months'  course  at  Normal  in  Louisville. 

Augusta  Gottfried  is  teaching  at  St. 
Mary's  in  Garden  City  and  collecting 
class  pledges! 

Marion  Gould  is  editorial  assistant  on 
the  100  %  Magazine  of  which  her  brother 
is  editor. 

Marion  Gude  is  teaching  Latin  and 
algebra  in  Stroudsburg,  Pa. 

Selma  Gulick  is  working  in  the  publicity 
department  of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Com- 
pany, New  York. 

Astrid  Gustafson  is  laboratory  assistant 
in  the  Worcester  City  Hospital. 

Helen  Hastings  is  teaching  English  in 
Keene,  N.  H. 

Katharine  Hawxhurst  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  history  in  Washington. 

Hester  Hoffman  is  in  The  Hampshire 
Bookshop,  which  has  moved,  by  the  way, 
next  door  to  Boyden's. 
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Daisy  Hoist  is  secretary  to  the  prin- 
cipal of  the  public  school  in  Lansdowne, 
Pa. 

Louise  Hompe  is  graduate  assistant  in 
microbiology,  M.  A.  C. 

Marion  Hooper  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  the  Kentucky  College  for  Women,  Dan- 
ville, Ky. 

Mary  Hudnut  is  going  to  Miss  Pierce's 
Shorthand  School. 

Alice  Hueston  is  teaching  English  and 
mathematics  in  Bethel,  Conn.,  President 
Seelye's  old  home. 

Eleanor  Humphreys  is  a  pathological 
chemist  in  the  Hahnemann  Hospital, 
Rochester. 

Eleanor  Hunsicker  is  taking  a  post- 
graduate course  in  art  and  history  at 
Wellesley. 

Muriel  Irving  is  a  laboratory  assistant 
with  the  Western  Electric  Company  in 
Tompkinsville,  N.  Y. 

Ruth  Jenkins  is  studying  interior  dec- 
orating at  the  New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts. 

Katharine  Johnson  is  taking  a  business 
course. 

Helen  Jones  is  taking  a  course  in  agri- 
culture, poultry  raising  and  animal  hus- 
bandry at  the  College  of  Hawaii.  She 
will  turn  her  motor  boat  over  to  the 
Government  and  would  like  to  drive  it 
herself. 

Anne  Keenan  is  studying  music  in 
Boston. 

Helen  Kingsley  is  an  assistant  in  the 
Springfield  Bureau  of  Municipal  Research. 

Marie  Knowles  is  assistant  to  the  Dean 
of  Women  at  Bates  College,  Maine. 

Louise  Lange  is  an  actuary  in  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company 
in  Hartford,  Conn.  Raelene  Leavitt  is 
there  and  Dorothy  Lorentz. 

Esther  Lippitt  is  at  home  this  year, 
evidently  trying  to  recover  from  being  a 
secretary ! 

Mathilde  Loth  is  going  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Columbia. 

Margaret  Lylburn  is  in  the  Chase 
National  Bank. 

Jane  McBrier  is  taking  a  business 
course. 

Lillian  Miller  is  an  actuary  in  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company. 


Florence  Miner  is  "teacher  of  gym- 
nastics and  supervisor  of  athletics"  at 
the  Lincoln  School,  Providence. 

Charlotte  Morgan  is  teaching  in  San 
Juan,  Porto  Rico. 

Marion  Morris  is  advertising  manager 
of  the  Dwight  Hamlin  Company,  Pitts- 
burgh. 

Louise  Morton  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons,  as  is  Beatrice  New- 
hall. 

Katharine  Nissley  is  to  train  to  teach 
the  blind,  which  will  lead  to  rehabilitation 
work  for  soldiers. 

Grace  Nute  is  beginning  three  years' 
work  at  Radcliffe  to  obtain  a  doctor's 
degree  in  political  science. 

Mary  Owen  is  teaching  mathematics  and 
being  a  house  mother  at  the  Principia 
School,  St.  Louis. 

Margaret  Paine  is  taking  a  course  at 
the  Garland  School,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Payne  is  studying  to  be  a 
private  secretary. 

Helen  Pierson  is  teaching  English  and 
history  in  Washington. 

Dorothy  Pratt  is  a  newspaper  reporter 
on  the  Republican  in  Waterbury,  Conn. 
She  is  "gaining  experience  in  everything 
from  interviewing  millionaires  to  living 
within  my  salary." 

Margaret  Price  is  studying  art  in  New 
York. 

Marion  Riley  is  assistant  secretary  at 
the  Chemists'  Club  Bureau  of  Employ- 
ment, New  York. 

Lucena  Robinson  is  an  assistant  chem- 
ist in  the  General  Chemical  Company, 
Marcus  Hook,  Pa. 

Stella  Rosoff  is  a  laboratory  assistant  in 
the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York. 

Dorothy  Ross  is  at  home. 

Margaret  Scoville  is  taking  graduate 
work  in  bacteriology  and  hygiene  at  Yale. 

Ruth  Shepard  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Marion  Sherwood  is  assisting  in  the 
typhoid  laboratory  in  the  research  labora- 
tories of  the  Department  of  Health,  New 
York. 

Helen  Slaughter  is  studying  medicine 
at  the  University  of  Michigan. 

Florence  Smith  is  secretary  of  the  Red 
Cross  in  Normal. 
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Margaret  Smith  is  taking  courses  in  the 
business  college. 

Theodate  Soule  is  assistant  to  the 
general  secretary  of  the  Consumers'  League 
of  Connecticut. 

Eleanor  Spencer  is  a  demonstrator  in 
the  Art  Department  at  Smith. 

Gwendolyn  Stanton  is  taking  a  two- 
year  course  in  household  economics  at 
Simmons. 

Carolyn  Stearns  is  teaching  music  in 
Greensboro,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Stevens  and  Marjorie  Strong 
are  taking  housekeeping  courses  at  Sim- 
mons. 

Madeleine  Swett  is  studying  chemistry 
in  Northampton. 

Marjorie  Swett  is  clerical  assistant  to 
the  Committee  on  Endowment,  Kinder- 
garten Institute  Society,  Chicago. 

Marguerite  Swift  is  "working  at  one  of 
the  Boston  base  hospitals,  making,  pack- 
ing and  labelling  surgical  dressings  to  go 
abroad;  955,000  last  month." 

Feme  Taylor  is  an  assistant  chemist  for 
the  General  Chemical  Company  near 
Chicago. 

Nora  Thomas  is  teaching  French  in 
Indianapolis. 

Dorothy  Thompson  is  going  to  the 
Garland  School,  Boston. 

Sarah  Trask  has  a  clerical  position  with 
Cheney  Brothers,  South  Manchester, 
Conn. 

Chrystine  Wagner  is  the  manager  of 
the  stock  room,  Cleveland  Red  Cross. 

Florence  Ward  is  motoring  West  and 
will  spend  the  winter  in  California  and 
Honolulu. 

Catharine  Weiser  is  training  to  be  a 
nurse  at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New 
York. 

Elizabeth  Wells  is  training  to  be  a 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  secretary,  a  two  years'  course 
with  a  year  of  practical  work  intervening. 

Virginia  Whitmore  is  assistant  to  the 
principal,  and  supervisor  of  the  play- 
ground at  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement 
School,  Harlan  County,  Ky. 

Margaret  Witter  is  studying  chemistry 
at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital 
and  living  with  Anne  Minot  1915. 

Esther  Wolfe  is  teaching  music  in  the 
public  schools  at  Caldwell,  N.  J. 


Constance  Wood  is  student  worker  with 
the  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial 
Union  of  Boston. 

Wilhelmina  Wright  is  doing  clerical 
work  in  the  efficiency  system,  Cheney 
Brothers,  South  Manchester,  Conn.,  a 
new  opening  for  women  due  to  the 
war. 

Ex-1917 

Harriet  Barnes  has  had  two  years' 
training  as  a  nurse  at  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Gertrude  Benjamin  has  been  acting 
with  the  Harlequin  Players  of  Kansas 
City. 

Margaret  Evens  is  a  stenographer  at 
M.  A.  C. 

Marian  Fuller  graduated  from  Miss 
Wheelock's  Kindergarten  School,  Boston 
and  is  now  teaching. 

Katharine  Groesbeck  has  been  writing 
for  the  Boston  Evening  Record  and  Sunday 
Herald.  She  leaves  for  France  in  Novem- 
ber to  drive  an  ambulance  for  the  American 
Unit  and  to  write  articles. 

Eleanor  Landon  is  taking  the  illustra- 
tive advertising  course  at  New  York 
School  of  Fine  and  Applied  Arts. 

Allie  Lowe  is  student  and  public  reader 
at  Northwestern  University,  Evanston, 
111. 

Anna  Yeaton  is  training  to  be  a  nurse 
at  the  Prospect  Heights  Hospital,  Brook- 
lyn. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Marion  Fisk, 
Mary  McNair,  Lee  (Fowler)  Merrill, 
Anna  Moore,  Adah  Nicolet,  Cora  Pitt- 
man,  Constance  Ray  nor,  Constance 
Roberts. 

New  Permanent  Addresses. — Stella 
Abrams,  3822  Whitland  Av.,  Nashville, 
Tenn. 

Emily  Bridgers,  406  N.  Blount  St., 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Sybil  Davis,  2558  36  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

New  temporary  addresses  so  numerous, 
please  see  Alumnae  Register  for  them,  or 
write  the  secretary. 

There  are  many  others  teaching,  taking 
business  courses,  and  "at  home,"  and 
needless  to  say  everyone  is  giving  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  Red  Cross  work. 
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NOTICES 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  and  material 
for  publication  to  Miss  Hill.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising 
should  be  sent  to  Miss  Elizabeth  Eddy,  30  State  St.,  Boston. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  April  30,  and 
July  30,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  she 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  copies.  She  asks  for  your  co- 
operation in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address. 

If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless  noti- 
fied to  the  contrary,  the  business  manager  will  assume  that  you  wish 
your  subscription  to  continue. 

Florence  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 

ROOMS  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at 
Commencement.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications 
for  these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be 
made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  The  price  of  board  and  room  for  the  five  days  or  less  time  will  be 
announced  later.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1. 
After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to 
the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be 
assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applica- 
tions have  been  received.  So  far  as  possible,  alumnae  who  expect  to  be  present  for  only 
a  day  or  two  should  engage  places  off  the  campus,  reserving  the  campus  rooms  for  alum- 
nae who  remain  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Commencement  period. 

Secretaries  of  the  reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should 
make  applications  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall. 

JOIN  THE  ARMY 

There's  to  be  one — and  it's  easy  to  join!  There  will  be  no  mother's  tears  or  heart- 
breaking partings  but  there  will  be  glory!  And  you — Smith  Alumnae —  it  is  you  who 
may  prolong  it  through  the  years!  So — join  now.  Put  on  your  thinking  caps,  take 
up  the  pen,  call  on  the  lyric  Muse  and  write  a  Song — an  Alumnae  Marching  Song — for 
the  Battle — the  Contest — is  still  on  and  the  victor  is  yet  to  come.  Remember  the 
U.  S.  A. — the  United  Smith  Alumnae — need  you  and  the  "willing  bit"  is  everywhere 
a  propos.  Let's  be  up  and  doing  and  cease  forever  the  awful  necessity  of  learning  a 
new  tune  each  year! 

Send  all  contributions  to  Florence  M.  Eis,  184  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  before  or  on 
but  not  after  February  20. 

THE   QUARTERLY'S   CHRISTMAS  CARDS 

Do  not  forget  that  the  Quarterly  would  make  a  very  desirable  Christmas  or  birthday 
gift  for  someone  who  is  not  already  a  subscriber.  Miss  Snow  will  be  glad  to  furnish, 
upon  application,  a  very  attractive  card  printed  in  white  and  gold  and  stamped  with 
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the  senior  pin,  which  says:  "This  entitles   to  a  year's  subscription 

to  the  Smith  Alumnae  Quarterly  for  the  year  beginning "     These  cards 

may   be  sent  as  Christmas  cards  and  will  be  followed  by  the  next  number  of  the 
Quarterly  published  in  February. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS,    1918 

Applications  will  not  be  received  until  April  I,  1918.  Every  application  received 
after  that  date  will  be  considered  a  final  order  for  tickets  and  no  request  to  confirm  the 
application  will  be  made.     The  play  this  year  will  be  "The  Winter's  Tale." 

LANTERN   SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings 
and  college  life.  Pictures  of  President  Neilson  and  the  Smith  Unit  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  set.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General 
Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

REPRODUCTIONS   OF   BAS-RELIEF 

Small  bronze  reproductions  of  the  bronze  bas-relief  of  President  Seelye,  presented  by 
the  Class  of  1904  as  its  decennial  gift  to  the  College,  may  be  had  by  sending  $2.00  to 
Miss  Florence  Snow,  College  Hall,  Northampton. 

COLLEGE   PIN 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith 
College,  for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  &  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the 
order  and  the  price  of  the  pin.  The  price  of  the  pin  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety 
clasp. 

THE  STUDENTS'  AID  FELLOWSHIP 

The  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society  will  offer  again  next  year  a  five  hundred  dollar 
fellowship  for  training  in  vocational  work  This  fellowship  is  open  to  members  of  1916, 
1917,  and  1918,  and  applications  should  be  made  before  February  15,  1918.  Further 
information  concerning  the  fellowship  may  be  obtained  from  Miss  Suzan  R.  Benedict, 
29  Kensington  Avenue,  Northampton,  Massachusetts. 


REGISTRATION  OF  OTHER  COLLEGES 

Bryn  Mawr  College. — There  are  registered  for  the  year:  seniors,  68;  juniors,  99; 
sophomores,  92;  freshmen,  1 41 ;  graduate  students,  76.     Total  476. 

Mount  Holyoke  College. — There  are  registered  for  the  year:  seniors,  187;  juniors, 
182;  sophomores,  209;  freshmen,  266;  special  student,  1;  graduate  students,  II.  Total 
856. 

Vassar  College. — There  are  registered  this  year:  seniors,  266;  juniors,  237;  soph- 
omores, 285;  freshmen,  336.     Total  (undergraduates)  1124. 

Wellesley  College. — There  are  registered  this  year:  seniors,  318;  juniors,  352; 
sophomores,  407;   freshmen,  454;  specials,  58;   graduates,  23.     Total  1612. 
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The 

Hampshire  Jlooksifjop  3Jnc. 

announces  its  removal  to  192  Main  Street 
where  returning  Alumnae  will  always  find  a 
hearty  welcome. 

<|  With  more  convenient  quarters  and  better  business  facilities  we  are  ready 
for  your  Christmas  orders. 

<&  The  Bookshop  is  already  known  for  its  Christmas  cards.      May  we  send 
you  an  assortment  for  25c,  50c,  $1,  $2  ? 

All  Christmas  packages  for  our  men  in  France  must  be  mailed  before  November  1 5th. 
Board  of  Directors  1917-1918 

Mary  Byers  Smith,  '08,  President 

MAY  HAMMOND,  '03,  Treasurer  MARION  E.  DODD,  '06,  Secretary  and  General  Manager 

Ora  Mabelle  Lewis  '00  John  C.  Hildt 


Registered 
Trade  Mark 


Established 
Half  a   Century 


James  McCutcheon  &  Company 

The  Greatest  Treasure  House 
of  Linens  in  America 

Importers  and  retailers  of  fine  Table  Linens,  Bed  Linens, 
Towels,  Bed  Coverings,  French  and  Domestic  Lingerie  and  Corsets, 
Ladies'  Outer  Garments,  Washable  Dress  Goods,  Ladies'  Hosiery, 
Neckwear,  Veilings,  etc. 

Our  department  for  Pure  Linen  Handkerchiefs  offers  the  largest 
and  choicest  selection  in  the  country. 

Trousseaux  and  Outfits  of  All  Kinds  a  Specialty 
Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and   33d  Streets,  N.  Y. 
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MUSIC 

C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

Publishers  of 

Smith  College  Songs,  cloth 

Net 

$1.50 

Smith  College  Songs,  paper 

Net 

SI. 00 

SakuntaU.    By  Louis  A.  Coerne 

Net 

$2.00 

MOSIC  TO  SMITH    COLLEGE    SENIOR 

DRAMATICS 

The  Pretenders.     1908 

Net 

$1.00 

A  Winter's  Tale.    1910 

Net 

$1.00 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.    191 1 

.Net 

SI. 00 

Macbeth.    1912 

Net 

$1.00 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     1913 

Net 

$1.00 

All  the  Choruses,  Vocal  and  Piano  Compositions 

published  under  the  auspices  c 

f  the 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 

NEW   QUARTERS 

2  B  Park  Street 

Boston 

Massachusetts 

The  Smith  College  Song  Book 

1915  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  $1.60;  Paper,  $1.00. 

Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service 

College  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  60c,  postpaid;  Half  Morocco 
75c,  postpaid 

Price  list  of  Songs  and  Part -Songs  on  request 

Address 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE    GEORGE    FRY    CO. 

Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Jewelers 

119  South  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Class  Day  Invitations  and  Programs,  Wedding 

Invitations,  Dance  Programs,  Menus 

Class  Pins         Class  Rings         Medals         Cups 

Engravers  of  Smith  College  Commencement 
Invitations.  Programs,  and  Junior  Prom 
Programs  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915. 


WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

Skinner's  Silks 
Skinner's  Satins 

Always  the  FIRST  Choice  of  American  Women 

FOR    SALE   AT    ALL    DRYGOODS   STORES 
"Look  for  the  name  in  the  selvage" 


Mills:  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Stores:  NEW  YORK    -    CHICAGO     -    PHILADELPHIA 


BOSTON 
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Strength  and  Beauty 
Durability  and  Elegance 
Usefulness  and  Dignity 

are  essential  to  a  college  building.  The  art  of  the 
architect  must  be  properly  interpreted  in  brick 
and  stone  and  wood  by  a  competent  builder. 
Experience  and  skill  are  essential. 


□ 


□ 


□ 


CASPER  RANGER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Builders  of  high  class  structures  for  nearly  forty  years 

Main  Office,  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Branches  at  NEW   YORK   CITY   and    SPRINGFIELD,   MASS. 
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BUTLER  &  ULLMAN 

Formerly  H.  W.  Field 


jflortsts; 


We  grow 
our  Flowers 


That's  why 
they're  Fresh 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites  AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES  to  stop  at 
196  MAIN  STREET 

Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five     cents 

BEST   CATERING   IN   NORTHAMPTON 


W&t  Alumnae  i)ousie 

8  JBebforb  JEerrate,  JJortrjamptoii,  jfflass. 

1§"H 

Jfor  Visiting  Sllumnat  anb  Wntix  JfrienDs 

Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON    ::  MASSACHUSETTS 


American  and  European  Plans 

<J  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accommodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


'  We  are  advertised  by  our 
loving  friends" 


AIV     INTRODUCTION       L. 

EVERLASTING  FfflENDSNi 


CHOCOLATES 

FOSS-BOSTON 

I    SALE       WHERE      QUALITY    IS 
A  PPRE  C I A  TED    '• 


To  be  had  at 

Beckmann's 


Wh 


en  you  come 


back 


CALL  AT 

BECKMANN'S 

for  your  Ice  Cream  and  Candies 

247-249   MAIN   STREET 
THE  SAME  OLD  CORNER 


LOUISE   DAT   PUTNAM  LEE 

Interior  Decoration 

decorative  fabrics  and 

furniture  of  artistic 

individualitt 

wedding  gifts 


4  West  40th  Street 


New  York 
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Jfranklm  Linton  &  Co. 

Fifth  Avenue,  37th  and  38th  Streets,  New  York 

PARIS:  4  Rue  Martel  LONDON:  29  Jewin  Crescent 

A  Store  of  Individual  Shops 

(Registered) 

Thirty-two  Specialty  Shops  Under  One  Roof 

Exclusive  Apparel 

For  Women,  Misses,  Girls,  Boys  and  Infants 

At  Moderate  Prices 


Women's  Suits 
Women's  Gowns 
Women's  Coats 
Dressmaking  Salon 
Misses'  Suits 

Misses'  and  Girls'  Dresses 
Misses'  and  Girls'  Coats 
Women's  and  Misses'  Waists 
Women's  and  Misses'  Skirts 
Women's  and  Misses'  Corsets 
Women's  and  Misses' 

Tailored  Millinery 
Women's  and  Misses'  Gloves 
Women's  and  Misses'  Shoes 
Women's  and  Misses'  Hosiery 
Women's  Neckwear 
Women's  and  Misses'  Veilings 


Women's  Paris  Millinery 
Women's  and  Misses'  Furs 
Women's  and  Misses'  Lingerie 
Women's  Boudoir  Gowns 
Women's  and  Misses' 
Knit  Underwear 
Riding  and  Sport  Apparel 
Bathing  Dresses  and  Accessories 
Mourning  Apparel 
Girls'  and  Boys'  Shoes 
Girls'  and  Boys'  Hosiery 
Boys'  Clothing  Shop 
Boys'  Furnishing  Shop 
Infant  Outfitting  Shop 
Handkerchiefs 

Perfumery  and  Toilet  Articles 
Leather  Goods  and  Stationery 
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The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fireproof  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Winter 
Basketball  Field.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar  and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  Outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basketball,  tennis, 
riding,  golf. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Head 


HILLSIDE 

A   SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS 

NORWALK,  CONN. 


Miss  Margaret  R.  Brendlinger,  A.  B.  Vassar,  Prio 

Miss  Vida  Hunt  Francis,  B.  L.  Smith,  Associate 


The  School  is  delightfully  located  on  a  hill  in  the 
picturesque  New  England  town  of  Norwalk,  on 
Long  Island  Sound,  within  little  more  than  an 
hour's  ride  from  New  York  City. 

The  Homestead  bouses  the  older  girls,  the  Lodge, 
the  younger.  Separate  Schoolhouse  built  in  1912. 
New  Gymnasium  40  by  75  feet. 

Special  attention  to  home  life  and  general  well 
being  of  girls. 

College  Preparatory,  General  and  Special  Courses. 
Certificate  to  Vassar,  Smith,  Wellesley  and  Mount 
Holyoke.  Small  classes  allow  of  individual  atten- 
tion, but  the  school  is  sufficiently  large  to  provide 
the  stimulus  of  competition.    Circular  on  request. 


Abbot  Academy  Mads°avcehuse«s 

Fo""^d  1828  A     SCHOOL     FOR     GIRLS  23  Miles  from  Boston 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.    Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss   Burnham  in   1887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.   Thompson,   Headmistress 

Northampton  Massachusetts 
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If  Advice  about  the  kinds  of  protection  and  invest 
ment  that  are  especially  suited  to  the  needs  of  women 


MILDRED  HANSELL  LANE 
Life  Insurance 


MELLOR  &  ALLEN 

The  Provident  Life 
&  Trust  Company 


149  BROADWAY 
NEW  YORK  CITY 


Rogers  Hall  School 

FOR    GIRLS 

FACES  ROGERS  FORT  HILL  PARK 
35    MINUTES   FROM    BOSTON 

THOROUGH  preparation  for  all 
colleges.  Rogers  Hall  is  now 
represented  in  Bryn  Mawr,  Rad- 
cliffe,  Smith,  Vassar,  University  of 
Chicago,  and  Wellesley.  Large 
grounds  for  outdoor  sports.  Expe- 
rienced instructors  in  charge  of  all 
athletics.  New  Gymnasium  and  Swim- 
ming Pool.     For  catalogue,  address 

MISS  OLIVE  SEWALL  PARSONS 

Principal 
LOWELL,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
FACULTY  COMMITTEE  ON  RECOMMENDATIONS 

registers  Smith  alumnae  and  former  stu- 
dents who  wish  assistance  in  securing 
teaching  or  non-teaching  positions  :  :    :  : 

Address  AMY  L.  BARBOUR,  Chairman, 
or  HELEN  A.  BARNUM,  Secretary, 
6a  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass- 


Are  You  "Keeping  Up"  With  The 
Best  Thought  On 

THE  WORLD  IN  RECONSTRUCTION? 
THE 

YALE  REVIEW 

A  National  Quarterly  Addressed  to 
the  Intelligent  American  Reader, 
will  publish  during  191 8  a  Series  of 
Articles  by  Leading  American  and 
European  Thinkers  on 

Important  Aspects  of  the  War 

The  Role  of  the  United  States 

The  Coming  Peace 

Other  Articles  to  Appear  in  Early  Numbers: 

The  American  Essayist  in  War  Time,  by 

Agnes  Repplier. 
The  War  Poets,  by  Professor  John  Ers- 

kine  (of  Columbia). 
Letters  of  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  edited 

by  M.  A.  De  Wolfe  Howe  (of  Harvard). 
Art  and  Education,  by   Arthur  Kingsley 

Porter  (Art  Critic). 
Impressions  of  the  Volga,  by  Miss  Olive 

Gilbreath. 
Concerning   Genius  and  Long  Hair,    by 

Brian  Hooker  (Poet  and  Essayist). 
The  Question  of  Food,  by  L.  D.  H.  Weld 

(Food  Supply  Expert). 
Christian  Pacificism,  by  Professor  B.  W. 

Bacon  (of  Yale). 

POEMS 

by  Louis  Untermeyer,  Irene  McLeod,  Lee  Wilson 
Dodd,  and  Several  New  Poets  will  appear  in 
coming  numbers. 

Special  Introductory  Offer.  In  order  to  show 
what  The  Yale  Review  has  been  doing  in  verse,  the 
editors  will  give  to  each  person  sending  in  a  new 
subscription  for  iqi8  an  attractively  bound  Book  of 
Yale  Review  Verse  with  poems  by  Frost,  Masefield, 
Amy  Lowell,  Noyes,  De  la  Mare,  Fannie  Davis  Gif- 
ford,  and  other  well-known  poets.  Copies  of  this 
volume,  which  will  make  a  pleasing  Gift  Book,  may 
also  be  obtained  from  The  Yale  Publishing  Associa- 
tion for  seventy-five  cents. 


The  Yale  Review,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

For  the  enclosed  remittance  of  $2.50  you  may 
send  me  The  Yale  Review  for  one  year,  beginning 
January,  and  the  Book  of  Yale  Review  Yerse  FREE. 

Name 

Address 
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Veuve  Chaffard 

Pure  Olive  Oil 

Bottled  in  France 

In  Honest 
Bottles 

Full 
Quarts 
Pints 
Half-Pints 

Sold  By 

PARK  &  TILFORD,  New  York 
S.  S.  PIERCE  CO.,  Boston 


The  ''B'rusrv 


*?■<■■:■ 


1  O  make 
sure  against 
imitations 
always  look 
for  the  name 

PROPHYLACTIC 

and  the 
Yellow  Box 


mini ' ii  hi  inn. in' n mini nnnmiiiinmii- 
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FOR  WOMEN  ONLY 


HOTEL    RUTLEDGE 


Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  30th  St. 


New  York  City 


"In  the  Heart  of  Things' 

Every  Room  an  Outside  Room 

RATES:    American    Plan    (Including    Meals)  Room 
with  Use  of  Bath,  $2.00  and  $2.50.     Room  with 
Private  Bath,  $2.50  and  $3.00.  / 


European  Plan    (Without  Meals)   Room  with 
Use  of  Bath,    $1.00  and  $1.50.       Room 
with  Private  Bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00.  / 

Special  Weekly  Rates 

Detach  coupon  and  present  same  upon  register- 
ing and  receive  a  20%  discount  on  your  hotel 
and  restaurant  accommodations 


20% 

DISCOUNT 
COUPON 


MR.  CHAS.  MORTON  BELLAK 
Director 


/       On  Hotel  and  Restau- 
t        rant  Accommodations. 

HOTEL  RUTLEDGE 

For  Women  Only 


Lexinglon  Ave.  and  30lh  Si.,  New  York  City 
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WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  women  holding  responsible  positions 
in  business  offices?  Banks,  commercial 
houses,  corporations,  foundations  and  all 
kinds  of  organizations  are  liberal  users  of 
the  talents  of  women. 

Do  you  realize  that  it  is  the  preliminary 
training,  in  a  good  business  school,  that 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  and 
hold  such  positions? 

A  few  months  given  now  to  the  techni- 
cal training  that  is  necessary  for  success 
in  business  will  amply  repay  the  small 
cost  involved. 

INTERVIEW  OR  WRITE  MR.  MILLER. 


MILLER    SCHOOL 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building 

Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 

NEW    YORK 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College  ? 
Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 

Eleanor  P.  Spencer  —  Editor-in-chief 
Elizabeth  Miner,  Lawrence  House— BusinesB  Manager 


The  Delicious  COFFEE  which  Is  now  being 

served  to  Smith  College  students 

may  be  had  of  your  Grocer. 

Ask  for 

"CONSTITUTION"  COFFEE 

35c  Per  Pound 

E.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON  WORCESTER  DETROIT 


For 

Subscriptions 
to  All  Magazines 


SEND  TO 


Gladys  Smith  Duffee 

(1907) 
Box  203,  Marshfield,  Mass. 


NOTE:  I  will  gioe  ten  cents 
to  the  Smith  Relief  Unit,  for 
each  subscription  received 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College ;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal, 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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The  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls 

Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union 

264  Boylston  Street,  Boston 

A  Suggestive  Purchase  List  is  published  for  the  use  of  customers  order- 
ing by  mail.     Revised  Edition,  November,  1917,  price,  20  cents. 

BEST  BOOKS  FOR  YOUNG  PEOPLE 
PICTURES  FOR  LITTLE  CHILDREN  AND  YOUNG  PEOPLE 

RECOMMENDED  BOOKS  ON  THE  WAR 
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^Baking  Powder  breads  of 
corn  and  other  coarse 
flours  are  recommended." 
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Absolutely  Pure 

Makes  delicious  muffins,  cakes  and  coarse 

flour  breads. 
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4  level  teaspoons  Royal 

Baking  Powder 

2  tablespoons  sugar 

1  cup  milk 

2  tablespoons  shortening 

Sift  dry  ingredients  together  into  bowl; 

add  milk  and  melted  shortening  and 

beat    well.       Bake    in   greased    muffin 

tins  in  hot  oven  about  20  minutes. 
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washed  and  floured. 
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syrup  and  nutmeats  or  raisins.  Put 
into  greased  loaf  pan,  allow  to  stand 
30  minutes  in  warm  place.  Bake  in 
moderate  oven  40  to  45  minutes. 


The  above  recipes  are  from  our  red,  white  and  blue  booklet, 

"Best  War  Time  Recipes."   Sent  free  on  request.   Royal  Baking 
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THE   SPIRIT  OF  THE   GERMAN   PRESS 

Mary  Ormsbee  Whitton 

Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Whitton  wrote  special  articles  for  the  New  York  dailies, 
and  for  six  years  was  manager  of  the  editorial  bureau  of  the  New  York  Edison  Company, 
by  whom  she  is  now  retained  as  a  special  writer.  These  facts  explain  the  particular 
form  her  war  work  has  taken,  as  well  as  the  scientific  thoroughness  with  which  she 
accomplished  it. 

There  is  probably  no  phase  of  the  "enemy -alien"  question  which  has  produced 
less  light  and  more  heat  than  that  of  the  so-called  "foreign  language  press"  and 
its  alleged  disloyalty  to  the  American  cause.  From  one  side  there  have  come 
violent,  and  generally  somewhat  indefinite,  attacks  on  the  newspapers  printed  in 
enemy-tongues,  which  have  responded  with  loud-voiced  and  indignant  affirmations 
of  loyalty. 

The  outbreak  of  the  European  war  found  this  country  as  unprepared  to  deal 
with  possible  enemies  within  our  gates  as  with  those  across  the  water.  Indeed,  the 
problem  of  a  hostile  alien  press  was  entirely  new;  not  only  were  laws  lacking  for 
dealing  with  such  a  contingency,  but  there  existed  no  standards  of  loyalty  or  dis- 
loyalty, short  of  open  sedition  and  "inciting  to  violence,"  and  no  practical  way  of 
handling  such  possible  offenders. 

It  is  that  very  question  of  a  definition  of  loyalty  which  created  the  most  con- 
fusion; where  does  honest  criticism  end  and  hostile  obstruction  begin?  (We  have 
not  yet  answered  that  question  satisfactorily  so  far  as  our  own  newspapers  are 
concerned!)  Should  everything  short  of  direct  counselling  to  violence  be  con- 
sidered loyal?  Is  the  announcement  of  a  special  bureau  under  the  auspices  of  a 
pacifist  society,  to  take  care  of  the  rights  of  "conscientious  objectors,"  evidence 
of  design  to  obstruct  the  draft?  Should  support  of  the  Liberty  Loan  be  accredited 
sufficient  proof  of  patriotism,  when  coupled  with  strong  editorial  criticism  of  loans 
to  our  allies?  Like  the  man  who  says,  "  I  don't  know  anything  about  art,  but  I 
know  what  I  like,"  the  government  authorities  have  now  arrived  at  a  fairly  success- 
ful working  method  of  dealing  with  these  complexities,  although  they  have  prudently 
refrained  from  pronouncing  any  definition  of  loyalty. 

Before  the  war,  the  general  public  was  practically  unaware  of  the  existence  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  newspapers  and  periodicals  published  throughout  the 
country  in  alien  tongues  and  boasting  a  combined  circulation  running  into  millions 
— on  paper  at  least.  Under  the  term  enemy-alien  publications  should  be  included 
those  printed  in  German,  Hungarian,  Polish,  Bohemian,  and  nearly  every  other 
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tongue  spoken  in  the  Austrian  Empire,  as  well  as  those  in  Bulgarian  and  Turkish. 
Some  of  these  represent  so  small  an  influence  as  to  be  practically  negligible,  while 
by  far  the  most  powerful  are  the  papers  issued  in  German. 

Many  of  the  smaller  papers  operate  through  an  "Association  of  Foreign  Lan- 
guage Newspapers,"  managed  by  a  man  of  foreign  extraction,  said  to  be  married 
to  an  Austrian  countess  and  the  owner  of  extensive  estates  there.  Before  the  war, 
this  man  consorted  freely  with  wealthy  and  influential  Americans,  entertaining 
them  on  their  holiday  trips  to  Europe  at  his  Austrian  castle.  It  will  also  be  re- 
membered that  the  former  Austrian  ambassador  was  proved  to  have  made  pay- 
ments to  foreign-language  newspapers  circulating  among  aliens  working  in  the 
steel  plants  and  munition  factories.  And  it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  the  New 
Yorker  Staats  Zeitung,  undoubtedly  the  best-known  German  paper  in  this  country, 
is  now  proved  to  have  been  rescued  from  impending  bankruptcy  by  funds  ad- 
vanced by  former  Ambassador  von  Bernstorff. 

These  are  facts,  not  theories,  but  the  question  remains,  are  they  isolated  instances 
or  characteristic  ones?  The  best  way  to  judge  of  this  is  to  examine  the  contents 
of  the  papers  themselves.  To  be  scrupulously  fair,  let  us  disregard  those  utter- 
ances made  before  this  country  entered  the  European  conflict,  although  it  was  the 
violence  and  offensiveness  of  some  of  these  that  drew  public  attention  to  the 
German-American  papers.  But  with  the  declaration  of  war,  most  of  the  leading 
German-American  editors  promptly  pledged  themselves  to  purely  American  poli- 
cies thereafter. 

At  the  time  of  the  draft-number  drawing  last  summer,  it  occurred  to  several 
American  newspaper  editors  to  see  whether  the  German  press  was  living  up  to  its 
pledge  of  Americanism.  What  methods  were  pursued  by  other  newspapers  I  do 
not  know,  but  the  Brooklyn  Daily  Eagle  left  me  entirely  free.  I  was  to  read  about 
ten  German  papers  daily,  and  to  furnish  translations  of  any  material  considered 
worth  printing.  Three  days  later  the  Eagle  began  its  department,  "The  Spirit  of 
the  German  Press,"  which  was  continued  until  special  legislation  dealing  with 
disloyal  publications  went  into  effect  last  October.  My  list  of  newspapers  included 
the  leading  publications  from  coast  to  coast,  and  by  no  means  the  most  radical  ones. 

Now,  the  policy  of  a  newspaper  may  be  indicated  in  several  ways:  by  what  is 
omitted,  for  example,  as  well  as  what  is  printed.  Then  there  is  the  question  of 
emphasis;  valuable  front  page  space  and  arresting  headlines  testify  that  the  editor 
considered  this  or  that  important  news.  In  fact,  suppression  or  magnification  of 
news  is  a  more  dangerous  form  of  hostility  than  editorial  fulmination,  and  at  this 
sort  of  jugglery  the  Germans  have  been  masters  for  several  generations.  Remember 
that  all  Bismarck  did  to  the  Ems  dispatch  was  to  remove  a  few  conciliatory  phrases. 
Thus,  the  position  taken  by  the  German-American  press  must  be  judged  by  the 
selection  and  emphasis  of  news  as  well  as  by  editorial  comment. 

To  consider  first  the  handling  of  news  material,  a  very  little  reading  made  it  clear 
that  most  of  the  German -American  papers  were  "playing  up"  news  favorable  to 
Germany.  Thus,  in  the  last  week  of  July,  the  Westliche  Post  of  St.  Louis  an- 
nounced conspicuously  the  complete  withdrawal  of  the  Allies  from  the  Balkans  "in 
order  to  hold  the  West  Front."  This  was  put  forth  as  the  decision  of  the  Balkan 
conference  then  in  session ;  what  was  really  announced  was  the  withdrawal  of  allied 
troops  from  certain  Greek  posts,  which  the  Greeks  agreed  to  hold  against  the  Cen- 
tral Powers,  an  act  not  of  weakness,  but  of  courtesy  to  the  Greeks  who  had  driven 
out  the  pro-German  Constantine. 
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During  almost  the  entire  Flanders  offensive  of  the  British  in  August, — the  reader 
will  recall  notable  successes  at  Vimy,  Messines,  and  elsewhere, — the  majority  of  the 
German-American  papers  kept  announcing  German  victories.  The  Cincinnatier 
Volksblatt  one  Saturday  proclaimed  in  its  front-page  headlines:  "Germans  declare 
the  Result  of  the  Battle  so  far  a  German  Victory — At  all  Points  the  Enemy  Attacks 
were  beaten  off — The  Enemy  in  Spite  of  Heavy  Losses  has  gained  Nothing."  Aside 
from  the  deliberate  falsehoods  promulgated  in  this,  note  that  the  English  were 
referred  to  as  "the  enemy."  The  Monday  following  this,  the  New  Yorker  Herold 
omitted  all  mention  of  the  British  advance  before  Ypres  from  its  headlines,  and  the 
only  war  news  accorded  place  there  was  the  killing  of  a  Russian  general  by  mutinous 
troops. 

Other  suppressions  favorable  to  Germany  were  made  in  diplomatic  affairs. 
Readers  need  hardly  be  reminded  that  the  Sweden-Argentine  Luxburg  revelations 
constituted  news  of  the  first  importance.  This  material  was  given  out  from  Wash- 
ington in  time  for  the  Sunday  morning  papers,  September  9.  On  that  day  the 
New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  sandwiched  this  announcement  in  between  two  "spreads," 
one  of  which  proclaimed  in  large  type  the  willingness  of  Germany  to  give  up  Belgium. 
In  much  smaller  type  one  saw:  "Lansing  makes  Public  Luxburg  Dispatches — Ger- 
man Representative  at  Buenos  Aires  sends  Berlin  Strange  Advice — Mentions  the 
Possible  Untraceable  Sinking  of  Argentine  Ships." 

The  Deutsches  Journal,  a  Hearst  publication,  on  that  same  morning  had  one  big 
black  headline  across  its  front  page.  But  it  was  not  the  Swedish  affair;  it  read: 
"Washington  fears  that  Russia  is  lost— No  Help  from  Japan  and  England."  The 
New  Yorker  Herold  of  September  9  had  a  "front  page  spread,"  with  headlines  all 
across  the  page.  But  it  was  not  the  Swedish  disclosure;  it  was:  "  Democratization 
of  Germany  begun — Chancellor  promises  Election  Reforms — Parliamentary  Govern- 
ment Reform  in  Sight,"  and  so  forth.  Much  further  down,  amid  the  inconspicu- 
ous subheadings,  appeared  the  following:  "Sweden  accused  by  the  State 
Department — Its  Ambassador  in  Argentine  said  to  have  helped  the  Germans." 

Shortly  after  this,  the  State  Department  issued  a  long  expose  of  German  propa- 
ganda in  this  country,  showing  Austrian  money  given  to  foreign  language  newspapers, 
Irish  intrigues,  Bernstorff's  request  for  $50,000  to  influence  Congress,  et  cetera.  This 
statement  was  largely  ignored  by  the  German  papers,  some  of  which,  oddly  enough, 
printed  the  denials  of  Judge  Cohalan,  but  omitted  the  accusations  against  him. 

Later,  when  the  disclosures  were  made  of  German  machinations  in  Rumania, 
including  the  attempt  to  disseminate  disease  germs,  the  Philadelphia  M or  gen  Gazette 
took  good  pains  not  to  shock  the  sensibilities  of  its  German  readers  by  giving  this 
outrageous  performance  any  unnecessary  prominence.  It  was  relegated  to  the 
thirteenth  page,  opposite  the  fashion  notes.  These  instances  of  news  perversion 
might  be  continued  almost  indefinitely  if  space  permitted. 

Let  us  turn  to  another  manifestation  of  pro-Germanism:  that  revealed  in  edi- 
torial utterances.  The  less  flagrantly  German  papers  were  "neutral"  where  their 
editorial  pages  were  concerned,  these  being  devoted  mainly  to  local  events  and 
issues.  In  the  less  cautious  periodicals,  war  commentary  consisted  almost  entirely 
of  attacks  on  Great  Britain  and  Italy  for  greed;  pictures  of  dissatisfaction  in  France; 
intimations  of  evil  intentions  on  the  part  of  Japan;  magnifications  of  labor  disturb- 
ances here,  and  a  continual  harping  on  alleged  democratic  tendencies  in  Germany. 
The  appointment  of  a  Reichstag  committee  to  review  foreign  policies  was  hailed  by 
the  New  Yorker  Staats  Zeitung  as  indisputable  evidence  of  parliamentary  control. 
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One  may  mention  that  as  soon  as  this  committee  had  approved  the  Kaiser's  reply  to 
the  Pope  it  was  dismissed,  a  fact  that  received  practically  no  mention  in  the  German- 
American  press.  Possibly  the  height  of  editorial  shamelessness  was  reached  in  an 
article  in  the  Illinois  Staats  Zeitung,  suggesting  that  we  make  peace  with  Germany 
at  once,  giving  her  a  free  hand  in  the  East,  and  securing  in  return,  as  the  price  of  dis- 
honor, Germany's  South  American  trade.  If  some  reader  believes  that  these  are 
exaggerations,  he  will  find  the  complete  text  of  this  and  similar  utterances  in  the 
Eagle's  translations. 

Most  insidious  of  all  the  German  propaganda  was,  and  unfortunately  still  is, 
that  aimed  at  a  negotiated  peace.  It  is  the  most  dangerous,  for  while  all  of  the 
forms  of  hostility  described  so  far  are  somewhat  controlled  by  the  present  licensing 
law,  a  very  considerable  peace  agitation  can  be  worked  up  within  legal  letters. 
No  one  who  did  not  study  the  German  papers  last  summer  can  realize  how  extensive 
that  campaign  was.  Whatever  a  newspaper's  views  might  be  on  the  draft  or  the 
Liberty  Loan,  there  was  not  a  paper  coming  to  my  desk  that  was  not  out  for  a 
Czernin  peace,  or  a  Papal  peace,  or  a  Reichstag  peace,  or  any  old  kind  of  a  negotiated 
peace  that  could  be  brought  about  before  the  military  defeat  of  Germany.  The 
merest  whisper  of  a  peace  rumor  anywhere,  without  reference  to  its  credibility  or 
importance,  was  accorded  precedence  over  all  other  news  of  the  day.  Pacifist 
activities  were  awarded  columns  and  columns  of  valuable  newspaper  space — and 
newspaper  space  is  very  valuable  in  these  days  of  costly  print-paper.  Almost  equal 
attention  was  paid  to  the  vaguest  rumors  of  governmental  changes  within  the 
Empire,  any  and  all  being  described  as  effecting  the  democratization  demanded 
by  President  Wilson.  Turning  over  sets  of  translations  covering  a  period  of  seventy- 
five  days,  I  can  find  only  six  that  did  not  contain  definite  peace  propaganda. 

It  must  be  noted  that  all  of  these  examples  of  hostility  to  American  purposes 
antedate  the  present  licensing  law,  since  the  enactment  of  which  a  great  improve- 
ment in  tone  is  evident.  Whether  this  indicates  a  real  change  of  heart,  one  cannot 
tell ;  the  present  motto  of  the  German-American  press  appears  to  be,"  If  you  can't  be 
good,  at  least  be  careful." 

One  thing,  however,  remains  to  be  considered,  and  that  in  the  nature  of  specula- 
tion. After  the  breaking  off  of  relations  with  Germany  and  the  departure  of  von 
Bernstorff,  did  there  remain  in  this  country  a  sort  of  press  bureau,  to  direct  the 
policy  of  the  German-American  newspapers?  This  has  been  asserted  occasionally, 
but  no  proof  has  been  offered  the  general  public.  The  papers  themselves  provide 
enough  evidence  to  raise  the  question,  but  not  to  answer  it.  The  great  unanimity 
of  attitude  and  policy  hints  at  such  a  thing.  Certainly  "special  articles"  of  various 
kinds,  ranging  from  scholarly  and  skillfully  contrived  presentations  of  the  German 
government  as  representative,  to  sympathetic  appreciations  of  Constantine  of 
Greece,  made  the  rounds  of  papers  from  coast  to  coast.  Every  move  of  the  German 
foreign  office  was  prepared  for  weeks  in  advance,  in  the  German-American  press, 
long  before  word  of  it  appeared  in  the  most  enterprising  American  papers. 

The  most  striking  example  of  this  was  the  intensive  peace  campaign  waged  by 
the  German  papers  during  August  and  September.  It  started,  without  apparent 
reason,  before  the  Pope's  peace  offer.  It  was  continued,  also  without  explanation, 
several  weeks  after  the  rejection  of  the  German  answer.  This  agitation  coincided 
with  the  "peace  conference"  of  the  People's  Council.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  the 
foreign  rumors  stopped,  and  the  People's  Council  subsided, — and  all  this  without 
explanation.      Months  later,  word  leaked   through   from   a    "neutral"    country 
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that  early  in  September  Germany  put  out  a  peace  "feeler."  The  "feeler"  faded 
away;  so  did  the  peace  campaign  in  the  German  papers.  I  do  not  assert  any 
causal  connection;  I  merely  point  out  the  concomitant  variations. 

Another  argument  in  favor  of  a  supposititious  German  press  bureau  is  a  financial 
one.  Who  paid  the  cable  tolls  and  telegraph  bills  for  those  innumerable  articles 
under  European  date-lines,  that  appeared  in  even  small  and  poor  German  papers 
the  country  over?  The  enormous  expense  of  cable  tolls  is  a  fearful  drain  on  the 
resources  of  the  strongest  and  wealthiest  New  York  newspapers;  how  then  did 
these  weaker  brethren  stand  the  strain?  Is  it  possible  that  those  European  date- 
lines were  largely  ostensible,  and  that  the  articles  themselves  came  from  a  "foreign 
correspondent"  in  Jersey  or  anywhere  else,  well  informed  on  international  affairs, 
and  especially  on  what  Germany  was  going  to  do  next?  In  other  words,  did  not 
much  of  the  foreign  matter  in  the  German-American  press  originate  in  some  sort 
of  an  Imperial  bureau? 

I  hope  that  this  supposition  is  correct,  for  it  would  explain  why  the  German- 
American  papers  were,  on  the  whole,  so  much  more  "hyphenated"  than  the  average 
American  citizen  of  German  descent.  Possibly  the  pro-German  contents  of  the 
German-American  press  did  not  represent  what  the  German-American  public 
want,  but  what  was  purposely  thrust  upon  them  in  an  attempt  to  undermine  their 
loyalty  to  the  country  of  their  adoption. 


INDUSTRIAL  CHEMISTRY  FOR  WOMEN 

Emma  P.  Hirth 

Miss  Hirth  1905  is  head  of  the  Information  Department  of  the  New  York  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations.  Her  article  follows  one  in  the  November  Quarterly  by 
Miss  Foster  of  the  Department  of  Chemistry,  tracing  the  development  of  the  department 
in  scope  and  equipment;  and  it  is  interestingly  supplemented  by  the  contributions  of 
Miss  Foster  and  Miss  Rorke  on  pages  136  and  138  of  the  current  number. 

During  the  past  few  months  a  radical  change  has  taken  place  in  the  field  of  chem" 
istry  as  a  vocation  for  women.  The  withdrawal  of  men  from  all  industries,  together 
with  the  increase  in  the  number  of  industries  employing  chemists,  has  precipitated 
the  need  for  women  with  scientific  training.  For  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the 
country,  women  chemists  are  sought  by  copper  refineries,  ore  and  petroleum  com- 
panies, aluminum  and  rubber  corporations,  drug  manufacturers,  and  others.  To 
those  who  have  followed  the  slow  and  painful  entrance  of  women  into  industrial 
laboratories  the  present  situation  holds  something  paradoxical. 

Positions  in  research  laboratories  both  under  the  government  and  under  private 
control  have  long  been  opened  to  scientific  women, — and  opened,  moreover,  with  a 
satisfactory  degree  of  welcome.  In  the  various  federal  departments,  the  state  agri- 
cultural experiment  stations  and  boardsof  health,  in  hospitals,  and  in  private  labora- 
tories, the  opportunities  have  been  steadily  increasing  for  years  past,  and  the 
scientific  woman  has  made  a  permanent  place  for  herself.  There  is  probably  no 
field  of  work,  however,  in  which  a  more  deep-seated  prejudice  against  women  has 
prevailed  than  in  industrial  chemistry.  Less  than  a  year  ago  it  was  an  extremely 
difficult  task  for  a  girl  who  had  specialized  in  chemistry  in  college  to  break  into  an 
industrial  laboratory.  She  was  not  wanted  and  there  was  no  little  justice  in  the 
almost  universal  refusal  which  met  her  appeal  for  admission.     To-day,  however, 
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the  demand  for  women  chemists  is  so  great  that  the  occupational  bureaus  and  spe- 
cialized employment  agencies  despair  of  finding  trained  women  for  the  positions 
which  are  offered.  The  present  situation  would  be  too  hopeless  to  deserve  a  written 
statement  if  it  were  only  the  present  which  concerns  us.  More  and  more  firms, 
however,  are  considering  the  employment  of  women  chemists  and  we  must  prepare 
in  some  way  to  meet  in  the  future  a  demand  for  which  there  is  at  present  no  available 
supply. 

The  Department  of  Information  of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 
has  been  gathering  the  facts  for  analyzing  the  recent  prejudice  of  industrial  plants 
against  the  employment  of  women  and  the  data  concerning  the  experiences  of  the 
few  women  who  have  been  employed  in  these  plants,  so  that  we  might  arrive  at 
some  conclusion  as  to  the  intrinsic  value  of  the  positions  offered  and  the  desirability 
of  advising  young  women  to  prepare  themselves  for  such  work.  Questionnaires 
were  sent  to  the  chief  chemists  in  about  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  industrial 
plants,  and  to  all  the  women  in  the  country  who  were  known  to  be  engaged  in  this 
type  of  work.  The  present  statement  is  based  upon  the  returns  from  this  study  and 
it  may  prove  interesting  to  those  who  are  concerned  with  the  vocational  progress  of 
women  and  its  relation  to  their  education. 

There  seem  to  have  been  three  main  objections  on  the  part  of  employers  to  the 
employment  of  women  chemists.  (It  should  be  restated  here  that  the  present 
demand  is  due  in  no  sense  to  their  conversion  but  wholly  to  the  scarcity  of  trained 
men.) 

(i)  The  work  is  too  severe  and  trying  for  women. 

(2)  It  is  to  the  advantage  of  the  business  to  use  the  laboratory  as  a  training 
school  for  young  men  who  serve  an  apprenticeship  in  this  department  before  pro- 
motion into  the  "works"  as  foremen  or  superintendents. 

(3)  Women  show  insufficient  preparation. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  objections,  there  is  more  truth  than  fiction  in  it  and 
we  shall  be  convinced  by  it  exactly  to  the  extent  to  which  we  accept  the  philosophyof 
the  line  of  least  resistance.  This  philosophy  underlies  our  vocational  efforts  to  such 
a  degree  that  the  heads  of  scientific  departments  in  the  colleges  and  others  who  are 
called  upon  to  advise  girls  are  conscientious  objectors  to  the  industrial  laboratory 
as  a  workshop  for  the  young  women  chemists  who  are  training  for  future  work. 
They  urge  them  instead  to  enter  the  laboratories  of  the  hospitals,  boards  of  health, 
and  government  departments,  because  it  is  "easier"  to  get  in,  "easier"  to  secure 
promotion  and  salary  advancement,  and  on  the  whole  more  comfortable.  Small 
wonder  that  a  recent  division  superintendent  in  the  Department  of  Education  in 
New  York  City  expressed  regret  that  the  hand-work  done  by  the  girls  in  the  public 
schools  is  with  soft  and  pliable  materials:  cloth,  yarn,  butter,  milk,  foods  of  various 
kinds.  "The  girls  need  work  with  hard  and  resisting  stuff  for  the  strengthening  of 
their  muscles  and  their  minds, "  is  his  conclusion.  The  hours  in  industrial  labora- 
tories are  long — at  least  eight  hours  a  day,  frequently  more.  The  vacations 
seldom  exceed  the  two  weeks  which  are  offered  all  the  plant  workers.  The  plants 
are  frequently  situated  in  outlying  sections  in  which  it  is  undesirable  for  a  girl  to 
live  and  to  which  it  is  not  easy  for  her  to  commute.  The  objections  are  all  true,  but 
what  of  them?  The  successful  women  in  all  vocations  and  professions  are  success- 
ful only  to  the  extent  to  which  they  have  overcome  obstacles  and  discouragements. 
If  we  are  going  to  advise  girls  to  seek  only  the  well-upholstered  lines  of  activity,  let 
us  be  prepared  to  accept  gracefully  and  with  a  sense  of  our  own  responsibility  for  it 
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the  barrier  labelled,  "So  far  and  no  farther,"  which  even  in  this  enlightened  age 
stands  between  women  and  most  of  the  desirable  positions  in  the  country. 

The  second  objection  must  be  accepted  without  reply  so  long  as  women  are 
disqualified  from  the  administrative  positions  in  chemical  work.  The  apprentice- 
ship in  the  laboratory  is  the  best  possible  training  which  can  be  sought  by  the  young 
chemist  ambitious  to  rise  out  of  analytical  work,  for  there  can  be  tested  his  real 
understanding  of  the  chemical  processes,  his  fundamental  devotion  to  this  work, 
his  ability  to  cooperate  with  and  perhaps  to  supervise  other  employees,  and  per- 
chance also  his  originality  in  discovering  new  uses  of  by-products.  It  is  true  that 
most  women  would  be  unwilling,  even  if  they  were  offered  the  chance,  to  take  train- 
ing in  the  industrial  laboratory  for  an  administrative  position  in  the  works,  if  it 
involved  either  the  construction  of  factory  equipment  or  the  supervision  of  gangs 
of  foreigners  in  an  atmosphere  black  with  carbon.  But  these  objections  apply  to 
only  a  limited  number  of  industries:  namely,  those,  as  a  rule,  in  which  men  alone 
are  used  to  manufacture  the  product.  These  conditions  do  not  as  a  general  thing 
obtain  in  plants  which  employ  women  as  factory  hands,  and  the  woman  chemist 
should  not  be  dissuaded  from  entering  this  type  of  industry.  In  some  establish- 
ments there  seem  to  be  no  insuperable  barriers  to  their  becoming  chief  chemists. 

Of  the  forty-three  chief  chemists  in  industrial  plants  who  replied  fully  to  the  ques- 
tionnaire (exclusive  of  those  who  answered  by  letter)  seventeen,  or  a  percentage  of 
.372,  are  employing  women  chemists.  Of  these,  only  four  state  definitely  that  they 
were  employing  women  before  our  entrance  into  the  war;  most  of  the  others  have 
been  employing  them  only  during  the  past  few  months  and  admit  frankly  that  it  is 
an  experiment.  In  the  majority  of  these  laboratories  the  initial  salary  range  is 
from  $720  to  $900  a  year.  In  three  progressive  plants  the  employers  state  posi- 
tively that  there  is  no  limit  to  the  advancement  for  women  and  that  the  maximum 
salary  may  range  from  $3600  to  $5000  a  year.  The  others  quote  $1500  to  $3000  as 
the  maximum.  About  eighty-seven  per  cent  of  them  consider  the  future  promising 
for  women  chemists  who  are  sufficiently  trained  for  the  work. 

Inasmuch  as  most  women  who  specialize  in  science  seem  to  be  superficially 
trained,  the  third  objection  which  employers  have  offered  to  the  employment  of 
women  chemists  explains  adequately,  even  if  there  were  no  other  objections,  why 
they  have  been  received  with  so  little  enthusiasm.  In  industry,  there  are  three 
types  of  chemical  work  to  which  a  woman  may  aspire — analytical  work,  research 
work,  and  plant  operation.  The  first  is  entirely  routine  in  nature  and  unless  a  girl 
is  a  thorough  chemist  she  cannot  rise  out  of  it.  It  is,  however,  a  necessary  founda- 
tion for  the  other  two.  For  the  most  part  employers  in  large  industrial  plants  have 
had  little  confidence  in  the  chemical  training  of  the  average  college  girl  who  has 
specialized  in  that  subject.  They  emphasize  the  success  of  women  in  the  details  of 
routine  work.  They  praise  their  neatness,  faithfulness,  and  accuracy,  their  com- 
pliance, and  their  general  superiority  when  working  under  direction.  Criticism  is 
made,  however,  that  women  lack  initiative,  originality,  a  general  comprehension  of 
business  principles,  executive  ability,  and,  as  compared  with  the  graduates  of  men's 
colleges,  adequate  chemical  training.  Women,  they  say,  do  not  realize  the  latent 
possibilities  in  analytical  work  and  fail  to  grasp  its  commercial  importance. 

The  young  women  who  are  at  present  engaged  in  industrial  chemistry  and  who 
replied  to  our  questionnaires,  have  much  of  value  to  contribute  to  this  subject. 
They  are  unanimous  in  urging  other  women  to  enter  industrial  work.  Their  com- 
ments on  the  subject  of  training  reveal  some  of  the  weaknesses  in  interdepartmental 
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correlation,  in  undergraduate  work.  Many  of  them  advise  more  thorough  ground- 
ing in  chemistry  than  can  be  had  at  present  in  the  women's  colleges.  Several  specify 
the  need  of  at  least  a  year's  additional  scientific  work  at  a  technical  college.  All  of 
them  point  out  the  importance  of  mathematics,  at  least  through  calculus,  as  the 
sine  qua  non  of  advancement.  It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  of  the  six  large  Eastern 
colleges  for  women,  in  all  of  which  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  girl  to  make  chemistry 
her  major,  there  are  two  which  mention  possible  groupings  that  include  mathematics, 
but  there  is  only  one  whose  current  catalog  indicates  a  prerequisite  in  mathematics 
for  even  the  advanced  courses  in  chemistry.  If  we  are  going  to  advise  girls  who 
specialize  in  chemistry  to  take  at  least  a  year's  work  in  one  or  two  other  sciences 
because  in  most  high  schools  they  are  obliged  to  teach  more  than  one  science,  shall 
we  not  also  be  quite  fair  to  them  and  explain  that  with  a  second  year  of  college  math- 
ematics a  still  wider  choice  of  occupation  will  be  open  to  them?  A  large  percentage 
of  the  women  who  replied  have  found  a  knowledge  of  calculus  absolutely  essential; 
one  who  had  never  had  a  course  in  that  subject  had  studied  it  at  night  at  great  sacri- 
fice. Many  of  them  recommend  a  course  in  physics  also.  One  successful  young 
chemist  advises  a  supplementary  course  after  college  in  scientific  management  and 
efficiency,  because  she  believes  that  the  best  chance  a  woman  has  for  original  ex- 
pression is  in  reorganization  and  in  the  development  of  greater  efficiency.  This 
young  woman  has  advanced  after  a  year  of  intensive  experience  to  the  directorship 
of  the  copper  battery  department  in  a  metals  refining  company  where  she  has 
charge  of  the  electrolytic  analysis  of  copper  bullion.  Others  also  are  holding  interest- 
ing positions.  One  is  a  drug  assayer  and  research  chemist  in  synthetic  drugs, 
another  is  engaged  in  the  analysis  of  steel,  still  another  is  doing  research  work  for 
liquid  glue,  household  oils,  metal  polishes,  and  poultry  food.  A  consulting  chemist 
who  is  employed  by  several  companies  isworkinginherfreetimeforadoctor'sdegree. 

There  are  many  who  believe  that  graduate  work  is  desirable  if  a  woman  hopes  to 
be  a  successful  chemist,  and  unquestionably  a  higher  degree  is  of  material  assistance 
in  obtaining  the  advance  grades  in  government  service.  In  this  connection  a  slight 
difference  in  the  training  advisable  for  industrial  as  compared  with  non-industrial 
positions  may  be  noted.  For  both  a  thorough  foundation  in  science  is  absolutely 
essential.  For  the  more  desirable  positions  in  the  civil  service,  specialization  before 
entrance  is  necessary.  On  the  other  hand,  for  industrial  positions  it  is  important 
for  the  girl  to  secure  her  special  training  in  the  laboratory  of  the  industry  chosen, 
for  the  reason  that  the  specific  branch  will  vary  with  the  industry,  and  the  technique 
with  the  plant. 

The  fundamental  requirement  for  real  success  in  any  branch  of  scientific  work 
is  the  scientific  spirit.  The  lack  of  it  accounts  in  large  measure  for  the  pathetically 
small  number  of  women  listed  as  members  of  the  learned  societies.  When  women 
interest  themselves  more  deeply  and  with  a  keener  sense  of  their  responsibility  in 
all  efforts  to  extend  the  amount  of  available  scientific  knowledge,  they  will  have 
established  their  claim  to  the  best  opportunities  in  this  field  of  work. 


THE  WOMAN'S  LAND  ARMY 

At  the  suggestion  of  Ethel  (Puffer)  Howes  1891  and  Laura  (Crane)  Burgess  1896, 
members  of  the  advisory  council  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  this  statement 
of  the  chairman,  Delia  West  Marble,  is  printed  in  the  Quarterly.  On  January 
19  Mrs.  Burgess  set  forth  the  project  to  the  undergraduates  of  Smith  College  and  much 
enthusiasm  was  shown.  Younger  alumnae  should  be  able  to  join  Land  Army  units. 
All  alumnae  will  find  in  the  proposals  of  the  committee  suggestions  for  work  that  they 
can  do  in  their  own  communities  to  further  what  bids  fair  to  be  one  of  the  biggest  and 
most  useful  of  women's  war  organizations.  But  whatever  is  to  be  done  must  be  begun 
quickly,  since  February  is  the  month  when  the  farmer  plans  his  spring  work,  and  many 
farmers  have  stated  that  they  must  materially  reduce  last  year's  acreage  because  of  the 
labor  shortage. 

The  seriousness  of  the  approaching  crisis  in  the  agricultural  situation,  due  in 
large  measure  to  the  shortage  in  farm  labor,  calls  for  immediate  and  concerted 
action  throughout  the  United  States.  In  order  to  help  solve  this  serious  agricul- 
tural problem,  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  called  a 
conference  in  New  York  City  on  December  21.  This  conference  resolved  itself 
into  an  Advisory  Council  of  the  Woman's  Land  Army  of  America,  the  purpose  of 
which  is  to  stimulate  the  formation  of  a  land  army  of  women  to  take  the  places 
on  the  farms  of  the  men  who  are  being  drafted  for  active  service.  At  this  and  sub- 
sequent meetings  representatives  of  the  following  organizations  were  present:  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  State  Council  of  Defense;  the  Woman's  National 
Farm  and  Garden  Association;  the  Federal  Food  Administration;  the  National 
Board  of  Young  Women's  Christian  Associations;  the  New  York  State  Labor 
Bureau;  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations;  the  New  York  State  Suffrage 
Party;  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alumnae;  the  Women's  University  Club;  the 
Scarsdale  Community  Farm;  and  others. 

When,  last  summer,  in  response  to  the  call  of  the  President  for  increased  produc- 
tion, women  all  over  the  country  took  up  farm  and  garden  work,  three  important 
facts  were  established : 

1.  Women,  by  volunteering  for  agricultural  work  in  considerable  numbers, 
proved  that  they  felt  the  appeal  made  to  their  patriotism. 

2.  They  performed  satisfactorily  every  branch  of  agricultural  work.  Even  un- 
trained, city-bred  women  worked  efficiently  under  supervision.  Their  work  and 
the  spirit  in  which  it  was  done  won  praise  from  their  employers. 

3.  The  women  themselves  testify  that  their  health  was  improved  rather  than 
impaired  by  the  hard  labor  and  that  they  heartily  enjoyed  the  experience.   . 

In  view  of  these  facts  we  are  asking  agricultural  colleges  and  representative 
women's  colleges  throughout  the  country  to  cooperate  with  us  in  any  of  the  follow- 
ing ways: 

1.  By  organizing  for  their  localities  a  unit  or  units,  which  will  be  ready  to  go  into 
the  field  in  the  early  spring.  Such  units  could  be  filled  out  during  the  summer  by 
teachers  and  students  taking  their  vacations,  and  by  women  workers  in  the  seasonal 
trades.  It  has  been  found  in  this  state  that  a  nucleus  of  college  girls  is  invaluable 
in  infusing  into  mixed  groups  the  enthusiasm  and  unity  necessary  for  success. 

2.  In  cases  where  units  cannot  be  formed,  by  registering  students  who  are  willing 
to  do  farm  work  and  sending  their  names  to  us. 

3.  By  offering  special  short  agricultural  courses  during  the  winter. 

4.  By  arranging  for  popular  extension  classes  in  neighboring  towns  and  villages 
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to  teach  the  rudiments  of  farming.  The  proper  handling  of  implements,  the  sorting 
and  packing  of  fruit,  for  instance,  could  easily  be  taught  in  the  winter,  thus  saving 
time  in  the  busy  season. 

5.  By  arranging  to  allow  academic  credit  to  those  who  volunteer  for  the  planting 
season.  By  arranging  for  training  in  gardening  as  a  substitute  for  gymnasium 
work  and  outdoor  sports. 

6.  By  cooperating  with  the  labor  bureaus  and  other  organizations  to  set  in  motion 
machinery  which  will  solve  the  problems  of  employment  and  housing  in  the  way 
most  suited  to  the  conditions  prevailing  in  their  sections  of  the  country. 

7.  By  starting  propaganda  among  the  women  employed  in  the  seasonal  trades, 
and  among  the  women  of  leisure  living  in  their  towns  and  villages,  with  the  object 
of  persuading  them  to  do  their  part  in  this  work  in  a  spirit  of  whole-hearted 
patriotism. 

8.  By  stimulating  all  other  educational  institutions  in  their  states — colleges, 
technical  schools,  especially  of  agriculture,  and  large  private  schools — to  undertake 
a  similar  work. 

Let  us  hear  of  any  work  which  you  have  already  in  hand  and  let  us  know  what 
you  will  be  able  to  do  in  this  great  movement  to  place  women  on  the  land.  If  you 
need  help  in  any  work  which  you  undertake,  we  will  arrange  for  organizations  in 
your  neighborhood  which  are  affiliated  with  us  to  cooperate  with  you.  Head- 
quarters, 600  Lexington  Avenue,  New  York  City. 


THE   "SOCIAL  PREPAREDNESS"   MEETINGS 

THE   NEW  PURPOSE  OF  THE   I.   C.   S.  A. 

Helen  F.  Greene 

Miss  Greene  1891  was  chairman  of  the  committee  which  arranged  for  these  meetings. 
They  occurred  just  too  late  to  be  reported  in  the  November  Quarterly. 

Never  were  there  more  compelling  calls  to  service  than  those  created  by  the 
world  war.  It  seems  consistent  that  the  College  Settlements  Association,  with  its 
fine  traditions  of  idealism,  its  accumulated  neighborhood  experience,  its  twenty-five 
years  of  college  contacts,  should  respond  with  a  new  vision  of  its  opportunity  and  a 
dynamic  determination  to  meet  it.  The  change  of  its  name  last  May  to  the  Inter- 
collegiate Community  Service  Association  expresses  its  widened  purpose;  and  its 
advisory  board,  and  field  and  organizing  secretaries,  both  of  whom  are  giving  their 
full  time  to  the  work  of  the  Association,  are  a  part  of  its  more  effective  organization. 

An  Alumnae-Student  Social  Preparedness  Rally  held  at  Northampton,  Novem- 
ber 3  and  4,  indicates  one  of  the  methods  by  which  the  Association  hopes  to  gain  in- 
creasingly the  cooperation  of  alumnae  who  are  in  social  work  professionally  or  as 
volunteers.  Their  help  is  particularly  needed  in  putting  more  concretely  before  the 
undergraduates  problems  of  human  conservation  and  upbuilding,  to  which  the 
war  has  given  even  added  importance,  and  in  stimulating  college  women  to  think 
more  constructively  of  these  needs  in  their  own  communities. 

The  generous  response  of  the  alumnae  and  students  to  the  plan  of  the  rally  seems 
to  promise  much  for  the  possibilities  of  its  further  development  in  both  our  own 
and  other  colleges.  The  hospitality  of  our  Alma  Mater;  our  alumnae  supper  with 
President  Neilson's  engaging  talk  for  its  piece  de  resistance  and  eighty  of  us  there  to 
delight  in  it;  the  possession  of  Alumnae  House  for  our  headquarters;  the  cheering, 
informal  gettings-together  with  the  members  of  four  near-alumnae  groups:  these, 
plus  our  program,  which  was  given  in  the  November  Quarterly,  combined  to  make 
an  occasion  that  to  many  of  us  is  still  "pleasant  to  think  on." 
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THE  CONFERENCES 

Anne  P.  Hincks 

Following  the  rally  of  November  3,  five  group  conferences  of  an  hour's  length  were 
held  simultaneously  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  November  4.  They  were  in  the 
nature  of  informal  talks,  aimed  to  give  an  idea  of  the  field  and  of  the  requisite  char- 
acteristics of  a  worker  in  it.     Brief  reports  of  these  follow. 

Community  Work 
Elizabeth  L.Williams  1 891,  head  of  the  College  Settlement,  New  York,  was  leader. 
She  spoke  of  the  settlement  as  a  means  of  arousing  community  spirit  in  the  crowded 
foreign  sections  of  our  cities,  and  of  the  schools,  where,  beginning  with  Parents'  Asso- 
ciations and  Recreation  Centers,  real  neighborhood  centers  have  been  developed. 
In  rural  districts  the  schools  form  the  natural  meeting-places.  Churches,  too,  in  the 
country  or  in  small  towns,  may  do  valuable  work  in  uniting  a  community  for  service. 

Sometimes  through  relief  work  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  men  can  be  brought 
together,  for  the  feeding  of  the  hungry  and  the  clothing  of  the  naked  makes  a  uni- 
versal appeal.  Nowadays  the  Red  Cross  is  uniting  the  people  in  small  communities 
as  nothing  else  has  ever  done,  and  when  organized  with  the  idea  of  permanency,  it 
has  great  possibilities  for  future  community  service.  The  community  chorus  in  both 
city  and  country  has  proved  a  wonderful  method  of  breaking  down  class  prejudices 
and  the  singing  together  has  made  a  real  bond  among  people,  which  can  be  used  to 
unite  them  in  common  action. 

In  all  social  work  the  principle  is  being  recognized  that  the  desired  object  can  be 
best  attained  if  the  whole  community  is  enlisted  in  working  for  its  achievement. 
Often,  the  by-product,  the  arousing  of  a  community  spirit  with  its  possibilities  of 
future  activity,  is  more  valuable  than  the  immediate  object  gained.  It  is  therefore 
most  important  that  everyone  undertaking  any  form  of  social  work  keep  the  com- 
munity point  of  view  ever  before  her,  and  make  her  own  work  tend  to  educate  the 
community  in  democratic  effort. 

Viola  Conklin  1897,  of  the  Henry  Street  Settlement,  told  how  the  Neighborhood 
Playhouse  expresses  the  community  spirit,  by  giving  the  young  people  a  chance  to 
express  their  own  dramatic  instincts,  to  commemorate  fittingly  their  fast  and 
feast  days,  and  also  to  see  good  plays  and  celebrated  actors. 

Dr.  Jane  Robbins  ex-1883,  who  has  had  a  wide  experience  in  a  number  of  differ- 
ent settlements  and  in  several  labor  camps,  spoke  of  the  great  need  of  teaching 
English  to  foreigners  who  are  found  ignorant  of  the  language,  in  larger  or  smaller 
numbers,  in  almost  every  community  nowadays.     She  further  said: 

The  most  appreciated  social  workers  now  are  those  who  have  trained  themselves 
for  a  definite  bit  of  work.  It  was  an  Italian  boy  in  the  mountains  of  Italy  who  told 
me  that  the  finest  thing  in  America  was  the  trained  nurse. 

Family  Rehabilitation 

Annie  I.  Gerry  1909,  in  her  talk  on  Family  Rehabilitation,  emphasized  the  need 
for  cooperation  among  the  charitable  organizations,  and  for  workers  who  are 
devoted  and  sympathetic,  and  described  some  of  the  dangers  and  difficulties  which 
result  from  a  well-meaning  but  uninstructed  public. 

Mr.  Shannon,  Overseer  of  the  Poor  in  Northampton,  discussed  the  effect  upon  the 
morale  of  the  entire  community  which  inevitably  results  when  an  effort  is  made  to 
correct  the  modes  of  living  among  the  poor. 

Anna  Russell  1908,  visitor  under  the  State  Mothers'  Aid  Law  for  Western  Massa- 
chusetts, spoke  of  the  good  effects  of  that  statute. 
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Carrie  Gauthier  1904,  agent  for  the  Northampton  branch  of  the  Society  for  the 
Prevention  of  Cruelty  to  Children,  told  of  the  help  given  by  that  society. 

Industrial  Research 
The  need  for  industrial  research  to  meet  and  solve  conditions  changed  by  the  war 
was  explained  by  Mary  Van  Kleeck  1904,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation.  As 
a  basis  for  common  thought  along  the  lines  of  social  reconstruction,  it  underlies 
a  twofold  industrial  problem.  First,  war  supplies  must  meet  an  increasing  de- 
mand, involving  overwork  on  the  part  of  the  laborers.  Second,  industrial  democ- 
racy, which  emphasizes  the  human  element,  is  not  consistent  with  increased 
production  at  the  cost  of  the  individual.  If  we  are  to  increase  production  without 
this  sacrifice,  comprehensive  research  in  the  industrial  field  is  necessary  to  insure 
a  governmental  action  to  settle  the  problem. 

Public  Health 
Ora  Mabelle  Lewis  1900,  the  leader  of  this  section,  emphasized  the  fact  that  the 
college  woman  is  an  especially  promising  candidate  for  work  on  public  health 
boards  and  in  medical-social  service. 

There  is  a  widespread  and  growing  impression  that  all  branches  of  public  health 
and  medical-social  work  require  trained  nurses.  It  cannot  be  too  strongly  empha- 
sized that  to  enter  the  field  of  medical  social  service,  and  do  the  work  intelligently, 
does  not  demand  a  nurse's  training.  It  is  no  more  necessary  than  that  the  sani- 
tary engineers  in  our  army  should  be  medically  trained  men,  a  valuable  asset  in 
either  case,  but  not  a  necessity. 

Miss  Lewis  illustrated  her  point  by  an  analysis  of  two  medical-social  problems. 

Ruth  Emerson  1912,  engaged  in  house  social  service  at  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral Hospital,  spoke  on  social  problems  involved  in  convalescence,  especially  of  sur- 
gical cases,  and  gave  a  resume  of  the  changes  in  the  tendency  of  modern  methods  of 
medical  treatment,  the  work  now  being  done  along  preventive  rather  than  curative 
lines.  Social  service  is  a  large  factor  in  preventive  medicine,  substituting  hygiene 
and  proper  home  conditions  for  prevention  of  illness  in  the  place  of  medicine  for  its 
cure. 

Ellen  Emerson  1901,  Director  of  the  Bureau  of  Education  of  the  Red  Cross,  spoke 
of  the  new  developments  of  Red  Cross  work  in  the  field  of  public  health  service. 

Work  with  Women  and  Girls 
In  this  conference  different  aspects  of  case  work  and  work  with  girls  in  groups 
were  discussed.     Anne  Hincks  1900,  executive  secretary  of  the  Bethesda  Society, 
Boston,  stated  the  essentials  of  good  case  work  as:  knowledge  of  facts,  correct  inter- 
pretation of  facts,  intelligent  and  sympathetic  follow-up  work. 

Case  work  is  a  short  cut  for  getting  the  complete  knowledge  of  ones'  neighbors 
which  old  New  England  village  life  used  to  offer.  Even  in  modern  country  life  the 
circumstances  of  anybody  in  trouble  are  fairly  well  known  to  the  rest  of  the  town. 
.  .  .  In  larger  communities,  however,  we  must  first  learn  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation  before  intelligent  action  can  be  taken. 

Mary  E.  Richmond,  of  the  Russell  Sage  Foundation,  gives  an  excellent  and  com- 
prehensive treatment  of  our  first  two  essentials  in  her  book  called  "Social  Diag- 
nosis." A  glance  at  the  chapter  headings  shows  how  complete  the  information 
must  be:  The  Family  as  a  Whole,  Husband  and  Father,  Wife  and  Mother,  Relatives, 
Medical  Sources,  Schools  as  Sources,  Employers,  Documentary  Sources,  Neighbor- 
hood Sources,  and  so  on.  Upon  the  correct  interpretation  of  facts  depends  the 
choice  of  method  in  dealing  with  the  individual. 
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That  choice  may  be  to  bolster  up  a  home,  endeavoring  to  strengthen  it  either  in 
its  financial  or  moral  weakness.  Dependent  and  wayward  girls,  when  the  home  is 
unsuitable  to  meet  their  problems,  in  Massachusetts  are  placed  by  agents  of  chil- 
dren's organizations  or  of  the  State  Minor  Wards  in  carefully  selected  foster  homes 
and  regularly  visited.  For  the  girl  in  whom  delinquency  is  more  marked  there  is  an 
excellent  State  Industrial  School  and  a  few  schools  conducted  by  private  philan- 
thropy. In  the  schools,  of  course,  the  ultimate  return  to  the  community  is  the 
point  to  be  kept  always  in  mind. 

Flora  Burton  1908,  head  of  the  social  service  department,  State  Adult  Poor,  de- 
scribed her  work  at  the  State  Infirmary,  Tewksbury,  Mass.,  a  hospital  of  fifteen 
hundred  patients,  where  there  is  all  manner  of  illness  and  variety  of  destitution. 
She  dwelt  in  detail  upon  the  work  done  for  unmarried  mothers,  over  a'  hundred  of 
whom  come  to  the  infirmary  yearly. 

Work  for  women  in  groups  was  represented  by  Marion  Niles  ex-1901,  acting 
president  of  the  New  England  Association  of  the  National  League  of  Women 
Workers,  a  federation  of  non-sectarian,  self-governing  clubs  for  working  girls,  with 
associations  in  six  states. 

Modern  industrial  life  and  many  forms  of  recreation  open  to  the  working  girl 
offer  little  scope  for  judgment,  initiative,  or  self-dependence.  Isn't  it  a  serious 
menace  when  both  our  recreations  and  industrial  life  withhold  the  opportunity  of 
development  by  choice  and  self-expression  under  right  conditions?  These  clubs 
aim  to  meet  the  girl's  natural  needs  and  to  help  her  realize  her  personal  responsi- 
bility to  the  community. 

For  social  workers,  both  professional  and  volunteer,  the  League  offers  many 
opportunities.  There  is  a  demand  for  executive  secretaries  who  will  be  the  servants 
of  the  club  or  community,  not  the  bosses  or  dictators.  The  clubs  vary  in  size  from 
twenty  to  four  hundred,  sometimes  having  club  houses,  but  more  often  renting 
rooms.  Workers  must  have  a  group  social  sense,  executive  ability,  initiative,  and 
most  of  all  an  instinct  for  real  social  democracy.  Headquarters  of  the  League  are 
at  35  East  30  Street,  New  York  City. 

Nellie  Oiesen  1913,  Secretary  of  the  Patriotic  League  of  Springfield,  gave  a  practi- 
cal and  inspiring  account  of  the  rise  and  growth  of  the  League. 


CALENDAR 

Saturday,       Feb.       16 — Junior  Frolic 

Friday,  Feb.       22 — Washington's  Birthday 

Saturday,       Feb.       23 — Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

Saturday,       Feb.       2T, — Dickinson  House  Reception 

Wednesday,  Feb.       27 — Preliminary  Freshman-Sophomore  Basket-Bali  Game 

Wednesday,   March     6 — Orchestra  Concert 

Wednesday,    March     6 — Lecture  by  Professor  H.  A.  Overstreet  of  the  College  of  the 

City  of  New  York 
Saturday,       March     9 — Freshman-Sophomore  Basket-Bail  Game 
Wednesday,   March    13 — Afternoon  and  Evening  Recitals  by  Josef  Hofmann 
Thursday,      March   14 — Open  Meeting  of  the  Greek  Club 
Saturday,       March    16 — Intercollegiate  Debate 

Saturday,       March   16 — Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 
Wednesday,   March   20 — Glee  Club  Concert 
Saturday,       March  23 — Annual  Competitive  Drill  by  students  of  the  Department  of 

Hygiene  and  Physical  Education 
Saturday,       March   23 — Hubbard  House  Reception 
Wednesday,  March  27 — 
Thursday,      April      1 1 — Spring  Recess 
Saturday,       April      13 — Alumnae-Student  Rally 
Saturday,       April      13 — Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 


FROM  THOSE  BEHIND   THE  S.  C.  R.  U. 

The  six  months  for  which  the  Unit  members  enlisted  are  up  in  February,  and 
Drs.  Tallant  and  Kelly,  Ruth  Gaines,  Elizabeth  Dana,  and  Marjorie  Carr  are  at 
that  time  leaving  the  Unit.  Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews  1904,  who  has  been 
doing  very  splendid  work  on  the  Paris  Committee,  has  already  gone  to  Grecourt  and 
will  succeed  Dr.  Tallant  as  Director  of  the  Unit.  Marie  Wolfs  1908  is  assistant 
director,  and  Lucy  Mather  ex-1888  will  continue  as  secretary-treasurer. 

There  was  another  farewell  luncheon  at  the  Woman's  University  Club,  this 
time  for  the  four  new  members  of  the  Unit.  Mrs.  Morrow,  in  writing  of  the 
event,  says: 

The  luncheon  of  the  Unit  Committee  for  the  new  members  of  the  Unit  last  Mon- 
day was  a  great  success.  Would  you  say  just  off-hand  that  Smith  College  is  noted 
for  extremes?  The  farewell  luncheon  for  the  first  members  of  the  Unit  was  given 
on  the  hottest  day  of  last  summer;  the  farewell  luncheon  for  the  second  set  of  mem- 
bers was  given  on  the  coldest  day  of  winter,  since  the  Weather  Bureau  has  kept  the 
record.  We  had  four  members  of  the  Committee  present  at  the  luncheon,  Mrs. 
Parsons,  Mrs.  Morrow,  Mrs.  Thayer,  and  Miss  Lewis;  and  three  new  members  of 
the  Unit— Dr.  Greenough  1894,  Marjorie  Talbot  1910,  and  Dorothy  Brown  1913 — 
as  guests  of  honor.  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  1904  was  unable  to  be  present.  Other 
guests  were  Florence  Hague,  general  chairman  of  supplies,  the  chairmen  of  the  New 
York  Smith  Club's  finance  and  publicity  committees,  the  secretaries  of  three  classes, 
1894,  1910,  1913,  who  were  sending  Unit  members  abroad,  Mrs.  Henry  R.  Caraway, 
president  of  the  Woman's  University  Club,  Dr.  Anna  Von  Shally,  and  Dr.  Gregory, 
secretary  and  vice-director,  respectively,  of  the  American  Woman's  Hospital  Unit 
which  is  supported  by  the  National  Woman  Suffrage  Association.  This  unit  ex- 
pects to  have  a  hospital  not  far  from  the  region  where  ours  is  stationed  in  France, 
and  the  three  doctors  had  a  very  pleasant  time  discussing  their  probable  work. 

The  two  who  sailed  early  in  January  on  the  Rochambeau  were  Dr.  Clara  Green- 
ough, physician,  social  worker,  and  practical  farmer;  and  Marjorie  Talbot,  who  is 
an  experienced  chauffeur  and  good  mechanic,  and  has  had  library  courses  at  Sim- 
mons, courses  in  poultry  raising  at  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  and  several 
months'  training  in  nursing.  The  two  sailing  later  on  the  Espagne  were  Elizabeth 
Biddlecome,  fluent  in  French,  teacher,  and  experienced  in  executive  work,  and 
Dorothy  Brown,  experienced  as  chauffeur,  mechanic,  stenographer,  and  office  nurse, 
versed  in  sanitation  and  common  diseases. 

Others  have  been  appointed  to  the  Unit  and  will  be  sent  when  needed. 

Dr.  Greenough  took  over  many  cases  containing  medical  supplies,  food,  clothing, 
an  incubator,  and  seeds  enough  for  a  village.  Indeed  the  Committee  availed  itself 
of  the  opportunity  to  send  everything  it  could  get  together  in  New  York,  as  other 
methods  of  transportation  are  so  slow.  Dr.  Greenough  and  Marjorie  Talbot  alone 
had  23  pieces  of  baggage.  In  these  went  clothing  and  bedding,  such  as  the  clubs 
have  been  making,  many  personal  things  for  the  Uniters,  food  for  them  to  eat  and 
to  distribute.  Indeed  they  can  now  make  a  new  record  in  peddling  everything 
from  peppermints  to  petticoats. 

Transportation  is  one  of  the  most  acute  problems  which  the  Unit  has  to  meet; 
the  poor  roads  wear  out  machines,  repairs  are  slow,  and  little  can  be  bought.  Walk- 
ing is  a  time  consumer  and  not  safe  for  one  alone,  and  the  sixteen  villages  of  the 
Unit,  with  their  population  of  approximately  2000,  cover  thirty-six  square  miles. 
The  Committee  has  shipped  another  truck  and  four  bicycles,  the  thought  of  which 
is  already  hailed  with  joy. 
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Mrs.  Thayer  writes  of  the  Paris  Committee: 

Harriet  Bliss  Ford,  who  has  a  gigantic  task  of  her  own,  has  been,  and  done,  every- 
thing for  the  Unit;  Hannah  Andrews  has  purchased  supplies  and  has  been  invalu- 
able; Katharine  Lahm  Parker  has  been  most  helpful,  making  it  her  special  care  to 
look  after  the  personal  needs  of  the  Unit.  Mrs.  Ford  has  visited  Grecourt  (see 
page  112)  and  the  Unit  when  in  Paris  runs  in  on  her  and  talks  over  problems  of  every 
sort.  These  three  have  done  much  advertising  of  the  Unit  among  French  and 
Americans  in  Paris  with  excellent  results.  Other  alumnae  in  France  have  helped, 
and  to  them  all  our  Committee  is  very  grateful. 

The  Committee  also  reports  with  great  appreciation  that  the  response  from  the 
alumnae — clubs,  classes,  groups,  and  individuals — has  been  splendid.  Every- 
where they  are  working.  Thirty-eight  of  the  clubs  are  meeting  regularly  to  make 
garments.  Reports  from  some  of  these  are  to  be  found  on  pages  146-149.  The 
Boston  club  has  secured  spacious  headquarters  at  382  Boylston  Street,  open  every 
day  for  relays  of  workers.  The  Unit  Committee  has  its  office  in  these  rooms,  and 
remittances  of  money  should  be  sent  to  Mrs.  A.  W.  Lyman,  treasurer,  at  this  ad- 
dress. The  committee  in  Boston  gratefully  acknowledges  much  volunteer  help, 
as  does  the  supply  committee  in  New  York.  The  booth  at  Hero  Land  in  New  York 
netted  the  Unit  $200. 

Louise  Fast  began  work  as  secretary-treasurer  on  February  1.  The  Committee 
expects  ultimately  to  install  the  Unit  work  in  the  Alumnae  Office.  Here  is  to  be 
found  the  Unit  Scrap  Book,  containing  every  item  of  available  material:  letters, 
articles,  and  pictures.  Frequent  bulletins  are  sent  out  by  Miss  Snow  to  such  clubs, 
classes,  and  alumnae  groups  as  have  asked  for  them.  Mary  B.  Lewis  1901  has 
been  added  to  the  Committee.  Her  particular  task  is  looking  after  uniforms,  out- 
fits, and  passports,  making  purchases,  and  shipping  new  goods,  such,  for  instance, 
as  trucks  and  bicycles.  At  the  college  itself  the  undergraduates  have  subscribed 
over  $5200  for  the  Unit,  and  have  taken  up  the  Unit  knitting  with  great  enthusiasm. 

The  supply  committee,  with  Florence  Hague  as  chairman,  has  worked  with  un- 
flagging enthusiasm  and  reports  a  total  shipment  to  date  of  106  cases  containing 
9979  garments,  2  cases  of  chocolate,  and  56  yards  of  material,  besides  21  trunks  and 
4  cases  of  food  and  garments  taken  over  by  new  Unit  members.  The  Newark 
surgical  dressings  committee  sent  4  cases  with  650  garments.  Several  cases  of 
Christmas  articles  were  sent  directly  from  Hartford.  Old  garments  received  after 
their  shipment  to  France  had  to  be  discontinued,  have  been  given  to  worthy 
charities. 

The  treasurer's  statement  follows.  It  does  not  include  $5,880.15  which  the 
New  York  Club  has  on  hand. 

FINANCIAL   STATEMENT 

January  24,  1918 

Receipts 

Gifts  to  date $49.856 .  69 

Insurance,  discount,  and  rebates 248 .  94 

$50,105.63 
Disbursements 

Letter  of  credit  to  Unit  in  France *$25,ooo.oo 

Purchases  in  this  country  of  4  autos,  6  portable  houses,  4  bicycles,  other  supplies,  insurance, 
etc 8,821 .65 

$33,821.65 

Balance  on  hand,  with  Lee  Higginson  &  Co $16,283  98 

Preliminary  expenses,  postage,  printing,  clerical  work,  cables,  telegrams,  and  telephones, 

covered  by  special  donations $1 .676 .  02 

•$12,633.02  of  this  amount  is  still  unexpended. 
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The  Committee  again  emphasizes  the  fact  that  it  does  not  desire  as  a  rule  to  have 
money  given  for  specific  purposes.  It  is  increasingly  evident  that  greater  efficiency 
is  gained  by  letting  the  Unit  and  the  American  Committee  decide  how  money  is  to 
be  spent.     In  other  words,  the  Unit  treasury  ought  to  be  the  clearing  house. 

The  foregoing  paragraphs  are  in  the  nature  of  an  interview  with  Mrs.  Thayer, 
the  chairman  of  the  Committee.  It  will  be  noted  that  she  says  nothing  about  her 
own  task.  She  has  much  to  say  of  the  tireless  endeavors  of  the  rest  of  the  Com- 
mittee,— Alice  Lyman  and  Florence  Hague  and  all  the  rest, — and  we  heartily  en- 
dorse her  every  word;  but  the  only  mention  of  herself  was,  "I  am  speaking  five 
times  this  week- — Providence,  Portsmouth,  somewhere  in  Maine,  Newport,  and 
New  London. "  She  lives  in  Portsmouth,  and  she  is  a  minister's  wife  with  a  family, 
and  this  is  only  one  week  of  the  eight  months  in  which  she  has  been  chairman;  and 
the  speaking  is,  of  course,  only  a  side  issue  of  the  real  committee  work! 

She  would  be  the  first  to  discountenance  any  word  of  praise  for  the  work  that  she 
is  so  willingly  doing,  but  it  cannot  be  amiss  for  the  alumnae,  in  the  columns  of  the 
Quarterly,  to  give  her  their  grateful  acknowledgment  for  the  services  she  is 
rendering. 

THE  S.  C.  R.  U.  "PROPELLING  FORWARD" 

Before  the  Unit  sailed,  Mrs.  Hawes  said:  "Our  name  is  really  the  'SCRU,'  which 
signifies  two  things: — we  intend  to  propel  forward,  and  we  mean  to  screw  you  for 
funds. "  This  is  a  continuation  of  the  November  tale  of  how  the  Unit  is  propelling 
forward,  and  anyone  who  reads  between  the  lines  can  easily  understand  why  the 
Unit's  friends  consider  it  a  high  privilege  to  be,  not  screwed  for  funds,  but  allowed 
to  contribute  something  of  time  and  money. 

In  November  the  Quarterly  fairly  "scooped"  the  Unit  news;  but  those  days 
are  past,  and  now  we  read  of  its  doings  in  papers  and  magazines  throughout  the 
country.  Every  now  and  then  we  pick  up  a  New  York,  Boston,  Chicago,  New  Jer- 
sey, or  Springfield  paper,  or  a  magazine  like  the  Survey  or  Literary  Digest,  and  read 
about  "Smith  in  the  Somme"  or  "Smith  Alumnae  in  France."  And  the  tenor  of 
all  that  we  read  is  such  that  our  pride  in  that  little  group  who  went  out  "high  in 
adventurous  honor"  last  July  can  find  an  outlet  only  in  more  concentrated  endeavor. 

And  so,  whereas  in  November  we  published  only  one  newspaper  article,  in  this 
account  of  the  Unit  will  be  found,  in  addition  to  many  unpublished  letters  which  we 
particularly  prize,  parts  of  several  articles  which  have  already  appeared  in  print 
and  to  which  we  owe  many  "non-Smith"  supporters.  Indeed,  the  author  of  the 
short  article  below  tells  us  that  the  day  after  it  appeared  in  the  New  York  Herald, 
a  woman  came  to  headquarters  and  gave  the  Unit  a  set  of  tools  worth  $80  or  $100. 
She  explained  that  she  had  wished  to  send  them  to  France  but  didn't  know  how 
until  the  article  gave  her  a  sudden  inspiration.  The  article,  in  part  or  entire,  was 
used,  with  a  picture,  by  not  less  than  six  papers. 

Headquarters  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit 

There  is  no  busier,  more  enthusiastic  group  of  war  workers  than  those  of  the 
Smith  College  alumnae  who  are  keeping  regular  office  hours  at  165  W.  58  St.,  the 
headquarters  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  which  is  affiliated  with  the  American 
Fund  for  French  Wounded.  ...  In  order  to  operate  the  machinery  to  keep 
this  group  at  the  front  there  is  a  general  committee,  with  subcommittees  in  all 
parts  of  the  United  States. 
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At  the  headquarters  at  58  St.  one  immediately  gets  the  impression  of  a  wel 
organized  business  enterprise.  There  are  two  offices  in  charge  of  Miss  Florence 
Hague  1909,  chairman  of  supplies,  and  Mrs.  Frederick  Cone  1907,  of  the  Finance 
Committee  of  the  New  York  Smith  Club,  which  is  endeavoring  to  raise  $10,000 
of  the  $30,000  required  to  keep  the  Unit  at  its  work  in  its  sixteen  villages  for  the 
second  six  months.  Miss  Hague  is  responsible  for  seventy-five  cases,  including  over 
five  thousand  garments,  shipped  to  France  from  her  home  before  the  headquarters 
were  opened.  She  says:  "  I  am  thrilled  by  the  great  wave  of  enthusiasm  which  has 
spread  over  the  entire  country.  The  response  to  our  appeals  from  the  Smith 
alumnae  and  their  friends  has  been  overwhelming.  School  girls  in  Wadleigh  High 
School  and  Hunter  College  as  well  as  in  many  Western  schools  are  sewing  and  knit- 
ting for  our  French  children." 

The  remainder  of  the  headquarters  consists  of  a  receiving  room  and  a  shipping 
department  in  charge  of  Miss  Nettie  Strobhar  1907,  and  two  sewing  rooms  and  a 
supply  room  in  charge  of  Miss  Helen  Jones  1910. 

In  a  corner  of  the  main  office  Miss  Agnes  Morgenthau,  Smith  1914,  gave  the 
writer  an  enthusiastic  account  of  the  widespread  interest  in  the  Unit.  She  said: 
"Bendel's  for  example,  what  do  you  suppose  they  are  doing?  They  are  making 
flannel  nightgowns  by  the  dozens,  and  a  group  of  Altman's  employees,  under  the 
direction  of  Mrs.  Holne  1907,  is  making  serge  dresses  for  little  French  girls.  And 
the  Hotel  Astor  has  promised  us  their  old  sheets, "  she  added  joyfully.  In  answer 
to  my  look  of  inquiry,  "They  make  such  splendid  bandages  and  small  sheets  for 
the  children. 

"It  has  not  been  generally  understood  that  under  a  recent  ruling  of  the  Red 
Cross  partly  worn  clothing  cannot  be  shipped  to  France.  As  a  consequence  we  have 
had  quantities  of  things  sent  to  us  which  we  were  unable  to  ship  to  the  Unit.  For 
example,  we  sent  several  boxes  to  Halifax,  and  several  more  boxes  to  Ethel  de  Long, 
of  the  Pine  Mountain  Settlement  School  in  Kentucky,  to  the  College  Settlement, 
to  Maude  Miner,  secretary  of  the  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Association, 
to  Henry  Street  Settlement,  Sloan  Maternity  Hospital,  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  the 
Associated  Charities,  the  Italian  War  Sufferers,  and  others." 

Just  then  Marie  Genung  1917  entered  and  showed  us  a  washrag  and  scarf  she 
had  unpacked.  The  former  bore  a  tag  with  these  words,  "Knitted  by  a  Civil  War 
veteran,  aged  74,  for  the  Smith  College  girls  in  France";  the  latter,  "Knitted  by 
Mrs.  Rebecca  Forrest  of  Jacksonville,  Florida,  aged  94." 

There  was  a  pause  during  which  my  eye  was  caught  by  a  poster  on  the  wall, 
the  work  of  Mrs.  Donald  Abbott  1909.  It  is  the  sketch  of  a  cannon  and  bursting 
shell  with  this  inscription — "Shell  out  for  the  Unit."  "That's  how  we  feel  about 
it,"  continued  my  hostess.  "We  need  everything,  and  practically  everything  is 
acceptable:  bedding,  blankets,  sheets,  yarn  and  knitting  needles,  new  clothing  for 
children  from  three  to  fifteen,  chocolate,  soap,  pork  and  beans,  jam,  medical  sup- 
plies, canned  vegetables,  and  women's  blouses  and  skirts. " 

I  left  carrying  away  with  me  a  keener  appreciation  for  one  of  the  fine  by-products 
of  this  war — the  personal  sacrifices  that  so  many  are  making  to  keep  friends  on  the 
firing  line.  And  the  Smith  College  girls  in  the  Somme  district,  now  making  new 
traditions  for  their  college,  are  backed  by  hosts  of  loyal  and  enthusiastic  workers. 

There  is  almost  no  Unit  letter  that  does  not  speak  of  the  kindly  help  afforded 
the  Unit  by  French  officers  and  civilians;  but  there  is  a  certain  Commandant,  the 
one  who  in  their  pioneer  days  presented  the  Unit — or  was  it  the  Unit's  Director? — 
with  a  cow,  whom  they  dub  their  patron  saint.  Ruth  Gaines  writes  of  him  in  the 
following  article  which  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript: 

Grecourt,  Somme,  France,  Oct.  17. 
St.  Matthew,  or  his  own  kind  heart,  has  led  our  Commandant  again  to  Grecourt. 
He  has  brought  with  him  soldier- workmen,  to  put  in  order  for  us  the  Baronne's 
ruined  estate.  Their  first  care  is  for  the  Baronne's  old  servant,  Marie,  the  gardener's 
wife.  For  three  months  she  has  lived  in  a  little  hut,  built  into  the  unroofed  enclos- 
ure which  used  to  form  the  first  floor  of  her  cottage.  There  she  and  her  son  live, 
and  there  since  our  arrival  she  has  managed  also  to  cook  our  meals.  Now,  of  a 
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morning,  the  sound  of  hammers  is  heard,  and  we  know  that  Marie  will  soon  have  a 
roof  over  her  head. 

But  we  have  benefited  more  directly  from  the  Commandant's  kindness.  The 
only  wood  in  Grecourt  lies  on  the  ground  in  the  shape  of  fallen  branches,  or  of  great 
trees  felled  by  the  invaders.  Upon  these  our  saws  and  hatchets  make  little  impres- 
sion; and,  besides,  the  woods  are  marshy  and  wet  with  autumn  rains.  In  conse- 
quence, the  first  day  that  our  Commandant  happened  upon  us,  we  had  no  fire. 
The  next  morning  there  appeared  a  huge  camion  and  a  crew  of  blue-coated  soldiers 
with  a  load  of  wood. 

There  is,  upon  the  Baronne's  estate,  a  noble  water  tower.  Its  only  use  at  present 
is  to  form  a  picturesque  entrance,  draped  as  it  is  with  woodbine  crimsoned  by  frost. 
The  Commandant  has  promised  to  repair  the  water  tower  for  us.  He  has  asked  us 
also  if  we  do  not  need  a  telephone.  But  we  who  are  used  to  our  isolation,  may  con- 
sider this  an  unnecessary  luxury.  On  the  other  hand,  we  may  wake  some  day  to 
find  the  telephone  poles  all  set  along  the  roadway,  and  the  copper  wires  shining  in 
the  sun.  And  if  a  telephone,  why  not  electric  wiring?  With  the  French  army,  all 
things  are  possible. 

The  most  dramatic  of  theCommandant's  benefactions,  however,  occurred  last  week. 
It  was  toward  the  close  of  a  cold,  rainy  day — and  it  had  rained  steadily  for  ten  days 
before.  ...  In  the  midst  of  tea  for  some  visitors,  made  under  difficulties  in 
our  ten-by-twelve  living  room,  we  looked  out  of  the  window  to  see  a  gray  limousine 
draw  up  at  the  duck-walk  which  leads  to  our  front  door.  From  it  emerged  a  tall 
officer,  and  following  him,  two  ladies.  "Ah,  the  Commandant,"  announced  the 
war  correspondents,  rising.  As  ceremoniously  as  if  entering  a  drawing-room,  the 
white-haired  soldier  handed  the  ladies  in. 

From  his  rapid  French  we  gathered  that  the  two  ladies  were  Mme. and  the 

Comtesse  de ,  her  daughter;  that  they  were  wealthy  and  charitable,  and  that, 

in  fact,  they  had  made  the  trip  from  Paris  that  day  at  the  Commandant's  invita- 
tion, to  propose  certain  matters  to  the  Smith  Unit.  In  short,  the  Comtesse,  who 
had  already  rebuilt  one  village,  was  now  desirous  of  rebuilding  another.  The  Com- 
mandant was  an  old  friend  of  the  family  and  of  the  Baronne  of  Grecourt,  and  he  had 
proposed  Grecourt. 

The  Smith  Unit  was  as  surprised  as  it  was  delighted.  Mme.  the  mayoress  was 
sent  for  and  came  in  haste,  bringing  a  list  of  the  poor  remnant  of  Grecourt  who 
wished  to  be  moved  from  their  shelter  in  the  Baronne's  stables  to  baraques  on  their 
own  little  farms.  The  Commandant,  it  transpired,  had  a  double  motive  in  moving 
them ;  the  Baronne  no  longer  wished  them  on  her  estate,  and  she  did  wish  that  the 
Unit  should  be  comfortably  housed  in  her  stables  in  their  stead.  "We  will  send 
over  the  men  and  the  lumber,  and  begin  the  repairing  of  them  at  once.  Here," 
he  shrugged  his  shoulders,  as  he  looked  out  of  the  window,  "here  you  will  perish  of 
cold." 

On  this  point  the  Unit  is  still  divided.  Our  baraques  are  trim  and  clean,  and 
now  that  wood  is  laid  in  and  the  sun  shines  once  more,  we  are  loathe  to  take  the 
Commandant's  advice.  But  as  to  the  Commandant  himself,  we  are  of  one  opinion. 
Certainly  he  should  be  an  honorary  member,  as  well  as  the  patron  saint,  of  the 
Smith  Unit  in  the  Somme. 

Here  are  sketches  of  other  friends  of  the  Unit,  also  by  Miss  Gaines: 

Chateau  de  Robecourt. 

A  sound  of  cheery  voices  rises  from  the  chateau  cellar  and  Mme.  Diane  and  little 
Georgette  emerge,  followed  by  "Mile.  Louise,"  with  her  square  tin  lantern.  The 
half  light  fails  to  hide  the  copper  red  of  Georgette's  hair,  and  the  redder  spots  of 
color  in  her  cheeks.  Her  aunt,  a  sturdy  figure,  swings  two  shining  milk  pails  in 
one  hand,  holds  Georgette  by  the  other,  and  clatters  off  to  milk  the  cows. 

Mme.  Diane  is  an  institution  with  us  at  Grecourt.  In  the  first  place,  she  is  the 
right-hand  man  of  "Mile.  Louise,"  otherwise  Miss  Lewis,  who  is  in  charge  of  our 
farms.  Should  the  latter  fail  to  appear  in  the  early  morning,  or  at  the  uncertain 
hour  of  the  evening  when  our  seven  cows  are  milked,  Mme.  Diane's  firm  step  is 
heard  upon  our  duck-walk,  and  her  firmer  voice  calling,  "Mile.  Louise!"     Failing 
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an  answer,  she  effects  an  entrance  forthwith,  announcing  cheerfully,  "  I  do  not  care 
how  I  find  you — you  would  never  be  embarrassed  by  me!" 

As  rear  or  van  guard  comes  Georgette.  Georgette  is  five  years  old,  and  charm- 
ing. She  is  dressed  as  our  grandmothers  used  to  be,  in  a  tight-topped,  full-skirted 
frock,  with  flounced  pantalets  showing  below.  She  adores  "Mile.  Louise."  Her 
dimples,  her  shy  little  smile  and  courtesy  attest  it.  She  beams.  And  it  is  no  wonder. 
Who  but  Mademoiselle  would  notice  the  destitute  state  of  Georgette's  doll — possi- 
bly a  refugee  like  herself — and  glue  on  its  head  and  dress  it  "comme  une  petite 
Americaine? "  And  who  but  she  would  teach  her  to  sing,  "Robin,  jolly  Robin," 
or  shake  hands  with  her  gravely  as  if  she  were  a  grown  lady,  and  not  Georgette  at 
all? 

There  is  only  one  rival  to  Georgette  in  Mile.  Louise's  affections:  eight-year-old 
Robert,  who  walks  all  the  way  from  Canizy  every  morning  for  milk.  With  head 
cocked  on  one  side,  red  scarf  about  his  neck,  and  wooden  sabots  on  his  feet,  he  is 
really  a  beguiling  little  figure.  To  him  Mile.  Louise  has  taught  the  Bob  White 
whistle,  and  by  that  note  we  know  that  Robert  has  arrived. 

But  Mile.  Louise  has  more  than  cows  and  milk  among  her  responsibilities.  There 
were,  for  instance,  pigs.  It  was  on  a  Sunday  that  they  arrived,  three  of  them, 
loose  in  a  big  army  camion.  Almost  simultaneously  arrived  a  detachment  of 
engineers  whom  we  had  invited  to  dinner,  and  two  distinguished  visitors  whom  we 
had  not  invited.  As  one  of  our  number  put  it,  in  describing  a  similar  event,  "  Every- 
body seems  to  get  here  on  Sunday. " 

The  sojourn  of  the  pigs  among  us  was  short,  they  being  bartered  for  our  most 
valued  yet  hazardous  possession,  the  duck-walk.  The  chickens,  arriving  with  equal 
informality,  were  disposed  of  in  less  haste.  Seventy-five  of  them,  crated,  were 
delivered  to  us  by  a  couple  of  soldiers.  These  men  demanded  firmly,  but  politely, 
that  the  demoiselles  count  the  chickens,  because  they  wanted  their  consciences 
clear;  that  they  uncrate  them,  because  the  captain  had  commanded  that  the 
crates  be  returned;  that  they  feed  them  at  once,  because  the  poor  things  were  dying 
of  hunger,  having  had  nothing  to  eat  for  three  days!  But  there  was  no  pen  for 
them,  no  food,  and  no  mathematician  sufficiently  quick  to  count  the  bobbing  heads. 
Mile.  Louise  gave  cigarettes  in  lieu  of  crates,  signed  on  faith,  and  put  a  kettle  of 
potatoes  on  her  stove  to  cook  for  the  chickens'  supper.  Of  how  the  Unit  carpenter 
got  to  work  on  the  chicken-pen,  and  of  how,  a  few  days  later,  Mile.  Louise  piled 
what  was  left  of  her  chickens  on  board  a  truck  and  sold  them  through  the  country- 
side, these  deserve  chapters  in  themselves. 

The  "duck-walk, "  referred  to  in  many  letters,  is  thus  elucidated  by  Anne  Chapin: 

On  our  way  home  from  Nesle  we  were  overtaken  by  our  English  friend  of  Sunday 
in  a  car  with  an  American  officer.  They  picked  us  up  and  said  they  were  on  their 
way  to  Grecourt,  preceded  by  two  loads  of  duck-walk  and  men  to  lay  it.  Perhaps 
we  did  not  crow!  Duck- walk  is  what  is  used  in  all  camps  for  walking  over  mud. 
It  is  made  of  two  big  boards  with  small  slats  between,  and  often  covered  with  chicken 
wire.  When  we  arrived  the  walks  were  all  laid  by  eight  nice  Tommies.  We  gave 
them  chocolate  and  tobacco,  then  made  tea  for  the  officers,  and  "a  jolly  time  was 
had  by  all." 

From  Miss  Chapin's  letter  home,  dated  November  24: 

I  have  had  our  biggest  village,  Esmery-Hallon,  handed  over  to  me  for  social 
service.  So  I  have  arranged  my  work  with  the  doctors  to  come  in  a  clump  at  the 
end  of  the  week  and  the  first  half  I  spend  in  Esmery.  I  walk  over  in  the  morning 
and  carry  milk;  sometimes  I  catch  a  ride  on  a  cart.  I  make  visits  and  gather  sta- 
tistics as  to  children,  soldiers,  prisoners  with  the  Boches,  in  each  family,  look 
over  beds,  hear  the  varying  tales  of  woe  (practically  no  complaints,  always  "  C'est  la 
guerre!"),  and  make  a  list  in  my  notes  of  what  the  family  most  needs.  They  are 
all  delighted  to  be  called  on,  give  all  information  cheerfully  and  truthfully,  and 
often  speak  for  some  neighbor  who  is  suffering  more  than  they  themselves  are.  For 
instance,  one  woman  who  owns  a  small  farm  is  living  with  three  children  in  a  tiny 
shed  with  only  three  sides.     She  has  spread  a  piece  of  old  cannon-flayed  canvas 
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from  some  camion  for  a  roof  and  a  flap.  She  sleeps  in  a  room  down  the  street  with 
several  other  people,  the  three  children  in  the  bed  with  her.  Everyone  agrees  that 
Mme.  Besson  is  in  hard  luck  and  needs  help  more  than  anyone  in  town. 

The  Paris  Committee,  with  Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  1899  as  chairman,  is  doing  very 
able  work  for  the  Unit,  and  the  letters  from  Mrs.  Ford  are  scarcely  less  interesting 
than  those  from  the  Unit  members  themselves.  The  following  are  abstracts  from 
two  of  them: 

Paris,  October  17,  191 7. 

If  a  steady  stream  of  money  can  keep  on  flowing  in,  it  will  be  the  most  wonderful 
thing  for  the  work  here,  not  only  for  our  Unit,  but  for  other  Units  that  may  be 
moved  by  their  success  and  accomplishment.  They  are  being  watched  and  half  a 
dozen  organizations  have  come  to  me  to  find  out  how  Smith  went  about  it.  It  all 
counts  tremendously  and  it  is  so  needed.     Never  have  any  doubts  on  that  score! 

Another  matter  which  concerns  us  is  the  comfort  of  the  members  of  the  Unit. 
They,  of  course,  concern  themselves  chiefly  with  relief  work  of  the  district,  but  we 
feel  that  part  of  our  job  is  to  relieve  the  relief  workers, —  who  are  all  too  oblivious 
of  their  own  needs.  At  Dr.  Tallant's  request,  I  looked  up  some  one  to  be  house- 
keeper for  them  and  so  release  two  workers  who  wanted  to  be  at  their  real  jobs.  I 
fortunately  was  able  to  persuade  a  member  of  the  Corps  to  volunteer  her  services. 
The  Unit  gets  good  food  of  a  sort  but  of  a  deadly  monotony,  so  we  are  taking  up  a 
collection  among  ourselves  here  to  send  them  a  box  now  and  then  of  "different 
things,"  and  Mrs.  Frank  Parker,  Katherine  Lahm  1897,  whose  husband,  Capt. 
Parker,  has  access  to  the  commissary  stores,  is  enthusiastically  undertaking  to 
attend  to  that. 

I've  been  up  for  three  days  in  the  devastated  regions  motoring  through  such 
ghastly  destruction!  The  main  reason  of  my  visit  was  of  course  to  see  the  Unit, 
and  although  I  could  spend  only  from  one  to  six  with  them,  I  came  away  thanking 
the  Lord  for  that  little  glimmer  of  light  in  all  the  blackness.  Thousands  of  men 
destroyed  the  country  and  it  will  take  thousands  to  build  it  up,  and  there  are  only 
handfids,  a  score  here,  a  dozen  there !  And  then  besides  there  are  all  the  problems  of 
material  and  transportation  which  must  be  concentrated  instead  on  the  army,  to 
wind  up  the  awful  business  of  the  war.  So  reconstruction  has  to  wait.  But  mean- 
time the  heartening  of  the  little  remnant  of  women  and  children,  and  the  desperate 
need  of  temporary  relief  for  their  hand-to-mouth  existence  is  a  real  work,  a  mission 
that  I  hope  all  the  alumnae  will  get  behind  and  support.  It's  a  really  splendid  thing 
the  Unit  is  doing  in  an  awfully  level-headed,  cheerful,  sensible  way,  and  they're 
putting  new  heart  into  their  neighbors.  The  children  are  beginning  to  smile  again 
and  cut  up  like  any  other  bad  little  youngsters,  and  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the 
band  that  came  crowding  around  the  Ford  jitney  in  one  of  the  most  "spoiled"  and 
forgotten  villages.  They  sang  one  of  the  songs  the  girls  had  taught  them, — and  one 
small  object  snowed  off  the  quail  whistle  he  had  learned  from  Miss  Lewis.  The 
children  are  great  to  work  with,  they  all  say.  The  doctors  took  me  to  see  some  of 
their  patients, — they  have  quite  a  list, — the  central  dispensary  is  being  housed  and 
stocked,  the  shop  is  starting,  and  the  traveling  shop,  with  ladles  and  kitchen  utensils 
of  all  sorts,  hung  on  nails  on  the  car,  and  hats  and  dry  goods  and  all  sorts  of  fright- 
fully desirable  things,  has  long  since  gone  jangling  over  the  roads  like  any  Yankee 
peddler's  cart.  They  sell  the  things  at  a  discount  but  still  they  sell  them,  which  is 
what  the  authorities  want,  as  the  people  have  money,  or  can  draw  on  their  indemnity. 
I  wish  I  could  have  gone  around  with  Miss  Wolfs  on  a  social  service  tour.  I'll  have 
to  go  back  for  that.  I  could  write  much  about  our  sprightly  luncheon  in  one  of 
the  portable  houses;  such  good  food,  such  amusing  cock  china  under  it,  and  such  gay 
French  oilcloth  on  the  tables.  They're  a  great  lot,  that  Unit  of  ours,  and  stack  up 
like  a  sturdy  wall  against  despair  in  the  midst  of  desolation.  Do  try  to  make  their 
fellow  Smithites  realize  that  they  can't  do  anything  more  human  than  to  help  carry 
on  the  Unit's  work.  It  oughtn't  to  stop.  Though  they  are  very  modest  and  depre- 
cating about  their  beginnings  and  say  that  they  are  only  feeling  their  way,  I  know 
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from  the  evidence  of  my  own  eyes,  as  well  as  from  the  various  authorities  with  whom 
I've  discussed  the  situation,  that  they're  on  the  right  track,  and  that  they're  doing 
a  big  work,  simply  and  naturally  and  imaginatively. 

To  the  testimonials  referred  to  by  Mrs.  Ford  should  be  added  this  just  received 
from  Dr.  Goldthwait:  "I  hear  the  best  of  reports  about  the  Smith  Unit.  You 
have  every  reason  to  be  very  proud  of  it. " 

The  following  letter  from  Ruth  Gaines,  received  in  January,  tells  of  the  medical 
department. 

The  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  I  believe,  was  one  of  the  first  American  organiza- 
tions to  bring  a  medical  staff  into  the  devastated  area  of  northern  France.  Prior  to 
our  coming,  this  district  in  the  Somme  was  under  the  care  of  physicians  attached 
to  the  French  army.  There  were  also  scattered  dispensaires  established  by  the 
Government,  where  heroic  nurses,  under  every  inconvenience,  dispensed  milk  and 
simple  remedies,  and  gave  shelter  many  times  to  destitute  refugies.  On  the  arrival 
of  Dr.  Tallant  and  Dr.  Kelly,  therefore,  the  overworked  army  surgeon  was  only 
too  glad  to  turn  his  patients  over  to  their  care. 

Of  patients  there  certainly  was  no  lack:  chronic  cases  of  asthma,  tuberculosis, 
or  cancer  among  the  old,  and  all  the  diseases  resulting  from  malnutrition  and  insani- 
tation  among  the  young.  For  by  a  forced  application  of  Darwinian  theories,  the 
German  conquerors  had  deported  from  this  region  the  physically  fit,  and  left  only 
the  infirm  and  the  children  behind.  It  is  no  wonder,  therefore,  that  the  medical 
department  works  seven  days  and  seven  nights  a  week,  and  then  is  never  done. 
Sixteen  villages,  containing  among  them  a  population  of  approximately  two  thou- 
sand, and  widely  scattered  over  thirty -six  square  miles  of  country,  would  mean  hard 
work  for  the  country  doctor  even  in  normal  times.  Add  to  this,  housing  conditions 
which  scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  housing — for  these  people  live  in  cellars,  chicken- 
coops,  and  barns — and  an  ill-balanced  diet;  consider  that  the  roads  are  deep  in  mud 
and  that  there  is  a  dearth  of  automobiles;  and  you  gain  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
that  confront  us  in  our  attempt  to  solve  this  problem. 

The  doctors  opened  their  first  dispensary  at  Grecourt  the  second  week  in  Septem- 
ber. It  was  lodged  in  a  building  known  as  the  Orangerie:  where  the  former  owners 
of  the  chateau  grew  hot-house  fruits.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  huge  glass  windows 
were  shattered  by  the  explosions  which  wrecked  the  chateau,  the  Orangerie,  even  in 
September,  was  extremely  chilly.  In  addition,  it  housed  our  three  automobiles, 
and  on  Children's  Day,  a  weekly  occurrence,  all  the  children  of  the  neighborhood 
within  walking  distance  came  there  for  classes  in  gymnastics,  sewing,  and  carpentry. 
As  if  this  handicap  were  not  enough,  cases  of  medicines,  instruments,  and  medical 
supplies  which  had  been  brought  by  us  as  far  as  Paris,  failed  to  come  through. 
Some  of  them  have  never  turned  up.  For  nearly  a  month  the  doctors'  only  sources 
of  supply  were  the  contents  of  a  medical  bag,  the  personal  property  of  Dr.  Kelly, 
the  limited  stores  of  the  military  doctor,  and  the  still  more  limited  stocks  of  the 
druggists  in  our  larger  towns. 

Another  lack,  more  apparent  than  real,  was  that  of  trained  nurses.  Three  mem- 
bers of  the  Unit,  Miss  Chapin,  Miss  Bliss,  and  Miss  Joslin,  volunteered  for  this 
service.  They  have  now  been  trained!  Washing  babies,  cleaning  heads,  and  dress- 
ing abscesses  are  quite  in  their  line.  In  one  case  at  least,  Miss  Bliss  stayed  all  day 
in  a  miserable  hut  to  make  a  dying  child  as  comfortable  as  possible.  Miss  Joslin 
acts  also  as  chauffeur  and  takes  the  doctors  on  their  rounds. 

Every  morning  except  Sunday  is  dispensary  day  at  Grecourt.  The  dispensary, 
however,  no  longer  shares  its  space  with  gasoline  tanks  and  tools  in  the  Orangerie, 
but  is  well  installed,  as  the  peasants  would  say,  in  a  portable  house.  Perhaps  the 
shelves  are  rough,  but  that  is  immaterial,  as  the  neatly  labelled  bottles  and  the  piles 
of  dressings  ranged  upon  them  testify.  These  very  shelves  were  the  work  of  the 
nurses,  and  the  whole  dispensary  is  their  pride.  Outside  the  door,  during  office 
hours,  is  usually  to  be  seen  a  baby  carriage  or  two  wheeled  over  from  Hombleux, 
a  mile  away.  There  are  sure  to  be  four  or  five  urchins  with  fingers  which  have 
become  infected.     Occasionally  a   soldier  presents  himself  for  treatment.     One 
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day,  during  the  doctors'  absence,  we  had  to  turn  away  a  whole  ambulance  load  of 
them,  who  had  been  sent  to  us  with  the  mistaken  idea  that  we  were  a  military 
hospital.  Fortunately  these  men  were  sick,  not  wounded,  and  could  be  taken  to 
their  proper  destinations. 

After  office  hours,  with  much  hurrying  up  of  stragglers  who  still  continue  to  come 
for  treatment, — for  what  can  be  the  difference  between  nine  and  half  past? — with 
the  loading  of  bags  and  bottles  into  the  jitney,  the  doctors  are  off  for  Canizy,  or 
Verlaines,  to  make  from  there  a  circuit  of  perhaps  half  a  dozen  villages,  from  which 
they  return  usually  long  after  dark.  A  lunch  is  stowed  away  for  them  in  the  jitney, 
and  a  social  service  visitor  or  a  shopper,  charged  with  many  errands  for  the  house- 
keeping department,  completes  the  load.  Not  always,  however!  On  my  last 
trip  with  the  doctors,  I  thrust  a  crib  upon  them,  and  on  another  memorable  occasion 
we  were  literally  buried  beneath  a  hundred  loaves  of  military  bread,  destined  for 
one  of  our  villages.  It  was  the  tri-weekly  supply  for  Canizy  in  which  we  judged 
rightly  the  doctors  would  take  an  interest.  In  fact  nothing  seems  to  dampen  the 
good  cheer  of  the  medical  department,  which  sings  its  way  along  the  roads,  the 
passing  soldiers  turning  to  look  and  listen  and  salute. 

The  dispensaries  in  the  villages  are  variously  located,  one  in  an  empty  baraque 
in  the  main  square,  another  in  a  little  room  rented  for  that  purpose.  In  some  cases 
the  truck  itself  is  the  rendezvous,  from  which  visits  are  made  to  the  houses.  Natu- 
rally the  ignorance  of  the  peasant  is  distressing,  and  the  doctors  are  putting  much 
attention  on  preventive  work.  In  this  they  have  the  active  cooperation  of  the  social 
service  and  of  the  children's  departments. 

That,  by  some  means  or  other,  they  cover  the  field  is  shown  by  the  report  of  the 
medical  department  for  the  two  weeks  of  November  3-17,  inclusive,  with  a  record 
of  175  patients  and  462  visits.     Of  these  last,  330  were  made  in  the  homes. 

Elizabeth  Bliss  writes  on  November  23: 

We  are  overjoyed  at  having  a  trunk  of  toys  from  the  Chicago  Club  which  came 
with  Frances  Valentine  and  I've  just  heard  to-day  that  Christmas  stockings  are 
also  on  the  way.  When  I  see  all  that  the  Smith  alumnae  and  undergraduates  are 
doing  at  home,  I  burst  with  pride  at  being  one  of  you.  And  I  do  feel  so  deeply  that 
there  is  a  big  work  to  be  done  here  that  I  do  not  hesitate  to  urge  all  my  friends  to 
give  to  this  cause.  I  wish  you  could  see  the  difference  already  in  the  children — you 
know  we  really  should  have  some  "before  and  after  taking"  pictures.  In  Canizy, 
for  example,  when  we  came  the  children  were  all  so  forlorn  and  desolate,  so  very 
far  from  normal.  While  there  is  still  much  to  be  done  with  them,  it  would  do  you 
good  to  see  them  run  out  to  meet  our  cars,  beaming  with  smiles  and  chattering  gaily. 

By  the  way,  I  must  tell  you  about  one  little  eight-year-old  who  came  to  the 
dispensary  this  morning.  Just  as  she  was  leaving  we  were  starting  in  the  car  for 
Nesle,  a  distance  of  about  five  miles.  We  took  her  with  us  and  she  was  too  funny 
for  words.  She  had  never  been  in  a  car  before,  and  she  was  so  thrilled  she  just 
chuckled  to  herself  all  the  way,  and  though  she  tried  hard  to  keep  a  serious  and 
proper  face,  she  would  break  into  smiles  with  every  jolt.  It  seems  she  had  never 
been  in  Nesle  before,  either.  Now  Nesle  is  about  one-fourth  the  size  of  Northamp- 
ton but  to  her  it  was  New  York.  She  was  afraid  to  leave  the  car  because  of  the  big 
city.  It  was  such  a  little  thing  really,  and  yet  a  big  one  to  her.  I  think  perhaps 
the  opening  up  of  possibilities  of  seeing  and  doing  and  thinking  new  things  may  be 
one  of  the  big  things  we  can  do. 

From  Anne  Chapin: 

Grecourt,  November  30,  191 7. 

Our  newest  member  (Frances  Valentine  1902)  is  already  an  absolutely  essential 
part  of  our  working  force.  I  am  sure  the  farm  end  of  things  will  not  suffer  while  she 
is  in  charge.  All  the  news  and  the  wonderful  packages  from  Mrs.  Morrow  and 
from  families  and  friends  that  Frances  brought  were  eagerly  seized  upon  and 
divided.     You  can't  imagine  how  we  appreciated  all  those  treasures. 

If  our  cars  could  only  be  kept  in  order  by  some  special  Providence,  we  should  be 
well  on  our  way  to  doing  systematic  work  now.     But  alas!  the  Ford  truck  had  an 
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accident  after  its  first  day  of  service  with  all  its  fine  new  parts,  the  White  is  in 
Paris  awaiting  solid  tires,  and  even  the  Jit  gave  us  trouble  one  day.  The  Red 
Cross  came  to  the  rescue  with  a  big  camion  which  they  loaned  us,  with  driver,  for 
two  days.  That  poor  boy  did  work  hard  for  us.  And  last  night,  Thanksgiving,  on 
top  of  carting  beds,  armoires,  and  stores  all  morning  and  goats  in  the  afternoon, 
he  cheerfully  took  eight  of  us  off  into  the  wilds  to  enjoy  a  fine  dinner  and  dance  given 
us  by  Canadian  officers  in  their  lovely  old  chateau.  It  was  a  strange  experience,  one 
we  shan't  forget  in  a  hurry-.  Such  a  lovely  old  place  surrounded  by  a  moat.  The 
grey -panelled  salon  with  big  open  fire  was  trimmed  with  beautiful  holly  and  mistle- 
toe, and  twenty-seven  of  us  sat  down  to  a  real  feast  ending  with  plum  pudding,  pie, 
and  tarts.  Each  had  a  handsome  menu  card  with  the  American  flag  conspicuous 
upon  it,  and  a  dance  programme  on  the  back.  A  young  lieutenant  played  the 
piano  for  dancing,  the  tables  were  quickly  set  on  the  balconies,  candles  replenished, 
boracic  acid  sprinkled  on  the  fine  old  parquet  floor,  and  we  danced  and  sang  and 
even  had  a  lively  Virginia  reel.  All  this  in  cowhide  boots,  wool  stockings,  our 
now  disreputable  Unit  suits,  and  our  best  apologies  for  clean  waists  and  ties. 

From  Lucy  Mather,  Unit  secretary-treasurer: 

December  5,  1917. 

Through  the  Red  Cross  warehouse  six  miles  off  we  have  received  some  most 
welcome  supplies:  300  single  sheets,  300  blankets,  300  double  sheets,  300  pairs  of 
children's  stockings,  100  girls'  dresses,  besides  corned  beef,  lard,  and  condensed 
milk — all  of  which  is  a  gift. 

Miss  Valentine  considers  her  chief  line  the  care  of  the  animals.  Our  latest  acqui- 
sition is  three  blooded  goats  that  add  the  last  touch  to  our  park  and  are  so  friendly 
that  they  follow  us  around  like  dogs  and  wag  their  tails.  Bianca  has  a  cough  and 
has  to  wear  a  blanket  at  night  made  by  Miss  Valentine  out  of  a  disreputable  one 
sent  from  Ham  in  a  Red  Cross  box  of  old  clothes.  Minerva  and  Aphrodite  are  the 
other  names. 

From  a  letter  of  Dr.  Tallant  to  a  '97  friend : 

December  8,  1917. 

We  had  our  first  taste  of  real  winter  weather  this  week,  three  days  when  the  water 
in  our  pails  was  frozen  solid  in  the  morning,  but  we  are  not  minding  it  a  bit,  for 
after  all  that  is  much  better  than  the  raw,  rainy  weather  to  which  we  are  so  often 
treated.  Indeed,  we  have  already  gone  back  to  that  and  to-day  has  been  one  steady 
downpour.  The  Unit's  motto  these  days  is  certainly,  "Keep  the  home  fires  burn- 
ing," for  wood  fires  have  a  way  of  going  out  most  suddenly  and  unexpectedly,  and 
it  is  as  much  as  one's  life  is  worth  to  get  them  started.  There  is  plenty  of  wood 
to  be  had  hereabouts,  but  it  must  be  cut,  and  the  difficulty  is  to  find  someone  to 
do  that  for  us.  Also  the  wood  is  often  so  green  that  one  is  strongly  tempted  to 
follow  the  methods  of  the  well-known  "lady  named  Mary  McGuire."  Fortunately 
the  stoves  in  the  portable  houses  are  provided  with  what  are  called  drum  ovens. 
At  first  we  were  inclined  to  wonder  what  might  be  the  use  of  these  ovens,  but  we 
have  long  since  discovered  that  they  are  a  heaven-sent  provision  for  drying  wood. 
My  own  is  at  present  fairly  stuffed  with  a  supply  of  wood  for  the  evening. 

I  suppose  it  will  sound  funny  to  you  to  hear  that  our  most  acute  problem 
is  the  same  old  story  of  the  servant  question.  Units  are  expected  to  have  their 
minds  on  more  heroic  things,  but  I  can  assure  you  that  this  is  a  most  vital  and  press- 
ing point  for  us.  The  persons  whom  we  secure  are  quite  like  their  ilk  at  home, 
here  one  day  and  gone  the  next. 

Next  to  the  servant  question  the  automobile  situation  has  perhaps  engaged  our 
attention  the  most  keenly.  Latterly  our  machines  have  been  reduced  to  one, 
and  the  various  departments  have  had  to  curtail  their  activities  more  than  we  like. 
You  will  be  glad  to  hear  that  we  have  just  succeeded  in  buying  a  new  Ford  machine 
— if,  indeed,  a  1914  model  can  be  looked  upon  in  the  light  of  a  new  one — which 
will  relieve  the  situation  considerably.  In  any  case  the  medical  department  has 
had  the  use  of  a  car  only  three  times  a  week  for  some  little  time,  on  account  of  the 
shortage  of  cars  and  the  needs  of  the  other  departments,  so  Dr.  Kelly  and  I  have 
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had  various  trips  on  foot,  with  haversacks  of  medical  supplies  carried  over  our 
arms  or  perhaps  on  our  backs.  In  spite  of  the  mud,  it  has  been  rather  good  fun 
to  go  tramping  off  together,  eating  our  lunch  by  the  roadside  and  often  getting  a 
lift  from  a  passing  camion.  The  greatest  trouble,  of  course,  was  that  we  could 
not  carry  a  very  large  supply  of  things  with  us,  on  account  of  the  weight.  But 
we  are  a  lucky  Unit  always,  and  our  luck  showed  itself  this  time  when  the  Sous- 
Prefet  of  our  district  heard  of  our  difficulties.  You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  he 
was  sufficiently  pleased  with  our  work  to  take  the  trouble  to  hunt  up  a  horse  and 
two  carts  for  us  (one  for  heavy  hauling,  the  other  a  light  cart  for  passenger  use), 
with  a  soldier  to  take  care  of  them  and  do  the  driving.  Naturally  the  horse  does 
not  go  anything  like  as  fast  as  an  automobile,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  great  help, 
and  we  are  much  pleased,  not  only  with  the  addition  to  our  equipment  but  also 
with  this  sign  of  appreciation  of  the  work  of  the  Unit. 

But  really  everyone  has  been  so  good  to  us  here  that  a  list  of  our  friends  and 
benefactors  would  be  as  long  as  the  proverbial  moral  law,  for  people  have  helped 
us  in  all  sorts  of  ways,  from  cranking  the  Ford  machines  (a  very  real  help  some- 
times, I  can  assure  you)  to  presenting  us  with  unexpected  gifts  of  money.  One 
of  our  very  best  friends  is  the  Commandant  of  whom  I  wrote  before  (the  one  who 
gave  us  the  cow  to  provide  milk  for  the  Director),  and  we  have  just  had  a  gift  of 
about  700  francs  through  him,  from  a  lady  who  is  interested  in  contributing  to 
work  in  the  war  zone.  He  told  us  it  was  to  be  used  for  "belise,"  in  other  words 
any  sort  of  nice  extra  thing  which  might  strike  our  fancy.  Accordingly  we  have 
put  part  of  it  at  once  into  our  Christmas  fund,  and  with  the  rest  we  have  been  able 
to  buy  such  things  as  a  basket  crib  for  a  new  baby,  a  pair  of  Sunday  shoes  for  a 
fourteen-year-old  girl,  a  big  comfy  pillow  for  a  sick  woman  who  has  heart  attacks 
and  has  to  be  propped  up  in  bed  at  night,  and  a  doll  for  a  little  sick  girl.  That  is 
the  sort  of  thing  that  I  often  get  with  money  which  has  been  given  me  to  spend  as 
I  choose,  for  there  are  lots  of  little  things  which  give  pleasure  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  expense.  You  should  have  seen  the  little  girl  with  her  doll.  She  just  looked 
at  it  with  eyes  like  saucers,  and  sat  quite  still,  smoothing  its  dress  with  her  hand, 
as  if  she  couldn't  believe  that  it  was  real.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  our  medical 
work  here  that  is  a  matter  of  bringing  some  cheer  and  comfort  to  people,  rather 
than  simply  handing  out  medicine,  as  you  can  readily  believe.  And  after  all,  these 
things  are  only  a  drop  in  the  bucket  to  people  who  have  gone  through  what  these 
people  have.  How  can  you  really  comfort  them  for  the  loss  of  their  homes  and, 
what  is  more,  their  families?  I  think  I  shall  never  forget  the  poor  old  woman, 
dying  in  a  woodshed,  without  kith  or  kin  to  care  for  her,  and  talking  of  her  children 
up  to  the  last  minute  of  her  life.  There  is  another  old  woman  whom  we  sometimes 
go  to  see,  who  is  always  hoping  for  news  of  her  son,  always  thinking  that  some  happy 
chance  may  bring  him  back,  and  the  neighbors  have  not  the  heart  to  tell  her  that 
there  is  news  of  him,  that  he  has  died  "avec  les  Bodies."  She  has  not  much  longer 
to  live,  and  they  do  not  want  to  add  to  the  troubles  of  her  last  days.  One  of  our 
patients,  an  old  man  with  asthma  and  a  bad  heart,  died  a  few  days  ago,  and  when 
we  were  trying  to  say  some  word  of  consolation  to  his  wife,  all  she  could  say  was, 
"If  only  his  children  could  have  been  here  with  him." 

But  you  must  not  think  that  the  work  is  all  sad.  I  have  so  many  good  friends 
among  our  people  that  I  thoroughly  enjoy  making  our  visits.  There  is  one  family  in 
our  pet  village  of  Canizy  which  beats  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  all  hollow, 
and  I  only  wish  I  could  write  them  up  in  proper  style.  There  was  a  forlorn  baby 
who  was  crying  all  night  and  keeping  the  mother  awake,  so  we  made  a  special  ar- 
rangement to  have  it  taken  to  a  sort  of  hospital,  for  her  sake  as  well  as  its  own,  and 
then  she  came  and  complained  that  she  couldn't  sleep  because  she  missed  having 
to  get  up  with  it  at  night.  She  was  the  one  who  always  began  to  talk  as  soon  as 
we  tried  to  say  anything  to  her,  and  when  Dr.  Kelly  finally  remonstrated  with 
her,  explained  plausibly  that  it  saved  time  if  we  all  talked  at  once.  After  much 
admonition  and  preparation  she  finally  started  to  do  up  a  wonderful  accumulation 
of  family  washing,  with  the  result  that  the  stove  could  not  stand  the  strain  and 
collapsed,  and  we  had  a  hurry  call  to  dress  a  burned  leg.  And  there  never  was 
on  sea  or  land  such  a  funny  goat  as  belongs  to  the  family  and  guards  their  yard, 
menacing  the  unwary  social  service  visitor. 
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A  "  Christmas  map"  of  the  Unit's  territory.  It 
indicates  by  the  heavy  line  on  the  left  the  German 
positions  of  last  winter,  with  the  Unit  villages  behind 
them,  while  on  the  right  is  shown  the  German  line 
of  this  December. 


From  Millicent  Lewis: 

Grecourt,  Dec.  14,  191 7. 

We  go  muddling  along  up  here  quite  as  if  there  were  no  war  though  I  must  admit 
we  got  a  bit  excited  some  few  nights  ago  when  bombs  were  sprinkled  about  for  a 
few  hours  and  two  aeroplanes  hammered  all  night.  There  is  a  gasoline  station 
near  here  that  is  very  truly  sought  after,  as  well  as  newly  laid  railroad  tracks  and 
a  rebuilt  station.  Then  for  a  whole  week  we  heard  the  incessant  booming  around 
Cambrai  and  toward  St.  Quentin.  That  makes  us  a  bit  anxious  to  keep  our  trunks 
packed. 

We  had  some  very  cold  days  last  week.  .  .  .  The  wet  is  always  with  us  and 
for  that  reason  I  am  looking  forward  to  my  new  stockings.  .  .  .  Shoes  also  are 
needed.  In  fact  the  Unit  needs  shoes  and  clothes  as  no  destitute  refugees  in  North- 
ern France  ever  could. 

We  are  busy  preparing  Christmas  for  about  1500  people  and  as  this  is  not  the 
most  convenient  place  to  shop  we  have  decided  to  take  the  trucks  to  Amiens  next 
week  for  a  wild  shopping  bat.  Our  own  Christmas  will  be  equally  wild  for  we  have 
invited  all  the  Americans,  Canadians,  and  British  in  the  vicinity  to  help  us  cheer  up. 
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If  they  all  accept  we  will  have  about  four  hundred,  but  we  really  expect  about  one 
hundred  to  feed.  Fortunately  rice  is  plentiful.  The  Canadian  foresters  have  been 
our  constant  benefactors  with  lumber  and  other  blessings.  There  are  several 
companies  hereabouts  and  they  are  showing  the  French  a  little  of  what  can  be  done 
with  a  few  million  feet  of  lumber.  Really  we  are  the  most  fortunate  people  in  the 
world,  for  our  experiences  here  bring  us  in  contact  with  all  kinds  of  people.  Don't 
for  an  instant  fancy  our  relief  work  is  confined  to  the  French  peasants. 

From  Frances  Valentine,  the  newest  Unit  member: 

December  14,  191 7. 

I  am  trying  to  make  myself  useful  where  I  can  and  have  found  enough  odd  chores 
so  far  to  keep  me  quite  busy.  I  have  decided  to  adopt  two  French  customs: 
sleep  with  the  windows  open  just  a  crack,  with  my  head  buried  under  the  clothes, 
and  wash  only  at  rare  intervals.  One  is  much  more  comfortable  than  with  our 
affected  ideas  of  sanitation.  Except  about  three  days  when  the  thermometer 
dropped  well  below  freezing  it  hasn't  really  been  very  cold.     .     .     . 

Our  livestock  has  been  increased  by  twelve  goats,  but  we  have  sold  three  and 
hope  to  sell  more  soon.  I  am  trying  to  work  off  two  mediants  beasts  that  butt  and 
bite,  but  the  peasants  are  canny  and  will  take  the  best  each  time.  .  .  .  Soon 
we  are  to  have  some  rabbits  and  I  am  trying  to  find  a  place  for  them.  It's  hard  to 
find  feed  for  animals  but  it  can  be  done,  though  the  prices  are  high. 

We  have  had  a  soldier  and  a  slow  and  aged  horse  given  us  by  the  military  author- 
ities. The  horse  is  not  faster  than  walking  but  saves  strength  and  shoe  leather  and 
it  gives  us  an  air  of  luxury  and  elegance  to  drive  out  with  a  cocker. 

Letter  from  Ruth  Gaines  to  a  friend : 

December  19,  1917. 

You  have  doubtless  heard  my  letter  which  described  hurriedly  my  work  as  visitor 
in  Canizy.  I  also  have  the  larger  and  nearer  village  of  Hombleux,  with  Miss 
Mather.     .     .     . 

In  Canizy,  we  have  made  quite  a  complete  canvass  of  conditions  past  and  pres- 
ent. It  was  a  truck-farming  community,  where  most  of  the  families  owned  and 
tilled  land  of  varying  acreage.  Two  or  three  had  wheat  land  besides,  and  employed 
considerable  help.  Now  there  are  left  in  the  village  four  middle-aged  men  (one 
lame,  one  sick),  a  half  dozen  old  men,  twenty-five  women,  and  children  varying  in 
age  from  babyhood  to  sixteen  years.  In  all  the  families,  the  absent  men  are  either 
soldiers  or  prisonniers  civils  in  Germany;  the  older  boys  and  girls  are  also  in  Ger- 
many presumably — at  least,  they  were  taken  away  by  the  Germans  and  have  not 
been  heard  from  since.  Most  of  the  present  population  remained  through  the 
German  occupation;  but  some  were  taken  away  and  later  allowed  to  return. 

As  the  German  retreat  took  place  in  April,  and  the  people  were  hastily  herded 
into  another  village  while  their  own  was  being  burned,  we  find  the  present  most 
acute  need  to  be  winter  clothes  and  bedding.  The  beds  and  bedding  we  have  been 
able  to  supply,  the  clothing  is  still  in  progress.  Of  course,  the  traveling  store  has 
supplied  a  great  deal,  with  no  trouble  to  the  vistors,  and  there  seems  no  lack  of 
money  in  Canizy,  what  with  allowances,  garden  truck  (of  which  we  visitors  are 
wholesale  consumers),  and  the  hoarded  savings  of  years.  But  one  cannot  expect 
the  peasant  mother  of  six  children  to  dip  into  her  stocking  for  complete  outfits  for 
all.     Even  at  our  prices,  the  total  appears  an  awful  sum. 

We  have  therefore  instituted  an  exchange  in  rags.  I  do  not  know  yet  how  many 
sacksful  I  have,  for  I  await  the  removal  of  the  mayor  from  a  tumble-down  shed  to 
his  new  baraque  before  setting  up  my  business  in  his  vacated  quarters.  But  the 
rags  are  washed  and  ready,  and  meantime  the  three  oldest  girls  of  the  village  have 
begun  braiding  from  Beth  Dana's  sewing  scraps.  In  the  mayor's  shed,  Miss  Mather, 
who  is  my  banker,  will  place  a  big  cauldron  such  as  every  family  in  these  regions 
used  to  have  before  the  war.  There  are  only  four  such  in  the  entire  village  now. 
Nearby  we  shall  mount  the  village  pump  (Miss  Mather  says  at  whatever  cost). 
This  pump  has  been  promised  by  the  authorities  for  three  months  and  is  an  absolute 
necessity,  the  only  other  pump  unbroken  by  the  Germans  being  at  the  extreme  end 
of  the  village  street,  and  of  poor  quality. 
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Frances  Valentine  has  promised  to  take  over  my  rag-picking  when  I  leave,  much 
to  my  joy.  Another  big  job  she  has  in  her  hands  for  all  the  villages,  mine  included, 
is  the  ploughing  of  the  wheatfields,  which  means  the  hiring  of  the  government 
tractors  and  letting  them  out  to  the  smaller  holders.  She  will  also  have  fruit  trees 
and  small  fruits  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  the  Germans;  goats  and  poultry'  for 
the  farms.  This  service  is  one  of  the  biggest  we  can  render  to  the  community  and 
to  France. 

For  Christmas  we  plan  a  week  of  parties.  For  Canizy,  I  plan  a  mass — Miss 
Mather  is  buying  a  St.  Joseph,  a  Virgin,  three  sheep,  and  a  shepherd  for  the  same! 
The  chapel  there  is  particularly  interesting,  with  a  royal  coat  of  arms  of  which  I 
hope  I  can  give  you  the  history  when  I  come  home. 

Do  you  care  for  statistics?  There  are  thirty-five  families  in  Canizy  and  ninety 
in  Hombleux,  of  which  Miss  Mather  and  I  have  charge.     It  means  a  busy  life. 

Alice  Leavens  writes  from  Paris,  December  17,  of  new  departures  in  her  work 
with  the  children. 

I  have  been  particularly  begging  for  books.  The  starvation  for  them  has  gripped 
me  in  such  a  way  that  I  have  been  fairly  haunted  by  it.  I  never  knew  what  it 
could  be  before  to  have  absolutely  no  access  to  even  one  book. 

When  I  first  saw  the  light  in  the  eyes  of  the  first  children  to  whom  I  loaned  books, 
children  who  had  seen  none  for  three  years,  I  resolved  then  and  there  that  I  should 
beg,  borrow,  or  steal  to  satisfy  this  craving.  My  influence  may  be  debatable,  but  the 
influence  of  the  books  is  not.  My  influence  may  stop  when  I  leave,  but  the  books 
will  be  with  them  for  years  to  come.  So  I  started  out  with  about  fifty  books, 
lending  them  to  a  few  of  the  most  intelligent  and  the  cleanest.  The  demand  has 
been  tremendous,  so  at  present  I  am  in  Paris  adding  to  the  supply.  When  I  get 
back  I  shall  have  something  over  four  hundred  books  to  lend.  Even  that  will  be 
merely  a  drop  in  the  bucket  for  our  sixteen  villages,  but  it  is  something.  I  have 
spent  hours  in  second-hand  shops,  for  many  books  I  want  to  get  are  out  of  print. 
I  have  been  getting  the  best  French  advice  possible  as  to  the  proper  books  to  get, 
and  introductions  to  the  big  book  firms  that  I  may  get  special  prices.  I  have  got 
French  papers  to  advertise,  a  little  French  girl  to  appeal  to  her  friends,  a  church  to 
appeal  to  its  Sunday  school,  and  the  head  of  a  comme  ilfaiit  private  school  to  appeal 
to  his  pupils;  and  I  hope  in  time  to  get  what  I  want.  One  can  reach  children  of 
sixteen  villages  comparatively  little  during  a  week,  but  the  books  can  be  loaned  for  a 
week  at  a  time  and  a  whole  family  can  profit  by  them. 

You  probably  know  what  we  are  trying  to  do  for  the  children  in  other  ways. 
Outdoor  games,  indoor  games,  French  rounds,  sewing  and  woodworking  classes, 
and  incidentally  efforts  to  keep  the  children  up  to  the  mark  in  cleanliness.  When 
it  is  possible  to  have  a  portable  house  released  for  club  work  for  both  adults  and 
children,  I  shall  be  happy.  It's  very  discouraging  at  present,  with  no  warmed  place 
where  children  can  do  sit-down  work,  or  where  they  can  come  and  read  and  play 
table  games.  We  are  months  now  behind  in  the  things  I  had  hoped  to  do,  for  lack 
of  quarters. 

Just  now  I  received  word  of  a  gift  of  money  from  a  New  York  man  who  wanted 
to  send  it  if  he  could  feel  sure  it  would  be  spent  for  the  children.  I  cabled  for  it 
but  gave  up  hope;  now  it  has  come!  I  am  going  to  hurry  right  off,  for  this  is  my 
last  chance  to  see  if  it's  a  possible  thing  to  buy  a  lantern  and  slides.  My,  I'm  so 
excited !     And  more  books  and  better  games. 

A  letter  of  Marie  Wolfs  to  Mrs.  Thayer: 

Chateau  de  Robecourt 

December  18,  1917. 

On  Dr.  Tallant's  return  from  Paris  she  brought  word  that  the  committee  at  home 
had  decided  to  make  me  assistant  director  of  the  Unit.  To  say  that  I  was  surprised 
is  putting  it  mildly  as  I  consider  that  to  be  a  private  in  the  ranks  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 
is  quite  honor  enough  for  any  mortal.  I  suggested  to  Dr.  Tallant  that  as  she  is  so 
busy  with  her  medical  work  I  might  be  able  to  help  her  with  the  hundred  and  one 
things  that  come  up  every  minute  and  have  to  be  attended  to,  and  I  hope  I  may  be 
able  to  relieve  her  as  much  as  possible. 
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What  news  of  the  Unit  shall  I  send  you?  Perhaps  our  ideas  on  the  work  before 
us  and  the  methods  we  are  using  to  carry  them  out  have  been  written  many  times 
but  they  are  so  important  that  I  think  I  shall  take  the  risk. 

Our  problem,  in  most  cases,  is  not  one  of  immediate  relief,  in  the  sense  that  our 
people  do  not  arrive  in  our  villages  with  no  shelters  and  nothing  to  begin  house- 
keeping with.  Most  of  them  have  been  back  in  the  remains  of  their  old  homes  since 
March.  Between  that  time  and  the  time  of  our  coming,  the  work  of  immediate 
relief  had  been  done  by  the  French  government  aided  by  different  French  relief 
committees.  Distributions  of  beds,  bedding,  kitchen  utensils,  stoves,  and  clothing 
had  been  made  to  relieve  the  immediate  necessity  of  the  people.  Furniture  such 
as  clothes  closets  and  kitchen  cupboards  are  still  lacking  for  the  most  part,  and 
these  we  are  trying  to  supply.  Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  here  more  blankets  are 
an  absolute  necessity  and  we  are  giving  these  as  fast  as  possible.  We  have  bought 
many  and  others  have  been  given  us  by  the  Red  Cross.  As  for  reconstructing  the 
houses  themselves,  that  we  cannot  do  as  materials  and  labor  are  not  to  be  had.  We 
do  odd  patching,  however,  with  tar  paper  and  oil  cloth,  the  latter  being  widely  used 
to  take  the  place  of  window  glass. 

What  I  am  going  to  tell  you  now  I  realize  would  not  make  good  press  material 
but  I  think  will  help  you  to  understand  our  work  better.'  The  French  peasants,  at 
least  in  our  villages,  are  not  so  poor  as  far  as  actual  money  is  concerned.  The  sons- 
prefet  in  each  district  has  a  supply  of  furniture  which  the  people  may  receive  now  and 
pay  for  later  on  out  of  their  war  indemnity.  Another  thing  to  be  remembered  is 
that  absolutely  every  one  of  our  families  has  a  government  pension — for  husbands 
or  sons  who  are  soldiers,  for  those  killed  in  the  war,  for  those  who  are  civil  prisoners 
in  Germany,  and  finally  every  family  not  belonging  to  any  class  mentioned  has  a 
special  civilian's  pension.  The  mother  is  paid  so  much  a  day  for  herself  and  a 
smaller  sum  for  every  child.  One  reason  we  found  the  people  in  such  a  bad  con- 
dition is  that  they  had  absolutely  no  way  of  getting  anything.  Every  store  has 
disappeared  with  only  a  pile  of  bricks  to  mark  the  spot  where  it  once  stood.  Trans- 
portation is  reserved,  for  the  most  part,  for  the  army.  Even  in  the  larger  towns  the 
storekeepers  find  the  greatest  difficulty  in  getting  supplies  and  conditions  offer  no 
inducement  for  those  in  the  villages  to  start  any  kind  of  business.  There  is  prac- 
tically no  industry;  all  the  great  beet  sugar  factories  have  been  destroyed.  Before 
the  war  the  people  who  did  not  work  in  these  factories  were  cultivators  on  a  large 
or  small  scale.  At  the  time  of  the  German  retreat  from  our  section  the  people  were 
all  huddled  together  in  a  few  villages  and  everything  else  was  destroyed,  houses, 
barns,  fruit  trees,  berry  bushes,  everything.  Then  the  French  soldiers  came  in  and 
gradually  the  people  came  back  to  their  land,  for  no  matter  how  little  is  left  the 
French  peasant  prefers  to  suffer  any  discomfort  rather  than  leave  the  land  which  is 
his.  The  ground  was  cleared  by  the  soldiers  and  the  people  immediately  planted 
their  little  gardens.  Seeds  were  given  by  the  government,  and  the  army  helped  to 
prepare  the  soil.  I  might  say  here  that  we  are  buying  up  all  the  extra  vegetables 
and  fodder  in  our  villages  for  our  own  use  and  for  our  cows.  Then  came  the  pen- 
sions I  have  mentioned,  but  the  people  were  fed  by  the  army  for  several  months  and 
in  fact  still  receive  some  articles  of  food  such  as  rice  and  split  peas.  So  we  have 
the  present  situation:  the  people  have  money  enough  to  live  on  but  have  no  means 
of  securing  clothing  and  other  supplies  they  need  so  much.  We  talked  to  many 
French  officers  in  charge  of  civilian  affairs  and  found  that  they  bewailed  the  fact 
that  well-meaning  Americans  came  over  here  with  unlimited  funds,  distributed 
goods  right  and  left,  and  were  slowly  making  paupers  of  their  people.  It  was  for 
this  reason  that  we  decided  not  to  distribute  without  investigation  and  to  start  our 
little  store.  Catharine  Hooper  has  charge  of  this  and  we  sell  at  two-thirds  the 
cost  to  us.  This  has  two  results:  it  gives  the  peasants  an  opportunity  to  buy  at  a 
very  reasonable  price,  and  it  makes  them  select  the  things  they  most  need.  In 
this  way  we  avoid  the  trials  so  common  to  most  relief  workers  around  here.  The 
people  do  not  make  collections  of  things  they  have  no  use  for,  simply  because  they 
are  given  away,  and  they  do  not  complain  about  what  they  receive,  because  it  is 
their  own  selection.  I  found  one  little  old  lady  in  a  room  not  much  larger  than  her 
bed,  who  had  a  dozen  chairs  piled  up  in  one  corner.  There  was  hardly  room  to 
open  the  door.  When  I  asked  her  where  she  got  them,  she  said  they  had  been 
drawn  at  various  distributions  and  what  is  more  she  refused  to  let  me  buy  any. 
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We  have  our  store  at  Grecourt  three  times  a  week,  Tuesday,  Thursday,  and  Sat- 
urday mornings.  A  portable  house  is  arranged  with  counters  and  shelves  and  is 
most  attractive.  On  Mondays,  Wednesdays,  and  Fridays  the  White  truck  is 
loaded  and  makes  a  tour  of  the  farther  villages,  always  attracting  crowds.  The 
people  look  forward  to  our  coming  and  we  usually  find  them  waiting  in  our  regular 
stopping-place.  The  soldiers  are  always  interested  and  approving  spectators  and 
the  women  look  over  our  wares  which  represent  to  them  the  latest  Paris  fashions. 
We  have  great  difficulty  in  getting  our  supplies,  but  the  people  understand  and  are 
cheerful  and  patient.  For  our  part  we  have  learned  that  the  proper  style  in 
sabots  on  the  Somme  is  leather  tops  with  openwork  trimming  and  we  no  longer  try 
to  sell  the  sort  worn  only  in  the  south  of  France.  We  find  our  peasants  business- 
like and  sensible, — they  never  want  poor  quality  because  it  is  cheap.  So  much  for 
the  clothing,  kitchen  utensil,  and  shoe  business. 

Now  for  the  groceries.  It  seemed  to  us  that  one  of  the  best  things  we  could  do 
for  our  villages  would  be  to  reestablish  the  commerce  of  the  people  themselves. 
Our  store  is  of  course  an  artificial  arrangement  at  best  and  cannot  survive  us.  For 
this  reason  I  have  been  persuading  some  women  to  start  little  grocery  stores  in  their 
villages.  This  is  not  an  easy  thing  to  do  as  they  are  all  discouraged  and  have  not 
the  heart  to  undertake  anything.  It  takes  much  persuasion  and  the  promise  to 
buy  back  everything  they  can't  sell,  to  get  them  to  start.  We  buy  our  groceries 
wholesale,  sell  at  cost,  and  fix  the  price  at  which  they  may  be  resold.  We  now  have 
six  little  stores  of  this  sort  started  and  this  morning  I  had  word  of  another  woman 
who  wants  us  to  get  supplies  for  her.  Our  storekeepers  show  a  childlike  confidence 
in  us  and  I  am  usually  asked  to  use  my  own  judgment  in  what  I  buy  for  them.  So 
far  I  have  succeeded  in  covering  my  ignorance  of  the  grocery  business. 

We  have  felt  from  the  first  that  we  should  start  some  industry  in  our  villages 
and  it  has  been  one  of  our  greatest  problems  to  know  what  to  do  about  it.  These 
women  who  are  living  on  pensions  are  forgetting  how  to  work.  This  is  only  natural 
but  is  considered  a  very  serious  problem  by  the  French  people  themselves.  For 
this  reason  Beth  Dana  is  working  night  and  day,  cutting  and  preparing  sewing 
which  is  given  out  on  Saturday  mornings  at  Grecourt,  and  on  the  days  the  store 
goes  to  the  other  villages.  We  use  the  schedule  of  prices  made  out  by  the  French 
Red  Cross  and  find  it  very  satisfactory.  The  following  garments  have  been  made 
so  far:  women's  and  children's  dresses,  petticoats,  aprons,  outside  capes,  and 
chemises.  When  they  are  finished,  we  take  what  we  need  to  give  to  poor  families 
and  put  the  rest  in  the  store.  We  have  a  woman  who  comes  and  does  cutting  once 
a  week,  but  will  soon  have  to  employ  her  for  several  days.  Beth  has  all  she  can 
do  to  keep  up  with  the  demand  for  work.  This  demand  for  sewing,  however,  comes 
from  a  few  people  only.  You  know  that  women  who  work  in  the  fields  cannot  do 
fine  work.  For  this  reason  Ruth  Gaines  is  trying  out  the  rag  industry  in  Canizy. 
She  buys  old  clothes,  has  them  carefully  boiled,  and  then  turns  them  over  to  be 
made  into  rugs.  We  think  it  will  solve  our  problem  in  Canizy  but  unfortunately 
the  villages  vary  so  that  what  works  in  one  will  not  do  for  the  others  at  all.  I  went 
to  Paris  the  middle  of  November  and  was  invited  to  dinner  by  the  Comtesse  de 
Chabannes  who  is  building  a  village  near  us.  She  had  made  several  calls  on  us 
and  was  very  charming  indeed.  Through  her  I  met  the  Marquise  de  Noailles  who 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  French  workers  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  devastated 
districts.  She  gave  me  many  valuable  suggestions  and  said  that  in  her  opinion 
the  best  industry  we  could  start  in  our  section  of  the  country  was  the  raising  of 
good  breeds  of  rabbits,  chickens,  and  goats.  She  herself  is  interested  in  buying 
the  skins  of  angora  rabbits  from  the  farmers  at  a  fair  price  and  finding  a  market 
for  them  in  Paris.  Frances  Valentine  was  of  course  interested  when  I  told  her 
about  it,  and  we  at  once  bought  fifteen  goats  which  Madame  de  Noailles  had  bought 
in  the  Alps,  and  are  selling  them  at  a  very  reasonable  price.  It  will  be  part  of  our 
work  to  teach  the  people  how  to  take  good  care  of  their  animals.  When  Madame  de 
Noailles  next  comes  to  Noyon  she  has  promised  to  bring  some  angora  rabbits  for  us 
to  distribute. 

Our  traffic  in  livestock  is  both  exciting  and  interesting.  Frances  and  I  started 
out  the  other  day  to  deliver  a  goat  I  had  sold  to  an  old  lady  in  Breuil.  We  soon 
made  up  our  minds  that  she  was  closely  related  to  a  mule  because  no  pulling,  haul- 
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ing,  or  coaxing  would  induce  that  animal  to  move.  At  last  Frances  had  to  go  home 
and  bring  another  goat  more  open  to  reason,  which  the  first  deigned  to  follow  after 
a  short  argument.  To  say  that  we  took  those  goats  to  Breuil  is  rather  misrepre- 
senting the  matter;  in  reality  they  took  us.  They  chose  all  of  the  good  places  in 
the  road  and  dragged  us  through  the  mud.  Likewise  they  stopped  and  ate  every 
weed  on  the  way,  although  the  night  was  coming  on  and  we  had  a  return  to  make 
with  our  convoy.  Amusement,  as  you  may  imagine  by  now,  is  not  the  least  thing 
we  afford  to  our  section  on  the  Somme. 

I  must  tell  you  before  I  stop  something  about  our  work  with  the  children. 
Alice  Leavens,  as  you  know,  has  charge  of  this  and  Margaret  Wood  and  Elizabeth 
Bliss  assist  her.  We  have  it  arranged  so  that  the  children  in  every  village  are  played 
with  once  a  week.  At  Grecourt  and  Canizy  we  have  sewing  classes  in  addition. 
In  Esmery-Hallon  there  is  a  class  in  woodwork  for  the  boys.  They  are  making 
shelves,  desks,  and  benches  to  replace  those  burned  by  the  Germans.  There  has 
been  a  remarkable  change  in  the  children  since  we  came.  They  no  longer  look  at 
us  in  a  frightened  way  from  behind  ruined  walls,  but  run  after  the  autos  as  they 
pass  and  shout  their  welcome  to  us.  In  Verlaines  we  understand  they  are  playing 
a  new  game  called  "Les  dames  Americaines."  No  member  of  the  Unit  has  yet 
been  able  to  catch  them  unawares  to  find  out  just  what  occurs,  although  we  would 
give  a  good  deal  to  know.  We  found  the  children  just  hungry  for  books,  especially 
fairy  stories,  so  Alice  has  started  to  lend  those  she  has  to  children  she  knows  will 
take  good  care  of  them.  We  began  with  a  very  few  books  but  are  steadily  adding 
to  the  number,  until  I  feel  sure  we  shall  have  a  very  fair  library  in  a  short  time. 
The  work  is  fast  getting  beyond  the  lending  of  stray  books  and  I  think  we  must 
soon  find  one  responsible  person  in  each  village  who  will  be  willing  to  look  after 
sets  which  we  can  exchange  at  regular  intervals.  We  shall  include  periodicals 
and  reading  matter  for  older  people. 

I  made  some  calls  in  Offoy  yesterday  in  the  midst  of  our  first  snow  storm.  I 
wish  you  could  have  seen  the  light  in  the  faces  of  those  people.  They  said  that 
the  snow  was  unusually  early  this  year  and  that  they  had  made  up  their  minds 
that  they  would  never  see  us  again  until  spring.  As  a  matter  of  fact  we  had  to  be 
dug  out  seven  or  eight  times  before  we  got  home  and  we  are  beginning  to  worry 
lest  they  may  be  right.  Miss  Mather,  Anne,  and  I  arose  at  five-thirty  this  morn- 
ing and  started  for  Amiens  with  the  horse  and  cart  loaned  us  by  the  sous-prefet. 
We  got  a  little  more  than  half  way  to  the  station,  and  found  the  snow  in  such  drifts 
that  we  had  to  abandon  our  chariot  and  finish  our  journey  on  foot.  We  sat  for 
four  hours  in  a  soldier's  bunk  in  the  shanty  known  as  the  Hombleux  station  and  then 
received  word  that  no  trains  could  get  through  to-day.  You  will  be  glad  to  know 
that  we  improved  our  time  by  reading  the  October  Atlantic  Monthly.  At  eleven- 
thirty  we  started  our  long  tramp  home  and  arrived  before  all  of  the  lunch  was  eaten 
up.  We  will  try  again  tomorrow,  we  hope  with  better  results,  as  some  shopping 
must  be  done  before  our  Christmas  parties  begin  next  week.  If  the  snow  keeps 
up  we  are  going  to  be  in  a  very  bad  way  indeed.  Almost  every  camion  we  have 
seen  in  the  last  two  days  has  been  stalled  and  tonight  the  roads  are  full  of  them. 
Our  villages  cover  such  a  large  territory  that  as  the  winter  advances  the  problem 
of  transportation  will  become  more  and  more  acute.  It  is  very  hard  on  the  chauf- 
feurs, as  most  of  the  hauling  and  carting  falls  to  their  lot.  I  think  that  most  of  us 
can  qualify  as  piano  movers  when  we  get  back  to  America. 

We  are  still  hoping  for  the  large  building  which  the  French  government  is  plan- 
ning to  put  up  for  our  use.  When  we  get  it  our  dining-room  and  kitchen  will  be 
all  in  the  same  house.  This  will  add  much  to  the  convenience  of  housekeeping  as  well 
as  save  fuel  which  is  scarce  in  these  parts.  As  it  is  now,  our  cooking  is  done  in 
one  portable  house  and  everything  has  to  be  carried  to  another  one  which  we  are 
now  using  as  a  dining-room.  It  rains  into  our  soup,  the  kitchen  stove  was  not  made 
for  a  portable  house  and  smokes  every  day  until  it  is  taken  down,  the  servants 
complain — with  reason — and  altogether  I  wonder  that  any  self-respecting  woman 
is  willing  to  serve  us  under  the  present  conditions.  Mrs.  Cummings,  our  house- 
keeper, is  very  good  to  us  but  we  have  to  keep  telling  her  that  there  are  better  days 
to  come  for  her  department.  She  says  we  are  the  strangest  people  she  has  ever 
known  because  the  worse  things  are  the  more  we  laugh. 
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Since  I  began  my  letter  we  have  received  word  that  you  have  appointed  Mrs. 
Andrews  Director  of  the  Unit.  That  is  exactly  what  we  all  wanted  so  of  course 
we  are  more  than  delighted. 

From  Ruth  Gaines: 

One  becomes  accustomed  alas!  to  the  poor  hovels,  and  to  the  tale  of  medieval 
enslaving  which  Germany  practiced  here.  But  when  a  white-capped,  trembling 
mother  tells  you  of  her  daughter,  just  seventeen,  so  lovely,  with  curls  so  thick  that 
when  she  went  to  Ham  to  market  everyone  turned  to  look  at  her,  taken  as  slaves 
used  to  be  taken  in  Africa — the  scene  lives  before  your  eyes.  She  shows  you  the 
picture  of  Charmante  at  her  first  communion;  of  the  neighbors  of  the  village  (a 
picture  which  she  tore  out  of  its  frame  on  the  night  of  her  flight) ;  of  one  son,  a 
prisonnier  civil,  of  another,  a  soldier  who  has  died.  Besides  the  pictures,  she  has 
saved  some  tiny  cups  which  hang  on  the  wall.  She  takes  one  down  and  dusts  it, 
telling  how  she  found  them  in  the  ruins  on  her  return.  "  I  am  fortunate, "  she  says. 
For  those  cups  she  would  not  take  a  fortune;  they  belonged  to  Charmante,  of  whom 
she  has  heard  nothing  since  the  night  the  soldiers  dragged  her  away. 

And  here,  just  in  time  for  inclusion  in  the  Quarterly,  is  Dr.  Tallant's  account  of 
the  Unit's  Christmas. 

We  are  sending  you  as  full  an  account  of  our  Christmas  festivities  as  possible, 
having  asked  different  people  to  be  responsible  for  descriptions  of  the  different  par- 
ties.    I  have  been  asked  to  supply  a  general  resume. 

To  begin  with,  we  put  the  Christmas  work  in  the  hands  of  a  special  committee, 
with  Elizabeth  Bliss  as  chairman.  The  others  were  Margaret  Wood  and  Alice 
Leavens,  because  they  are  the  other  children's  workers,  Marion  Bennett,  because 
she  is  a  saint  on  earth  and  can  be  depended  on  to  do  whatever  she  takes  in  hand,  and 
Daisy  Lewis,  just  because  we  wanted  her.  Catharine  Hooper  was  added  for  our 
party  for  our  English-speaking  friends.  After  making  a  careful  study  of  the  villages, 
the  number  of  people,  and  the  ages  of  the  children,  they  set  busily  to  work.  Among 
the  first  plans  were  two  which  had  to  be  given  up  later  on:  a  midnight  mass  Christ- 
mas Eve,  which  was  considered  unadvisable  by  the  Bishop  of  this  diocese,  and 
carol-singing  in  the  different  villages  with  a  group  of  children  from  the  village  of 
Hombleux,  which  had  to  be  given  up  because  of  the  bitter  weather  on  the  appointed 
day.  We  had  learned  some  French  cantiques  on  purpose,  but  our  efforts  were  not 
in  vain  for  we  sang  them  at  the  different  fetes  and  they  apparently  gave  much 
pleasure. 

I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  hours  our  faithful  committee  spent  in  the  chateau 
cellar  where  our  supplies  are  kept,  sorting  out  things  for  the  various  ages,  doing  up 
bundles,  marking  them,  and  putting  them  into  bags  for  the  different  villages.  A 
dictaphone  would  have  recorded  many  wild  exclamations,  such  as  "Where  is  the 
bag  for  Offoy?  Are  there  enough  children's  capes  for  Muille-Villette?  I  need 
another  toy  for  a  child  under  five.  We  must  have  two  more  pairs  of  stockings  for 
ten-year-olds,"  etc.,  etc.  The  idea  was  to  give  each  child  one  useful  present  and 
one  toy,  besides  a  little  bag  of  candy,  while  the  grown-ups  had  useful  things.  Every 
package  for  a  woman  had  a  religious  medal  attached  to  it;  Mrs.  Cummings  con- 
tributed these  medals.  In  many  cases  the  children's  useful  present  was  a  pair  of 
stockings,  one  of  which  was  filled  with  toys  or  candy.  In  order  to  give  a  spice  of 
chance  and  excitement,  the  presents  were  put  behind  a  wall  of  greens  woven  into 
chicken-wire,  and  the  children  angled  for  them  with  fishing  rods  and  lines  (like  the 
fish-pond  which  plays  its  part  in  so  many  fairs),  while  persons  behind  the  greenery 
affixed  the  appropriate  gifts.  We  even  had  a  Santa  Claus,  in  the  shape  of  Ruth 
Joslin,  in  a  red  coat  and  hip  boots;  at  Eppeville  her  place  was  taken  quite  impromptu 
by  Alice  Leavens. 

Our  largest  party  was  at  Grecourt,  and  to  this  we  invited  the  people  from  all  the 
villages  within  walking  distance.  As  many  of  our  villages  are  too  far  away  for 
their  people  to  come  to  Grecourt,  particularly  in  the  snow  and  cold  of  these  last 
eight  or  ten  days,  we  had  to  plan  for  separate  parties  in  several.  This,  with  the 
addition  of  the  afternoon  party,  which  we  gave  to  our  English-speaking  friends  in 
the  vicinity,  made  the  following  fearsome  schedule: 
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Christmas  Day — Afternoon  and  evening,  Unit  party  to  its  friends 


December  26 

—A.  M.     Offoy 

P.  M.     Douilly 

December  27 

— Grecourt  party,  10.30  A.  M. 

December  28 

—A.  M.     Muille-Villette 

P.  M.     Aubigny  and  Bronchy  (at  Brouchy) 

December  29 

—A.  M.     Canizy 

P.  M.     Sancourt 

December  30 

—A.  M.     Eppeville 

Do  you  wonder  that  the  Christmas  committee  had  a  man-size  job,  and  that  the 
regular  work  of  the  Unit  was  snowed  under  for  the  week?  I  might  add  that  we  also 
sent  delegations  to  the  parties  given  at  Nesle  and  Ham  by  our  Sous-Prefet,  on  the 
afternoons  of  Dec.  28  and  Dec.  30.  Of  course  every  member  of  the  Unit  pitched 
in  and  worked  to  help  the  committee,  so  that  we  were  all  on  the  go  nearly  every 
minute.  I,  for  instance,  went  to  all  the  above  except  Aubigny  and  Brouchy  (at- 
tending the  Nesle  party  instead)  and  Sancourt,  which  was  crowded  out  by  the 
absolute  necessity  of  making  some  medical  visits  and  going  to  a  warehouse  in  Ham 
to  get  the  100  kilos  of  coffee  which  we  distributed  at  Eppeville.  I  also  went  to  the 
party  at  Ham,  Sunday  afternoon.  It  was  of  course  the  only  proper  thing  to  do,  to 
take  part  in  the  Sous-Prefet's  fetes  as  a  sign  of  our  appreciation  of  all  that  he  has 
done  for  us.  Moreover,  he  had  been  so  interested  in  helping  us  with  our  Grecourt 
party  that  he  supplied  tablets  of  chocolate  and  turnovers,  baked  for  our  special 
benefit,  as  refreshments  for  the  children. 

The  very  last  news  from  France,  received  by  cable  February  1,  announces  the 
affiliation  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  with  the  Red  Cross.  This  means  a 
happy  solution  of  the  problem  of  shipping  supplies,  with  which  the  Committee 
here  has  been  struggling.  With  that  settled,  let  those  behind  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  speed 
up  production  to  the  limit! 


THE  SMITH  UNIT  IN  GREENFIELD 

Katharine  Boutelle 

This  article  and  some  of  the  club  reports  are  full  of  suggestions  to  alumnae.  There 
ought  to  be  hundreds  of  Unit  headquarters  just  as  active  as  Greenfield's. 

Most  of  us  know  that  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  has  headquarters  in  New 
York  and  Boston,  but  few  of  us  realize  that  the  town  of  Greenfield,  Mass.,  contains 
countless  little  "  Unit  headquarters. "  All  the  2,400  school  children,  all  the  women's 
clubs,  the  Teachers'  Club,  the  Mothers'  Club,  the  Girls'  Club,  and  even  some  of 
the  merchants,  have  made  the  Unit  their  own  and  are  helping  to  "strengthen  the 
S.  C.  R.  U. "  The  answer  to  the  question  as  to  how  this  has  come  about  is  Dr. 
Clara  M.  Greenough  of  the  class  of  1894.  Ever  since  Dr.  Greenough  received  her 
appointment  to  join  the  Unit  she  has  been  spreading  the  Gospel,  so  to  speak,  in 
Greenfield.  In  fact  one  wonders  if  she  can  work  harder  for  the  Unit  after  she  has 
actually  joined  it  than  she  has  been  doing  while  only  a  member-elect.  Her  position 
of  school  physician  and  health  officer  in  the  town  gave  her  unique  opportunities  for 
reaching  a  wide  circle  of  people,  and  of  these  opportunities  she  seems  to  have  let  no 
one  escape  her.  The  Unit  is  spoken  of  as  familiarly  in  the  streets  of  Greenfield  as 
at  an  Alumnae  Assembly. 

The  work  which  the  children  have  done  is  perhaps  the  foundation,  for  through  the 
public  schools  one  may  reach  almost  every  home.     Dr.  Greenough  has  spoken  at 
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school  assemblies  and  in  every  grade  except  the  first  and  second,  often  more  than 
once. 

During  one  morning  I  went  with  Dr.  Greenough  on  her  rounds  to  four  schools 
where  she  had  some  examining  to  do,  and  in  every  room  in  every  school  I  saw 
work  for  the  Unit,  either  actually  being  done  or  brought  in  complete.  The  children 
work  both  in  and  out  of  school,  making  trench  candles  in  domestic  science  periods, 
or  sewing  together  squares  of  cloth  brought  from  home  to  make  covers  for  comfort- 
ables which  their  mothers  will  later  quilt.  They  have  also  brought  from  home  vari- 
ous sorts  of  contributions  to  be  sent  or  taken  to  France  by  the  Doctor — not  money, 
for  they  have  not  been  asked  to  give  that — but  buttons,  seeds,  needles,  thread, 
pins,  and  soap.  In  the  assembly  room  of  one  school  the  soap  was  collected,  some 
800  or  1000  cakes.  Bandages  were  rolled,  handkerchiefs  made,  and  bags  for  the 
little  French  girls,  to  contain  sewing  articles,  something  useful,  and  perhaps  a  game. 
All  this  in  the  graded  schools. 

The  older  girls  in  their  domestic  science  periods  have  done  sewing  which  would 
do  credit  to  any  group  of  women.  In  the  cottage  where  this  work  is  carried  on  the 
sewing  rooms  are  full  of  princess  slips,  undergarments,  gingham  aprons  (made 
tremendously  full,  as  the  French  peasant  would  have  them),  and  the  little  black 
sateen  aprons  which  are  so  essential  to  a  well-dressed  French  child.  The  boys  of 
the  high  school  have  made  packing  cases  in  which  to  send  all  the  gifts.  They  have 
made  also  some  folding  bookshelves  for  Dr.  Greenough  to  take  with  her  for  neces- 
sary books. 

The  amount  of  actual  work  done  by  the  children  is  very  impressive,  but  even 
more  impressive  is  the  interest  and  personal  care  that  they  feel  for  the  work  of  the 
Unit.  One  morning  Dr.  Greenough  came  to  a  school  just  at  recess  time,  bringing 
with  her  a  newspaper  clipping  of  an  article  by  Miss  Ruth  Gaines  telling  about  a 
visit  made  by  the  Unit  to  a  school  in  one  of  the  villages  near  Grecourt.  The  children 
listened  quite  as  eagerly  as  if  it  were  a  study  period  and  not  play  time  that  was  being 
curtailed.  Later  one  of  the  teachers  asked  Dr.  Greenough  if  it  would  not  be 
possible  for  her  to  have  some  of  the  French  children  write  letters  which  could  be 
translated  and  enjoyed  by  the  Greenfield  youngsters.  Certainly  the  devastation  of 
the  Great  War  will  never  be  merely  history  book  fact  to  these  children! 

The  women  seem  almost  as  interested  as  the  children.  Through  the  efforts  of 
Dr.  Greenough  a  meeting  of  all  the  women's  clubs  in  town  was  called  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  Unit.  The  Woman's  Club  voted  to  apply  its  $50  apportionment 
for  social  work  to  the  purchasing  of  supplies  for  the  Unit,  and  the  ladies  of  the  town 
have  been  busy  cutting  out  garments  to  be  made  by  the  domestic  science  students, 
and  making  the  quilts  for  which  the  children  had  prepared  the  patchwork.  And 
from  the  women  who  have  become  interested  through  their  children,  women  not 
reached  by  the  clubs,  have  come  countless  individual  gifts  for  Dr.  Greenough's 
work,  sweet  chocolate,  small  sums  of  money,  et  cetera. 

In  addition  to  those  previously  mentioned  there  are  many  miscellaneous  activities. 
The  Girls'  Club  has  packed  several  boxes  of  clothing,  and  was  to  hold  a  social  at 
which  the  members  instead  of  exchanging  gifts  were  to  bring  five-cent  presents 
such  as  chocolate,  soap,  and  games,  to  send  to  France.  The  children  in  one  of  the 
Sunday  schools  gave  up  their  customary  Christmas  candy  that  the  money  might 
go  to  the  French  children.  The  local  grange  has  given  seeds;  and  twelve  hand 
cultivators,  a  hand  plow,  and  an  incubator  have  been  given.  Apparently  no  gift 
is  so  large  or  so  small  that  Dr.  Greenough  has  not  been  able  to  receive  it  gladly. 
3 


WHAT  ALUMNAE  ARE  DOING 


THE  NEW  YORK  STATE  SUFFRAGE  CAMPAIGN 

Alice  Morgan  Wright 

For  the  past  two  years  Miss  Wright,  who  is  a  sculptor  of  some  note,  has  given 
most  of  her  time  to  the  suffrage  cause.      She  was  graduated  in  1904. 

The  work  of  securing  the  vote  for  women,  like  that  of  all  political  or  social  reform, 
is  chiefly  educational.  It  is  no  soul-stirring  fight  with  grim  opponents.  The  grim 
opponents  are  there  unquestionably,  but  they  are  disregarded  and  for  two 
reasons:  first,  the  obvious  futility  of  trying  to  reconcile  the  interests  they  represent 
to  a  political  measure  which  they  know  will  tend  to  curtail  their  operations  and 
even  menace  their  existence;  and  second,  because  "those  that  are  for  us  are  greater 
than  those  that  are  against  us."  That  assurance,  so  reminiscent  to  us  alumnae  of 
the  old  days  of  chapel  and  President  Seelye,  has  always  seemed  to  me  one  of  the 
bulwarks  of  the  suffrage  movement,  since  they  who  labor  for  an  ideal  must,  if  their 
cause  is  to  succeed,  be  convinced  of  the  impotence  of  any  evil  power  to  prevail 
against  it.  Accordingly  the  wholly  constructive  work  of  suffrage  goes  steadily  for- 
ward, being  on  the  one  hand  to  educate  the  women  in  a  knowledge  of  their  inevitable 
relationship  to  government,  wherein  their  duty  toward  themselves  and  toward 
civilization  requires  that  they  take  their  share,  and  on  the  other  hand  to  prove  to 
the  men  that  the  women  want  the  vote.  That  is  the  keynote  of  all  suffrage  work 
to-day.  Men  have  no  longer  to  be  convinced  that  women  are  equally  entitled  to 
full  citizenship  with  themselves,  if  such  title  consists  in  intelligence,  in  capacity  for 
endurance  and  achievement,  and  in  adherence  to  ideals  of  righteousness.  The  last 
stand  taken  by  the  "conscientious  objector"  to  woman  suffrage  is  that  the  women 
do  not  want  it,  and  when  we  showed  to  the  men  of  New  York  State  the  sig- 
natures of  one  million  women  in  the  state  who  did  want  the  vote,  that  argument 
was  answered  forever. 

The  victory  of  last  November  was  unquestionably  the  most  important  ever  won 
for  suffrage,  both  in  its  own  immediate  scope  and  in  its  bearing  upon  the  movement 
in  the  United  States  and  the  world;  but  sudden  and  brilliant  as  it  seemed.it  wasonly 
the  inevitable  outcome  of  years  of  the  most  tedious  and  self-sacrificing  effort  on  the 
part  of  a  slowly  but  steadily  increasing  number  of  women,  isolated  or  in  groups,  in 
whom  the  spirit  of  justice  had  been  awakened  and  who  had  found  the  personal  cour- 
age necessary  to  carry  out  its  inexorable  demands.  Little  by  little  the  groups 
became  linked  together  and  the  movement  grew  more  and  more  solidly  organized, 
until  in  the  New  York  State  campaign  of  1916-1917  the  climax  was  reached  and  a 
complete  organization  of  every  assembly  district  throughout  the  state  was  welded 
together  and  working  with  the  highest  efficiency  under  the  coordinating  direction 
of  the  state  headquarters  in  New  York  City.  From  this  headquarters  also  were 
operated  numerous  departments  of  specialized  work  to  cover  all  the  territory  in  the 
state:  for  example,  a  publicity  department  which  provided  the  state-wide  poster, 
billboard,  street  car,  and  newspaper  advertising,  as  well  as  all  sorts  of  entertain- 
ments and  spectacular  demonstrations;  a  press  department  which  through  the 
district  organization  kept  every  local  newspaper  supplied  with  suffrage  news;  a 
speakers'  bureau;  a  travelling  suffrage  school;  a  supply  department  which  last 
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year  sent  out  over  eighteen  million  pieces  of  literature;  besides  the  very  necessary 
department  which  financed  all  the  others,  and  the  highly  specialized  and  brilliant 
engineering  of  the  bill  through  all  its  stages  in  two  successive  legislatures. 

Notwithstanding  the  strength  of  the  organization,  there  was  during  the  past  year 
the  greatest  possible  tendency  to  demoralization,  owing  to  the  instant  and  irresist- 
ible demands  made  upon  the  women  by  the  government  and  by  the  war;  but  the 
knowledge  that  doing  our  bit  for  democracy  meant  getting  the  vote  for  women,  and 
that  the  hour  of  that  achievement  was  near,  sustained  us.  Had  further  justification 
for  the  tenacity  of  our  purpose  been  required,  it  was  furnished  on  the  morning  after 
election  day  when  we  found  ourselves  possessed  not  only  of  the  vote  itself  but  of 
an  organization  intact  and  ready  to  bring  its  highly  developed  force  to  the  aid  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  to  bear  upon  all  the  political  and  social  reforms  for  which  the 
getting  of  the  vote  was  only  the  first  step. 

All  election  night  at  the  state  headquarters  the  returns  were  being  telephoned  in, 
county  by  county,  each  by  its  own  assembly  district  leader  who  had  first  received 
them  from  each  of  her  election  district  captains,  and  nearly  every  message  was 
"victory."  Even  to  us  who  knew  the  indications  to  be  favorable  it  seemed  almost 
as  though  the  unbelievable  were  coming  true;  but  no  majority  reported  by  any 
county  could  produce  the  degree  of  ecstasy  which  had  been  mine  earlier  in  the  even- 
ing in  counting  the  vote  at  the  polling  place  where  I  had  watched  all  day  and  finding 
that  that  particular  election  district  had  been  carried  by  thirty  votes. 

I  have  been  instructed  that  I  must  give  some  account  here  of  how  my  own  partic- 
ular cog  was  applied  in  the  machinery  of  this  campaign,  and  I  will,  because  I  know 
that  we  always  like  to  know  just  what  the  member  of  the  family  has  been  up  to.  I 
think  that  my  work  may  best  be  characterized  as  odd  jobs;  but  of  all  the  odd  jobs 
which  fell  to  me  during  the  campaign  the  one  that  I  am  the  gladdest  to  remember  is 
the  manipulation  at  headquarters  of  the  enrollment  of  women;  since,  irksome  as  it 
was  during  the  two  years  to  keep  the  signatures  counted  and  filed,  the  slow  counties 
exhorted,  and  the  fast  counties  checked  up,  it  was  an  amazing  thing  to  see  the  million 
names  eventually  rolled  up.  I  believe  that  this  achievement  on  the  part  of  the 
organization  and  its  attendant  publicity  was  one  of  the  most  significant,  if  not  the 
most  significant  feature  of  the  campaign,  in  its  effect  both  on  the  women  who  were 
reached  with  the  signature  blanks  and  so  given  the  opportunity  to  record  their 
convictions,  and  on  the  men  who  thus  learned  that  a  million  women  in  the  state 
were  asking  for  the  vote. 

Once  the  million  names  were  secured,  the  secret  that  had  been  made  of  collecting 
them  was  a  secret  no  longer  and  the  news  went  abroad.  We  advertised  it  on  bill- 
boards, in  street-cars,  in  electric  signs  on  Broadway,  and  the  newspapers  throughout 
the  state  exclaimed  over  the  magnitude  of  our  numbers.  Last  of  all  we  showed 
them  what  the  quantity  really  looked  like,  when  we  pasted  five  hundred  thousand 
of  the  signatures  on  boards  and  carried  them  in  the  great  parade.  For  blocks  and 
blocks  they  streamed  up  Fifth  Avenue,  in  solid  ranks,  each  board  with  its  eight 
hundred  signatures  carried  upright,  ten  abreast,  so  that  who  should  run  might  read. 
The  photographers,  the  moving  picture  machines,  and  the  press  spread  the  tale  over 
the  whole  state  till  there  was  not  a  man  left  to  say,  "The  women  do  not  want  the 
vote."  No  more  compelling  argument  than  this  could,  I  believe,  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  voters  of  191 7. 

Since  New  York  was  won  for  suffrage,  there  is  hardly  a  political  party,  organiza- 
tion, or  agency  of  any  kind  which  has  not  claimed  the  victory  for  its  own ;  and  I  for 
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one  am  ready  to  grant  them  all  a  part  in  it,  since  the  triumph  seems  big  enough  for 
all  to  share.  I  can  believe  that  the  "pickets"  helped,  and  that  our  party's  con- 
demnation of  the  picket  tactics  helped  too,  that  anti-suffragists  contributed  as 
well  as  suffragists,  Republicans  and  Democrats,  Boadicea  and  Florence  Nightingale, 
and  the  so-called  militant  movement  in  England  with  its  enormous  publicity  value 
and  the  ideal  it  set  of  active  courage  and  devotion.  But  in  a  review  of  contributing 
causes,  the  thoughts  of  New  York  State  suffragists  who  have  had  the  privilege  of 
being  in  action  in  the  hour  of  victory  are  most  inclined  to  turn  to  our  own  pioneers: 
to  Susan  B.  Anthony  and  to  all  those  nameless  ones  who  have  died  but  whose  souls 
go  marching  on;  for  we  know,  vaguely,  how  step  by  step,  since  the  days  when  neither 
profession,  college,  nor  even  the  slightest  educational  opportunities  were  ours,  they 
won  the  way  for  us  toward  citizenship.  But  whatever  won  New  York  State,  New 
York  State  will  go  far  toward  winning  the  United  States,  and  the  United  States  the 
world,  for  equal  suffrage  and  democracy. 

So  much  for  the  campaign,  but  what  of  the  organization?  Knowing  the  strength 
inherent  in  its  unity,  it  remains  a  non-partisan  group,  and  even  if  it  were  not  already 
actively  engaged  in  the  initiation  of  good  legislation  and  in  other  works  of  civic 
importance,  the  existence  of  its  latent  force  would  be  enough  to  make  the  unscru- 
pulous element  in  politics  wary  of  introducing  pernicious  measures  or  of  supporting 
candidates  for  office  whose  records  in  the  books  of  the  New  York  State  woman 
suffrage  party  do  not  show  them  to  have  been  favorable  to  the  interests  of  women 
and  children,  or  to  have  taken  their  stand  on  the  side  of  humanitarian  legislation. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF  AGRICULTURE  AND  FOOD 

CONSERVATION 

Helen  Woodard  Atwater 

Miss  Atwater,  who  graduated  in  1897,  has  for  the  last  eight  or  nine  years  been  en- 
gaged in  editorial  work  in  the  office  of  Home  Economics  of  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture. Since  last  July  she  has  divided  her  time  between  that  work  and  the  Woman's 
Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense,  where  she  serves  as  executive  chairman 
of  their  department  of  food  production  and  home  economics. 

Of  all  the  changes  which  the  war  has  made  in  our  point  of  view,  few  seem  likely 
to  do  more  permanent  practical  good  than  our  suddenly  increased  interest  in  the 
real  economy  of  food.  It  is  humiliating  to  think  that  prices  had  to  soar  beyond 
the  comfortable  reach  even  of  the  dwellers  on  Easy  Street  and  that  submarines 
were  needed  to  teach  that  "food  will  win  the  war,"  before  we  could  feel  a  vital  con- 
cern in  thrift  and  the  general  principles  of  nutrition.  Now  that  the  country  is 
finally  alive  to  the  situation,  the  multitude  of  its  reformatory  projects  rather  takes 
the  breath  of  those  of  us  who  for  years  have  been  persistently  preaching  to  indif- 
ferent hearers  about  the  essential  relations  between  health  and  wealth  and  our 
daily  bread. 

This  boom  in  the  science  of  nutrition  has  raised  it  almost  to  the  dignity  and  im- 
portance of  a  "war  bride"  industry,  and  the  expansion  has  been  so  tremendous  that 
the  limits  of  this  article  would  not  allow  even  for  a  list  of  all  the  local  branches. 
Fortunately  Smith  College  has  representatives  in  the  two  chief  central  agencies  who 
can  tell  a  little  of  the  main  plans  and  purposes  of  the  general  management. 
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These  two  central  agencies  are  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  and 
the  United  States  Food  Administration.  Of  these  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
is  the  old,  established,  permanent  organization,  while  the  Food  Administration 
exists  solely  for  the  duration  and  special  purposes  of  the  war.  In  normal  times  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  concerns  itself  with  problems  of  food  production,  dis- 
tribution, and  utilization,  working  by  means  of  abstract  research,  practical  exper- 
imentation, and  educational  propaganda.  During  the  war  it  is  intensifying  and 
enlarging  its  usual  activities  to  meet  the  national  emergency,  at  the  same  time  not 
losing  sight  of  its  normal,  permanent  goal. 

In  its  program  of  food  conservation  in  the  home,  for  example,  it  preaches  wheat, 
meat,  sugar,  and  fat  saving  according  to  the  Food  Administration's  doctrines,  but 
it  tries  to  present  the  lesson  in  such  a  way  that,  while  the  housekeeper  learns  to 
save  and  substitute  for  the  sake  of  our  fighting  forces  and  the  Allies,  she  also  learns 
what  constitutes  a  nutritious,  adequate,  and  attractive  diet  in  either  war  or  peace. 

Its  work  in  food  conservation  in  the  home  goes  far  back  into  ante-bellum  days. 
In  fact,  ever  since  its  nutrition  investigations  were  started,  twenty-five  years  ago, 
it  has  recognized  the  importance  of  making  the  principles  of  food  economy  plain 
to  the  housekeeper  who  chooses  and  prepares  the  food,  just  as  it  makes  the  prin- 
ciples of  agriculture  plain  to  the  farmer  who  raises  it.  In  1914  the  passage  of  the 
Smith-Lever  Act  provided  funds  for  extension  work  in  home  economics  as  well  as 
in  agriculture,  to  be  carried  on  cooperatively  by  the  State  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  the  Department,  and  since  that  time  the  work  has  grown  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

The  counties  as  well  as  state  and  federal  authorities  cooperate  in  the  work,  all 
contributing  funds  and  sharing  in  their  administration.  In  Washington  it  is  di- 
rected through  the  office  of  the  States  Relations  Service  of  the  Department  of 
Agriculture;  in  each  state  through  a  State  Director  of  Extension,  representing  the 
State  Agricultural  College.  In  the  several  states  the  work  is  carried  on  by  trained 
extension  specialists  from  the  Agricultural  Colleges  and  by  county  or  district 
agents,  also  trained  women,  supervised  by  a  State  Home  Demonstration  Agent. 
Just  as  the  county  agricultural  agent  studies  local  agricultural  conditions  and  gives 
expert  advice  and  assistance  to  farmers,  so  the  home  demonstration  agent  studies 
the  local  problems  of  food,  household  equipment  and  management,  and  other  home 
economics  topics,  meets  with  or  visits  the  housekeepers,  and  gives  what  help  and 
suggestions  they  desire  and  she  can  furnish.  This  may  mean  organizing  clubs  of 
girls  for  raising  and  canning  vegetables  and  fruit,  helping  to  work  out  a  satisfactory 
system  of  marketing  home-grown  and  home-preserved  products,  suggesting  inex- 
pensive labor-saving  devices  for  the  home,  or  improved  methods  of  meal  planning, 
and  so  on.* 

Of  course  this  educational  extension  service  presupposes  that  there  is  informa- 
tion to  be  extended.  The  laboratories  of  the  Department  of  Agriculture  and  the 
state  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations  are  constantly  conducting  re- 
search and  publishing  the  practical  results  in  popular  as  well  as  technical  form. 
In  the  line  of  home  economics  one  important  source  of  knowledge  is  the  Office  of 
Home  Economics,  a  subdivision  of  the  States  Relations  Service.  The  office  was 
originally  that  of  Nutrition  Investigations,  and  its  publications  of  food  analyses, 

•This  extension  work  in  home  economics  was  described  in  the  Quarterly,  in  1915,  by  Miriam  Birdseye 
1 901,  who  has  been  successfully  engaged  in  it  for  several  years.  At  present  she  is  working  in  Washington, 
helping  to  formulate  plans  and  methods  for  the  very  much  enlarged  work  made  possible  by  the  funds  appro- 
priated in  August,  1917,  for  war  emergency  activities. 
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dietary  studies,  and  abstract  investigations  into  the  physiology  of  nutrition  have 
been  of  the  greatest  value  in  establishing  the  science  of  nutrition  on  a  broad  and 
accurate  basis  in  the  United  States.  In  fact,  there  are  few  text-books  or  discus- 
sions of  nutrition  or  dietetics  published  in  this  country  which  do  not  base  many 
of  their  statements  on  the  publications  of  that  office. 

It  has  always  been  the  policy  of  the  office  to  make  its  information  available  to 
housekeepers,  and  it  has  published  many  popular  bulletins,  many  of  them  in  the 
series  known  as  Farmers'  Bulletins,  which  it  distributes  free  on  request.  Among 
the  most  successful  have  been:  "The  Economical  Use  of  Meat  in  the  Home,"  "Corn 
Meal  and  Ways  of  Using  It,"  and  a  series  now  being  issued  on  "How  to  Select 
Foods." 

In  this  last  series  the  housekeeper  is  asked  to  think  of  the  common  food  mate- 
rials as  divided  into  five  groups — fruits  and  vegetables,  protein  foods,  starchy  foods, 
fats,  and  sugars — according  to  their  composition  and  uses  in  the  body,  and  to 
make  sure  that  all  five  are  properly  represented  in  the  diet.  This  plan  was  adopted 
before  the  war  forced  us  to  consider  substitutions,  but  now  that  we  are  obliged  to 
change  our  regular  food  habits,  it  is  proving  of  especial  advantage  because  it  guards 
against  the  danger  of  leaving  out  some  essential  feature  of  the  diet.  The  same 
idea  is  also  followed  in  the  series  of  very  simple  four-page  articles,  known  as  "  United 
States  Food  Leaflets,"  now  being  issued  by  the  Department  in  cooperation  with 
the  Food  Administration.  Any  of  these  publications  may  be  obtained  by  applica- 
tion to  the  Department. 

Another  instance  of  the  way  in  which  the  Department  of  Agriculture  attempts 
to  get  permanent  value  out  of  emergency  activities  is  seen  in  the  so-called  dietary 
survey,  made  in  connection  with  the  general  survey  of  food  stocks  in  the  United 
States.  This  will  consist  of  several  thousand  careful  studies  of  the  food  actually  con- 
sumed in  typical  families  in  different  parts  of  the  country  and  of  different  racial 
stocks,  income,  occupation,  etc.  The  most  reliable  information  we  have  about  dietary 
habits  in  the  United  States  is  gained  from  some  five  hundred  such  studies  made 
by  the  Nutrition  Investigations  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  years  ago.  Inadequate 
as  this  seems,  it  is  more  satisfactory  than  the  information  available  in  any  country 
except  Germany  and  possibly  Belgium.  When  the  results  of  the  present  survey 
have  been  collected  we  shall  have  a  yet  more  accurate  guide  to  the  dietary  habits 
and  needs  of  the  nation  and  an  almost  inexhaustible  mine  of  general  information 
for  the  student  of  nutrition. 

It  is  hardly  fair  to  discuss  the  food  conservation  work  of  the  government  without 
speaking  of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of  National  Defense.  Its 
food  work  is  conducted  under  two  departments:  one,  known  as  the  Department  of 
Food  Administration,  has  Miss  Ida  Tarbell  as  chairman,  and  organizes  its  state 
and  local  committees  to  cooperate  with  the  Food  Administration  in  such  work  as 
obtaining  signatures  for  food  pledges  and  otherwise  helping  carry  out  the  admin- 
istration's program.  The  other,  known  as  the  Department  of  Food  Production 
and  Home  Economics,  has  Mrs.  Stanley  McCormick  as  chairman;  it  stands  in  a 
similar  relation  to  the  Department  of  Agriculture,  and  acts  as  a  channel  through 
which  the  Department  can  quickly  and  effectively  reach  the  women  of  the  country 
for  whatever  service  they  can  render  in  the  national  emergency. 


FOOD  CONSERVATION  IN  WELLESLEY 

Harriet  Holden  Oldham 

Just  because  this  is  the  account  of  a  very  modest  effort  in  food  conservation,  as  Mrs. 
Oldham  deprecatingly  suggests  in  a  letter  accompanying  her  article,  the  editors  are  glad 
to  give  it  space.  For  isn't  it  largely  by  a  multitude  of  modest  efforts,  under  conditions 
not  especially  inspiring,  that  the  objects  of  the  Food  Administration  must  be  achieved? 
Mrs.  Oldham  was  graduated  in  1893. 

The  work  of  the  Women's  Committee  on  Food  Conservation  in  our  town  has  not 
been  in  the  least  dramatic  or  spectacular.  We  felt  very  venturesome  at  first,  as  we 
were  one  of  the  earliest  committees  formed  for  war  conservation.  Very  soon, 
however,  we  found  we  were  but  a  small  cog  in  a  wheel  of  the  Food  Administration 
and  have  been  glad  ever  since  to  avail  ourselves  of  its  help  and  advice. 

Early  in  the  spring  of  1917,  the  Suffrage  Association,  finding  that  no  other 
organization  was  intending  to  do  such  work,  formed  a  committee  on  food  conserva- 
tion. Four  of  this  committee  of  six  were  college  women,  two  of  them  Smith  alum- 
nae. Our  object  was  to  encourage  women  to  undertake  the  care  of  home  gardens, 
to  stimulate  interest  in  careful  buying  of  food  and  elimination  of  waste,  and  to  teach 
the  latest  methods  of  canning  and  drying  vegetables  and  fruits. 

The  school  committee  willingly  gave  us  the  use  of  a  large  school  hall  in  the  central 
village  of  our  town  for  our  course  of  free  lectures  and  demonstrations;  our  local 
weekly  paper  published  our  notices  and  reports,  and  people  were  interested  enough 
to  come  from  both  ends  of  the  town  to  the  meetings.  The  Wellesley  Public  Safety 
Committee  meanwhile  had  formed  a  committee  of  men  on  food  production  so  we 
left  that  part  of  the  subject  in  their  hands  and  turned  our  attention  almost  entirely 
to  war  breads  and  canning.  A  local  Red  Cross  fete  champetre  gave  us  an  oppor- 
tunity to  display  our  wares  in  a  booth.  Here  we  discovered  something  that  was 
later  to  help  us  very  much:  namely,  that  to  get  people  interested  to  copy  and  try  a 
recipe  it  was  only  necessary  to  give  them  a  taste  of  the  finished  product. 

In  June  we  were  asked  to  merge  our  committee  with  a  new  one  formed  by  the 
Public  Safety  Committee.  This  was  done  and  our  work  for  the  summer  was  con- 
tinued along  the  lines  previously  laid  down.  The  Playground  Committee  asked 
us  to  help  them  on  some  of  the  mothers'  afternoons  and  that  gave  us  a  splendid 
opportunity  to  take  our  war  breads  and  canning  demonstrations  to  the  women  who 
could  not  get  far  from  their  homes.  On  pleasant  days  when  the  meetings  could  be 
held  out  of  doors  the  small  boys  of  the  neighborhood  gathered  to  hear  what  was 
going  on  and  were  always  more  than  willing  to  finish  up  every  crumb  of  our  loaves 
of  war  bread  and  war  cake.  We  felt  sure  that  there  would  be  no  objection  on  their 
part  to  the  use  of  corn  and  rye  in  the  home  baking!  One  of  the  pleasant  by-pro- 
ducts of  the  work  was  the  opportunity  it  gave  us  to  get  acquainted  with  some  of  our 
Italian  neighbors,  who  constitute  the  principal  part  of  our  foreign  population.  They 
were  very  willing  to  give  us  their  recipes  in  exchange  for  ours,  many  of  which  we  had 
had  translated  into  Italian  for  their  benefit. 

The  question  of  the  advisability  of  a  community  cannery  was  put  to  us  by  the 
Public  Safety  Committee  and  to  answer  it  involved  some  study  of  the  situation. 
It  was  fortunate  that  we  decided  against  it,  as  the  onslaught  of  bugs  in  August  and 
the  early  frost  in  September  effectually  disposed  of  all  surplus  products. 

The  Suffrage  Association  aided  us  in  taking  around  the  Hoover  pledge  cards  in 
July  and  a  very  large  proportion  of  women  registered  their  willingness  to  help  in 
following  out  the  wishes  of  the  Food  Administration. 
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In  the  fall  we  joined  with  the  men's  committee  in  a  two-day  exhibition  of  vege- 
tables and  fruit,  fresh  and  canned.  Knowing  nothing  whatever  of  time-honored 
methods  of  holding  exhibitions  of  women's  work,  we  arranged  our  classes  and  en- 
tries to  suit  ourselves;  two  of  them  with  a  small  money  prize  attached  arousing 
much  interest.     These  were: 

(i)  Best  collection  of  home-grown  and  home-conserved  products,  at  least  eight 
varieties. 

(2)  Best  collection  of  home-conserved  wild  products. 

The  entries  in  the  latter  class  made  many  people  regret  their  lost  opportunities 
for  making  use  of  the  wild  berries  and  greens  of  the  summer  fields.  An  opportunity 
to  sell  any  surplus  was  given  but  our  housewives  were  too  wise  to  part  with  any  of 
their  good  things,  and  they  must  be  thankful  now  that  they  were,  in  these  days  of 
no  sugar  and  high  prices! 

We  are  now  holding  a  series  of  free  talks  on  substitutes  for  sugar,  butter,  wheat, 
and  meat,  through  the  cooperation  of  teachers  in  Simmons  College,  the  home 
demonstration  agent  of  our  county  farm  bureau,  and  other  lecturers.  In  the 
spring  we  hope  with  the  aid  of  the  county  agent  to  start  canning  clubs  for  girls  and 
boys.  The  school  gardens  have  been  successfully  conducted  here  for  some  years  by 
the  Village  Improvement  Society,  so  the  canning  clubs  ought  to  be  an  easy 
"next  step." 

We  have  no  way  of  measuring  the  results  of  our  work  for  food  conservation,  but 
feel  convinced  that  no  one  got  more  good  out  of  it  than  the  committee  themselves. 
Possibly  our  experiences  may  inspire  some  one  else  to  undertake  similar  work. 
Our  only  word  of  advice  is  this:  Study  your  local  conditions,  your  people,  your  land, 
and  your  outlying  districts;  what  succeeds  in  one  place  may  not  meet  your  town's 
conditions  at  all.  And  do  not  undertake  more  than  you  can  carry  through  to  the 
end. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

The  Committee  on  Alumnae  Publications  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of 
all  the  alumnae  and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete.  Kindly  send  any 
contributions  of  your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  care  of  Miss  A.  B.  Jackson,  6  Quincy  St., 
North  Adams,  Mass.,  and  notify  her  of  any  other  current  publications  which  you  recog- 
nize as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-graduates.  It  is  necessary  each  quarter  to 
send  the  copy  for  these  lists  to  the  Quarterly  before  all  the  July,  November,  February, 
and  April  magazines  are  out,  therefore  Miss  Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  alumnae 
who  know  that  work  of  theirs  is  to  be  published  in  one  of  these  issues  will  notify  her  of 
the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the  contribution. 

Allen,  Marjorie  S.     1906.     (Mrs.  Seif-  the  Nation's  Dietary  Needs,  in  Annals 

fert)     fAn  Old  Woman,  in  Contempo-  of  Amer.  Acad.,  Nov. 

rary  Verse,  July—  fThe Journey,  in  C.  V.,  fClark,  Margaret  B.     1911.     (Mrs.  Wil- 

Dec. — November,  in  Poetry,  Nov.  Hams)    My  Little  Michette,  in  Holland's 

Atwater,  Helen  W.     1897.     A  Guide  to  Mag.,  Dec. 

*  Notification   of  omissions  or  corrections  is   requested.     Copies  of  the  publications  are  wanted  for 
the  Alumnae  Collection, 
t  Already  in  Collection. 
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Clement,  Fannie  F.  1903.  Rural  Nurs- 
ing, in  Jour,  of  the  Outdoor  Life,  Nov. 

Conde,  Bertha.  1895.  The  Human  Ele- 
ment in  the  Making  of  a  Christian. 
N.  Y.,  Scribner. 

Crand on,  Laura  B.  1899.  EinAnfangs- 
buch.     Yonkers,  World  Book  Co. 

Crowell,  Jane  C.  1895.  fThe  Eve  of 
Winter,  in  Boston  Transcript,  31  Oct. — 
September,   in  Springfield    Republican, 

21  Oct. — The  Walloons  and  our  Debt 
to  them,  in  Christian  Intelligencer,  26 
Sept.,  3  Oct. 

Daskam,  Josephine  D.  1898.  (Mrs. 
Bacon)  Comrades  in  Arms,  in  Sat. 
Eve.  Post,  27  Oct. — fThe  Ghost  of  Rosy 
Taylor,  in  Sat.  Eve.  Post,  17  Nov. — 
Magic  Casements,  in  Delineator,  Nov. — 
Presto!  Change!  We  Move  and  the 
Children  are  off  to  School,  in  Delineator, 
Jan. — Square  Peggy,  in  Sat.  Eve.  Post, 

22  Dec. 

Donnell,  Dorothy.  1909.  (Mrs.  Cal- 
houn) Her  Country's  Call,  in  Motion 
Picture  Mag.,  Dec.  The  Silent  Man,  in 
Motion  Pict.  Mag.,  Feb.— The  World 
for  Sale,  in  Motion  Pict.  Classic,  Nov. 

Fergus,  Phyllis.  1913.  The  Flirt.  fThe 
Sugar-Plum  Tree.     Chic,  C.  F.  Summy. 

Gaines,  Ruth  L.  1901.  The  First  Mass 
at  Grecourt;  the  Personnel  and  Early 
Work  of  the  Smith  College  Unit,  in  Sur- 
vey, 10  Nov. — fArticles  on  the  Smith 
Unit,  in  Boston  Transcript,  15  Nov. 
4  Dec,  2  Jan.,  12  Jan.,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune, 
and  Omaha  World  Herald,  2  Dec. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899.  (Mrs.  Conk- 
ling)  Fritz  Kreisler  Plays,  in  Touch- 
stone, Nov. — Songs  for  Places  (old 
Mexico),  in  Poetry,  Dec. — To  a  Soldier 
in  France,  in  Century,  Dec. — White 
Birches,  in  Good  Housekeeping,  Jan. 

■fHeald,  Lucy  D.  1895.  November  in 
Massachusetts,  in  Boston  Transcript,  7 
Nov. 

Howes,    Derfla.     1895.     (Mrs.    Collins) 
Article  on  the  Smith  Unit,  in  Newark 
Evening  News,   12  Dec. 
t  Already  in  collection. 


Jenkins,  Anna  S.  1890.  Motoring  in 
Evangeline  Land,  in  Advance,  27  Sept. 

Oppen,Lucy.  1908.  Are  We  really  Sav- 
ing? in  Good  Housekeeping,  Feb. — 
Diet  and  the  Prevention  of  Dental  De- 
cay, in  Good  H.,  Jan. 

Perry,  Jennette  B.  1886.  (Mrs.  Lee) 
The  Man  in  the  Toy  House,  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  Feb. 

fPhelps,  Marion  E.  1916.  Notes  on 
Melde's  Experiment,  with  A.  T.  Jones, 
in  Physical  Review,  Nov. 

Savage,  Clara.  1913.  Books  in  a  Book- 
case, in  House  Beautiful,  Jan. — The 
Children's  Bureau  and  You,  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  Jan. — Getting  together 
on  Gardens,  in  Good  H.,  Feb. — Health 
to  our  Boys,  in  Good.  H.,  Dec. — A  Home 
and  a  Studio,  in  House  Beautiful,  Nov. 

fScudder,  Vida  D.  1884.  The  Morte 
d'Arthur  of  Sir  Thomas  Malory  and  its 
Sources.     N.  Y.,  Dutton. 

Sherman,  Ellen  B.  1891.  fThe  Con- 
servation of  Nature,  in  Christian  Regis- 
ter, 29  Nov. — The  Difference  a  Differ- 
ence Makes,  in  C.  R.,  6  Dec. — In  hoc 
Signo,  in  N.  Y.  Tribune,  28  Nov. — In 
the  Land  of  the  Free,  in  Nation,  8  Nov. 
— fThe  Metrical  Hobble,  in  C.  R.,  18 
Oct.— tOur Flag,  in  C.  R.,  25  Oct.— fOur 
Unappreciated  Poetry,  in  C.  R.,  13  Dec. 
— What  is  a  Grievance,  in  Nation,  6 
Dec. — fWhat  is  Success,  in  C.  R.,  3  Jan. 

Wood,  Georgia.  1892-93.  (Mrs.  Pang- 
born)  The  Twilight  Gardener,  in 
Touchstone,  June. 

f Wood,  Grace  W.  1891-93.  Christmas 
Plays;  Selected  List  of  Worcester  Free 
Public  Library. 

fWood,  Julia  F.  1897-99.  A  Parable 
for  Fathers,  in  Atlantic,  Jan. 

Woodbury,  Laura  G.  1895.  The  Red 
Cross  Banner,  in  Survey,  6  Oct. 


Schnittkind's  The  Poets  of  the  Future  con- 
tains verse  by  Bernardine  Keiser,  1917, 
Jeannette  E.  Laws,  1919,  and  Margaret 
R.  Sherwood,  1919. 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


There  were  two 
TWO  SLOGANS  slogans  rampant  in 
TO  KILL  England  at  the  begin- 

ning of  the  war  that 
we  Americans  find  ourselves  quoting  now- 
adays, long  after  England  has  outgrown 
them;  and  far  more  commonly  than  we 
quote  them  in  wordsdo  we  practice  them  in 
deed.  It  is  time  we  stopped  it.  The  one  is 
any  form  of  the  conjugation  of  Doing  One's 
Bit,  and  the  other  is  Business  as  Usual.  It 
may  not  be  feasible  to  substitute  for  them 
any  equally  easily  remembered  catchwords, 
but  we  can  at  least  substitute  for  them  in 
our  practice  deeds  whose  moral  is  Doing 
our  Utmost  and  Business  Only  as  Needed 
to  Win  the  War. 

It  may  be  that  in  England  when  they 
began  to  say  they  must  Do  their  Bit,  they 
meant  to  imply  that  the  whole  that  one 
man  could  do  when  he  did  his  utmost  was 
but  a  little  bit  of  what  must  be  done,  and 
that  one  man's  part  and  one  man's  life 
were  of  so  little  account  that  they  should 
be  thrown  in  with  a  laugh.  Taken  so, 
Doing  One's  Bit  may  go  down  in  history 
as  a  monument  to  the  glorious  nerve  of  a 
nation  taken  by  surprise,  and  so,  possibly, 
may  Business  as  Usual,  though  even  at  its 
best  that  was  fallacy.  It  is  not  very 
likely,  however,  that,  even  in  England, 
everyone  used  those  slogans  at  their  best, 
and  certainly  we  over  here,  who  entered 
the  war  three  years  later,  have  no  excuse 
for  intimating  that  we  were  taken  by  sur- 
prise and  did  not  understand  the  magni- 
tude of  war.  We  cannot  appropriate  the 
best  sense  of  these  slogans.  Much  less 
can  we  with  self-respect  hold  to  the  ones 
current  in  America  to-day. 

The  fault  of  the  first,  Doing  One's  Bit, 
is  that  it  lulls  one  into  a  sense  of  duty  done 
when  one  has  done  a  very  little  bit.  The 
war  will  not  be  won  by  a  multitude  of  little 
bits,  but  only  by  the  whole  force  of  all  of 
us  directed  toward  winning  it.  We  are 
learning  that  fact,  to  be  sure.  Probably 
most  of  those  who  thought  that  helping 
sell  Liberty  Bonds  one  afternoon  let  them 
out  of  doing  anything  more  for  a  month 


have  already  learned  better.  Yet  the 
more  resolutely  we  put  down  the  expres- 
sion Doing  One's  Bit  every  time  we  hear 
it,  the  sooner  will  it  and  all  its  futile  con- 
notations be  dead. 

The  most  insidious  and  plausible  form 
of  this  still  widespread  belief  that  we  can 
somehow  keep  the  war  outside  the  real 
life  of  the  country  is  this  Business  as 
Usual.  The  fact  is,  of  course,  that  there 
is  only  a  finite  amount  of  economic  energy 
in  the  country,  and  the  war  has  the  first 
claim  on  that.  When  the  war — and  this 
includes  everything  that  will  help  win  it, 
whether  it  is  explosives,  or  clothes,  or  food, 
or  moving  picture  shows  for  workers,  or  law 
and  order,  or  any  other  thing  that  helps 
materially  or  spiritually  to  make  us  better 
workers  on  war  work — has  had  what  it 
needs,  then  the  surplus  of  our  economic 
energy,  if  by  chance  there  is  any,  may  be  de- 
voted to  maintaining  routine  life  and  busi- 
nesses. Until  then  no  business,  personal 
or  commercial,  has  a  right  to  goon  as  usual. 

It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  there  is  a  big 
help  psychologically  toward  winning  the 
war  in  having  the  accustomed  forms  of 
life  kept  up,  but  it  is  one  thing  to  keep 
them  up  because  they  will  help  win  the 
war,  and  a  very  different  thing  to  keep 
them  up  for  personal  profit  and  out  of  in- 
ertia. Moreover,  if  everything  must  sub- 
mit itself  to  the  test,  "Will  this  help  win 
the  war?"  countless  extravagances  and  a 
multitude  of  the  products  of  inertia  can  be 
thrown  out  without  changing  the  accus- 
tomed forms  of  life  in  any  way  but  to  their 
advantage.  For  example,  there  are  spe- 
cialty shops  and  tea  houses  all  over  the  land, 
and  such  businesses  as  the  little  grocery 
stores  that  struggle  along  and  can  keep  to 
their  higher  prices  only  because  their  cus- 
tomers are  too  lazy  to  go  down  town  to  the 
chain  stores,  and  factories  whose  only 
products  are  luxuries  that  people  have  no 
right  to  except  in  times  of  prosperity  and 
carelessness,  and  charities  that  are  all  well 
enough  when  times  are  such  that  we  can 
endure  inefficiency  but  that  have  no  excuse 
now  for  existing. 
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There  is  no  use  disputing  that  it  is  a 
very  difficult  and  racking  thing  for  a  whole 
nation  to  turn  from  peace  to  war,  from 
making  money  to  making  victorious  armies 
and  a  united  people.  We  have  made  as 
sharp  a  turn  as  any  nation  ever  made,  and 
we  are  learning  to  ask  of  everything,  not, 
Will  this  make  money,  but,  Will  this  win 
the  war?  It  is  no  wonder  that  we  find  it 
hard  to  do  this,  no  wonder  that  the  old 
standards  continue  to  trouble  us.  In  the 
old  days  we  bought  in  proportion  to  the 
money  we  had;  if  we  had  much  we  could 
buy  all  our  necessities  and  one  luxury  after 
another,  until  we  preferred  the  money  it 
cost  to  the  satisfaction  we  might  get  from 
the  possession  of  the  next.  Now  it  is  a 
question  of  working,  of  making,  and  only 
incidentally  of  buying.  Formerly  all  we 
needed  in  order  to  possess  something  was 
the  money  to  pay  for  it.  Now,  before  we 
may  possess  it  we  must  see  if  conscience 
will  countersign  the  purchase  slip,  and,  as 
we  all  have  learned  this  winter,  the  mere 
possession  of  money  may  or  may  not  as- 
sure our  getting  even  the  things  our  con- 
sciences approve. 

We  are  under  no  obligation  to  support 
with  our  trade  a  store  that  is  trying  to  sell 
us  things  that  will  not  make  us  better 
workers.  The  fact  that  a  merchant  from 
whom  we  are  accustomed  to  buy  laid  in  a 
large  stock  of  useless  articles  for  the 
Christmas  trade  puts  us  under  no  obliga- 
tion to  buy  from  him.  Nor  does  the  fact 
that  candy  and  cake  are  set  out  for  sale 
set  us  free  to  buy  them,  with  the  quieting 
thought  that  the  material  is  used  already 
and  must  not  be  let  to  spoil.  It  ought  to 
spoil  and  teach  the  maker  a  lesson  in 
patriotism  and  business  foresight.  He 
and  his  clerks  can  go  to  work  on  some- 
thing worth  while.  They  can  go  to  work 
in  the  munitions  factories  or  shipyards, 
or  they  can  go  into  some  form  of  war 
enterprise  where  their  former  experience 
can  be  used. 

There  is  no  need  for  us  to  hesitate  about 
curtailing  our  purchases  of  luxuries  for 
fear  of  upsetting  business  or  starting  a 
panic.  There  is  no  danger  whatever  of 
there  being  a  panic  from  any  such  cause. 
If  we  all  work  as  hard  as  we  can,  week  in 


and  week  out,  we  cannot  turn  our  minds 
from  self-indulgence  to  war-winning  fast 
enough  to  set  free  potential  workers  from 
their  wasteful  occupations  in  great  enough 
numbers  to  keep  up  with  the  ever-increas- 
ing needs  of  the  war  industries.  The 
combined  efforts  of  all  those  who  were 
working  in  this  country  before  the  war 
could  make  only  about  twenty-five  bil- 
lion dollars  worth  of  goods  in  a  year,  and 
in  times  of  peace  we  absorbed  all  of  these. 
Now  the  government  must  absorb  fifteen 
billion  dollars  worth  of  goods  in  a  year, 
and  we  are  free  to  use  only  the  other  ten 
billion,  barely  forty  per  cent  of  the  amount 
of  goods  we  used  formerly.*  The  people 
who  used  to  make  the  other  sixty  per  cent 
must  now  make  things  for  the  govern- 
ment, and  if  we  wish  to  use  more  than  forty 
per  cent  of  what  we  formerly  used,  those 
of  us  who  work  must  work  harder,  and 
very  many  more  of  us  must  work.  Every 
day's  labor  that  goes  into  making  non- 
essentials is  a  day's  labor  stolen  from  the 
government. 

No  one  attempts  to  deny  that  the  war 
will  mean  wrenches  for  nearly  everyone. 
It  will  mean  that  people  who  have  all  their 
days  worked  for  themselves  must  now 
work  in  groups  and  under  orders.  It  will 
mean  that  women  who  have  plenty  of 
money  must  go  to  work  for  the  sake  of 
getting  the  work  of  the  nation  done.  It 
will  mean  that  other  women  must  do  all 
their  own  work,  no  matter  how  large  their 
incomes,  in  order  that  their  housemaids 
and  cooks  may  go  to  work  in  the  factories. 
It  will  mean  that  businesses  that  have 
been  cherished  for  years,  until  they  seem 
like  a  part  of  one's  very  life,  must  be  given 
up.  It  will  mean  that  formerly  steady 
incomes  will  melt  away  into  nothingness. 
But  that  is  war,  and  we  knew  that  before 
we  went  into  it.  We  discounted  all  that 
sort  of  thing  last  April,  and  it  is  time  now 
for  us  to  settle  down  to  the  work  in  hand. 
England  has  long  since  forgotten  what 
that  business  was  that  was  to  be  "as 
usual."  The  sooner  we  forget  it  too,  the 
better  it  will  be  for  all  of  us. 

Grace  P.  Fuller  1903. 

*Commerce  and  Finance,  vol.  VII,  No.  2,  Jan.  0, 
1918. 
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In  discussing  the 
PRESENT-DAY  ideals  and  scope  of 
OPPORTUNITIES  our  Chemistry  De- 
IN  CHEMISTRY*  partment  in  the 
Quarterly  for  No- 
vember, it  was  impossible  to  mention  at 
any  length  some  facts  which  are  the  out- 
come of  a  changed  point  of  view  in  regard 
to  the  peculiar  fitness  of  women  to  per- 
form the  scientific  work  connected  with 
either  industrial  or  biological  chemical 
laboratories.  This  change  has  been  very 
marked  in  the  last  fifteen  or  eighteen 
years  and  at  the  present  time  is  going  on 
so  rapidly  as  to  be  almost  revolutionary. 

Before  1900  few  of  our  alumnae  made 
their  doctor's  degree  in  chemistry.  Those 
who  did  had  either  unusual  opportunity 
for  study  so  that  they  drifted  into  a  pro- 
fession which  promised  the  most  meager 
rewards,  or  they  were  possessed  of  talents 
which  would  not  be  denied  development. 
Women  chemists  were  not  in  demand. 
The  reason  often  given  was  that  their 
presence  would  require  the  men  to  "clean 
up"!  Most  of  these  specially  trained 
women  became  teachers.  I  too  began  as 
a  teacher.  The  opportunity  to  try  another 
phase  of  chemical  work  came  to  me  in 
1 901  when  I  was  offered  an  industrial 
position,  the  reason  for  the  offer  being 
that  it  was  hoped  "a  woman  would  prove 
more  honest  and  less  ambitious  than  a 
man"!  These  openings  have  steadily  in- 
creased until  now  war  conditions  make 
demands  upon  us  for  chemists  that  we 
cannot  supply.  Analytical  chemists  are 
needed  and  the  large  industrial  concerns 
are  offering  to  women  the  same  salary 
paid  to  men.  Our  graduates  begin  with 
twenty  or  twenty-five  dollars  a  week. 
The  work  is  interesting  though  somewhat 
routine  in  character. 

Opportunities  for  biological  chemists 
were  even  more  rare.  Treatment  of  dis- 
ease based  on  careful  chemical  diagnosis 
was  beginning,  but  the  laboratories  of  the 
boards  of  health  and  of  the  hospitals  were 
in  the  hands  of  medical  men  whose  chemical 
training  had  usually  been  most  limited. 
The   Herter  research   laboratory   was  at 

*  By  request  of  the  Editors,  Miss  Foster  has  fur- 
nished this  postscript  to  her  article  on  her  depart- 
ment in  the  November  Quarterly. 


that  time  one  of  the  three  biological 
chemical  laboratories  in  this  country;  it 
had  been  founded  by  a  man  who  was  an 
enthusiastic  believer  in  the  merits  and 
the  future  of  scientific  medicine  based  on 
chemistry.  He  discouraged  my  under- 
taking the  study,  while  at  the  same  time 
giving  me  the  opportunity.  To-day  we 
have  the  well-known  Rockefeller,  Sprague, 
and  Wistar  institutes,  as  well  as  many 
others.  Last  year  Pennsylvania  passed  a 
law  requiring  all  hospitals  to  maintain 
chemical  laboratories  in  connection  with 
their  establishments.  The  demand  for 
biological  chemists  to-day  is  greater  than 
the  supply. 

What  are  some  of  the  positions  filled  by 
the  alumnae  of  the  last  five  years?  They 
may  be  in  general  divided  between  the 
two  phases  of  chemical  work:  industrial 
and  biological.  In  the  former  the  work  is 
analytical,  designed  to  control  the  factory 
output  and  to  maintain  the  standard  of 
the  high-grade  chemicals.  The  laboratory 
is  governed  almost  entirely  by  the  com- 
mercial spirit  and  the  work  is  more  or  less 
routine.  This  gives  valuable  experience 
in  methods  and  develops  technique,  but, 
as  one  of  last  year's  graduates  says,  it  is 
"worth  while  only  for  a  year  or  two." 
Several  of  our  alumnae  are  in  the  large 
manufacturing  industries  of  the  country, 
with  salaries  ranging  from  one  thousand  to 
fifteen  hundred  dollars.  The  other  phase, 
the  biological,  is  far  more  attractive  to 
women.  There  is  variety,  interesting  en- 
vironment, the  incentive  to  research  and 
discovery,  but  the  salary  to  the  beginner  is 
generally  less  than  in  the  industrial  posi- 
tion. One  of  our  alumnae  is  second  in  the 
board  of  health  in  a  large  city;  she  is  in 
the  research  department,  and  goes  twice  a 
week  to  the  farm  to  inoculate  the  horses 
and  draw  the  serum.  Until  she  passed  the 
civil  service  examination,  at  the  head  of  the 
list,  this  position  had  always  been  held  by  a 
man.  Familiarity  with  horses  and  love  of 
science  rob  the  situation  of  terror.  In  an- 
other large  laboratory  in  a  hospital  con- 
nected with  a  medical  school  is  a  more 
recent  graduate  who  assists  the  professor 
of  biological  chemistry,  supervises  the  rou- 
tine hospital  tests,  and  explains  the  mech- 
anism of  the    reactions   to  the  internes; 
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and  still  another,  as  a  member  of  the 
faculty  of  Yale  University,  teaches  in  the 
medical  school,  performs  the  routine  tests 
from  the  hospital,  and  has  at  least  half 
her  time  for  research.  There  are  many 
others  in  positions  similar  to  these.  Money 
is  given  to-day  freely  to  establish  biological 
laboratories  and  women  who  understand 
that  department  of  chemistry  have  the 
fullest  opportunity  for  service  and  re- 
search on  problems  of  vital  interest. 

The  present  situation  has  drawn  atten- 
tion to  another  phase  of  chemistry  whose 
value,  to  women  in  particular,  the  biolog- 
ical chemist  has  long  urged  in  vain,  i.  e., 
the  metabolic  value,  scientific  prepara- 
tion, conservation,  and  utilization  of  food. 
Recent  scientific  studies  in  metabolism 
have  disproved  many  of  the  old  theories 
and  shown  the  harmfulness  of  time- 
honored  practices.  Trained  dietitians 
will  be  increasingly  in  demand.  Several 
of  our  alumnae  already  hold  such  posi- 
tions and  more  are  needed. 

Science  in  America  is  at  last  coming 
into  her  own  and  the  increasing  entrance 
of  women  into  scientific  fields  is  in  keeping 
with  the  changed  point  of  view.  To-day 
it  is  recognized  that  women  possess  traits 
which  fit  them  to  perform  certain  scien- 
tific work.  For  this  work  they  do  not 
need  the  protracted,  detailed  training  of 
the  technical  school.  The  education  that 
lays  stress  upon  one  subject  which  later 
may  become  the  foundation  of  a  profes- 
sional career,  and  that  in  every  other 
detail  emphasizes  the  "moral  duty  to  be 
intelligent,"  is  bound  to  turn  out  the  lib- 
erally educated  person.  Intelligence  and 
technique  qualify  one  to  be  a  good  labo- 
ratory assistant.  There  is  not  the  least 
danger  that  the  Department  of  Chem- 
istry in  Smith  College  will  become  purely 
technical.  A  study  pursued  through  three 
or  four  years  with  only  three  to  five  hours' 
work  weekly  can  not  give  more  than  a 
birds-eye  view  of  that  subject  but  it 
should  at  the  same  time  develop  a  famil- 
iarity with  the  general  subject  matter  and 
a  technique,  both  of  which  may  later 
become  the  foundation  of  a  professional 
career.  This  we  aim  to  do.  If  the  demand 
for  our  students  and  their  later  success  are 
any  measure  of  our  accomplishment,  then 


to  a  certain  extent  we  are  realizing  our 
intentions. 

Mary  Louise  Foster  1891. 

The  following 
FINAL  RESULTS  AT  summary  of  the 
SCARSDALE  FARM  complete  results 
of  the  summer's 
work  at  the  Scarsdale  Community  Farm 
has  been  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
Quarterly  Editors,  who  report  a  grati- 
fying interest  in  the  enterprise. 

SUMMARY   OF  OPERATIONS 

December  4,  1917 

Farm  Produce $3,768 .  17 

Cost  of  Production 

Team  Hire 666 .  75 

Labor 

Superintendent's      salary, 

7mos  @  $75-00.  .  .  .      $525.00 

Cashlabor 913  60 

Labor  cards 307. 47 

1.746. 16 

Seed 759  65 

Fertilizer 472  90 

Farm  Equipment  and  Tools 45. 08 

General  Expenses 171 .01 

Total  Cost  of  Production $3,861 .  55 

Total  Value  of  Produce 3,768  .17 

Loss  of  Operation $93  .38 

Covered  by  Stock  Donated 98  .  58 

Surplus $5  20 

ACREAGE  AND  PRODUCTION 

Acreage     Produced 

Potatoes 12  .06    1,209  bushels 

Onions 1.22       202      " 

Turnips 1.66       444       " 

Sweet  Corn 2.32    13,263      ears 

Army  Beans 2.08  10 bushels 

String  Beans .23  54      " 

Lima  Beans .66  45      " 

Salsify .12  35      " 

Cabbage .74      1,964  heads 

Beets .12         34  bushels 

Field  Corn 2 .04  84      " 

Tomatoes 1 .  17         179      " 

and  64J  crates 
Total  acreage  of  Scarsdale  Farm,  24.77  acres. 
Fertilizer,  one-half  ton  to  acre. 

Number  of  shares  sold,  29s $2,950  00 

Number  of  shareholders,  164 

Amount  of  shares  redeemed  in  crops  . .  $2,497  64 
Amount  of  shares  redeemed  in  fertilizer, 

etc 156.51 

Amount  of  shares  to  be  redeemed  in  cash  97  .  27 

Home  Defense  League  shares 100.00 

Shares  donated 98 .  58 

$2,950.00 

Despite  the  very  high  price  for  hired 
labor,  despite  a  very  late  season,  unfavor- 
able crop  conditions,  a  local  condition  of 
torn-up  roads  which  added  materially  to 
the  cost  and  delay  of  deliveries,  a  phe- 
nomenally early  frost  on  September  9 
that  badly  damaged  late  corn,  beans,  and 
tomatoes,  the  farm  produced  the  quantities 
of  vegetables  listed  above,  where  no  vege- 
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tables  would  have  been  produced  in  the 
neighborhood,  thus  saving  distribution  and 
transportation,  and  showed  a  balance  of 
$5.20. 

The  great  difficulty  was  the  problem  of 
volunteer  labor  which  did  not  materialize 
in  sufficient  quantity  to  work  the  farm. 
A  suggestion  for  another  year  for  this  or 
similar  community  farms  would  be  to 
recruit  a  definite  number  of  farm  workers, 
who  would  pledge  in  writing  to  give 
definite  time,  as  regular  days  or  half  days, 
and  have  enough  workers  definitely  pledged 
and  scheduled  before undertakingthework. 
By  many  cooperating  a  little,  large  results 
can  be  obtained,  and  the  burden  of  labor 
will  be  more  evenly  distributed. 

Laura  Crane  Burgess  1896. 

A  few  years  ago  the 
FROM  ONE  very  suggestion  to  the 
WOMAN  chief  chemist  in  an  indus- 

CHEMIST  trial  laboratory  that  he 
employ  a  "lady  chemist" 
would  have  so  shocked  and  amused  him 
that  he  would  have  regarded  the  question 
as  utterly  preposterous  and  absurd.  At 
the  present  day  the  labor  conditions  and 
the  changing  point  of  view  have  so  altered 
circumstances,  that  we  find  the  laboratory 
heads  of  many  leading  industrial  plants 
imploring  colleges  and  technical  schools  to 
furnish  them  with  women  for  laboratory 
work  identical  with  that  done  by  men. 

Last  August,  I  began  work  with  the 
United  States  Metals  Refining  Company, 
a  large  copper  refinery  at  Chrome,  N.  J. 
The  work  in  the  laboratory  is  entirely 
analytical  and  has  heretofore  been  done 
by  men.  The  building  of  a  new  labora- 
tory made  it  possible  as  well  as  interesting 
to  try  the  experiment  of  feminizing  one 
department.  So  the  chief,  although 
frankly  skeptical  of  the  proposition,  hired 
two  college  girls  to  take  charge  of  the  bat- 
tery department.  The  work  of  this  depart- 
ment is  electrolytic  analysis  of  copper  and 
nickel.  Three  girls  with  merely  grammar 
school  training  are  doing  routine  work 
under  our  immediate  supervision. 

In  training  college  girls  for  this  kind  of 
work  the  prime  essential  is  insistence  upon 
an  accurate  manipulation  and  a  concise 
method  of  procedure.     One  must  under- 


stand theory,  to  be  sure,  but  mere  text- 
book knowledge  does  not  help  to  check  a 
copper  assay  within  a  six-thousandth  of  a 
per  cent,  nor  can  years  of  experience 
transform  a  slovenly  workman  into  an 
efficient  one.  It  would  seem  advisable 
for  the  colleges  to  provide  for  girls  about 
to  enter  this  field  of  chemistry  at  least 
one  course  in  actual  industrial  method. 
Such  a  course  should  demand  the  same 
accuracy,  speed,  and  skillful  manipula- 
tion as  would  be  required  of  a  practicing 
chemist.  This  would  also  develop  the 
ability  to  plan  and  execute  work  in  the 
most  efficient  and  economical  manner. 

The  field  for  the  woman  chemist  is  a 
constantly  enlarging  one  and  is  capable  of 
indefinite  expansion.  It  is  of  great  im- 
portance that  there  be  women  trained  to 
fill  the  positions  that  are  now  opening, 
lest  employers  become  discouraged  in 
their  futile  attempts  to  secure  the  right 
kind  of  girl  for  work  in  the  laboratory. 
To-day,  to  put  it  mildly,  there  are  at 
least  five  times  as  many  positions  as  there 
are  girls  rightly  trained  to  fill  them.  The 
pay  is  good,  working  conditions  are  con- 
stantly improving,  opportunity  for  ad- 
vancement is  unlimited. 

I  have  found  the  work,  as  compared 
with  teaching,  more  congenial,  less  con- 
fining and  narrowing.  The  demands  on 
time  and  strength  have  not  proved  too 
great,  and  for  the  girl  willing  to  take  fac- 
tory conditions  as  they  are  and  help  make 
them  what  they  should  be,  I  heartily 
recommend  this  new  and  interesting  work. 
Arline  H.  Rorke  1912. 

The  ten  o'clock  bell 
TEN  O'CLOCK  has  just  rung  in  the 
girls'  dormitory  where 
I  live.  But  no  one  is  going  to  bed  because 
of  that.  It  only  means  that  callers  must 
now  retreat  from  this  abode  of  maidenly 
youth,  and  that  the  lights  will  be  put  out 
in  the  lower  corridors,  so  that  belated 
revelers  returning  from  the  theater  or  the 
concert  or  the  movies  will  have  to  feel 
their  way  in  and  upstairs.  A  few  girls  are 
already  in  bed,  and  crave  the  privilege  of 
sleep.  A  few  others,  serious  students, 
wish  that  the  hall  could  be  quiet  now  for 
an  hour  of  solid  study.     But  these  modest 
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hopes  are  unlikely  of  realization.  The 
only  effect  of  the  bell  that  can  be  felt  upon 
the  upper  floors  is  that  it  reminds  certain 
insouciant  butterflies  who  may  have  dis- 
sipated the  fore  part  of  the  evening,  that 
there  are  still  two  good  hours  to  midnight. 
Or,  sometimes,  that  there  are  still  five  good 
hours  to  three  A.  m.!  For  the  ten  o'clock 
bell  in  our  dormitory  is  not  a  policeman, 
merely  a  counsellor,  adviser,  and  friend.  It 
has  no  more  authority  than  a  striking  clock. 
The  theory  that  for  young  women  of 
college  age,  a  reminder,  a  summons  to 
their  better  selves,  is  sufficient,  is  unhap- 
pily untenable.  Their  intentions  are 
good,  but  their  practice  is  bad.  They 
see  the  better  and  follow  the  worse. 
Sometimes  I  have  attempted  to  scare 
these  young  women  here  under  my  charge, 
who  are  at  this  moment  failing  to  heed  the 
admonition  of  our  ten  o'clock  bell,  by 
describing  the  conditions  that  obtained 
at  Smith  when  I  was  there — the  sudden 
extinguishment  of  all  lights,  the  soft  foot- 
fall and  sharp  knock  of  the  "lady-in- 
charge,"  and  the  occasional  illicit  steamer 
rug  cunningly  disposed  across  a  window. 
Instead  of  the  mingled  horror  and  derision 


which  I  count  upon  arousing,  I  encounter 
something  not  unlike  wistfulness.  A  good 
rule,  they  say;  hard  to  introduce,  no  doubt, 
into  an  organization  where  individual 
liberty  has  always  been  the  tradition,  but 
really  to  be  envied  and  coveted  as  it 
exists  in  places  where  it  is  accepted  and 
fairly  well  respected. 

This  great  advantage  Smith  College 
enjoys.  The  ten  o'clock  rule  there  is 
ancient,  traditional,  accepted,  and  not 
too  ill  observed.  I  cannot  resist  speaking 
one  still  small  word  of  caution  against 
abandoning  it  lightly  now.  It  is  not  per- 
fectly kept?  Nothing  in  this  world  is 
perfect.  But  its  psychological  effect  is 
very  considerable;  under  its  beneficent 
influence  a  great  number  of  girls  who 
otherwise  would  not  be,  are  asleep  after 
ten,  and  those  who  stay  up  are  aware  that 
they  are  infringing  a  rule,  not  merely 
exercising  a  preference. 

And  the  solemn,  warning  truth  is,  that 
where  the  ten  o'clock  bell  speaks  only  to 
the  ear  of  conscience,  and  with  the  voice 
of  caution,  not  of  law,  even  those  girls  who 
would  like  to  go  to  sleep  then,  cannot. 
R.  S.  P.  1899. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since 
the  November  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
have  been:  Mr.  John  L.  Elliot  of  New 
York,  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott  at  two  Vesper 
services,  Rev.  Frank  L.  Sheldon  of  Boston, 
President  Neilson,  Rev.  Charles  Edward 
Jefferson  of  New  York,  President  Neilson, 
Professor  Irving  F.  Wood,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Rihbany  of  Boston,  and  Rev.  John  Haynes 
Holmes  of  New  York. 

Concerts. — The  following  concerts  of 
the  evening  series  have  been  given:  the 
Flonzaley  Quartet,  Mme.  Louise  Homer, 
Jascha  Heifetz.  Concerts  in  the  after- 
noon series  have  been  given  by  Guiomar 
Novaes  and  Eddy  Brown,  Mme.  Louise 
Homer,  Marcella  Craft.  The  Orpheus 
Club  of  Springfield  gave  a  concert  on  Jan. 
4.  The  soloist  was  Miss  Esther  Dale  of 
the    Department   of   Music.      A    lecture- 


recital  was  given  by  Professor  Sleeper  and 
Miss  Dale  on  Nov.  14.  The  theme  was 
"American  Song  Composers."  The  third 
Historical  Recital  was  given  on  Nov.  21 
by  Miss  Bliss,  Miss  Holmes,  Miss  Hamil- 
ton, and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Olmsted.  The 
program  was  Beethoven  and  Schubert. 
Mr.  Bruce  T.  Simonds,  pianist,  and  Mr. 
W.  Quincy  Porter,  violinist,  both  of  the 
Yale  University  School  of  Music,  gave  a 
recital  on  Dec.  5.  The  Christmas  Concert 
by  the  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  took 
place  on  Dec.  15. 

Lectures. — Upon  invitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Geology,  Dr.  Arthur  L.  Day, 
director  of  the  Geophysical  Laboratory 
of  the  Carnegie  Institute  of  Washington, 
gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  Hawaiian 
volcanoes  on  Nov.  16.  Miss  Alicia 
Keyes  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  on  the 
mural    paintings   of   John   S.    Sargent   in 
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the  Boston  Public  Library  on  Nov.  20, 
upon  invitation  of  the  Department  of  Art. 
Upon  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Economics  and  Sociology,  Dr.  Franklin 
H.  Giddings  of  Columbia  University,  on 
Dec.  1,  explained  "Why  the  Defeat  of 
Germany  Should  be  Decisive."  A  lec- 
ture-recital was  given  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Armfield  on  Dec.  13,  upon  invitation  of 
the  Department  of  Spoken  English.  On 
Jan.  4,  5,  7,  8,  and  9,  Mr.  Lawrence  J. 
Henderson,  Professor  of  Biological  Chem- 
istry at  Harvard  University,  lectured  on 
"Food  Conservation."  On  Jan.  10,  upon 
invitation  of  the  Department  of  Art,  Mr. 
R.  Clipston  Sturgis,  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee on  Education  of  the  American  In- 
stitute of  Architects,  spoke  on  "Art  as  a 
College  Subject."  At  a  semi-open  meet- 
ing of  the  Philosophical  Society  on  Jan. 
14,  Dr.  Wilbur  Marshall  Urban  of  Trinity 
College  spoke  on  "Intolerables."  Miss 
Helen  Fraser,  of  the  National  War  Sav- 
ings Committee,  London,  spoke  on  "The 
Mobilization  of  Women  for  War  Work" 
on  Jan.  16,  and  on  Jan.  19  on  "War 
Savings — the  Money  Behind  the  Guns." 
Miss  Fraser  also  addressed  a  number  of 
classes  during  her  visit.  On  Nov.  9  Miss 
Florence  Jackson  gave  a  talk  on  vocations 
other  than  teaching. 

Faculty  Notes:  Distinctions. — "The 
Middle  Group  of  American  Historians," 
by  John  Spencer  Bassett  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History,  is  included  in  the  exhibit 
of  the  three  hundred  best  books  of  the 
year  at  the  National  Arts  Club  in  New 
York. 

Assistant  Professor  H.  Isabelle  Williams 
of  the  Department  of  French  has  been 
elected  vice-president  of  the  Western 
Massachusetts  Modern  Language  Asso- 
ciation. 

Professor  Robert  Seneca  Smith  of  the 
Department  of  Biblical  Literature  has  been 
elected  a  member  of  the  Committee  on 
Comity  and  Cooperation  by  the  National 
Council  of  Congregational  Churches  of 
America  at  Columbus,  Ohio. 

Professor  Harris  H.  Wilder  of  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology  has  been  elected  to 
the  American  Society  of  Ichthyologists 
and  Herpetologists. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  American 


Sociological  Society,  Associate  Professor  F. 
Stuart  Chapin  of  the  Department  of  Eco- 
nomics and  Sociology  was  elected  a  mem- 
ber of  the  executive  committee  of  the 
society  for  a  term  of  three  years.  Mr. 
Chapin  has  been  appointed  one  of  a  com- 
mittee of  five  by  the  Director  General  of 
Civilian  Relief  to  cooperate  with  the  Red 
Cross  in  organizing,  in  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  country,  courses  in 
training  for  home  service  work. 

Miss  Savilla  A.  Elkus,  Assistant  Pro- 
fessor in  the  Department  of  Philosophy, 
has  recently  been  elected  to  the  Council 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Associa- 
tion. 

Publications.— Bassett,  John  Spencer. 
The  Historians,  1607-1776,  the  second 
chapter  in  The  Cambridge  History  of 
American  Literature. 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard.  To  a  Soldier 
in  France,  in  the  December  number  of 
the  Century  Magazine. — The  Nightin- 
gales of  Flanders,  reprinted  in  the  No- 
vember issue  of  Current  Opinion  from 
Everybody's  Magazine. 

Hanscom,  Elizabeth  Deering.  The 
Heart  of  the  Puritan,  published  by  the 
MacmillanCo. 

Neilson,  William  Allan.  Burns,  How 
to  Know  Him. 

Oesper,  Ralph  E.  Two  Articles  in  the 
October  number  of  the  Journal  of  Indus- 
trial and  Engineering  Chemistry. 

Schinz,  Albert.  French  Physicians  and 
War  Literature,  in  the  December  number 
of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Williams,  H.  Isabelle.  Translation  of 
episodes  from  "La  Vie  des  Martyrs,"  by 
Dr.  George  Dulamel  in  the  December 
number  of  Medicine  and  Surgery. 

Withington,  Robert.  Armo  Virumque, 
a  collection  of  previously  published  poems. 
— The  History  of  English  Pageantry,  vol. 
I,  published  by  the  Harvard  Press. 

Activities. — President  Neilson  has 
spoken  at  many  conferences  and  meetings. 
He  addressed  the  Smith  College  Club  of 
Worcester  on  Nov.  2,  the  Smith  College 
Club  in  New  York  on  Dec.  8,  and  several 
clubs  in  Syracuse  on  Jan.  18.  He  spoke 
at  the  inauguration  ceremony  of  President 
Marshall  of  the  Connecticut  College  for 
Women  on  Nov.  23,  and  he  has  spoken  at 
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Amherst  and  at  the  People's  Forum  of 
Northampton. 

Dean  Comstock  attended  several  impor- 
tant conferences  on  food  administration 
in  Washington  January  10-15. 

Smith  College  has  given  up  two  more 
of  its  faculty  for  war  work.  Dr.  Robert 
Withington  of  the  Department  of  English 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  for 
work  in  France  under  the  Red  Cross.  Mr. 
David  Elbridge  Worrall  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Chemistry  has  been  called  to 
Washington  to  do  research  work  in  gas 
investigation  in  the  Bureau  of  Mines. 

Professor  Everett  Kimball  of  the  De- 
partment of  History  gave  the  first  of  a 
course  of  lectures  on  current  events  be- 
fore the  Women's  Club  of  Worcester  on 
Nov.  7. 

Members  of  the  faculty  interested  in 
the  organization  of  a  branch  of  the  Ameri- 
can Dialect  Society  were  invited  to  attend 
a  meeting  held  for  that  purpose  on  Jan. 
9,  addressed  by  Dr.  P.  W.  Long  of  Har- 
vard, secretary  of  the  society.  At  this 
meeting  a  Smith  College  branch  of  the 
society  was  formed. 

Miss  Edna  D.  Stoddard  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Botany  was  married  on  Jan.  19  to 
Mr.  Arthur  Ramseyer  of  Jamaica  Plain. 

Miss  Corinne  Sawyer  ex-1918  has  been 
appointed  assistant  to  the  Secretary  to 
the  President,  upon  the  resignation  of 
Miss  Dorothy  Perry. 

Hillyer  Art  Gallery. — Beautiful  col- 
ored etchings  by  Mr.  George  Senseney 
of  the  Department  of  Art  were  on  exhibi- 
tion in  the  Gallery  during  December. 
During  January  a  number  of  original 
cartoons  by  Louis  Raemaekers,  with  a 
number  of  excellent  reproductions,  were 
on  exhibition. 

War  Courses. — Three  courses  directly 
bearing  on  the  war  are  offered  in  the  cur- 
riculum for  the  second  semester.  Individ- 
ual and  Abnormal  Psychology  in  Relation 
to  Mental  Reconstruction  is  being  given 
by  Professor  Rogers  and  Miss  Clark, 
Economic  Aspects  of  the  War  is  being 
given  by  Miss  Going,  and  French  Litera- 
ture and  the  Great  War  by  Professor 
Michaud.  Outside  of  the  curriculum, 
courses  in  Scientific  Cookery  and  Civilian 
War  Relief  have  been  given. 


Alumnae- Student  News. — Under  the 
auspices  of  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association  an  Alumnae-Stu- 
dent Social  Preparedness  Rally  was  held 
on  Nov.  3,  with  conferences  on  Nov.  4. 
See  page  102  for  a  full  report. 

Undergraduate  News:  Council 
Notes. — The  Council  held  a  meeting  for 
discussion  of  current  problems  in  college 
life  on  Dec.  14.  The  meeting  was  open  to 
all  four  classes  and  the  special  topic  was 
the  ten  o'clock  rule.  A  straw  vote  showed 
a  majority  favoring  the  rule. 

Earlier  in  the  year  the  Christian  Asso- 
ciation held  discussion  meetings  for  the 
four  classes  separately.  The  general 
discussion  centered  around  the  question 
of  how  Smith  College  can  regulate  its 
life  to  render  the  best  possible  service  to 
our  nation  at  war. 

Elections. — The  class  of  1920  has  elected 
Virginia  Heinlein  as  class  historian. 

The  freshman  class  officers  have  been 
elected  as  follows:  president,  Margaret 
Goldthwait;  vice-president,  Dorothy  Burr; 
secretary,  Marcel  Conley;  treasurer,  Helen 
Kittredge;  song  leader,  Jean  Donald; 
assistant  song  leader,  Katherine  Munson. 

The  classes  have  all  made  some  definite 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  the  war.  All 
have  purchased  Liberty  Bonds,  the 
freshmen  are  giving  up  their  rings  and 
pins  and  appropriating  the  money  thus 
saved  to  some  form  of  relief  work,  refresh- 
ments were  given  up  at  the  Sophomore 
Reception,  the  amount  thus  saved  being 
handed  over  to  the  Unit,  and  the  juniors 
have  voted  to  give  up  Junior  Prom. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken  in  the 
following  junior  members:  Constance  Mc- 
Laughlin, Henrietta  Atwater  Goldthwait, 
Helen  McClure,  Carolyn  Case,  Peggy 
Zinsser,  Natalie  Kent,  and  Katharine 
Wales. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken 
in  the  following  junior  members:  Ruth 
Perry,  Lucile  Topping,  Dorothy  Rogers, 
Catherine  Jones  Richards,  Ruth  Walcott, 
and  Margaret  Sherwood. 

The  Shakespeare  Prize. — Two  impor- 
tant changes  have  been  made  in  the 
requirements  for  the  Shakespeare  prize, 
given  from  the  Helen  Kate  Furness  fund. 
Henceforth  the  competition  will  be  open 
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not  only  to  members  of  the  senior  class 
but  to  all  undergraduates,  and  only  read- 
ing necessary  to  cover  the  subject  is 
required,  whereas  formerly  competing  for 
the  prize  has  involved  a  reading  of  all 
Shakespeare's  works.  The  subject  has 
been  announced  as  "Shakespeare  and  the 
Sea."  Papers  are  not  due  this  year  until 
after  spring  vacation. 

Dramatics. — -The  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees for  senior  dramatics  have  been  elected 
as  follows:  general  chairman,  Theodora 
Piatt;  business  manager,  Mary  McMahon; 
chairman  of  scenery  committee,  Alice 
Baker;  chairman  of  costume  committee, 
Katharine  Rice;  chairman  of  music  com- 
mittee, Anne  Sparks;  advisory  member, 
Bernice  Sanborn;  stage  manager,  Barbara 
Lincoln. 

The  Alpha  Society  presented  "  Rosa- 
lind" by  J.  M.  Barrie  on  Nov.  10,  and 
"The  Honeymoon"  by  Arnold  Bennett  on 
Jan.  12. 

On  Nov.  10  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society 
presented  "According  to  Darwin"  by 
Percival  Wilde,  and  "Hall  March"  by 
Galsworthy.  On  Jan.  12  the  society 
presented  "Beauty  versus  the  Beast" 
by  Malcolm  Morley  and  "Nevertheless" 
by  Stuart  Walker. 

Intercollegiate  Debating. — Smith  Col- 
lege is  now  a  member  of  a  circular  league 
of  six  colleges  formed  for  intercollegiate 
debating.  The  other  colleges  included 
within  the  league  are  Barnard,  Mt.  Holy- 
oke,  Radcliffe,  Vassar,  and  Wellesley. 
Before  making  definite  arrangements  for 
entering  the  debate  this  year,  the  Debat- 
ing Union  threw  open  the  matter  to  a 
vote  of  the  three  upper  classes,  by  which 
all  registered  their  unanimous  approval 
of  the  undertaking.  The  debate  will  take 
place  March  16.  The  question  decided 
upon  by  majority  approval  is,  "Resolved: 
that  the  Japanese  be  Admitted  to  the 
United  States  on  an  Equal  Footing  with 
Foreigners  of  Other  Nations." 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

It  is  contrary  to  all  rules  of  law  and 
order  to  plunge  into  the  middle  of  things, 
but  when  one  stares  pen-tied  at  a  definite 
amount  of  column  into  which  one  must 
fit  an  indefinite  amount  of  words, — always 


too  few  or  too  many,  for  here  is  an  excep- 
tion to  prove  the  rule  that  there  is  safety 
in  numbers, — it  is  a  relief  to  see  a  large 
and  substantial  straw  at  which  to  clutch. 
Christmas,  therefore,  being  the  outstand- 
ing feature  of  this  "quarter,"  we'll  begin 
with  Christmas. 

It  is  at  Christmas  time  anyway  that 
one's  alumnae  friends  seize  upon  one  and 
demand  all  the  details  which  they  long 
to  know  of  college,  details  about  nothing 
in  general  and  everything  in  particular — 
"Oh,  when  did  you  get  back?  Do  tell 
us  the  latest  jists.  What  does  Miss  Jor- 
dan think  of  the  new  president?  Who  are 
the  freshmen  officers?  Does  the  college 
work  all  the  time  for  the  Unit?"  And  so 
on.  Consequently,  the  holiday  season 
is  a  natural  point  at  which  to  assemble 
one's  ideas,  and  this  central  system  of 
attack  enables  one  to  get  a  firm  grip  on 
something  and  from  that  vantage  point 
to  gain  the  broad  outlook  befitting  the 
highly  educated. 

As  usual,  like  somebody's  "last  words," 
Christmas  was  long  in  coming.  When  one 
sees  Thanksgiving  loom  large  in  the  offing, 
one  cannot  live  in  the  present,  even  with 
the  proverbial  groaning  board  to  hold  one's 
attention,  but  begins  promptly  planning 
on  the  next  event.  So  Thanksgiving  was 
gotten  out  of  the  way  expeditiously. 
Small  boys  did  not  crowd  around  clamor- 
ing to  carry  one's  always  too  heavy  bag, 
as  some  power  decided  to  dispense  with 
their  services — and  hence  with  a  promi- 
nent bit  of  the  local  color  of  vacations. 
Instead  some  carefully  scheduled  trolley 
cars  drew  up  at  the  college  gate  and  one 
and  one's  bag  were  carried  most  Hoover- 
ishly  to  the  station.  I  speak  in  current 
terms  to  indicate  the  savings  thus  made — 
time,  money,  and  sympathy— the  first 
two  for  ourselves,  the  last  for  the  small 
boy.  The  brief  recess  was  natural  once 
again  in  regard  to  length,  but  unnatural 
in  other  respects.  President  Seelye  didn't 
lead  chapel  the  day  college  closed,  and 
on  Thanksgiving  Day  there  was  no  absurd 
but  cheering  basket-ball  game  to  amuse 
those  still  left  in  town.  Dinners  may  have 
been  planned  to  please  the  national  food 
administrator;  they  appeared  pleasing  to 
those  who  partook  of  them  at  any  rate. 
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After  Thanksgiving  the  next  thing  was 
to  elect  a  freshman  president,  and  have 
sophomore  reception  for  "Justine  Smith" 
of  grind  book  fame.  The  party  took 
place  half  in  the  gymnasium  and  half  in 
the  Students'  Building,  and  was  kept  as 
simple  as  possible.  Some  stayed  for  the 
dancing,  but  many  more  went  to  the 
theater  after  passing  down  the  receiving 
line — the  old  order  changeth.  There  was 
the  customary  discussion  about  the  game's 
being  worth  the  candle,  of  course,  and  by 
some  of  the  comments  overheard  it  is  not 
difficult  to  believe  that  this  particular 
function  has  outlived  its  usefulness. 

The  self-help  sale  was  next  on  the  list 
of  things — to  give  or  not  to  give,  and  if 
so  what  and  why?  There  was  much 
philosophizing,  both  grave  and  gay,  at 
this  point.  Would  our  presence  take  the 
place  of  our  presents  this  year,  or  would 
it  be  right  to  give  as  well  as  to  give  up; 
should  we  or  could  we  be  merry,  or  was 
there  something  deeper  to  be  gained  from 
the  true  Christmas  spirit;  could  we  and 
would  we  remember  our  pledges  to  dis- 
courage our  families  and  friends  from 
treating  us  royally  during  the  vacation? 
Concerts  came  next  on  the  program:  two 
very  delightful  ones  by  Mme.  Homer,  and 
a  third,  pleasing  if  not  so  professional,  by 
the  Glee  Club.  President  Neilson  spoke 
at  Christmas  vespers,  and  there  were 
several  "last  chapels."  Carols  were  sung 
Monday  night  instead  of  Tuesday,  and 
there  was  some  Christmas  music  at 
chapel  Monday  and  Tuesday  mornings, 
so  that  President  Neilson,  who  was  leav- 
ing town  early,  should  not  miss  all  of  the 
beautiful  spirit  of  Christmas  here.  The 
March  of  the  Magi,  however,  wasn't 
played  until  Wednesday  and  we  knew 
that  college  wasn't  really  over  until  we 
heard  that. 

If  it  took  several  days  to  close  college, 
it  certainly  took  several  days  to  open  it, 
for  with  the  source  of  so  much  energy 
suddenly  removed  in  December  the  mer- 
cury had  dropped  lifeless  within  its  smooth 
silver  ball,  and  couldn't  be  coaxed  back 
for  even  a  lukewarm  welcome  when 
January  third  arrived.  It  is  really  almost 
difficult  to  say  just  when  college  did  begin 
again,  for  no  train  presumed  to  pull  in  on 


time  and  then  everyone  had  to  spend 
much  time  exchanging  tales  of  how  late 
and  how  cold  her  particular  train  was. 
Things  were  all  in  place  by  Monday,  how- 
ever, we  are  sure,  for  it  was  on  that  day 
that  the  Campus  Cat  first  made  his 
appearance.  This  particular  feline  most 
certainly  did  not  walk  by  his  wild  lone! 
The  "Cat"  is  a  new  student  publication, 
and  will  come  out  "when  the  spirit  moves," 
so  he  announces.  Where  he  came  from, 
how  he  managed  to  hear  all  the  latest 
scraps  of  wit  and  humor,  or  from  whom 
he  learned  the  varied  and  jisty  bits  about 
famous  personages,  no  one  knows.  Never 
was  cat  let  so  silently  out  of  a  bag  before. 
Everybody  tried  to  find  out  who  did  it 
but  a  sign  in  the  note  room  warning  us, 
"Curiosity  once  killed  a  cat!"  gradually 
put  an  end  to  eager  questionings,  for  no 
one  wants  the  newest  campus  pet  to 
vanish  Cheshire-like.  Apropos  of  the 
note  room,  we  have  heard  more  than  one 
person  remark  on  the  good-looking  signs 
which  now  appear  there.  Mindful  of  the 
almost  illegible,  colored  hieroglyphs  which 
one  endeavored  to  read  in  the  good  old 
days,  it  is  with  a  pleasant  sense  of  relief 
that  one  views  the  careful  lettering  and 
effective  posters  that  now  adorn  the  boards. 
Those  of  quaint  Chinese  girls  announcing 
Freddy  Mead's  talks  on  Ginling,  and  some 
giving  notice  of  Red  Cross  activities  were 
especially  attractive.  Funds,  you  see, 
are  nowadays  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
work  and  play,  for  somebody  is  always 
talking  for  something  and  what's  a  talk 
without  its  fund?  The  response  is  always 
willing,  too,  for  I  think  we  are  beginning  to 
learn  from  our  experiences  that  it  is  really 
more  blessed  to  give  than  to  receive  and 
to  wish  that  our  flat  purses  could  turn 
out  Midas  gold  at  every  touch. 

It  has  been  reported,  we  understand, 
that  one  of  the  three  things  which  Presi- 
dent Neilson  will  not  do  is  beg.  It  is 
quite  safe  for  him  to  have  uttered  that 
remark;  he  doesn't  have  to.  Results  are 
forthcoming  without  it.  He  expects  us 
to  do  our  best,  and  we  try  to  without 
question.  Our  new  president  is  fast 
getting  to  feel  at  home  on  the  campus, 
especially  now  that  his  family  has  arrived 
— he  said  humorously  that  he  intended  to 
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spend  his  Christmas  vacation  on  the  top 
of  a  moving  van  somewhere  between  Bos- 
ton and  Northampton,  and  evidently  he 
did,  for  there  are  quite  obvious  signs  of 
life  in  and  around  the  presidential  mansion 
now.  He  is  also  rapidly  winning  his  way 
into  the  affections  of  all.  He  has  been 
known  to  carry  two  suitcases  up  from  the 
station  to  the  joy  of  their  respective 
owners.  He  has  a  friendly  twinkle  in  his 
eye  and  a  ready  word  of  greeting  for  all, 
a  fund  of  happy  incidents  and  delight- 
fully witty  remarks  to  offer,  and  is  inter- 
ested in  everybody  and  everything. 

Two  more  concerts  took  place  after  the 
vacation,  one  of  which,  the  violin  recital 
by  Jascha  Heifetz,  would  be  given  a  para- 
graph to  itself  at  this  spot  if  Mr.  Sleeper 
could  have  his  way.  Several  lectures 
were  also  given,  of  whose  value  President 
Neilson  spoke  at  chapel.  The  mornings 
were  icy  and  attendance  not  all  that  it 
might  be,  so  we  were  urged  to  spread  the 
word  to  our  tender  sisters,  still  shivering 
in  their  rooms,  that  later  in  the  day  they 
might  "emerge  and  be  informed!" 

There  have  also  been  two  series  of  lec- 
tures, one  group  on  varied  subjects  related 
to  food  control,  and  the  other  by  Miss 
Helen  Fraser  of  England  about  different 
phases  of  women's  war  activities.  It  was 
a  privilege  to  hear  her,  and  her  simple  yet 
graphic  presentation  of  facts  and  possi- 
bilities made  one  realize  only  too  clearly 
some  of  the  conditions  which  have  been 
brought  about  by  the  world  conflict. 

Miss  Fraser's  statements  about  the 
share  of  women  in  the  war  also  made  us 
think  proudly  of  our  alumnae  who  are 
"carrying  on"  both  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  especially  of  our  Unit.  The  Weekly 
and  Monthly  print  letters  from  some  mem- 
ber of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  practically  every 
issue  and  in  the  Alumnae  Office  a  veritable 
tome  of  a  scrap  book  is  being  made  from 
the  photographs,  letters,  and  articles 
from  and  about  the  Unit. 

The  weather  has  been  one  of  our  chief 
causes  of  joy  and  of  sorrow!  Such  cold, 
so  many  broken  pipes!  John,  the  night 
watchman,  never  was  able  to  make  his 
rounds  on  time,  those  below-zero,  bliz- 
zardly  nights.  Morris  House  at  last  had 
to  take  pity  on  him  and  knit  a  sweater, 


each  girl  doing  a  few  rows.  But  the 
snow  was  splendid  for  snowshoe  parties 
and  coasting,  and  punging  was  so  popular 
that  the  Council  had  to  remind  its  devotees 
that  there  should  be  none  below  the 
fountain  at  the  intersection  of  Main  and 
Elm  Streets.  The  ice  was  spasmodically 
good,  bad,  or  indifferent,  according  to  the 
snow  or  rain  which  fell  upon  Paradise 
between  zero  nights.  We  had  our  Jan- 
uary thaw,  a  brief  one  but  not  too  short 
to  have  time  to  flood  the  campus.  The 
slush  and  rivulets  were  worse  than  even 
any  Rally  Day  of  the  past  can  boast,  and 
a  humorous  sign  in  the  note  room  an- 
nounced that  crews  would  meet  that  night 
in  front  of  the  Libe! 

How  inadvertent  to  have  mentioned  the 
library  at  this  point,  when  there  are  so 
many  other  things  to  hint  at — Smith's 
first  intercollegiate  debate,  a  compre- 
hensive plan  for  organizing  the  surgical 
dressing  work  of  Dr.  Goldthwait,  rumors 
of  a  post  office  station  at  the  College.* 
For,  having  remembered  the  Libe,  we 
shall  have  to  stop.  No  alumna  surely  will 
ask  why.  Have  you  no  involuntary  sink- 
ing of  the  heart  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
a  depressed  sense  of  impending  doom 
which  you  now  can  easily  shake  off  with 
a  rare,  light-hearted  feeling?  If  not,  then 
indeed,  you  have  been  out  too  long.  It 
is  Saturday  night.  Monday  will  be  mid- 
years, and  only  examination  papers  should 
be  written!  So,  with  due  respect  for  the 
toil  and  sorrow  of  our  younger  sisters,  we 
shall  close  these  mundane  notes. 

H.  A.  B.  1913. 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W. 

Since  the  November  issue  of  the  Quar- 
terly, the  various  departments  of  the 
S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  have  been  most  active. 
Before  the  fall  mission  canvass,  three 
Smith  missionaries,  Mrs.  Fleming  and 
Miss  White  from  India,  and  Miss  Dwight 

♦The  paramount  issue,  as  we  go  to  press,  is  the  coal 
question.  The  Students'  Building,  the  Art  Gallery, 
and  the  upper  floor  of  the  Library  are  closed,  Seelye 
Hall  and  John  M.  Greene  are  not  heated  after  one 
o'clock  each  day.  and  wood  is  being  burned  in  a 
number  of  the  buildings.  Being  patriots,  we  try  not 
to  mind  the  confusion  of  times  and  places  that 
results.    We  shall  soon  be  used  to  the  new  schedule. 
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from  Turkey,  visited  the  college  and 
aroused  much  interest  among  the  students. 
This  interest  was  manifest  in  the  number — 
two  hundred  and  seventy — who  enrolled  in 
Mission  Study  Classes.  The  result  of  two 
canvasses  for  money  for  Ginling  was  over 
$1700.  This  was  not  one  dollar  per  per- 
son, as  had  been  hoped,  nor  yet  is  it  in 
money  value  any  greater  than  last  year's 
$iooo,  considering  the  high  rate  of  exchange 
and  war  prices  in  China. 

There  has  been  an  effort  to  put  more 
emphasis  on  the  spiritual  side  of  the  Tues- 
day evening  meetings,  and  on  the  whole 
there  has  been  a  more  thoughtful  and 
serious  consideration  of  Christian  living. 
Our  Christmas  meeting  on  the  Sunday  be- 
fore vacation  was  most  interesting;  four 
foreign  students  spoke,  telling  of  their 
Christmas  at  home — two  Chinese  girls, 
a  Bolivian,  and  an  Armenian. 

Smith  College,  on  the  invitation  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  entered  the  campaign  of  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund.  Alumnae  may 
be  interested  to  know  that  the  amount 
given  for  that  purpose  was  $12,598.90. 
The  president  of  the  S.  C.  A.  C.W.,  with  an 
able  committee,  launched  the  campaign 
and  carried  it  to  its  successful  completion. 

Much  time  and  thought  is  being  put  on 
the  Bible  courses  which  are  to  be  offered 
next  semester.     They  are  to  be  based  on 


the  slogan  adopted  at  the  Student  Volun- 
teer Conference  at  Northfield,  to  which 
Smith  sent  eleven  delegates, — "Christian 
Principles  for  World  Democracy";  and 
are  to  be  outlined  to  the  college  on 
Wednesday  of  the  Week  of  Prayer,  when 
the  spirit  of  the  Northfield  Conference  in 
general  will  be  given  to  those  in  college 
who  were  not  able  to  attend.  Those  stu- 
dents interested  in  the  Christian  life  of 
the  college  feel  very  strongly  that  in  view 
of  the  world  situation  a  greater  spiritual 
background  is  needed  by  the  college  and 
they  hope  it  will  be  inspired  to  some  de- 
gree by  these  Bible  classes. 

THE  ALUMNAE-STUDENT  RALLY 

The  Student  Council  wishes  to  extend  a 
most  cordial  invitation  to  all  the  alumnae 
to  come  back  to  the  Alumnae-Student 
Rally  this  year.  So  many  Smith  gradu- 
ates are  doing  work  in  connection  with  the 
war  that  the  students  are  anxious  to  have 
them  come  and  tell  about  it.  There  will  be 
speakers  on  war  work  here  and  abroad. 
In  spite  of  the  many  difficulties  besetting 
the  way  of  the  traveler,  we  hope  that  a 
great  many  of  the  alumnae  will  come  back 
on  April  13.  The  names  of  the  speakers 
will  be  announced  later  in  the  Weekly,  and 
by  letters  to  the  various  Smith  College 
clubs.  Augusta  M.  Forker  1918. 
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THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL  1916,  who  had  been  an  assistant  since 

The  midwinter  meetings  of  the  Smith  August,  1917.     An  intelligent  and  capable 

College    Alumnae    Council  were   held  in  worker,  with  cheerfulness  and  enthusiastic 

Northampton,  February  12-14.     A  full  re-  loyalty,  she  brought  much  of  value  to  the 

port  of  the  business  sessions  and  confer-  management  of  office  affairs, 

ences  will  appear  in  the  April  Quarterly.  Marion  E.  Graves  1915.  B.  S.  1916  Sim- 

mons,  of  Northampton,  has  been  appointed 

The  Board  of  Directors  announces  with  assistant  in  the  Alumnae  Office, 
regret   the   resignation  of   Ruth   Holman 

Sherwood  1906  as  secretary  of  the  Alumnae  LOCAL  CLUBS  AND  THE  UNIT 

Association.     Carolyn  V.  Tucker  1907  has  Bangor,  Me. — In  answer  to  the  call 

been  appointed  secretary  for  the  unexpired  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  we  formed  an  informal 

portion  of  the  term  to  June,  1918.  club,    or    committee,    of    all    the    Smith 

The  Alumnae  Office  has  experienced  a  alumnae  in  Bangor,  Brewer,  Orono,  and 

deep  loss  in  the  death  of  Katharine  King  Old  Town,  fifteen  or  sixteen  in  all,  voted 
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to  have  a  secretary,  no  dues,  but  as  gen- 
erous gifts  in  both  money  and  time  as 
possible,  and  to  take  up  anything  the  sec- 
retary might  propose  to  do.  The  secre- 
tary's Sunday  School  class  and  their 
friends,  girls  from  fourteen  to  sixteen 
years  old,  agreed  to  meet  once  a  week  to 
sew  for  the  Unit,  and  it  has  been  difficult 
to  provide  enough  work  to  keep  ten  or 
twelve  busy  every  Monday  afternoon. 
So  far  everything  we  needed  has  been 
given  us  without  any  begging,  materials, 
sewing  machines  and  motors,  a  warm, 
centrally  located  room,  and  offers  of  help 
from  all  sides.  So  many  older  people  have 
asked  to  join  us  that  we  are  to  have  a 
second  day  in  the  week  for  them  and  hope 
to  turn  out  quantities  of  sheets,  quilts, 
and  other  such  work. 

Two  large  boxes  have  already  been 
sent,  containing  bedding,  fifty  new  outing 
flannel  garments,  each  with  a  knot  of  red, 
white  and  blue  on  it,  and  two  pieces  of  new 
material  which  required  too  much  dress- 
making skill  on  our  part.  But  the  joy  of 
our  last  box  was  the  wonderful  storm  of 
"clouds  and  nubias,"  newly  made  too, 
that  rivalled  those  of  our  grandmothers. 
A  special  contribution  for  Elsie  Tallant's 
benefit  was  one  of  120  face  cloths,  made 
from  old  fashioned  honeycomb  and  Mar- 
seilles bed  spreads  that  started  life  in  Chile 
in  a  bride's  trousseau  over  forty  years  ago. 

Berkshire  County. — The  club  has 
more  than  carried  out  its  resolve  taken  at 
the  fall  meeting.  In  Northern  Berkshire 
meetings  were  held  in  October,  November, 
and  December  at  the  home  of  Jennie 
(Bingham)  Dowlin  1898,  in  North  Adams; 
in  Southern  Berkshire,  at  Miss  Hall's 
School  for  Girls  in  Pittsfield,  in  November 
and  December.  At  these  meetings  old 
clothing  was  collected  and  new  garments 
made,  both  knitted  and  sewed.  Since 
the  large  boxes  and  $50  were  sent  to  the 
Unit  in  October,  ten  boxes  of  various 
articles  have  been  sent.  Until  the  request 
came  for  no  more  second-hand  clothing, 
we  sent  large  amounts.  In  addition  a  box 
of  sweets,  canned  fruits,  picture-books, 
etc.,  was  sent  as  a  Christmas  gift  to  the 
Unit.  Just  to  show  how  hard  the  members 
of  our  Club  have  been  working,  I  quote 
the  following  list  of  new  articles  that  have 


been  sent:  17  knit  sweaters,  15  knit  caps, 
14  knit  hoods,  21  pairs  children's  bloomers, 
5  children's  petticoats,  19  women's  aprons, 
20  women's  flannel  petticoats,  8  knit  baby 
jackets,  6  pairs  stockings,  1  pair  knit  tights, 
3  knit  afghans,  2  children's  quilts,  6  cotton 
night  dresses,  2  flannel  night  dresses,  5 
children's  wool  dresses,  4  scarfs,  3  knit 
shawls,  8  crib  blankets,  2  lengths  cotton 
cloth,  2  lengths  woolen  cloth.  We  expect 
to  continue  our  monthly  meetings  through 
the  winter,  devoting  our  time  to  making 
clothing  and  knitting  sweaters,  according 
to  what  is  most  needed.  All  the  members 
of  our  Club  are  saving  Buffalo  nickels 
and  we  hope  soon  to  call  them  in.  Part 
of  this  money  will  go  to  the  Unit,  and  part 
to  the  Graduate  and  Scholarship  Funds. 

Boston. — At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
year,  November  9,  a  crowded  and  enthu- 
siastic one,  Mrs.  Thayer  gave  an  account 
of  the  work  of  the  Unit.  November  10 
we  opened  a  workroom  at  382  Boylston 
Street,  the  use  of  which  had  very  kindly 
been  given  us,  and  organized  with  the 
following  committees:  general  workroom, 
supply,  publicity,  cutting,  packing,  and 
monitors.  Up  to  the  present  date,  Jan- 
uary 15,  we  have  shipped  450  flannel  petti- 
coats and  gertrudes,  67  heavy  capes 
similar  to  the  old  golf  capes,  these  all 
made  through  the  workroom,  and  322 
pieces  of  second-hand  clothing;  and  are  at 
present  at  work  on  children's  bloomers  and 
drawers  and  women's  blouses.  The  Bos- 
ton workroom  is  the  headquarters  for 
many  suburban  workrooms,  materials 
being  supplied  by  and  returned  to  it.  We 
feel  great  satisfaction  in  the  fact  that  the 
organizers  of  the  newly  formed  Wellesley 
Unit  are  modelling  their  workroom  on  the 
plan  of  ours. 

Under  the  auspices  of  the  workroom  and 
through  the  kindness  of  the  Lend-a-Hand 
Dramatic  Club,  "Little  Lord  Fauntleroy" 
is  to  be  given  for  the  Unit,  Friday  and 
Saturday  afternoons,  March  1  and  2,  at 
Jordan  Hall. 

Bridgeport. — With  Ruth  (Holman) 
Sherwood  1906  as  its  president  the  club 
began  its  winter's  work  most  enthusiastic- 
ally at  the  first  meeting  of  the  season  just 
before  Thanksgiving.  There  are  two 
objects  to  work  for:  the  club's  scholarship 
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and  the  Unit.  We  gave  a  rummage  sale 
and  raised  $100  for  the  former,  while  for 
the  latter  each  member  is  filling  a  dime 
bank,  and  every  two  weeks  we  meet  to 
sew  or  knit.  About  twenty  aprons  and 
many  caps  and  sweaters  are  nearing 
completion. 

Brooklyn. — A  special  meeting  was 
held  in  October  for  the  purpose  of  filling 
Christmas  stockings  for  French  boys  and 
girls.  The  committee  in  charge  taxed 
each  member  of  the  club,  and  with  the 
total  expenditure  of  $10.50  three  dozen 
stockings  and  one  box  of  toys  were  for- 
warded to  France  through  the  Smith 
College  Relief  Unit. 

Chicago. — At  the  Christmas  luncheon 
reports  were  given  from  the  four  local 
groups — one  in  Evanston,  one  on  the 
North  Side,  one  in  Oak  Park,  and  one  on 
the  South  Side — that  have  been  meeting 
frequently  during  the  fall  to  sew  for  the 
Unit.  Chicago  has  sent  the  following 
completed  articles,  besides  a  number  of 
others  upon  which  no  report  is  available: 
67  gray  flannel  petticoats,  box  of  children's 
clothes,  6  dozen  flannelette  drawers,  6 
dozen  waists  for  same,  patch-work  quilt, 
3  dozen  flannel  dresses  and  sateen  aprons, 
2  dozen  flannel  underdrawers,  2  dozen 
undervests,  61  chemises,  17  aprons,  9  bars 
soap,  2  scarfs,  2  sweaters,  2  caps,  1  suit 
underwear.  One  group  sent  12  dozen 
Christmas  packages  each  containing  woolen 
stockings  and  chocolate,  and  another 
group  sent  over  100  Christmas  parcels  of 
mittens  and  chocolate. 

The  club  has  sent  $1000  direct  to 
France  for  a  truck,  $550  to  the  treasurer 
of  the  Unit,  and  has  pledged  $785  to  be 
paid  before  March  1.  Oak  Park  sent  $35 
directly  to  Mrs.  Thayer. 

In  November  the  Club  entertained  Mar- 
ion Rice  1905  at  tea  and  heard  from  her  a 
most  entertaining  account  of  her  work 
in  hospitals  near  the  French  lines,  for 
which  she  has  recently  been  decorated  by 
the  French  government. 

Cleveland. — This  winter  the  club 
holds  an  all-day  session  every  other 
Friday,  instead  of  meeting  once  a  month 
at  the  home  of  one  of  the  members.  At 
these  all-day  meetings  members  sew  and 
knit  for  the  Unit.     One  of  our  churches  lets 


us  use  a  large  club  room,  and  also  the 
kitchen  and  dining-room,  charging  a 
nominal  sum  for  overhead  expenses. 
Three  girls  prepare  a  hot  lunch,  which  costs 
twenty-five  cents  a  plate.  We  have  had 
good  attendance  at  these  meetings  and 
much  work  is  accomplished.  Marjorie 
Carr,  a  Cleveland  girl,  is  in  France  with  the 
Unit,  and  this  keeps  our  interest  particu- 
larly keen.  This  year,  owing  to  the  many 
calls  on  our  time  and  on  the  public's 
money,  we  have  decided  not  to  give  an 
entertainment,  but  to  raise  our  budget 
(which  we  hope  to  make  $500)  by  calling 
upon  each  member  for  a  subscription. 
Already  more  than  half  of  this  sum  has 
been  obtained  and  we  are  anxiously  hoping 
to  raise  it  all,  for,  with  our  scholarship  at 
college  and  the  cost  of  materials  for  the 
Unit,  we  are  especially  in  need  of  funds. 
Recently  through  the  influence  of  two  of 
our  members,  a  Cleveland  man  gave  $1000 
to  the  Unit. 

Indianapolis. — Like  all  others,  this 
club  has  met  oftener  this  winter  because 
we  have  had  a  real  reason  for  meeting. 
On  October  12  Mrs.  Thayer  attended  a 
club  luncheon,  where  she  explained  the 
work  of  the  Unit  in  a  most  thorough  and 
delightful  fashion.  The  second  meeting 
was  held  on  October  23  at  the  home  of 
Helen  Wheelock  1916.  A  brief  report  of 
the  June  council  meeting  was  given,  it 
was  decided  that  the  club  should  raise 
$100  for  the  Unit,  and  a  beginning  was 
made  by  giving  up  our  Christmas  lunch- 
eon, for  which  an  informal  tea  was  sub- 
stituted. 

The  third  meeting  was  an  informal 
luncheon  on  November  9  for  Mrs.  Richard 
Edwards  1901  of  Peru,  Indiana,  State 
Franchise  President.  At  this  meeting 
Miss  Hague's  funny  little  sample  garments 
for  French  children  were  passed  round  the 
table  and  the  decision  was  made  to  buy 
material  and  begin  work  at  once.  As  a 
consequence  there  have  been  informal 
"cutting"  meetings  and  members  have 
sewed  at  home.  We  have  sent  Miss 
Hague  30  pairs  of  flannel  drawers  and  36 
chemises,  as  well  as  the  $100  we  originally 
planned  to  raise. 

Merrimack  Valley. — The  second 
meeting  of  the  club  was   held   in   Brad- 
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ford,  December  31.  A  constitution  was 
adopted,  interesting  letters  from  the  Unit 
were  read,  and  plans  for  making  chil- 
dren's dresses  discussed.  Money  was 
raised  for  buying  cloth,  and  we  are  getting 
to  work  in  earnest. 

New  Haven. — The  club  has  met  every 
Monday  since  November  21  in  a  centrally 
located  church  house  to  sew  for  the  Unit. 
Money  to  buy  materials  was  raised  by 
subscription.  Up  to  date  $191.36  has 
been  spent  for  supplies.  More  than  half 
of  these  were  sent  to  the  New  Haven 
High  School  for  the  use  of  the  girls,  who 
have  shown  splendid  interest  in  the  Unit 
and  their  work  for  it.  They  are  making 
250  articles.  A  little  material  has  been 
supplied  to  St.  Paul's  Parochial  Club, 
which  has  just  begun  to  work  for  the  Unit, 
and  has  made  15  blouses.  The  club  itself 
has  completed  160  articles  and  has  sent 
off  24  boxes  of  second-hand  clothing. 
Miss  Havemeyer  of  Hartford  was  so  good 
as  to  give  an  illustrated  lecture  on 
"Homelands  behind  the  Battle  Lines"  in 
January,  after  which  Mrs.  Morrow  told 
the  latest  news  about  the  Unit.  $346 
was  realized  on  tickets  and  the  pledges 
given  out  at  the  lecture  have  brought  in 
enough  more  so  that  a  check  has  already 
been  sent  to  Mrs.  Lyman  for  $414,  with 
the  hope  of  more  to  follow. 

Northampton. — An  Alumnae  Smith 
Unit  Club  was  organized  in  Northampton 
towards  the  middle  of  December.  In 
spite  of  the  Red  Cross  campaign  work,  the 
alumnae  made  100  shirts  and  sent  them 
off  the  first  of  January.  The  Art  Depart- 
ment of  the  College  kindly  offered  the 
proceeds  from  the  admission  fees  to  the 
exhibit  of  Raemaekers'  cartoons  to  the 
club  and  the  percentage  on  all  the  copies 
sold.  Up  to  date  of  writing  about  $35  has 
been  netted  in  this  way,  at  an  admission 
charge  of  ten  cents  a  person.  The  Club 
plans  to  work  on  its  especial  allotment 
until  sufficient  shirts  have  been  made,  and 
then  it  will  be  ready  for  anything  else  it 
can  do  to  help. 

Northern  California. — The  club  is 
using  the  dime  bank  method  of  raising 
money  for  the  Smith  Unit.  Each  member 
was  sent  a  dime  bank  and  a  card  on  which 
was  printed  "For  France,"  and  asked  to 


fill  the  bank  as  soon  as  possible,  to  send 
in  a  check  for  the  amount  which  the  bank 
holds,  $5,  and  to  keep  the  bank  for  refill- 
ing. Although  the  club  is  very  small  and 
scattered  we  have  in  the  last  two  months 
raised  $135.  We  are  having  monthly 
meetings  at  which  we  read  with  interest 
the  bulletins  from  the  Unit. 

St.  Louis. — The  Club  is  working  one 
afternoon  a  week  at  the  home  of  the 
president  on  warm  garments  to  be  sent  to 
the  Relief  Unit.  Contributions  of  money 
and  equipment  have  been  sent  by  individ- 
ual members. 

Southeastern  Massachusetts. — At  a 
meeting  of  the  Smith  Club  of  Southeastern 
Massachusetts  held  in  New  Bedford  on 
November  10,  1917,  the  members  voted  to 
devote  some  of  their  time  this  winter  to 
making  shirts  and  underdrawers  to  be  sent 
to  the  Smith  Unit.  Accordingly  Miss 
Thuman  purchased  direct  from  a  mill  601 
yards  of  outing  flannel;  360  yards  of  this 
has  been  cut  into  68  shirts  and  51  under- 
drawers, and  a  few  of  these  have  already 
been  made  and  sent  to  France.  The 
others  are  being  completed  by  the  mem- 
bers. 

At  the  same  time  it  was  also  decided  that 
the  next  meeting  should  be  a  packing  bee. 
In  New  Bedford  on  December  15,  two 
boxes  of  clothes  were  packed.  The  first 
contained  women's  coats,  suits,  and 
dresses,  shoes,  shawls,  quilts,  knitted  blank- 
ets, and  sweaters,  besides  warm  clothing 
of  all  sorts  for  adults.  The  second  box 
was  filled  with  240  yards  outing  flannel 
(the  remainder  of  the  six  hundred  yards), 
ten  grey  shirts,  three  pairs  underdrawers, 
canned  goods,  children's  dresses,  caps, 
underwaists,  flannel  petticoats,  underwear, 
coats,  mittens,  socks,  boys'  wash  suits, 
dress  goods,  infants'  clothes,  one  layette, 
and  knitted  baby  blankets. 

In  Fall  River  on  December  14  a  large 
box  of  clothes  was  packed  and  sent  to 
Florence  Hague.  The  box  contained 
women's  coats,  suits,  skirts,  shirtwaists, 
heavy  underwear,  shawls,  mufflers,  baby 
clothes,  sweaters,  hats,  children's  under- 
clothes, and  condensed  milk.  The  Fall 
River  members  are  busily  working  on  shirts 
and  underdrawers  to  be  sent  to  the  Smith 
Unit. 
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The  club's  Unit  fund  to  date  totals 
$284.80. 

Vermont. — This  branch  has  contributed 
generously,  through  the  classes  of  individ- 
ual members,  to  the  fund  for  the  Smith 
Unit.  Sewing  and  knitting  have  been 
done  by  a  large  number  in  the  various 
centers,  especially  Burlington,  Brattle- 
boro,  and  Rutland.  The  articles  from 
these  places  have  been  sent  directly  to 
Miss  Hague,  so  no  complete  list  is  avail- 
able; it  has  included,  however,  sweaters, 
at  least  four  "throw  downs,"  a  number  of 
flannel  drawers  and  shirts  (on  which  the 
Vermont  Club  was  asked  to  concentrate), 
and  soap. 

Washington,  D.  C— The  Smith  Club 
has  been  meeting  informally  once  a  week 
to  sew  on  supplies  for  the  Unit.  Two 
dozen  nightgowns  and  eighteen  women's 
aprons  have  been  completed.  In  addition 
to  these  articles  a  Christmas  box  with 
candy  and  toys  and  some  children's 
garments  was  sent.  No  entertainment 
has  been  attempted,  but  $150  in  money 
and  pledges  has  been  collected  from 
members. 

Winchester. — The  club  has  turned 
most  of  its  attention  this  year  to  working 


for  the  Unit.  In  October  Alice  (Welling- 
ton) Lyman  gave  a  talk  at  the  home  of  the 
president,  Marion  (French)  Hawley  1898, 
and  so  inspired  the  club  with  a  desire  to  do 
something  for  the  Unit  that  plans  were 
immediately  set  on  foot  for  a  moving 
picture  show,  at  which  $50  was  raised 
and  sent  to  the  treasurer  of  the  Unit.  The 
club  has  been  meeting  nearly  every  two 
weeks  to  sew  and  knit.  Thirty  negligee 
shirts,  fifty  flannel  gertrudes,  and  eleven 
caps  have  already  been  sent  to  headquar- 
ters. More  shirts  are  now  in  the  hands  of 
the  members,  who  are  all  eager  to  do  what 
they  can  to  help  in  the  wonderful  work 
the  Unit  is  doing. 

Worcester. — The  club  appointed  a 
committee  which  made  personal  appeals 
to  every  member  for  money  for  the  Unit. 
By  this  method  we  have  raised  $323  to 
date.  We  hold  an  office  hour  once  a 
month  at  which  cut  garments,  after  Miss 
Hague's  patterns,  may  be  obtained  at  a 
price  covering  the  cost  of  material.  We 
have  shipped  to  date  sixty-seven  new 
garments,  nine  new  comfortables,  twenty- 
eight  knitted  articles,  and  forty-six  articles 
of  old  clothing,  making  a  total  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  articles  shipped. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  April  issue 
to  your  class  secretary  by  March  12,  igi8. 
The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all 
items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  sub- 
mitted in  legible  form. 

1879 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 
Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 
Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington, 
37  Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
1882 
Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Annette  Aldrich's  mother  died  Oct.  4, 
1917. 


Haidee  (Soule)  Bothfeld's  husband,  in 
addition  to  his  real  estate  business,  has 
been  president  of  the  Market  Trust 
Company  of  Boston  for  several  years. 

Grace  (Greene)  Clark's  daughter  Julia 
is  in  this  country  on  furlough  from  her 
missionary  work  in  China  and  is  giving 
talks  on  the  subject  in  many  places.  Her 
son  was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  May, 
was  married  June  21,  and  is  settled  in  Park 
City,  Utah. 

Fanny  (Brown)  Taylor  is  state  chairman 
of  the  Woman's  Movement  for  National 
Preparedness  in  Nebraska,  chairman  of 
the  committee  for  Belgian  Relief,  and 
helped  organize  a  surgical  dressings  com- 
mittee for  Nebraska,  giving  a  bazaar  and 
charity  ball  which  raised  $13,000.  They 
sent  last  year  70,000  surgical  dressings  to 
France,  besides  other  supplies  and  consid- 
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erable    money.     Her    son    Edward    is    a 
student  in  the  University  of  Nebraska. 

Caroline  Marsh  has  recently  lost  her 
brother. 

Ex- 1 882 

Isabel  D.  Blake  has  taken  two  courses 
at  the  Woman's  Section  of  the  Navy  League, 
one  in  first  aid  and  another  in  surgical 
dressings,  preparatory  to  her  Red  Cross 
work. 

Mary  (Mix)  Barber  has  moved  to  Chi- 
cago. Address,  5429  Woodlawn  Av. 
Her  daughter  Lucie,  Smith  1912,  was 
was  married  in  November,  1916,  to 
Albert  H.  Barber. 

Laura  (Fitch)  McQuiston  is  chairman 
of  the  war  relief  committee  of  the  Dobbs 
Ferry  branch  of  the  National  Needlework 
Guild;  she  is  president  of  the  Allied 
Society  of  Dobbs  Ferry  which  sends  on 
an  average  two  hundred  articles  of 
clothing  a  month  to  France.  Their  sur- 
gical dressings  society  has  sent  from  a 
town  of  4000  inhabitants  43,000  dressings 
to  France  in  a  year.  She  has  also  been 
actively  connected  for  seventeen  years 
with  the  National  Relief  Committee  of 
the  Army  Relief  Society  for  widows  and 
orphans.  Her  son,  a  sophomore  at 
Princeton,  is  now  in  France  with  the 
Princeton  workers  and  is  an  ambulance 
driver. 

1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

Nothing  is  dead  about  '83  except  her 
class  elm.  Come  to  the  reunion  next 
June  and  vote  what  to  put  in  its  place. 

Jean  Spahr,  fourth  daughter  of  Jean 
(Fine)  Spahr,  of  the  class  of  192 1,  took  the 
$200  prize  for  the  best  entrance  examina- 
tion. 

Elizabeth  (Lawrence)  Clarke  has  been 
appointed  a  member  of  the  executive 
committee  of  the  Massachusetts  State 
Board  of  Charities. 

Ex- 1 883 

Rev.  Oliver  Huckel,  husband  of  Eliza- 
beth (Johnson)  Huckel,  has  accepted  a 
call  to  the  Second  Congregational  Church 
of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  and  will  move  to 
Greenwich  with  his  family  as  soon  as  the 
parsonage  is  ready  for  them. 


1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten,  283 
Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Nettie  (Bancroft)  Pierce  ex- 1887  was 
a  recent  visitor  at  the  Hostess  House, 
Ayer.  Catherine,  Smith  1912,  is  now 
teaching  history  of  art  at  the  Finch  School 
in  New  York  City. 

Jessie  (Carter)  White  is  busy  with  many 
war  relief  charities.  Carter  is  at  Am- 
herst, and  Barbara  is  a  freshman  at 
Smith. 

Harriet  (Day)  Hansel  has  three  sons  in 
government  service.  Two  are  serving  in 
the  101st  Machine  Gun  Battalion;  the 
oldest,  an  expert  chemist,  is  doing  experi- 
mental work  at  the  du  Pont  powder 
works. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  National  Farm  and 
Garden  Association,  held  in  Boston  on 
Nov.  22,  Helen  Holmes  spoke  on  the  wide 
influence  of  the  school  children's  war 
gardens. 

Celeste  (Hough)  Drury's  youngest 
daughter  Irene  is  a  junior  at  Smith. 
Marion,  B.  A.  Smith  1913,  M.  A.  Smith 
19 17,  is  teaching  music  at  the  Boston 
Musical  Settlement.  Alden,  Williams 
1917,  is  in  an  aviation  training  camp. 

Belle  (Palmer)  Bartholf's  son  is  in  the 
aviation  service. 

Mary  (Shute)  Thayer  was  in  Boston 
last  November  attending  the  jubilee 
meeting  of  the  Woman's  Board  of  Mis- 
sions. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Hallock 
Hosford,  Crete,  Neb. 

Dr.  Adelaide  Brown  is  chairman  of  the 
California  Department  of  Public  Health. 
One  of  her  Pacific  Coast  classmates  writes 
of  a  fine  leaflet  which  she  published  in 
November. 

Mabelle  Chase  sends  her  new  address, 
Suite  11,  The  Yale,  Everett,  Mass. 
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Grace  (Churchyard)  Simons,  owing  to 
pressure  of  state  and  war  work  and  the 
probability  that  Seward  would  soon  be  in 
some  kind  of  war  service,  has  given  up 
housekeeping  for  the  present.  She  and 
her  husband  are  at  the  Hotel  Maryland, 
Pasadena. 

Marion  Dwight  and  her  sister  Julia  are 
again  at  home,  1651  Beacon  St.,  Brook- 
line,  Mass. 

Isabel  Eaton  is  helping  Uncle  Sam  to 
win  the  war  by  wielding  a  pen  in  the 
Bureau  of  Markets  under  Hoover  the 
Great.  Her  address  is  1306  Monroe  St., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Leila  (Kennedy)  Hutchens  and  her 
family  are  now  established  at  105  Connell 
Av.,  Missoula,  Mont.  Her  letter  shows 
that  she  has  found  plenty  of  social  service 
and  community  work  in  Missoula,  as  she 
did  in  Chicago. 

Engagements  of  children  of  1888  which 
have  been  announced  to  the  secretary  are 
those  of  Parker  McCollester  to  Helen 
Butterfield  of  New  York,  a  Bryn  Mawr 
senior,  and  of  Caroline  Hosford  to  Carlos 
A.  Rogers,  now  in  the  aviation  service  at 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Sons  of  1888  of  available  age  for  war  are 
most  of  them  already  in  some  form  of 
service,  all,  as  far  as  we  know,  volunteers. 
Leslie  Munn  in  the  Engineer  Corps  and 
Richard  Weiser  in  the  Medical  Corps 
have  been  across  for  several  months. 
William  Rhoades,  Asst.  Paymaster  in  the 
Navy,  is  on  one  of  the  transports  which  is 
busily  carrying  troops.  Parker  McColles- 
ter, also  in  the  Engineer  Corps,  has  prob- 
ably sailed  for  France  before  now.  Everett 
St.  John  is  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  and  Harold  is  in  the  R.  O.  T.  C. 
at  Yaphank,  L.  I.  Donald  Babbitt  was  in 
the  first  Plattsburg  camp,  and  may  be 
across  by  this  time.  Edwin  Adams,  of 
the  Medical  Corps,  was  expecting,  in 
October,  to  go  at  any  time.  Herbert 
Hosford  isinan  ambulance  company  which 
is  ready  to  go,  and  Paul  Eckstorm  has 
just  entered  the  aviation  service. 

With  our  sons  should  be  mentioned  our 
daughter,  Catharine  Weiser,  who  is  taking 
the  two  years'  training  course  open  to 
college  graduates  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York  City. 


Ex- 1 888 

Helen  Hillard  has  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  social  service  in  Jefferson  Hospital, 
Philadelphia.  Her  address  is  415  S.  Car- 
lisle St. 

Jean  (Robertson)  Babbitt  and  her 
daughter  Frances  are  in  Boston  for  the 
winter,  at  Hotel  Victoria,  Dartmouth  St. 
Virginia  is  preparing  for  Smith  at  Dana 
Hall. 

Anne  (Short)  Beach  writes  from  526 
Waverly  St.,  Palo  Alto,  Cal.  Her  daugh- 
ter Marion  is  still  in  training  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  in  San  Francisco,  and 
Eleanor  was  to  enter  the  University  of 
California  in  January. 

Margaret  (Whitney)  Chapman's  daugh- 
ter Mary  is  a  sophomore  at  Smith. 

Mary  (Woodruff)  Breaker  writes  from 
28  Hollywood  St.,  Worcester,  Mass. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Caroline  (Doane)  Miner  sends  an  inter- 
esting account  of  a  community  Thanks- 
giving dinner  which  she  helped  plan  and 
eat  in  Wallingford,  Conn.  The  dinner  was 
the  culmination  of  a  series  of  community 
sewing,  knitting,  and  preserving  "bees" 
that  have  been  going  on  since  last  March. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

As  an  effort  in  patriotism  Susan  H. 
Vollmer  has  raised  1500  bushels  of  corn, 
200  bushels  of  potatoes,  and  20  bushels  of 
navy  beans,  besides  the  usual  fruit  and 
market  garden  products  demanded  for 
her  business. 

Mary  Carpenter  has  decided  to  remain 
in  Honolulu  for  a  time.  She  is  working  in 
the  library  of  the  University  of  Hawaii. 

Jessie  Goldthwait's  son,  Joel,  of  the 
Field  Artillery  Reserve  Corps,  was  mar- 
ried January  5  to  Henrietta  Atwater,  a 
junior  in  College.  Lieutenant  Gold- 
thwait  is  being  transferred  from  Camp 
Devens  to  Oklahoma. 

Edith  Elmer  Wood  has,  after  three 
months'  work  on  the  housing  problem  of 
the  slums  of  Boston,  drafted  a  law  for 
their  improvement.  She  was  called  as  an 
expert  by  representatives  of  sixteen  co- 
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operating  bodies — boards  of  trade,  medi- 
cal, labor,  and  charity  associations, 
women's  clubs,  the  Collegiate  Alumnae — 
who  are  now  examining  her  report. 

Florence  Presbrey's  father,  Dr.  Silas 
Presbrey,  died  in  Taunton  in  November. 

The  class  letter  should  have  completed 
the  rounds.     Who  has  seen  it  lately? 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Mabel  (Wood)  Hill's  husband,  Fred- 
erick Trevor  Hill,  went  to  France  last 
spring  with  Pershing's  first  contingent. 
He  has  been  quartered  at  Paris  and  is 
Captain  in  the  Quartermaster's  Depart- 
ment. 

1892 

Class    secretary — Caroline    L.     Steele, 
478  Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 
1893 

Class  secretary' — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

C.  Isabel  Baker  resigned  her  position 
in  the  English  Department  at  Smith 
last  June  and  is  spending  the  winter  with 
friends  at  21  Cumberland  Av.,  Brookline. 
Her  permanent  address  is  care  of  Mr. 
Charles  Baker,  Salisbury  St.,  Worcester. 

Joanna  Gaylord  is  taking  library  train- 
ing at  Riverside,  Cal.  Her  address  there 
is  1049  Almond  St. 

Marion  (Lamson)  Goodcell  is  serving 
her  second  term  as  president  of  the  San 
Bernardino,  Cal.,  Woman's  Club.  She  is 
a  charter  member  of  the  local  Red  Cross 
chapter  and  is  a  member  of  its  executive 
board.  She  still  manages  her  walnut 
orchard  and  ranch  at  Hemet.  She  writes 
that  she  hopes  to  come  East  in  June  to 
our  reunion. 

Ex- 1 893 

Died. — Sarah  L.  (Benson)  Cushing  at 
her  home  in  Tiskilwa,  111.,  Dec.  15,  1916. 
A  daughter  twelve  years  old  and  her  hus- 
band survive  her. 

Married. — Constance  Palmer,  Smith 
ex-1918,  second  daughter  of  Marian 
(Breed)  Palmer,  to  Francis  Pooler,  1st 
Lieut.  Inf.,  U.  S.  R.,  Dec.  8,  1917. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  A. 
Hainer  (Bertha  Boynton),  61 1  N.  53  St., 
Philadelphia. 


Mrs.  Wm.  G.  Miller  (Alice  R.  Evans), 
418  Fern  St.,  West  Palm  Beach,  Fla. 
1894 

Class  Secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden,  912 
Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
Dear  '94: 

I  was  never  more  surprised  in  my  life 
than  when  I  received  Sadie  Bawden's 
letter,  telling  me  that  the  class,  in  eight 
days,  had  sent  in  money  enough  to  send  me 
over  to  join  the  Unit.  It  is  a  great  pleas- 
ure to  know  that  I  represent  '94  in  every 
way — that  you  are  making  my  crossing 
easy,  my  equipment  a  good  one,  and  are 
behind  me.  I  hope  I  may  be  able  to 
represent  you  efficiently  and  prove  to  the 
Unit  and  all  concerned  that  '94  is  still 
"solid  to  the  core.  " 

Please  accept  my  deepest  gratitude  for 
your  confidence  and  support.  May  your 
interest  and  sympathy  be  with  me  in  this 
undertaking.  I  need  them — and  letters 
too. 

Clara  M.  Greenough. 

The  above  letter  shows  the  promptness 
of  your  responses  to  the  secretary's  letter 
asking  for  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
to  send  our  treasurer  to  France.  It  may 
be  interesting  to  know  that  the  class 
"over  subscribed"  by  more  than  a 
hundred  dollars,  so  that  our  doctor's 
equipment  was  most  complete.  Through 
the  generosity  of  her  many  Greenfield 
friends,  an  almost  duplicate  amount  was 
added,  to  be  spent  on  her  work  "over 
there."  Of  the  118  letters  sent,  64  were 
answered.  The  subscription  book  is  still 
open  and  the  secretary  hopes  to  hear  from 
many  others.  Several  of  those  who  con- 
tributed promised  to  send  more  later, 
especially  if  the  sum  was  not  made  up. 
Although  the  need  has  been  most  gener- 
ously met  and  although  the  Unit  Com- 
mittee undertakes  to  support  the  workers 
on  the  field,  they  pay  no  wages  and  many 
incidentals  are  likely  to  be  needed.  If 
any  of  you  can  send  further  contributions 
to  the  secretary  for  Dr.  Greenough,  they 
will  be  sent  her  as  they  accumulate.  Do 
not  forget  her  plea  for  letters.  Let  us  send 
her  a  "shower,"  every  one  who  reads  this 
writing  her  the  day  following — if  only  a 
postal.  See  Unit  address  elsewhere  in  this 
issue  or  send  in  care  of  your  secretary  at 
the  address  above. 

On  Saturday,  Nov.  24,  the  secretary 
gathered  her  classmates  in  and  near  New 
York  to  a  luncheon  at  her  home.  Twelve 
were  present,  the  farthest  away,  as  usual, 
soonest  there — Mabel  (Moore)  White.  It 
was  but  a  few  moments  before  her  arrival 
that  a  telegram  from  Elisabeth  (Mansfield) 
Wardwell  and  her  mother  pushed  the 
amount  for  Dr.  Greenough  up  to  $397. 
It  was  a  genuine  reunion  and  all  had  a 
real  "visit."     We  knitted  blanket  squares 
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and  made  children's  undergarments  for  the 
Unit,  and  tongues  were  even  busier  than 
fingers. 

We  feel  that  the  Unit  work  and  Dr. 
Greenough's  share  in  it  have  roused  the 
class  to  closer  cooperation  and  fellowship 
and  will  create  a  stronger  sentiment — if 
stronger  there  be  needed — for  a  large 
gathering  in  June,  1919. 

On  Friday  afternoon,  Dec.  14,  the 
Woman's  Club  of  Greenfield  tendered  a 
farewell  reception  to  Dr.  Greenough.  It 
was  with  much  regret  that  the  secretary 
of  the  class  had  to  forego  being  present. 
The  reception  was  but  a  public  expression 
of  the  interest  the  whole  city  showed  in 
the  new  work  of  their  school  doctor  and 
health  officer.  You  will  be  glad  to  read 
elsewhere  in  this  issue  how  all  the  organ- 
izations of  her  town  came  splendidly  to  her 
help  in  preparing  to  go  to  France. 

The  call  came  a  month  sooner  than 
expected.  A  cable  asked  that  she  be  sent 
the  first  week  in  January.  On  Friday, 
Dec.  28,  she  reached  New  York,  made 
the  Unit  rooms  there  her  headquarters  in 
the  day-time  and  visited,  for  the  most 
part,  at  the  home  of  Sadie  Bawden  until 
she  sailed,  over  a  week  later  than  the 
steamer  was  booked  to  go.  All  too  soon 
for  the  secretary  came  the  end  of  a  dozen 
days  of  good  comradeship,  like,  yet  strange- 
ly unlike,  college  days — unlike,  for  who 
ever  then  dreamed  that  our  Clara  would 
now  be  speeding  across  the  ocean  to  the 
aid  of  stricken  France? 

The  one  event  of  note  in  her  last  week  in 
New  York  was  a  luncheon  tendered  new 
members  of  the  Unit  by  the  Executive 
Committee  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.,  of  which 
an  account  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  the 
Quarterly. 

Dr.  Greenough,  before  she  sailed,  ad- 
dressed a  group  of  girls  at  the  Manual 
Training  High  School  of  Brooklyn,  after 
witnessing  a  play  written  by  one  of  them, 
"A_  Quilt  of  Happiness  in  France,"  in 
which  a  baby  blanket,  to  be  sent  to  the 
Unit,  was  the  central  "character." 

Everything  is  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in 
these  days,  but  soon  '94  will  be  looking 
forward  to  its  Twenty-fifth.  What  mo- 
mentous things  there  will  be  to  say  to 
each  other  then!  You  will  be  glad  to 
learn  that  Mary  Fuller  has  engaged  Mrs. 
Rollo's  on  West  St.,  for  a  class  house.  It 
is  larger  and  better  equipped  than  where 
we  stayed  at  our  Twentieth.  It  is  ex- 
pected that  all  will  be  comfortably  taken 
care  of  there.  We  are  glad  to  announce 
that  Fannie  (Bancroft)  Long  has  accepted 
the  chairmanship  of  a  committee  to 
gather  class  news  for  our  reunion.  With 
her  on  the  committee  are  Bertha  (Watters) 
Tildsley,  Helen  Whiton,  Kitty  (Lyall) 
Merrill,  and  Mabel  Prouty.  Give  a 
prompt  and  full  response  to  the  questions 


of  our  statistician,  when  they  are  directed 
your  way.  We  are  sure  of  a  happy  time 
under  her  leadership  at  the  supper,  espe- 
cially if  we  all  cooperate  beforehand. 

Clausine  (Mann)  MacNeille,  with  Daisy 
(O'Donohue)  Merrill,  and  Kitty  (Lyall) 
Merrill,  are  a  committee  to  trace  and 
draw  into  our  class  circle,  if  possible,  all 
non-graduates  of  the  class,  especially  those 
lost  track  of.  If  you  know  of  any,  will  you 
not  help  by  sending  information  to  one  of 
the  above. 

In  the  absence  of  our  treasurer,  Daisy 
(O'Donohue)  Merrill  (Mrs.  George  F.)  of 
55  Grinnell  St.,  Greenfield,  Mass.,  will 
act  as  assistant  treasurer.  Make  checks 
payable  to  her.  The  treasury  is  still  open 
for  the  class  tax.  Have  it  paid  up  in  full 
to  greet  Clara  when  she  returns! 

We  have  three  class  daughters  at  Smith 
this  year.  Jane  Tildsley,  the  class  baby, 
is  a  senior  in  the  Hatfield  House,  Eliza- 
beth Urban,  Bess  Wakelin's  daughter,  is 
in  the  Lawrence  House,  as  a  sophomore, 
while  Mabel  (Seelye)  Bixler's  oldest, 
Elizabeth,  is  a  freshman  in  the  Chapin 
House. — Sarah  E.  Bawden. 
1895 

Class  secretary — Bessey  Borden,  618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 

Emma  B.  Beard  is  president  of  the  Con- 
sumers' League  of  New  York,  which  has 
recently  secured  the  passage  of  a  law 
granting  to  women  employed  in  restau- 
rants a  limited  work  day. 

Bertha  Conde's  new  book  is  entitled 
"The  Human  Element  in  the  Making  of 
a  Christian." 

Mary  Emma  Eaton  is  chairman  of  the 
food  conservation  committee  of  Wilton, 
Me. 

Rose  (Fairbank)  Beals  expects  to  re- 
turn from  India  in  the  fall,  for  a  year's 
furlough. 

Bertha  F.  Field  is  taking  a  year's  vaca- 
tion, and  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Colorado. 

Ethel  (Fifield)  Brooks  is  teaching  home 
economics  at  the  Misses  Masters'  School, 
Dobbs  Ferry,  N.  Y. 

Annah  P.  Hazen  took  courses  last  sum- 
mer in  bacteriology  and  clinical  pathology 
at  the  College  for  Physicians  and  Surgeons 
in  New  York  City. 

Alice  Lennon  gave  up  her  work  in  New 
York  in  September,  and  went  to  the 
Adirondacks  "for  a  good  rest  before  taking 
up  new  work." 

Mary  P.  Lewis  is  taking  a  year's  rest 
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from  teaching.    She  is  working  part  time 
in  the  office  of  the  Judge  of  Probate. 

Carrie  W.  Ormsbee  is  teaching  a  begin- 
ners' German  class  in  the  Brandon  High 
School,  and  is  studying  in  a  teacher's 
training  course. 

Dr.  Elsie  Seelye  Pratt  has  resigned  her 
position  as  physician  to  the  women  in  the 
University  of  Michigan,  and  is  back  in 
private  practice  in  Denver. 

Adelle  (Prentice)  Dean's  elder  son  is  a 
sophomore  at  Princeton. 

Dorothy  (Reed)  Mendenhall  expects  to 
work  for  the  Children's  Bureau  while  in 
Washington,  but  will  retain  her  position 
as  instructor  in  health  at  the  University 
of  Wisconsin,  and  will  spend  part  of  the 
winter  there  to  help  in  the  extension  work 
which  is  being  pushed  as  a  war  measure. 

Carolyn  P.  Swett  is  now  teaching  in  the 
Washington  Heights  Annex  of  the  Morris 
High  School. 

Helen  A.  Tucker  is  chairman  of  the  work 
committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Avon. 

Amy     (Whittington)     Eggleston    says: 
"Occasionally  some  paper  condescends  to 
print  inconspicuously  a  few  verses." 
1896 
Class  secretary — Mrs.   Harry   C.   Hol- 
comb,  292  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
It  is  with  deep  regret  that  I  report  the 
death,  in  December,  of  Florence  Webster 
Gay,   after  a  short  illness.     Her  life  for 
many   years   had    been   one   of    unselfish 
ministry  for  the  welfare  of  others. 

Emily  (Betts)  Strayer  has  been  at 
Spartanburg,  S.  C,  where  Mr.  Strayer 
is  associated  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Alice  Blackinton,  with  her  mother,  is 
to  spend  February  and  March  in  Florida. 
Carlene  (Curtis)  Blunt  is  enjoying  her 
new  home,  1 133  Michigan  Av.,  Evanston, 
III.  Her  oldest  son  Curtis  is  a  freshman 
at  Williams. 

Maude  Curtiss  has  adopted  a  girl, 
Dorothy,  age  9  years. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Husted,  husband  of  Bertha 
(Herrick)  Husted,  has  just  returned  from 
a  trip  to  the  French  front. 

Mabel  F.  Reed  is  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Florence  V.  D.  Smith  has  been  in  charge 
of  the  Red  Cross  work  at  Williamstown. 


Lena  (Ullrich)  Ewing  is  on  the  Illinois 
state  food  conservation  committee. 

Born. — To  Jeannette  (Fowler)  Geer  a 
son,  Richard,  Sept.  18,  1917. 
Ex- 1 896 
Nettie  (Coit)  Hawkes's  husband,  Her- 
bert   E.    Hawkes,    has    been    appointed 
acting  Dean  of  Columbia  College. 

Gertrude  (Porter)  Hall  has  returned 
to  the  United  States  with  her  family 
from  Beirut,  Syria.  Her  address  is  33 
Townley  St.,  Hartford,  Conn. 
1897 
Class  secretary- — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Julie  Arnold  is  teaching  Latin  at  the 
Brimmer  School,  Boston,  of  which  Mabel 
Cummings  1895  is  principal. 

Belle  (Baldwin)  McColl  is  writing 
timely  little  sketches  for  the  Detroit  Free 
Press  under  the  general  heading,  "Over 
My  Neighbor's  Fence." 

Anna  Carhart,  as  delegate  from  Ver- 
mont, attended  the  jubilee  meetings  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions  in  Boston 
in  November  and  joined  the '97  group  at  its 
first  meeting  of  the  season.  Her  address 
for  the  present  is  care  of  Rev.  C.  L. 
Carhart,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Clarke  is  teaching  French  in 
the  Ironton  High  School. 

Marion  Gemmel  spent  the  Christmas 
holidays  near  Boston  where  several  '97 
people  were  so  fortunate  as  to  see  her. 
She  gave  a  most  interesting  account  of 
her  brother  who  has  served  over  two  years 
with  the  Cameron  Highlanders,  has  had 
many  narrow  escapes,  and  was  decorated 
by  King  George  during  a  private  inter- 
view of  fifteen  minutes. 

Emma  (Lootz)  Erving  reports  that  her 
husband  has  been  all  summer  in  Oxford, 
England,  where  he  is  assisting  Dr.  Gold- 
thwait  in  reorganizing  British  hospitals 
along  orthopedic  lines. 

Florence  (Low)  Kelsey's  mother,  who 
has  been  an  invalid  for  a  long  time,  died 
early  in  December.  During  the  summer, 
Florence  was  at  her  home  in  Boxford, 
directly  across  the  road  from  the  Camp, 
which  meant  that  she  was  the  nearest 
neighbor  for  5,000  of  our  troops  just 
before  their  departure  for  France.     Her 
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neighborly  deeds  included  the  hurried 
establishment  of  a  rest  house  for  the  boys' 
guests  where  fifteen  hundred  were  enter- 
tained the  first  day.  She  also  dispensed 
hospitality  of  various  kinds  from  her  own 
home,  and  was  a  general  "committee  of 
public  safety"  for  the  neighborhood. 

Born.— To  Elizabeth  (Mills)  Belfield 
a  son,  on  Dec.  15,  1917. 

Louise  Peloubet  is  chairman  of  the 
surgical  dressings  committee  in  Auburn- 
dale,  which  includes  financing  the  work. 
In  the  fall  she  went  to  Chicago  to  help 
with  the  wedding  preparations  of  her 
niece.  From  this  strenuous  occupation 
she  saved  sufficient  time  to  see  a  number 
of  the  '97  people  near  Chicago,  as  well  as 
Abby  (Blair)  Owen  in  Peoria  and  Belle 
(Baldwin)  McColl  in  Detroit. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  tells  of  a 
joyful  family  reunion  during  the  holidays, 
when  Dr.  Emerson  was  at  home  on  fur- 
lough. 

Edith  (Sligh)  Miller's  husband,  Captain 
in  the  330th  Field  Artillery,  has  been 
stationed  at  Battle  Creek  with  the  draft 
army.  He  is  now  transferred  to  the 
Ordnance  Department  in  Washington, 
where  Edith  intends  to  join  him  as  soon 
as  she  can  put  her  household  goods  in 
storage.  Mail  addressed  care  of  Sligh 
Furniture  Co.,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich.,  will 
always  reach  her. 

Elsie  Tallant  is  as  much  a  member  of 
'97  as  ever,  but  her  importance  to  the 
College,  the  Unit,  and  France  emblazons 
the  news  of  her  achievements  on  other 
pages  of  the  Quarterly.  Her  last  letter 
sent  love  and  greetings  to  all  the  girls. 

Rina  (Townsend)  Barnard  writes: 

Never  in  my  wildest  moments  did  I 
dream  that  I  could  do  as  much  as  this  year 
demands. 

The  influx  of  recruits  to  Fort  Slocum 
in  December  was  so  tremendous  that  the 
city  of  New  Rochelle  suddenly  found  itself 
with  7,000  men  to  house,  feed,  and  enter- 
tain. We  did  it,  and  it  was  glorious. 
Each  school  had  several  hundred  boys; 
churches  all  opened  and  the  boys  slept 
in  the  pews;  the  library  was  full.  The 
provision  stores  kept  open  all  night  and  on 
Sundays,  so  that  we  could  get  enough  food 
for  our  hungry  guests.  They  were  such 
nice  boys!  I  worked  every  day  and  never 
saw  a  disagreeable  or  complaining  one. 
The  ones  we  had  at  our  house  were  fine 


fellows,  too.  I  don't  think  there  was  one 
case  where  the  townspeople's  trust  in  these 
perfect  strangers  was  violated.  We  hated 
to  see  the  boys  go,  for  it  kept  us  lively 
having  them  to  meals.  The  regulation 
schedule  was  first  a  bath,  then  a  bite! 

Helen  Tredick's  mother  died  last  fall 
after  a  long  and  serious  illness. 

Anna  Woodruff  is  another  member  of 
the  '97  forces  in  France.  She  is  in 
Cannes  with  a  cousin  who  has  put  her 
villa  at  the  service  of  the  Red  Cross  for 
the  use  of  convalescent  American  officers. 
Meantime,  Anna  has  been  tremendously 
interested  in  working  on  surgical  dress- 
ings and  distributing  gifts  to  the  train- 
loads  of  soldiers,  which  for  a  time  were 
passing  through  to  Italy  every  fifteen 
minutes  day  and  night. 

Eleven  members  of  the  class  met  in 
Boston  Nov.  16  to  knit  and  chat,  hear 
Elsie's  letters,  and  visit  the  Unit  workroom. 
Alice  (Goodwin)  Schirmer,  Florence  (Low) 
Kelsey,  and  Elisabeth  (Redfern)  Dennett 
were  chosen  a  committee  to  plan  future 
gatherings.  Boston  members  of  '97  and 
'97  visitors  to  the  city  are  urged  to  drop 
in  at  the  Unit  workroom  at  382  Boylston 
St.,  on  Tuesday  afternoons  if  possible,  for 
'97  monitors  are  then  in  charge  and  the 
latest  letters  from  Elsie  are  on  file. 
Ex- 1 897 

Edith  (Buzzell)  Cameron  and  her  two 
small  sons  spent  the  fall  in  a  cottage  on 
the  Camp  Devens  reservation,  as  her 
husband,  Major  in  the  301st  Engineers, 
was  stationed  there.  He  has  since  been 
transferred  to  Camp  Lee,  Petersburg,  Va., 
as  instructor  in  the  new  officers'  training 
school,  and  Edith  may  join  him  there 
later. 

1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Remember  our  twentieth  reunion  in 
June.  Make  a  special  effort  to  come  back 
for  we  need  each  one  of  you.  For  rooms 
on  the  campus  write  to  the  secretary. 

Rejoyce  (Collins)  Booth  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Los  Angeles.  Her  son 
Charles  Maclay,  Jr.,  was  born  Oct.  16 
and  died  Oct.  20,  19 17. 

Winifred  (Knight)  Thornton  with  her 
family  is  spending  the  winter  in  San 
Diego,  Cal. 

Edna  H.  Mason  has  moved  to  25 
Flint  St.,  Somerville,  Mass. 
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Alice  O'Malley  is  spending  the  year  in 
California.  She  attended  the  summer 
session  of  the  University  of  California  and 
is  now  taking  a  secretarial  course  in  San 
Francisco. 

The  addresses  of  Agnes  (Martin)  Bayliss 
and  Frances  (Osgood)  Baumann  are 
wanted. 

1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Edith  (Bates)  Clapp  has  met  with  a 
double  bereavement  in  the  deaths  of  her 
mother  and  husband,  which  occurred 
within  a  month  of  each  other. 

Abby  (Allen)  Eaton  served  as  chairman 
of  the  Pawtucket  committee  of  the  War 
Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  and  con- 
ducted most  successfully  its  finance  cam- 
paign. 

We  record  with  deep  regret  the  sudden 
death  of  Ralph  Gibbs,  husband  of  Harriet 
(Lane)  Gibbs. 

Two  members  of  the  class  are  serving 
on  the  Danvers  (Mass.)  School  Board: 
Alice  (Perkins)  Leach  and  Eleanor  (Carter) 
Lord. 

Helen  (Demond)  Robinson  is  first  vice- 
president  of  the  Essex  South  Branch  of 
the  Woman's  Board  of  Missions. 

Jane  Wilson  is  teaching  at  the  Misses 
Cushman's  School  in  Chestnut  Hill,  Mass. 

Edith  Rand  moved  last  fall  to  320 
Central  Park  West,  corner  of  92  St. 
For  the  past  year  she  has  been  associated 
with  Louise  Day  (Putnam)  Lee  1909,  in 
her  business  of  interior  decoration  at 
4  W.  40  St.  She  has  also  been  acting  as 
assistant  treasurer  for  the  Mayor's  Com- 
mittee of  Women  on  National  Defense  of 
New  York  City. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  John  N.  Eaton 
(Abby  Allen),  22  Underwood  St.,  Paw- 
tucket, R.  I. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whit- 
ney, 800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Dear  igoo: 

My  appeal  in  the  November  Quarterly 
for  information  about  1900's  war  service 
touched  the  hearts  of  seven  noble,  sym- 
pathetic, glorious  members  of  the  class, 
and  they  furnished  some  of  the  news  items 
which  appear  below.  Obviously,  I  have 
not  sufficiently  complete  records  to  carry 


out  the  plan  for  a  1900  honor  service  roll. 
I  am  sorry. 

Before  this  number  of  the  Quarterly 
is  published  the  class  tax  bills  for  the 
current  year  will  have  been  sent  out. 
If  any  member  of  the  class  has  not  received 
one  I  shall  be  grateful  to  her  for  letting  me 
know. — Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  John  J.  Miller 
(Frances  Lynch),  2208  Bellfield  Av., 
Cleveland,  O. 

Helen  B.  Story,  300  S.  Kenil worth  Av., 
Oak  Park,  111. 

Marion  A.  Perkins,  1018  Lexington  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Richard  C.  Withington  (Edith 
Barry  ex-1900),  15  Beaver  St.,  Worcester, 
Mass. 

Alfa  (Barber)  Calkins  is  supervisor  of 
surgical  dressings  in  the  New  London 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  inspector 
of  Red  Cross  work  in  several  towns  in 
Eastern  Connecticut. 

Meta  E.  Bentley  is  giving  three  hours  a 
week  to  work  in  the  supply  room  of  the 
New  York  Avenue  Auxiliary  of  the  Brook- 
lyn Red  Cross.  She  writes:  "Of  course, 
like  many  others,  I  have  helped  with 
Christmas  packets,  and  I  also  knit,  being 
promoted  recently  to  doing  socks." 

Marguerite  Gray  is  in  Pasadena  for  the 
winter.  Her  address  is  P.  O.  Box  277. 
Until  leaving  for  California  in  November 
she  had  taught  surgical  dressings  in  the 
Minneapolis  Red  Cross  for  about  six 
months,  and  for  the  last  part  of  the  time 
was  head  of  the  department  for  inspect- 
ing, wrapping,  and  packing  all  dressings 
made  in  the  county. 

Nan  Hincks  writes  about  a  1900  lunch- 
eon in  Boston  on  Nov.  19,  at  which  Ruth 
Perkins,  Jennie  Edgcomb,  Alice  (Bar- 
rows) Fowler,  Evelyn  (Smith)  Rolfe,  Mary 
(Wilder)  Kent,  Virginia  (Mellen)  Hutch- 
inson, and  Nan  were  present.  I  hear  from 
Northampton  that  Nan  did  herself  (and 
1900)  proud  at  the  Social  Preparedness 
Rally  in  Northampton  in  the  fall,  when 
she  had  charge  of  the  section  meeting  on 
Work  with  Women  and  Girls. 

Faith  Leavens  for  the  past  eight  months 
has  been  purchasing  agent  for  the  Nor- 
wich, Conn.,  Red  Cross  chapter.  "I  still 
feel  the  depths  of  my  ignorance,"  she 
writes,  "but  it  is  exceedingly  interesting 
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work  and  exceedingly  good  for  such  an 
unpractical  person  as  I.  It  is  hard  to 
say  how  much  time  it  requires.  Some 
weeks  I  am  busy  for  a  good  part  of  every 
day;  during  others  two  or  at  the  most 
three  mornings  are  an  ample  allowance. 
Of  course  one  fills  in  the  intervals  with 
knitting,  endless  committee  meetings,  and 
Hooverizing  one's  household." 

Mabelle  Lewis  was  acting  chief  of  the 
Social  Service  Department  at  the  Mass- 
achusetts General  Hospital  from  April 
until  October  of  thisyear.  Atthereorgan- 
ization  of  the  College  Settlement  Asso- 
ciation under  its  new  title  of  Intercol- 
legiate Community  Service  Association, 
Mabelle  had  charge.  She  was  also  a 
speaker  at  the  meeting  on  Public  Health 
at  the  Rally  in  Northampton. 

Miriam  Loheed  is  serving  as  director 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  at 
Camp  Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
She  says:  "If  any  1900  people  have  friends 
here  I  hope  they'll  drop  in  at  the  Hostess 
House  to  see  me." 

Marion  Perkins  is  director  of  the 
Hunter  College  High  School  Auxiliary  of 
the  New  York  Red  Cross.  This  auxiliary, 
organized  by  the  girls  themselves,  this 
year  has  been  specializing  on  knitting. 
They  finished  250  garments  between 
Sept.  1  and  Dec.  8,  and  also  more  than 
300  Christmas  packages  for  the  soldiers. 
Marion  had  charge  of  a  class  in  practical 
gardening  last  summer  with  garden  plots 
in  the  Bronx.  She  has  also  organized  a 
food  conservation  league  at  the  school, 
with  over  800  members. 

Polly  (Perkins)  Scott  was  one  of  the 
White  House  suffrage  pickets  and  at  last 
accounts  was  immured  in  a  Washington 
jail. 

Helen  Story  had  an  operation  on  her 
nose  in  the  Springfield  Hospital  in  Octo- 
ber. In  November  she  went  to  Oak  Park, 
111.,  to  assist  in  the  work  of  a  church. 
She  writes:  "This  is  a  big  church  of  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton's,  with  a  wonderful 
church  house  to  make  my  work  with  the 
young  people  easy.  Everyone  is  most 
cordial,  so  I  think  it  will  be  a  most  inter- 
esting winter  and  valuable  professionally 
as  well  as  socially  for  one  who  has  never 
been  west  of  Albany  before!" 


Marion  (True)  Redfern  has  moved  to 
Yarmouth,  Me.,  where  her  husband  has 
taken  over  hsr  parents'  home  and  is  doing 
modern  farming. 

1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55 
White  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Two  class  luncheons  have  been  held 
since  the  middle  of  October:  one  at  the 
College  Club  in  Boston  on  Oct.  24,  when 
Agnes  Hinckley  brought  us  news  of  the 
College  and  the  new  president,  and  Ellen 
Emerson,  member  of  the  Unit  Committee, 
told  us  of  the  preparation  of  the  Unit. 
On  Nov.  24,  the  New  York  contingent  got 
together  for  lunch  at  a  tea-room  near 
Amy  Ferris's  studio  and  adjourned  to 
the  studio  for  the  afternoon.  Delia 
Leavens  and  Agnes  Hinckley  were  there 
from  out  of  town.  The  afternoon  was 
spent  in  reading  some  letters  from  Ruth 
Gaines  which  had  just  been  received 
and  in  making  little  woolen  dresses  for  the 
Unit  on  Amy's  power  sewing-machine. 
Through  the  kindness  of  a  Smith  girl  who 
was  sailing  for  France  a  box  of  good  things 
was  sent  to  Ruth  Gaines  in  the  name  of  the 
party. 

Antoinette  Putman-Cramer  has  had 
charge  of  getting  the  New  York  1901-ers 
working  for  the  Unit  and  up  to  Jan.  1  the 
girls  in  New  York  and  vicinity  made 
eight  dozen  flannel  bloomers  and  two 
dozen  flannel  dresses  for  the  Unit,  pur- 
chasing the  material. 

Frances  (Buffington)  Bartter  will  be  in 
Manila  after  Christmas. 

Ethyl  Bradley  is  president  of  the 
Gloucester  Smith  Club. 

Caroline  Rumbold,  formerly  collabora- 
tor in  forest  pathology,  has  been  appointed 
assistant  pathologist  in  the  office  of 
Sugar  Plant  Investigations,  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry. 

Bertha  (Richardson)  Lucas  is  working 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  at  Evian, 
Switzerland. 

Edith  Tilden  spent  three  weeks  in 
November  and  December  as  hostess  in  the 
Home  Club  House  for  men  in  uniform  at 
Provincetown. 

Louise  Worthen  has  opened  an  office  as 
dietitian  at  12  Boynton  St.,  Worcester. 

Marie  (Stuart)  Edwards  is  president  of 
the  Indiana  State  Suffrage  Association. 

Zamboanga,  P.  I.,  Sept.  15.  To  any 
of  dear  1901  who  may  be  in  the  far  East 
in  the  coming  years,  please  know  that  a 
welcome  awaits  you  in  Manila  and  let  me 
meet  your  buque  de  vapor.     As  Frances 
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Buffington  is  four  days  north  of  Manila 
in  the  mountains  of  Luzon,  so  we  have  been 
four  days  south  and  five  hundred  miles 
nearer  the  equator,  in  a  rarely  beautiful 
climate  among  the  still  wild  and  primitive 
Moros  of  the  Sulu  Seas.  But  we  are  now 
returning  to  Manila,  Mr.  Parson  to  be  dean 
of  the  Episcopal  Cathedral  there,  and  our 
future  address  to  be  567  Calle  Isaac  Peral. 
Please  make  a  note  of  it!  The  Philippine 
Islands  are  tremendously  worth  seeing! 
Lena  Swasey  Parson. 

Ellen  Emerson  is  director  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bureau,  New  England  Division  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

May  Lewis  has  been  put  on  the  Unit 
Committee,  in  charge  of  outfitting  the 
girls  who  go  over,  and  of  purchasing  things 
cabled  for. 

Julia  (Mitchell)  Kunkle  has  returned  to 
Lienchow,  China.  First  class  mail  goes  to 
Lienchow,  via  Canton,  China.  Other 
mail  care  Presbyterian  Mission,  Canton, 
China.  Lienchow  is  five  days'  boat  trip 
from  Canton  through  a  robber-infested 
district,  and  there  are  only  six  or  seven 
white  persons  in  the  town. 

Marguerite  (Page)  Hersey  is  president 
of  the  Parent-Teachers'  Association  of 
Wellesley  LI  ills  and  for  two  years  was 
president  of  the  Woman's  Club. 

Married. — Marjory  Gane  to  Frank 
Edgerton  Harkness  on  Jan.  5,  at  Wona- 
Iancet,  N.  H. 

Died. — Clara  (Sprague)  Cooke  on  Jan. 
10,  in  Johns  Hopkins  Hospital. 

Gertrude  Weil  is  vice-president  of  the 
North  Carolina  State  Suffrage  Association. 

Ethel  (Comstock)  Bridgman  is  in  New 
York  working  on  the  Girls'  Service  Com- 
mittee of  the  National  Defense  Commis- 
sion. 

Grace  Peters  has  a  year's  leave  of  ab- 
sence from  teaching  and  is  in  charge  of 
the  Red  Cross  work  in  Columbus. 

Mary  (Sayles)  Moore's  husband  is  a 
major,  stationed  at  Camp  McClellan. 

New  Addresses. — Daisy  Day,  5  Jewell 
Court,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Amy  Ferris,  business  address,  1 1  W.  56 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Caroline  Rumbold,  1822  I  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Anna  Speck  Thomson,  Oklahoma  Col- 
lege for  Women,  Chickasha,  Okla.  She 
is  head  of  the  home  economics  department. 


Marguerite  (Fellows)  Melcher,  450  N* 
Audubon  Rd.,  Irvington,  Indianapolis,  Ind- 

Anna  Thorne,  841  West  End  Av.,  New 
York  City. 

Clara  Schauffler,  6  Park  Av.,  Bloom- 
field,  N.  J. 

Alice  and  Louisa  Kimball,  260  W.  76 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Louise  (Meyer)  Fechheimer,  4745  Ken- 
wood Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Addresses  wanted. — Florence  Pooke  and 
Julia  Wood. 

Born. — To  Jessamine  (Kimball)  Draper, 
a  son,  Edson  Van  Schaik,  on  Apr.  14,  1917. 
(Please  note  that  it  is  Dutch  "Van" 
and  not  otherwise.) 

Ex- 190 1 

Marjorie  Bouve  is  chairman  of  the  host- 
ess committee  of  the  Service  Club  in 
Scollay  Sq.,  Boston,  maintained  jointly 
by  the  First  Unitarian,  South  Congre- 
gational, and  Central  Congregational 
Churches. 

1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  H.  Prentiss, 
1399  Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Katherine  Holmes  is  going  to  France  to 
do  child  welfare  work  under  the  Red  Cross. 

Beatrice  Manning  Oliver  is  taking  a 
secretarial  course  in  New  York  City. 
She  has  been  an  instructor  in  Red  Cross 
surgical  dressings. 

Maude  Shattuck  is  the  C.  S.  A.  vice- 
elector  for  1902  and  anticipates  that  the 
class  will  live  up  to  the  good  reputation 
handed  down  to  her  by  Faith  (Potter) 
Weed.  Maude  is  also  chairman  of 
surgical  dressings  at  Norwood,  a  branch 
that  is  known  for  its  excellent  output. 

It  is  reported  that  Dorothy  Young  is  to 
join  the  Unit  in  May. 

Born. — To  Florence  (Agard)  Babcock 
a  third  daughter,  Marjorie  Jean,  May  18, 
1917. 

To  Julia  (Peck)  Albee  a  daughter, 
Nancy  Janet,  June  2,  191 7. 

To  Margaret  (Welles)  Pierson  a  fourth 
son,  John  G.,  on  June  30,  1917. 

Married. — Blanche  Bissell  to  Harold 
Waters  Burdon,  Aug.  16,  191 7.  Address 
59  Highland  Av.,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Harvey  Sher- 
man Crouse  (Annie  Cass),  4046  Keystone 
Av.,  Chicago. 
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Mrs.  Alexander  Blackburn  (Jean  Jouett), 
Hammond  PI.,  Monson,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Allen  H.  Nelson  (Maude  Mellen), 
18  Ridgeview  Av.,  White  Plains,  N.  Y. 

Jane  Ripley,  40  Lilley  Rd.,  Hartford, 
Conn. 

Mrs.  R.  Werner  Marchand  (Grace 
Watkinson),  29  Vanderventer  Av.,  Prince- 
ton, N.  J. 

Addresses  for  191 7-18. — Lillian  Abell, 
201  W.  108  St.,  New  York. 

Mrs.  Ralph  B.  Perry  (Rachel  Berenson), 
University  of  California,  Berkeley,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Chas.  S.  Fallows  (Eda  Bruna), 
Port  Washington,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wm.  F.  Anderson  (Mary  A. 
Gardner),  Hubbard  Woods,  111. 

Lillian  Holbrooke,  40  Capitol  Av., 
Hartford,  Conn. 

Lillian  Hull,  Central  Bank  Bldg.,  Chil- 
licothe,  111. 

Ellen  Osgood,  20  W.  10  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Mary  Gove  Smith,  5  Hadley  St.,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Arthur  Pierce  Robinson  (Mary 
Wallace),  2236  Hartzell  St.,  Evanston, 
111. 

Anna  Laporte,  23  Lynwood  PI.,  New 
Haven,  Conn. 

Louise  Woodbury,  Salem  College,  Win- 
ston-Salem, N.  C. 

Mrs.  Ludwig  Eisemann  (Selma  Weil), 
193  Marlboro  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dorothy  Young,  106  E.  52  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Ruth  Benedict  is  church  secretary  for 
the  Central  Union  Church  in  Honolulu, 
Hawaii. 

Ellen  Osgood  is  coordinator  of  the 
Julia  Richman  School,  60  W.  13  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Ex- 1 902 

Mrs.  Frederick  Chaffee  Thrall  (Rachel 
Hutchinson)  lost  her  husband  Feb.  20, 
1917.     Her  address  is  Grosse  He,  Mich. 

New  Addresses.  —  Mrs.  Arthur  L. 
Parker  (Bertha  Munroe),  43  Warren 
Av.,  Woburn,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Francis  Martin  Savage  (Katherine 
Ogden),  2122  California  St.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Carl  Meyer  (Mildred  Pritz),  5220 
Hyde  Park  Blvd.,  Chicago. 


Mrs.  Fred  W.  Hutchins  (Ruth  Haydn), 
1829  Windermere  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

Died. — Olive  Stagen,  Aug.  8,  19 17. 
1903 

Class  secretary' — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Married. — Fanny  Hastings  to  George 
Arthur  Plimpton,  president  of  the  firm  of 
Ginn  &  Co.,  on  November  10. 

Born. — To  Jean  (Cochrane)  Armstrong 
a  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  in  August. 

To  Alice  (Haskins)  Swingle  a  son, 
Stanley  Morse,  June  27. 

To  Delia  (Hastings)  Wilson  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth  Arria,  Oct.  9. 

To  Ellen  (Spring)  Evans  a  son,  Alfred 
Spring. 

Lucia  (Bailey)  Bliss  reports  that  she 
and  two  of  her  four  children  were  at- 
tacked by  poliomyelitis  last  summer.  She 
and  Esther  came  out  of  it  fairly  well,  but 
Albert,  though  he  is  gaining,  does  not  walk 
yet. 

Catherine  MacKenzie  is  matron  in 
charge  of  Good  Will  Day  Nursery,  Brook- 
lyn. Her  address  is  106  Gold  St.,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 

Lucy  Persis  Parker  took  her  sabbatical 
year  in  1916-17  and  went  to  visit  her 
brother  and  his  family  in  Kuala  Lumpur, 
Pahang,  F.  M.  S.,  stopping  on  the  way  at 
the  Grand  Canon,  San  Francisco,  Hawai- 
ian Islands,  Philippines,  Japan,  China, 
Hong  Kong,  Singapore,  and  Malacca. 
She  has  resigned  her  position  at  Milton 
Academy  for  the  rest  of  this  year  on  ac- 
count of  ill  health,  and  is  living  at  308 
Marlborough  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Laura  Post  went  to  the  National  Girl 
Scout  Training  School  last  summer  and  is 
now  Captain,  Troop  14,  Boston  Girl 
Scouts  of  America,  as  well  as  a  member  of 
the  Boston  council,  Girl  Scouts  of  America. 

Sara  (Beecher)  Ray's  husband  is  Di- 
rector of  the  U.  S.  Signal  Corps  School  of 
Instruction,  City  College,  New  York.  She 
herself  is  doing  war  relief  and  knitting  and 
studying  food  conservation. 

Marion  (Evans)  Stanwood's  husband 
enlisted  in  the  Naval  Reserve  in  March  and 
began  active  service  in  April.  He  was 
stationed  at  the  Boston  Navy  Yard  until 
October,  and  was  then  made  Section  Com- 
mander at  Bar  Harbor,  Me.     Marion  and 
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the  children  moved  to  Maine  in  December 
to  be  with  him. 

Isabel  (Rankin)  Grant's  husband,  now 
Lieutenant  Colonel  in  the  United  States 
Army,  is  in  France  with  the  American  Ex- 
peditionary Forces.  She  and  her  daughter 
are  with  her  mother,  at  189  Bay  State  Rd., 
Boston,  Mass. 

Thornie  (Keniston)  Clark's  husband  was 
appointed  insurance  expert  in  the  War 
Risk  Bureau  in  November,  and  since  going 
to  Washington  she  has  received  an  ap- 
pointment as  clerk  in  the  same  bureau. 
Their  address  is  131 1  N  St.,  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Bertha  Whipple  has  been  working  since 
October  in  the  Food  Administration. 
Address,  2814  Adams  Mill  Rd.,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Jennie  Carberry  is  working  as  secretary 
to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Tech- 
nology War  Service  Auxiliary  in  Boston. 
Address,  39  Kirkland  St.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. 

Esther  Conant  is  special  agent  for  the 
Women's  Patriotic  League  of  Massachu- 
setts to  supervise  dances  for  enlisted  men 
given  at  Ayer,  Boston,  and  other  places, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League.  She  has 
her  office  in  the  Little  Bldg.,  Boylston  St., 
Boston,  and  gives  all  her  time  to  the  work. 

Elizabeth  Frost  is  doing  Red  Cross  and 
food  conservation  work,  and  expects  to 
take  a  course  in  social  service  given  by  the 
Red  Cross  Civilian  Relief  Committee  in 
Boston  this  winter. 

Isabel  Norton  is  still  secretary  to  the 
general  secretary  of  the  National  Board, 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  reports  herself  swamped 
with  war  work,  among  other  things 
being  the  attempt  to  keep  Elizabeth 
Boies,  who  is  in  Russia,  supplied  with  food. 

Marie  Oiler  is  devoting  herself  to  all 
sorts  of  patriotic  work  in  Washington 
Irving  High  School. 

The  following  members  of  the  class 
report  themselves  as  busy  with  war  work  of 
one  kind  or  another, — Red  Cross,  food  con- 
servation, or  knitting:  Theodora  Gerould, 
Ethel  Hutchinson,  Ella  (Kaiser)  Carruth, 
Anna  Kitchel  (who  prints  on  her  card  in 
large  letters,  "Wisconsin  is  loyal!  Don't 
you  forget  it."),  Katherine  (Knox)  Covey, 
Marguerite    (Prescott)    Olmsted    and  her 


three  children,  Janet,  Prescott,  and  John, 
Jr.,  while  "father"  makes  steel  castings 
for  the  government,  Clara  Phillips, 
Delia  (Hastings)  Wilson,  Myrta  (Booker) 
Robinson,  Rose  (Kinsman)  Bassett,  Eliza- 
beth (Stiles)  Land,  Margaret  Thacher, 
Kate  (Tindall)  Samuels.  Others  stopped 
only  to  fill  in  their  names  and  addresses 
on  their  cards,  and  still  others  who  did  not 
even  return  them  will  probably  protest 
that  they  were  too  busy  with  war  work  to 
tell  about  it. 

Addresses  for  the  winter  of  1917-18  are: 

Mrs.  Horace  N.  Armstrong  (Jean 
Cochrane),  Ocean  Blvd.,  Sea  Breeze,  Fla. 

Mrs.  Louis  Leland  Robbins  (Sara 
Gesner),  229  W.  101  St.,  New  York  City. 

Florence  Howe,  22  River  St.,  Boston. 

Elisabeth  Irwin,  3  Bank  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Elizabeth  Russell,  85  E.  56  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Marie  Oiler,  151  E.  19  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Anna  Treat,  314  Cambridge  Av.,  Mil- 
waukee, Wis. 

Mrs.  Reuben  M.  Lusch  (Marion  Smith), 
Covert  Av.,  Floral  Park,  L.  I. 

Mail  sent  to  the  following  addresses  has 
been  returned.  Can  anyone  supply  the 
correct  addresses? 

Nellie  Cunningham,  The  Dewey,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Ralph  H.  Whitney  (Ethel  Reed), 
36  Verndale  St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Thomas  M.  Montgomery  (Beulah 
Potts),  489  Berendo  St.,  and  53 11  First 
Av.,  R.  F.  D.  9,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Guy  Earl  Waite  (Eliza  Ward),  414 
9th  Av.,  N.,  Lewistown,  Mont. 

Annie  T.  Eaton  is  now  librarian  of  the 
Lincoln  School  of  Teachers  College,  646 
Park  Av.,  New  York.  Her  address  is  147 
W.  72  St. 

Frances  (McCarroll)  Edwards  and  her 
husband  had  a  most  interesting  trip  from 
sea  to  sea  and  from  border  to  border  last 
summer,  Mr.  Edwards  speaking  to  the  sol- 
diers in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  tents  in  the  camps 
on  the  Pacific  coast  and  along  the  Mexican 
border. 

Ex- 1 903 

Mary  Harriman  is  office  secretary  for  the 
War    Bureau    of    the   town    of    Windsor, 
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Conn.,  the  local  organ  of  the  Connecticut 

State  Council  of  Defense.   The  War  Bureau 

is  listing  enemy  aliens  and  soldiers'  families. 

1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

The  executive  committee  hereby  ex- 
tends its  heartiest  thanks  to  each  and  every 
member  of  1904  who  has  helped  to  make 
it  possible  for  us  as  a  class  to  "do  our  bit" 
for  the  Fatherless  Children  of  France. 
Because  of  you  all,  we  have  been  able  to 
"adopt"  three  babies  of  our  own — little 
girls — for  two  years  each. 

Our  first  daughter  is  Henriette  Vigries, 
5  Place  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Noisey-le-Sec, 
Seine.  She  was  born  on  April  7,  1914, 
and  is  an  only  child.  The  second  baby  is 
Yvonne  Frebourg,  14  Rue  Prefontaine, 
Rouen,  Seine-Inferieure.  She  was  born 
in  1912,  August  25,  and  has  three  brothers, 
one  younger  and  two  older  than  she  is. 
Our  newest  daughter  is  Odette  Plovenez, 
23  Avenue  des  Gobelins,  Paris,  born 
January  10,  1915.  Odette  has  one  sister, 
six  years  old. 

The  mother  of  each  child  is  "employee." 
Miss  Crafts,  of  the  Boston  Branch  of  the 
society,  writes:  "Sincere  thanks  to  the 
class  of  1904  for  your  continued  interest 
and   help." 

So  far  we  have  heard  directly  from  only 
the  mother  of  Henriette,  who  wrote  such 
a  simple,  sad,  brave  letter!  Henriette's 
father  was  in  the  regular  army  and  of 
course  had  to  go  to  the  front  at  once  in 
August,  1914.  He  was  at  home  on  a  two 
months'  leave  in  February  and  March, 
1915,  after  having  had  typhoid  fever. 
"Pendant  ces  deux  mois  c'est  toujours 
lui  qui  s'occupait  de  sa  petite  fille.  Elle 
commencait  a  faire  ses  premiers  pas  toute 
seule  quand  il  est  reparti."  In  August, 
1915,  came  the  inevitable  "obus"  which 
ended  the  father's  life,  and  brought  its 
burden  of  grief  and  anxiety  to  the  mother. 
"La  petite  Henriette  aurait  ete  si  heureuse 
si  cette  vilaine  guerre  n'etait  pas  arrived  " 

"La  petite"  herself  sent  us  a  tiny  card 
with  blue  daisies  on  it — and  a  cunning 
French  baby  scrawl  in  which  she  informs 
us — "Je  vous  aime  sans  vous  connaitre. " 
Bless  her  heart ! 

Again — thank  you,  1904. — M.  E.  G. 

Born. — To  Mary  (Comer)  Lane  a 
fourth  son  and  fifth  child,  Edward  Comer, 
Nov.  11,  1916. 

To  Anna  (Mansfield)  Conn  a  daughter, 
Jean  Elizabeth,  Apr.  18,  1917. 

To  Florence  (Peters)  Schoedinger  a 
daughter,  Anne  Elizabeth,  Feb.  3,  1917. 

To  Ernestine  (Fowler)  Adamson  a  sec- 
ond daughter  and  third  child,  Emily 
Fowler,  July  2,  1917. 


To  Evelyn  (Trull)  Bates  a  third  son, 
Edgar  Asa,  Jr.,  Apr.  12,  1917. 

Married. — Rachael  (Rising)  Woods  to 
Charles  Wilder  Bosworth,  Nov.  17,  1917. 

Helen  Choate  has  a  second  year's  leave 
of  absence  from  college,  and  is  studying 
again  at  the  University  of  Chicago  in  the 
botany  department. 

Gertrude  Comey  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Tubman  High  School  for  Girls  in 
Augusta,  Ga. 

Florence  Crafts  received  an  A.  M.  from 
the  University  of  Wisconsin  last  June, 
and  is  teaching  Latin  at  Walnut  Lane 
School,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Margaret  (Duryee)  Salisbury  writes 
that  she  is  keeping  house  wherever  her 
husband  is  stationed.  He  is  now  regi- 
mental surgeon  of  the  23rd  Infantry, 
U.  S.  N.  G.  Address,  123  Mills  Av., 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Mary  Bates  Field  is  spending  the  winter 
with  Clara  (Clark)  Brown  '05,  in  Van- 
couver. 

Flora  Keeney  is  General  Secretary  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  her  home  town,  Flint, 
Mich. 

Margaret  (Mendell)  DuBois  is  spending 
the  winter  in  Boston  with  her  two  children. 
Address,  75  Longwood  Av.,  Brookline, 
Mass.  Her  husband  is  in  France,  staff 
major  of  the  10th  Regiment  of  Engineers. 

Olive  (Ware)  Bridgman's  husband, 
Percy  Bridgman,  has  been  given  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  Harvard  to  work  on 
U-boat  problems  at  the  U.  S.  Submarine 
Base  at  New  London.  Her  address  for 
the  winter  is,  The  Castle,  Ocean  Beach, 
New  London,  Conn. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  A.  M.  Kershaw 
(Grace  Ha  worth),  142  E.  Northwood  Av., 
Columbus,  O. 

Mrs.  W.  F.  Bathrick  (Florance  Lovett), 
181  S.  Broadway,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  G.  A.  Moore  (Bertha  Thresher), 
167  Newbury  St.,  Brockton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  W.  Young  (Anne  Gregory),  P.  0. 
Box  308,  Sheffield,  Ala. 

Emma  (Dill)  Grand's  husband,  Gordon 
Grand,  is  major  in  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment and  is  stationed  in  Washington, 
inspecting  munitions. 

Born. — To  Josephine  (Sanderson)  Ladd 
a  daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  Nov.  14. 
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Ex- 1 904. 

May  (Wilder)  Huguley's  husband, 
Arthur  Huguley,  is  a  lieutenant  in  the 
Coast  Artillery. 

Helen  (Young)  Hill  is  in  charge  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  111. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Eleanor  Adler  has  been  doing  employ- 
ment work  for  cripples  for  the  past  two 
years.  She  is  now  raising  money  for  a  hos- 
pital for  crippled  soldiers  and  assisting  in 
various  branches  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Charlotte  (Chase)  Fairley  is  living  at 
205  Quincy  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
winter. 

Alma  (Bradley)  Rush  has  found  the  call 
to  Cleveland  too  strong  to  resist  and  has 
gone  back  there  to  live  among  her  good 
friends.  Her  husband  is  entering  business 
in  Cleveland  and  their  address  is  1916 
East  97  St. 

Ethel  Young  has  taken  a  course  in  first 
aid  and  in  surgical  dressings  and  takes  her 
turn  in  supervising  the  Red  Cross  work- 
rooms in  Huntington,  L.  I.  She  is  plan- 
ning, also,  to  take  the  seventy-two  hour 
training  course  at  the  local  hospital.  Dur- 
ing the  second  Liberty  Loan  drive  Ethel 
ran  the  schedule  for  the  Women's  Com- 
mittee. 

Katherine  Wagenhals  has  added  to  her 
responsibilities  the  Fort  Wayne  Art  School 
and  has  consented,  with  two  other  work- 
ers, to  take  charge  of  it  this  year  to  help 
build  it  up. 

Edith  Roberts  is  a  specialist  in  home 
economics  in  the  extension  division  under 
the  State  of  Virginia,  with  headquarters 
in  Blacksburg.  Her  work  consists  in  or- 
ganizing clubs  of  town  and  country  women 
for  the  development  of  the  home  and  the 
community.  She  publishes  programs  for 
them  and  arranges  to  have  specialists  on 
various  subjects  speak  to  them.  She  is 
most  enthusiastic  about  her  work  and  be- 
lieves that  there  are  boundless  opportu- 
nities for  women  with  executive  ability 
who  are  trained  in  home  economics. 

Katherine  Forest  won  a  medal  and  a 
prize  for  decorative  textiles  which  she  ex- 
hibited recently  at  the  Chicago  Art  Insti- 


tute. Her  exhibit  consisted  of  scarves  and 
hangings.  She  is  at  present  exhibiting  at 
Carnegie  Institute  in  Pittsburgh.  She  not 
only  works  with  interior  decorators  but 
has  also  done  some  textile  work  for  theat- 
rical settings,  having  just  completed  two 
comedy  orders. 

Elsa  Mayer  is  a  special  investigator  with 
the  Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Elsie  (Mason)  Powell  and  her  husband 
have  remodeled  one  of  the  houses  on  the 
hundred  acre  farm  which  they  bought  two 
years  ago.  Her  three  boys  are  all  big  and 
husky,  she  writes;  the  oldest  one,  Mason, 
is  eleven  years  old  and  in  the  seventh 
grade.  No  help  is  to  be  had,  she  says,  but 
in  spite  of  the  fact  (perhaps  because  of  it) 
that  she  is  general  factotum,  she  is  enjoy- 
ing farm  life  very  much  and  hopes  in  time 
to  have  a  flourishing  fruit  farm. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Harrison  F.  Ly- 
man,   (Alice    Wellington),    1817    Beacon 
St.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Earl  H.  Barber, 
19  Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marjorie  (Allen)  Seiffert's  husband  has 
a  commission  as  Captain  in  the  Ordnance 
Reserve  Corps  and  sails  for  France  with 
Col.  King's  unit,  the  U.  S.  Ordnance  Base 
in  France,  sometime  this  winter.  Writing 
from  her  home  in  Moline,  111.,  Marjorie 
said  they  planned  to  spend  the  time  until 
he  sailed  in  Washington,  D.  C,  where 
they  hoped  to  take  an  apartment  as  soon 
as  new  orders  arrived.  The  class  is  pleased 
to  note  (although  Marjorie  herself  did  not 
mention  it)  that  her  poem  "Epitaphs," 
originally  printed  in  Poetry,  was  included 
in  the  "Anthology  of  Magazine  Verse  for 
1917." 

Betty  Amerman,  writing  from  Sheridan, 
Wyo.,  says  her  present  job  is  making 
health  surveys  of  small  cities  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Delineator  s  seventh  Baby 
Campaign.  This  magazine  is  making  a 
study  of  infant  mortality  and  its  causes  in 
interested  communities  of  between  ten  and 
forty  thousand  population.  Betty  sets  the 
field  work  in  motion.  She  meets  the  local 
committee  and  arranges  for  special  com- 
mittees to  work  on  different  phases  of  the 
survey,  such  as  birth  registration  or  fly 
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suppression.  She  visits  mothers  whose 
babies  have  recently  died  and  gathers  the 
history  of  the  cases.  Milk  and  water  sup- 
plies are  studied,  motion  pictures  are  used 
to  interest  the  general  public,  and  infant 
consultations  are  held. 

Alice  (Barker)  Ballard  is  monitor  every 
Wednesday  at  the  sewing  tables  in  the 
Boston  workroom  of  the  Smith  Unit. 

Marion  Dodd's  father  died  last  June. 
He  always  considered  himself  a  member  of 
1906  and  there  are  many  of  the  class  to 
whom  his  death  brings  a  sense  of  personal 
loss.  Marion's  home  hereafter  will  be 
Northampton,  where  her  address  is  261 
Crescent  St. 

Lucia  Johnson  has  gone  to  Columbus, 
O.,  where  she  took  up  work  on  Dec.  1  as 
executive  secretary  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
for  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Catherine  Mitchell  was  east  this  fall, 
attending  the  Social  Service  Convention 
in  Northampton  and  the  convention  in 
Cambridge  of  the  American  Ornithologists' 
Union. 

Marie  Murkland  recently  sailed  for 
France  with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Margaret  Norton  is  on  leave  of  absence 
in  Washington  where  she  is  reference  li- 
brarian in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of 
Food  Conservation. 

Clara  Porter  left  the  New  York  Edison 
Co.  last  September,  in  order  to  take  up 
work  with  the  Guaranty  Trust  Co.  Her 
particular  job  is  selling  bonds  by  mail. 

Maud  (Skidmore)  Barber  wants  to  say 
to  those  kind  friends  who  ask  for  a  para- 
graph about  the  secretary,  that  she  has 
had  her  initiation  into  the  mysteries  of 
duck-shooting  this  winter.  And  while  she 
has  brought  down  no  ducks,  her  temerity 
has  nevertheless  been  rewarded,  for  she 
has  fraternized  with  a  darkey  clam-digger 
and  a  friendly  motorman,  and  seen  some 
luring  marshes.  She  is  doing  no  Red 
Crossing,  but  concentrating  her  limited 
time  on  the  Smith  Unit,  helping  with  sew- 
ing and  a  little  typewriting,  and  recently 
she  has  undertaken  to  master  the  rotary 
mimeograph  in  the  same  cause. 

New  Addresses. — Betty  Amerman,77je 
Delineator,  Butterick  Bldg.,  New  York 
City. 


Virginia  (Cox)  Brank,  52  Maple  St., 
Summit,  N.  J.  Mr.  Brank  is  pastor  of  the 
Central  Presbyterian  Church  of  Summit. 

Helen  Pomeroy,  3  Glenside  Rd.,  South 
Orange,  N.  J. 

Engaged. — Betty  Amerman  to  Ferdi- 
nand W.  Haasis,  graduate  of  Rutgers  Col- 
lege and  Yale  Forestry  School,  at  present 
in  the  army. 

Born. — To  Virginia  (Cox)  Brank  a  sec- 
ond son  and  third  child,  Rockwell  S.,  Jr., 
on  Dec.  19,  1917. 

To  Elizabeth  (Roberts)  Brown  a  daugh- 
ter, Margaret  Roberts,  July  18,  19 17. 
1907 

Class  secretary — -Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  secretary  (for  ex-member  rec- 
ords)— Mrs.  F.  A.  Pemberton,  10  Liver- 
more  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Agnes  (Vaughan)  Latham 
a  son,  Vaughan  Milton,  on  Nov.  27,  19 17. 

To  Mrs.  Edwy  L.  Taylor  (Helen  Curtis) 
a  son,  William  Curtis,  Oct.  20,  1917. 

To  Mrs.  F.  A.  Pemberton  (Molly  Hardy) 
a  daughter,  Ann,  Dec.  3,  1917.  Molly's 
new  address  is  333  Clarke  Rd.,  Brookline, 
Mass. 

To  Mrs.  H.  B.  Spelman  (May  Noyes)  a 
daughter. 

Emma  (Bowden)  Proctor's  mother,  Mrs. 
James  G.  Bowden,  died  at  her  home  in 
Melrose,  Mass.,  Nov.  20,  1917.  Emma's 
address  is  37  Cabot  St.,  Winchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Charles  Collins  Hatch  (Ethel 
Baine)  has  a  new  address:  Box  K,  Will- 
cox,  Arizona.  Their  ranch  is  called  the 
V.  F.  Ranch  and  she  sends  a  photograph 
of  some  of  their  fine  cattle. 

1907  Unit  sewing  bees  continue  with 
great  enthusiasm  and  have  come  to  mean 
much  to  all  those  who  attend.  Boston, 
New  York,  and  Chicago  have  all-day 
meetings  monthly,  which  are  well  at- 
tended. Fuller  accounts  will  be  given  in 
the  next  class  letter.  New  York  had  their 
October  meeting  with  Ruth  Scott  at  Kew 
Gardens.  One  of  "those  present"  writes: 
"  I  wish  that  every  girl  in  1907  might  see 
our  Ruth  at  home.  Her  house  is  like  a 
burst  of  sunshine  with  flowers,  books,  open 
fireplace,  great  easy  chairs — and  above  all 
the  'homey  atmosphere.'  Indeed  we  can 
all  be  proud  of  our  president  and  her  four 
beautiful  children."  The  November  meet- 
ing was  at  the  home  of  Ethel  Woolverton 
Cone,  and  the  December  meeting  at  the 
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newly  opened  Unit  headquarters.  Bos- 
ton's meetings  have  been  at  Emma  Bow- 
den  Proctor's,  Pauline  Hayden's,  and  Lucy 
Pinkham  Burnham's.  Every  one  present 
gives  fifty  cents  for  materials,  and  this  is 
augmented  by  the  sale  among  themselves 
of  all  sorts  of  food  specialties,  such  as 
nut  bread  and  jellies.  Chicago's  meetings 
have  been  held  at  Stella  Tuthill's,  Isabel 
(Lindsay)  Helmholz's,  and  Eda  (Linthi- 
cum)  McNair's.  In  all  these  places  chil- 
dren's little  flannel  dresses  are  being  made 
for  distribution  by  the  Unit. 

1907  is  doing  its  share  at  headquarters 
too.  Ethel  (Woolverton)  Cone  is  in  charge 
of  raising  the  fund  for  support  of  the  Unit, 
Jessie  (Allen)  Knapp  is  working  there,  and 
Nettie  Strobhar  is  in  charge  of  the  receiv- 
ing and  shipping  room. 

The  1907  Smith  Unit  Fund  is  carrying 
along  its  work  and  had  forwarded  over 
$900  some  time  ago.  Don't  forget  those 
pledges  and  send  some  extra  subscriptions 
to  Hazel  Catherwood,  Hoopeston,  111. 
Watch  the  fund  grow! 

Ruth  Cowing  Scott  has  been  in  Cincin- 
nati attending  her  sister's  wedding. 

Died. — Dec.     12,     1917,    John    Walter 
Hirsch,  aged  three  years  and  five  months, 
second  son  of  Hortense  (Mayer)  Hirsch. 
Ex-1907 

Born. — To  Catherine  (Crowe)  Hol- 
brook  a  son,  Frederic  Wilkinson,  Aug.  23, 
1917.  "  I  now  have  four  children,  Dorothy 
aged  ten,  Melvin,  Jr.,  six,  Marion,  two, 
and  Frederic;  and  they  are  a  perfectly 
splendid  set  of  healthy,  happy  little  Yan- 
kees!" Catherine  also  writes  that  she  and 
five  other  Smith  girls,  who  are  teaching  in 
her  husband's  high  school,  are  sewing  for 
the  Unit  at  least  once  a  week.  Address, 
Arctic,  R.  I. 

The  assistant  secretary  wishes  that  she 
might  hear  from  each  and  every  ex-mem- 
ber of  the  class. 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

"Here's  to  June,  1918,  and  a  royal  re- 
union!" This  joyous  call  comes  back  to 
the  secretary  on  one  of  the  cards.  Don't 
let  anyone  forget  that  this  is  Our  Tenth! 
Full  reunion  plans  will  be  mailed  to  every 
member  of  the  class  in  March.  It's  not 
going  to  be  an  "elaborate "reunion.  But 
it's  a  reunion  for  inspiration  and  service. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Harry  C.  Bon- 
ney  (Harriett  Lytle),  187  Bloomfield  Av., 
Outremont,  Montreal,  Canada. 


Jean  E.  Chandler,  450  W.  149  St.,  New 
York  City. 

Bella  Coale,  174  Valley  Rd.,  Montclair, 
N.J. 

Mrs.  Oliver  F.  Cutts  (Eugenia  Ayer), 

I  W.  Lutz  Av.,  Lafayette,  Ind. 

May  Forcier,  189  Broadway,  Newport, 
R.  I. 

Mrs.  Joseph  E.  Gillet  (Myrtle  Mann), 
401  W.  Washington  Blvd.,  Urbana,  111. 

Mrs.  Stewart  F.  Hancock  (Marion  Mc- 
Lennan), 202  Summit  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  F.  Jennings  (Marjorie  Squire), 
397  Longmeadow  St.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Perrie   Jones,    American    Express    Co., 

I I  Rue  Scribe,  Paris,  France. 

Mrs.  Whitney  H.  Joyce  (Ada  Reeve), 

39  Oakland  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
Louise  Keyes,  care  W.  C.  Keyes,  Em- 

mett,  Idaho. 

Mrs.  Frederick  W.  Lehmann,  Jr.  (Peggy 
Mills),  225  37  St.,  Des  Moines,  la. 

Mrs.  James  B.  Littlefield  (Maybelle 
Kingsbury),  21 1  Bowen  St.,  Providence, 
R.  I. 

Mrs.  William  J.  Marsh  (Rhoda  Rea), 
23  C.  St.,  Niagara  Falls,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Maxwell  Meyer  (Alice  Campbell), 

40  Athol  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Alva  Morrison  (Amy  Gallagher),  3 
Shady  Hill  Sq.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Harold  P.  Newton  (Gwendolen 
Wight),  22  Maher  Av.,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Mrs.  Arthur  D.  Ralston  (Mildred  Var- 
ney),  4708  Abbott  Av.,  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Margaret  H.  Steen,  4310  Osage  Av., 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Eddy  W.  Tandy  (Ruth  Munroe), 
1303  Sassafras  St.,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Helen  D.  Wicks,  25  Claremont  Av., 
New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Owen  B.  Windle  (Helen  Hibberd), 
719  W.  La  Salle  Av.,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

Born. — To  Eleanor  (Malone)  Allen  a 
second  son,  Lee  Sheldon,  June  18,  1917. 

To  Florence  (Thomas)  Dingle  a  second 
child,  Florence  Thomas,  Nov.  30,  191 7. 

To  Clara  (Hughes)  Ferris  a  second 
child,  Joel  Edward  Ferris,  Jr.,  Oct.  19, 
1917. 

To  Julia  (Reed)  Gallagher  a  third  child 
and  second  daughter,  Ann  Goodspeed, 
May  28,  1917. 
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To  Christine  (Gloeckler)  Griffenhagen  a 
third  child,  Paul  Edwin,  Aug.  30,  1917. 
Paul  died  Nov.  6. 

To  Grace  (Kellogg)  Griffith  a  second 
child,  Thomas  Dison,  March  13,  1917. 
Address,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  Beaver 
Falls,  Pa. 

To  Betty  (Gates)  Hubbard  a  daughter, 
Jane  Elizabeth,  April  23,  1917. 

To  Edna  (McCardell)  Leiter  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Edna  May, 
Oct.  8,  1917. 

To  Lucile  (Parker)  Mersereau  a  son, 
John  Garrison,  July  12,  1917. 

To  Edna  (Terry)  Mills  a  second  child, 
Max  Terry,  Sept.  10,  1917.  Address  93 
Second  Av.,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. 

To  Alice  (Friend)  Mitchell  a  daughter, 
Margery  Fuller,  on  Thanksgiving  Day, 
Nov.  29,  1917. 

To  Edith  (James)  Monroe  a  second 
child,  Paul  Seelye,  Dec.  10,  1916. 

To  Laura  (McCall)  Northup  a  fourth 
child  and  second  son,  Laurence,  June  7, 
1917.  Address,  18  Francis  St.,  Malone, 
N.  Y. 

To  Helen  (Reed)  Randolph  a  third 
child  and  second  daughter,  Mary  Fitz, 
June  13,  1917.  Address,  10  Otsego  Rd., 
Worcester,  Mass. 

To  Florence  (Keene)  Stanley  a  fourth 
child  and  third  daughter,  Florence  Kath- 
arine, Oct.  12,  1916. 

To  Aline  (Coursen)  Ward  a  second  son, 
John  Spencer,  Dec.  10,  1916. 

To  Alice  (Walton)  Wheeler  a  third 
child  and  second  son,  Grant  W.,  March 
23,  1917. 

To  Gretchen  (Moore)  Will  a  second 
daughter,  Louise,  Oct.  4,  1917. 

Anna  (Adams)  Taylor's  youngest  child, 
Betty,  died  March  19,  19 17.  She  was 
nearly  two  years  old. 

There  are  now  204  children  of  1908 
graduates. 

Married. — Mary  Elizabeth  Butler  to 
Lawrence  Whitney  Brigham,  Aug.  25, 
1917.  Address,  16  Hitchcock  Rd.,  Wor- 
cester, Mass. 

Marjory  Lewis  to  H.  Emerson  Comings, 
Nov.  24,  1917.  Address,  Douglaston, 
L.  I. 

Rachel  Swain  to  Capt.  Charles  Otis 
Ashton,  Aug.  17,  1917. 


Gertrude  Elizabeth  McMahon  to 
George  Thomas  McCarthy,  Jr.  Address, 
951  Iranistan  Av.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 

Mary  Hodgson  Warren  to  Frederick 
Nickerson  Barlow,  3rd,  July  5,  1917. 
Address,  14  Somerset  Av.,  Taunton, 
Mass. 

Ruth  Egert  Wicks  to  William  Singerly 
McCartney,  Oct.  20,  1917.  Address, 
Woodview  Rd.,  Hempstead,  L.  I. 

There  are  153  married  graduates  of 
1908. 

Ida  Barney  is  professor  of  mathematics 
in  Lake  Erie  College,  Painesville,  O. 

Hannah  (Kummer)  Bortz  is  teaching 
again  during  the  absence  of  her  army 
officer  husband.  Address,  1652  E.  117 
St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Frances  C.  Boynton  is  secretary  of  the 
Botanical  Raw  Products  Committee,  Na- 
tional Research  Council,  at  Bussey  Insti- 
tute, Harvard.  Her  address  is  20  Gar- 
field Av.,  W.  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Phyllis  (Falding)  Bullis's  occupation  is 
dental  nursing.  Her  address  is  197  Dick- 
enson St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Carol  Burpee  is  back  at  Smith,  in  charge 
of  the  music  library.  Her  address  is  2 
West  St. 

Harriet  Childs  is  preceptress  and 
teacher  of  English  at  Burr  and  Burton 
Seminary,  Manchester,  Vt. 

May  R.  Davidson  is  head  of  the  Eng- 
lish department  at  the  St.  Johnsbury  (Ver- 
mont) Academy. 

Ruth  Eliot  is  librarian  in  the  public 
library  at  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Irene  Fitzgerald  is  doing  secretarial 
work.  Address,  24  Franklin  Court,  Gar- 
den City,  L.  I. 

Gladys  Gilmore  is  studying  at  the  Bos- 
ton School  of  Salesmanship.  Address, 
80  Madison  Av.,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Goodridge  worked  as  a  stenog- 
rapher in  the  first  Liberty  Loan  campaign, 
and  is  now  with  the  State  Committee, 
Medical  Department,  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

Ruth  Henry  is  teaching  English  in  the 
Portland,  Me.,  high  school.  Address, 
102  Pleasant  Av. 

Margaret  Little  is  teaching  in  the  Girls' 
High  School,  Boston.  Address,  310  Mass- 
achusetts Av.,  Arlington,  Mass. 
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Helen  Hyndman  has  been  doing  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  war  work. 

Victoria  Larmour  is  assistant  secretary 
to  the  Catholic  Charitable  Bureau  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  Address,  118  Wood 
Av. 

Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller's  husband  is 
in  Italy,  doing  important  accounting 
work  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Betsey  E.  Mitchell  is  a  graduate  stu- 
dent at  Yale. 

Ruth  Parker  has  been  teaching  Latin 
and  history  at  St.  Faith's  School,  Saratoga 
Springs,  N.  Y.,  since  January,  1916. 

Jane  Provost  writes,  "Working  con- 
stantly in  the  Red  Cross  and  other  organi- 
zations for  war  work." 

Helen  (Appleton)  Read  is  "painting  and 
writing  art  reviews  for  newspapers." 

Charlotte  Smith  is  back  East,  teaching 
in  the  same  school  as  Mabel  Judge.  Ad- 
dress, 48  Vine  St.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Louise  Studebaker  is  working  at  Varick 
House,  11  Dominic  St.,  New  York. 

Frances  Swift  has  been  spending  four 
days  a  week  supervising  in  Red  Cross 
workrooms. 

Jane  Thomson  is  doing  publicity  work 
for  government  loans. 

Maude  Tomlin  has  resigned  after  five 
years  as  general  secretary  of  the  Holyoke 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  is  at  home  for  the  year. 

Margaret  (Rice)  Wemple  was  in  Akron, 
O.,  in  the  fall,  where  her  lieutenant  hus- 
band was  working  on  the  problem  of  gas 
masks  for  our  army. 

Carrie  Woodward  is  stenographer  at  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Bloomfield,  N.  J.  Address, 
6  Park  Av. 

Ex-1908 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Daniel  Alexan- 
der (Minette  Baer),  575  E.  Second  St., 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah. 

Mrs.  Frank  B.  Badgley  (Clara  Bailey), 
392  E.  California  St.,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Ernest  R.  Cooper  (Esther  Tag- 
gart),  279  Fuller  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Mrs.  David  J.  McConnell  (Mary 
Bonsall),  948  Clive  St.,  Avalon,  Pa. 

Anna  C.  Mueller,  39  N.  First  St.,  Meri- 
den,  Conn. 

Helen  H.  Herr  is  field  secretary  of  the 
Delphian  Society.  Address,  244  River- 
side Dr.,  New  York. 


Blanche  M.  Peberdy  has  a  leave  of  ab- 
sence for  the  duration  of  the  war  from  her 
position  as  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Yale  Peruvian  Expedition.  She  is  now 
secretary  to  Major  Hiram  Bingham.  Her 
address  is  721  A  St.,  S.  E.,  Washington. 

Born. — To  Margaretta  (McCandless) 
Brewer  a  son,  Robert  Debois,  Jr.,  Nov.  23, 
1916.     Address,  Hingham,  Mass. 

To  Catharine  (Chambers)  Campbell  a 
second  daughter,  Jane  Mather,  1917. 

To  Martha  (Daykin)  Gilchrist  two  chil- 
dren: William,  Jr.,  April  27,  1914,  and 
Sophia  Anne,  Aug.  2,  1917.  Address, 
2914  W.  14  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

To  Grace  (Norton)  Lorenz  a  son,  Ed- 
ward Norton,  May  23,  1917. 

To  Gertrude  (Cookman)  Silliman  a 
fourth  child  and  second  son,  Charles  A., 
May  29,  1917.  Lieut.  Silliman  is  in  the 
Rainbow  Division  of  the  National  Army. 

Married. — Louise  Dickerson  Burleigh 
to  Tracy  Addison  Adams.  Address,  40 
Milton  St.,  N.  Andover,  Mass. 

There  are  forty-nine  of  our  non-gradu- 
ates married,  and  forty-eight  children. 
1909 

Class  secretary. — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Harriet  (Byers)  Deans  a 
daughter,  Emily  Byers,  in  July,  1917. 

To  Leah  (Dempsey)  Earle  a  second 
daughter,  Eleanor  Hammond,  on  Jan.  9. 

To  Susan  (Mason)  Bartleson  a  third 
son,  Robert  Hurlbut,  Oct.  18,  1916. 

Married. — Florence  R.  Lytle  to  Capt. 
Ernest  Towle  van  Zandt  of  the  12th  New 
York  Infantry,  in  June,  1917.  Address, 
248  W.  108  St.,  New  York  City. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Donald  C. 
Stevenson  (Helen  Stevenson),  Herrick 
Rd.,  Riverside,  111. 

Mrs.  Clarence  E.  Swenson  (Shiela 
Bryant),  21  Linwood  Terrace,  Buffalo, 
N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Nelson  S.  Tuttle  (Ruth  Dietrich), 
163  Stratford  Rd.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr. 
Tuttle  has  gone  to  Vernon,  B.  C,  to  start 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  work  in  a  civilian  detention 
camp,  so  that  Ruth  is  with  her  mother  for 
the  winter. 

An  article  in  the  Boston  Traveler  pub- 
lishes dietetic  tables  drawn  up  by  Mar- 
garet   (Hatfield)    Chase.     It   states   that 
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Jane  Addams  has  asked  for  the  use  of 
these  tables  for  the  Hull  House  cafeteria. 
Ex- 1909 
Married. — Hannah  Sargent  Sessions 
to  Capt.  Paul  Shipman  Andrews,  Field 
Artillery,  Officers'    Reserve    Corps,    Dec. 

3,   I9I7- 

1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  88 
Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Anne  Smith  to  Le  Roy 
Kellas,  Yale  1908,  of  Malone,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Marguerite  Cray  to  Ed- 
ward Farrand  Wright  of  Minneapolis, 
Yale  19 10,  on  Sept.  15,  19 17,  in  Plymouth 
Congregational  Church,  Minneapolis, 
Minn.  Marguerite  is  living  at  2304  Pills- 
bury  Av.,  Battle  Creek;  for  her  husband  is 
captain  in  the  Q.  M.  R.  C.  and  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Custer. 

Ethel  Stimson  to  Lieut.  Paul  S.  Seim, 
15th  Field  Artillery,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Aug.  14, 
1917.  "He  has  gone  across  and  I  am  now 
returning  to  Los  Angeles.  My  new  ad- 
dress is  1518  Martel  Av.,  Hollywood,  Cal." 

Born. — To  Helen  (Bates)  Chenery  a 
son,  Hollis  Burnley,  on  Jan.  6.  Helen's 
husband  is  captain  in  the  Engineer  Corps. 

To  Gertrude  (Wilson)  Merrill  a  son, 
Charles  Barrett,  Dec.  28,  19 17. 

Died. — On  Nov.  23,  1917,  Marguerite 
(Brumaghim)  Fleet,  less  than  a  week  after 
the  birth  of  her  baby  boy,  who  lived  only 
a  day. 

Ruth  Mitchell  managed  a  large  farm 
on  Long  Island  last  summer. 

Ethel  Norton  is  teaching  in  the  English 
department  of  the  Pasadena  high  school. 

Jane  Perkins  is  teaching  at  St.  Mary's 
School,  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

Margaret  Miller's  new  address  is  5756 
Blackstone  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Addresses   Wanted. — Edna   A.    Rob- 
erts, Anna  (Sigafus)  Cushman. 
1911 

Class  secretary. — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien, 
232  Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Shoemaker  to 
Ralph  Straub,  now  in  France  with  Base 
Hospital  No.  10  from  Philadelphia. 

Mabel  Ward  to  Herbert  Freeman 
Fraser,  M.  A.,  of  Aberdeen  University, 
Scotland. 

Marian    Yeaw  to   Lieut.     L.    Horatio 


Bigelow,  Jr.,  Yale  and  Columbia  Law 
School,  now  stationed  at  Spartanburg, 
S.  C. 

Married. — Maud  Alexander  to  Ken- 
neth A.  McCaskill,  Oct.  20,  19 17.  Ad- 
dress, 303  S.  6th  St.,  Rocky  Ford,  Col. 

Alice  Godwin  to  William  du  Hamel 
Denney,  Oct.  27,  19 17. 

Jeannette  Kennedy  to  A.  W.  Boulton, 
Oct.  18,  1916.  Address,  308  W.  66  St., 
Chicago,  111. 

Olive  Laderer  to  Albert  Emil  Lawson, 
Dec.  8,   19 1 7. 

Susanna  McDougall  to  Lieut.  William 
Henry  Kite,  Jr.,  330th  Infantry,  Dec.  10, 
1917. 

Dwight  Power  to  Lieut.  Stephen  Town- 
send,  Royal  Flying  Corps,  now  in  France. 

Mildred  Purdy  to  Verne  Purcell,  Dec. 
12,  1917.  Address,  Greenwood,  Missis- 
sippi. 

Harriet  Smith  to  Francis  H.  Bird,  Dec. 
12,  1917.  Address,  1328  Fairmont  St., 
Washington,   D.   C. 

Born. — To  Ruth  (Baker)  Nicholson  a 
daughter,  Louise,  Nov.  6,  1917.  Address, 
26  Ryan  St.,  New  Bedford,  Mass. 

To  Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon  a 
second  daughter,  Frances  Myra,  Nov. 
8,  1917. 

To  Marjorie  (Browning)  Murchie  a  son, 
Charles  Browning,  Nov.  11,  1917. 

To  Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard  a  third 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Hallam. 

To  Helen  (Earle)  Johnston  a  second  son, 
David  Prince,  Oct.  11,  1917. 

To  Eleanor  (Goddard)  Daniels  a  daugh- 
ter, Eleanor,  Nov.  16,  1917. 

To  Emily  (Heffron)  Sisson  a  son,  John 
Heffron,  Oct.  30,  1917.  Address,  270 
Bay  State  Rd.,  Boston,  Mass. 

To  Joyce  (Knowlton)  Zinsser  a  daugh- 
ter, Nancy,  Oct.  29,  191 7. 

To  Doris  (Patterson)  Bradford  a  son, 
Robert  Adams,  Jan.  28,  19 17. 

To  Mary  (Rice)  Moseley  a  daughter, 
Ardell  Stearns,  Mar.  23,  1916. 

To  Vena  (Robinson)  Soule  a  second 
daughter,  Elinor,  Nov.  23,  1917. 

To  Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll  a  second  son, 
Alexander  Spicer,  Feb.  1,  1917. 

To  Katherine  (Wilbar)  Utter  a  son, 
Charles  Wilbar,  Dec.  6,  191 7. 

To  Mildred    (Plummer)  Wells  a  third 
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child  and  first  daughter,  June  Delight. 
Address,  1402  Lincoln  St.,  N.,  Aberdeen, 
S.  D. 

To  Louise  (Weems)  Abbot  a  daughter, 
Mary  Lee,  Dec.  17,  1917. 

Died. — Margaret,  aged  eight  months, 
daughter  of  Vena  (Robinson)  Soule. 

Florence  Baker.  "Teacher  of  English. 
As  commandant  of  the  high  school  units 
of  the  Girls'  Patriotic  League  I'm  talking 
sweaters,  etc.;  as  director  of  the  high 
school  Junior  Red  Cross  I'm  'wishing  for 
the  war  to  end.'  " 

Nancy  Barnhart.  "  Painting,  food  con- 
servation." 

Florence  Barrows.  "Teaching  science 
in  Dover,  N.  J.,  high  school.  Struggling 
with  New  Jersey  red  tape  and  exams. 
Reuning  week-ends  with  Smith  alums." 

Helen  Bowman.  "Teacher  of  German 
and  Latin  in  high  school,  Monessen,  Pa." 

Myra  (Breckenridge)  Gordon.  "Have 
been  knitting  for  my  soldier  brother  and  for 
Red  Cross,  canning,  and  keeping  house." 

Ellen  (Burke)  Smith  has  come  back  from 
Alaska  and  is  now  in  Jerome,  Ariz. 

Katharine  (Burrell)  Sicard.  "Giving 
three  infant  baths  a  day.  I  sometimes 
long  for  the  good  old  days  of  the  scrub  in 
the   woodshed." 

Augusta  Evans.  "Finishing  a  course  in 
dietetics  begun  last  year.  Expect  to  ac- 
cept a  position  under  the  Smith-Hughs 
Bill  for  Food  Conservation  in  Wisconsin 
next  February." 

Alice  (Godwin)  Denney.  "Living  near 
Camp  Lee." 

Mary  Gottfried.  "Worked  ten  weeks 
this  summer  with  Sara  Evans  at  Chase 
National  Bank.  We  have  instituted  a 
Red  Cross  afternoon  here  at  the  school 
(Miss  Hebb's  School,  Wilmington,  Del.). 
Peddled  Liberty  Bonds  during  last  drive." 

Mrs.  James  Nichols  (Ada  Hallett),  5 
Westwood  Rd.,  Somerville,  Mass.  "So- 
cial worker.  Am  doing  social  work  with 
a  child-placing  society  and  taking  a  course 
in  Red  Cross  work,  also  in  dietetics  at 
Simmons." 

Helen  Miller.  "I  am  expecting  to  go 
to  France  one  of  these  days  to  join  the 
Smith  College  Unit." 

Emily  (Hix)  Taber.  "My  doings  at 
present  can  best  be  expressed  by  a  single 


sentence:  'Be  sure  you  are  right — then 
purl  two!'  " 

Mildred  Horton.  "Still  teaching  at 
Technical  High.  Like  everyone  else, 
I'm  knitting  and  doing  Red  Cross  work. 
Just  now  I'm  instructing  classes  in  surgi- 
cal dressings." 

Margaret  Howison.  "Head  of  history 
department,  Milford  high  school.  Am 
to  resign  my  position  at  Christmas  and 
endeavor  to  be  in  style  by  having  my  ap- 
pendix removed.  All  my  spare  time  goes 
to  the  boys  in  khaki,  as  we  are  but  twenty- 
five  miles  from  Camp  Devens." 

Rene  (Hubinger)  Timm.  "Dr.  Timm 
and  my  brother  expect  to  go  to  France 
soon  with  Base  Hospital  No.  1  from  Belle- 
vue  Hospital." 

Alma  Lyman.  "County  agent  for 
dependent  children  and  secretary  of  the 
Nassau  County  Board  of  Child  Welfare 
that  dispenses  widows'  pensions." 

Doris  (Patterson)  Bradford.  "I'm 
canning,  knitting,  and  taking  care  of  a 
boy  who  shows  signs  of  being  a  prize- 
fighter at  nine  months." 

Mae  Patterson.  "Teaching  at  Cleve- 
land Heights,  O." 

Mildred  (Purdy)  Purcell.  "In  Belling- 
ham  for  the  holidays,  then  go  to  Green- 
wood until  my  husband,  a  cotton  planter, 
knows  what  part  he  is  to  take  in  the  war, 
as  he  is  of  draft  age." 

Mary  (Rice)  Moseley.  "My  husband 
is  at  Ayer  in  the  draft  army,  and  the 
rest  of  us  are  here  at  my  old  home  until 
the  war  ends." 

Edna  Robbins.  "Teaching.  Talbot 
House,   Northampton." 

Susan  Sawyer.  "Nurse,  706  Hunting- 
ton Av.,  Boston.  Taking  care  of  children 
with  infantile  paralysis  chiefly." 

Gertrude  (Sexton)  Thompson.  "So 
deep  in  Red  Cross  and  Y.  M.  C.  A.  that 
I   haven't  time  for  'information.'" 

Vita  Slater.  "Teaching,  Tougaloo, 
Miss." 

Florence  (Smith)  Tillson.  "  Benny  and 
Alexandra  keep  me  pretty  busy  but  I  have 
500  jars  and  cans  of  jams,  jellies,  preserves, 
and  vegetables  on  my  storeroom  shelves 
as  a  result  of  the  summer's  work,  and  they 
are  almost  entirely  products  of  my  own 
garden." 
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Muriel  (Spicer)  Carroll.  "A  little  bit 
of  canning,  sweaters,  Red  Cross,  plus  the 
recent  baby." 

Carlotta  Stone.  "Teacher  seventh  and 
eighth  grades,  Stow,  Mass." 

Florence  (Sturtevant)  Norton.  "My 
latest  diversion  from  sewing  on  buttons  is 
conducting  kindergarten  every  morning 
with  my  small  daughter.  She  is  almost 
ready  to  enter  Smith.  We  will  wait  for 
the  Odd  year!" 

Josephine  Thomas.  "Children's  Li- 
brarian, Public  Library,  New  Haven." 

Marjorie  (Wesson)  Francis.  "House 
wife  (!)" 

Elizabeth  Wilber.  "Cooking  and  sing- 
ing; also  teaching  the  latter.  I  try  to  do 
some  of  my  share  of  Red  Cross  work, 
knitting,  and  conservation." 

Katharine  (Whitney)  Kingsbury. 
"Awaiting  orders  to  go  to  Washington, 
D.  C,  whither  my  lieutenant  husband  has 
been  called  by  a  commission  in  the  Sani- 
tary Corps  of  the  National  Army,  with 
headquarters  in  the  office  of  the  Surgeon 
General." 

Mrs.  Edgar  Glass  (C.  Wooley),  West 
End  Av.,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

Esther  Wyman.  "Most  recent  occu- 
pation is  getting  well  from  a  year's  ill 
health,  but  besides  that,  Red  Cross  work, 
baby  things  for  my  friends,  housekeeping, 
and  singing  lessons." 

Isabel  (Harder)  Gebhard.  "Canning, 
Red  Cross  secretary',  knitting  my  hands 
off,  interested  in  American  Fund  for 
French   Wounded." 

Ethel  Hazlewood.  "Cataloger  in  Bos- 
ton Public  Library.  I  am  keeping  busy 
knitting  for  the  navy.  Gray  sweaters  are 
my  specialty." 

Agnes  (Heintz)  Kennedy,  847  W.  Dela- 
ware Av.,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.  "Knitting, 
caring  for  my  son,  and  still  settling  our 
new  house." 

Edna  Hodgman.  "Working  at  the 
Red  Cross  as  room  secretary  one  day  and 
assistant  in  the  garment  department  the 
rest  of  the  time.  Trying  hard  to  keep 
sane  and  pleasant." 

Ruth  (Hess)  Albert.  271  Central  Park 
W.,  New  York  City.  "Have  been  house- 
keeper and  moved  four  times.  Took  a 
course  in  home  nursing.     Otherwise  have 


tried  to  rest  up  after  the  many  shocks  of 
the  last  year." 

Sarah  Holton.  "  Custodian  at  the  Man- 
chester Institute  of  Arts  and  Sciences." 

Isabel  Hunt: 
"Just  at  home  doing  my  bit, 
Surgical  dressings  and  knit,  knit,  knit. 

Am  treasurer  of  the  Women's  Univer- 
sity Club  this  year." 

Olive  Laderer.  "Keeping  house.  Ac- 
tively interested  in  various  local  war  re- 
lief works;  at  the  head  of  the  Women's 
Navy  League  Auxiliary." 

Marguerite  (Lazard)  Fisher.  "Am  knit- 
ting, doing  a  little  war  relief  work,  canning, 
housekeeping,  and  all  the  other  things  Mrs. 
United  States  is  doing  to-day." 

Marion  (Lucas)  Bird.  "Research  and 
French  translation." 

Gertrude  (Lyford)  Boyd  is  back  in 
Scotland  with  her  two-year-old  daughter. 
Her  husband  is  with  the  English  troops  in 
Palestine. 

Margaret  (McCrary)  Boutwell.  "In 
the  mountains  all  summer  where  it  was  so 
cold  we  often  had  frost.  The  children  be- 
came perfect  tomboys.  I  wore  corduroy 
bloomers  and  high  boots  and  loved 
every  minute  of  it." 

Gertrude  (McKelvey)  Jones.  "Knit- 
ting while  the  boys  are  awake  and  making 
surgical  dressings  at  the  Red  Cross  while 
they  are  sleeping." 

Althea  Marks.  "Teaching.  Learning 
to  knit  under  the  supervision  of  five 
faculty,  seventy-five  students,  one  land- 
lady, and  numerous  friends.  'In  a  mul- 
titude of  counsel  cometh  (not)  wisdom.'" 

Julia    Miller.     "Landscape   architect." 

Gertrude  Moodey.  "Teaching  at  Mt. 
Holly,  N.  J.  My  first  year  in  public  school 
work  and  I  enjoy  it  greatly.  I  studied  at 
Rutgers  College  this  summer." 

Doris  (Nash)  Wortman,  355  East  Av., 
Rochester,  N.  Y.  "I  am  keeping  house. 
I've  also  been  doing  some  of  my  old  text- 
book editorial  work,  being  now  engaged  on 
my  third  bit  of  it  since  April.  I  have  not 
knitted  any  scarfs  nor  canned  one  string 
bean." 

Winifred  Notman.  "I  am  leaving  on 
Oct.  6  for  France  as  a  secretary  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  Care  Morgan,  Harjes  Co., 
7  Rue  Scribe,  Paris." 
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Gladys  (Owen)  Kiekhofer.  "Was  in 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  during  the  summer  session 
of  the  University  of  California.  I  make 
surgical  dressings  for  the  American  Fund 
for  French  Wounded  and  have  just  joined 
a  third  committee  for  that  purpose.  Also 
I   knit!" 

Carolyn  Palmer.  95  Brooklyn  Av., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Patten.  "Physical  director  at 
Liggett  School,  Detroit.  I'm  having  part 
of  this  year  off  to  be  with  my  family  and 
my  garden,  a  thing  I've  never  been  able 
to  do  since  I  went  to  college.  It's  a  busy 
life." 

Maude  Pfaffmann.  "Secretary.  106 
Morningside  Dr.,  New  York  City." 

Mira  Poler.  "Head  of  English  de- 
partment, Rockville,  Conn.,  high  school. 
My  Sabbatical  year  of  teaching  is  being 
spent  in  a  new  school.  Every  minute 
that  I  can  spare  from  school  duties  is  being 
given  to  Red  Cross  sewing  and  knitting." 

Sophronia  Roberts.  "Secretary  of 
Tuberculosis  League  of  Pittsburgh.  Fi- 
nancing a  dispensary  is  not  an  easy  job 
when  every  day  brings  some  new  appeal. 
Spent  summer  in  the  backwoods  of  Canada 
recuperating.  Spent  a  week  with  Ger- 
trude McKelvey  in  the  country." 

Anna  Rochester.  Care  of  Credit  Com- 
mercial, Rue  Lafayette,  Paris.  With 
American  Red  Cross  Canteen  Service. 
"By  the  time  you  receive  this  tid-bit  I 
shall  be  on  the  high  seas  bound  for  France. 
We  are  to  work  in  the  Canteen  Service 
and  just  go  wherever  we  are  sent." 

Dorothy  (Rogers)  Barstow,  Wood- 
stock, Vt.  "Minister's  wife.  Girls'  Pa- 
triotic League  and  General  Welfare 
work." 

Helen  Scriver.  "Department  of  At- 
tendance and  Vocational  Guidance,  Board 
of  Education,  Minneapolis.  I  attended 
summer  school  at  Harvard  University  this 
summer.  Course  in  principles  and  prob- 
lems of  vocational  guidance.  Lived  at 
Elizabeth  Peabody  Settlement  House  in 
Boston." 

Alice  Smith.  Care  No.  1  General  Hos- 
pital B.  E.  F.,  Etretat,  France.  "With 
the  U.  S.  A.  Base  Hospital  No.  2.  Began 
work  June  I." 

Rebecca  (Smith)  Chandler.     "  Ran  four 


garden  patches  about  the  yard,  two  relays 
of  chickens  and  one  of  ducks,  canned, 
knitted,  and  minded  children  all  summer. " 

Helen  (Snapp)  Roberts.  "Working  in 
connection  with  Navy  League  and  Red 
Cross  and  doing  work  for  naval  hospital, 
Naval  Station,  Great  Lakes,  111.  There 
are  13,000  sailors  there  now,  and  prepara- 
tions are  being  made  for  22,000. " 

Ruth  Spaulding.  "Am  still  teaching 
mathematics  in  the  Nyack,  N.  Y.,  high 
school." 

Josephine  Stevenson.  "Teaching  in 
Long  Branch,  N.  J." 

Elizabeth  (Sweet)  Whiting.  "At  last 
off  the  Border  and  now  ordered  'home' 
after  a  summer  at  Ft.  Snelling.  Daily 
dreading  the  departure  of  husband  and 
brother  for  France." 

Jane  Swenarton,  Skidmore  School  of 
Arts,  Saratoga  Springs,  N.  Y.  "Teach- 
ing psychology  and  English.  I  received 
the  M.  A.  degree  at  Columbia  in  June, 
191 7.  I  am  now  renewing  my  youth  in  a 
school  where  the  teachers  all  play  field 
hockey." 

Elizabeth  Thorne.  "Last  winter  I 
took  the  Red  Cross  course  in  home  care  for 
the  sick.  This  winter  I  am  assisting  with 
dances  given  for  our  sailors.  It's  tremen- 
dously interesting.  Try  it!  We  need 
lots  of  help!" 

Mary  Tweedy.  "Biology  teacher. 
Knitting  at  all  times  under  all  circum- 
stances, except  for  riding  with  intercol- 
legiate athletic  class  and  a  few  other 
diversions. " 

Mabel  Ward.  Field  student  secre- 
tary, Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Ohio  and  West  Virginia. 
"My  bit  at  present  is  to  cooperate 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  raising  jointly 
$1,000,000  for  our  special  war  work  and 
pushing  real  patriotism  and  service 
through  forty-four  high  school  and  twenty- 
five  college  centres.  Never  so  busy  in  my 
life!" 

Winnifred  (Went worth)  Hooker.  "Busy 
housekeeping,  canning  fruit,  etc.  Every- 
thing necessary  to  being  a  busy  housewife." 

Louise  (West)  Seay.  "My  Red  Cross 
work  has  been  confined  to  knitting  socks. 
There  seem  to  be  so  many  to  work  for  the 
Red  Cross  and  so  few  to  work  for  local 
charities  that  last  winter  a  few  of  us  met 
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regularly  and  sewed  on  garments  for  des- 
titute babies  and  small  children  of  the 
town.  We  shall  continue  our  work  this 
winter." 

Margaret  (Townsend)  O'Brien  has  left 
Albany  for  an  indefinite  period  and  taken 
two-months-old   "Peggy"  to  Georgia,  in 
order  to  be  near  Capt.  O'Brien. 
Ex-1911 

Born. — To  Marjorie  (Fuller)  Emerson 
a  daughter,  Margaret,  Oct.  4,  191 7. 

Ruth  Grey,  M.  D.  "Assistant  in  path- 
ology. Johns  Hopkins  Medical  School  and 
Hospital." 

Marguerite  (Miller)  Grannis.     "Study- 
ing, painting,  and  Red  Cross  work."     123 
E.  92  St.,  New  York  City. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Hotel 
Somerset,  Boston,  Mass. 
Engaged 

Florence  Cooper  to  Arthur  B.  Oday. 
Mr.  Oday  is  First  Lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery,  U.  S.  R. 

M  ARRIED 

Helen  Bartholomew  to  John  Crowther 
Prizer  on  Jan.  12.  Address,  526  Park  Av., 
East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Chandler  to  Lane  Davis  on  Jan.  1. 
Address,  1733  Asbury  Av.,  Evanston,  111. 

Helen  Gates  to  Capt.  Seth  Marshall 
Fitchet,  301st  Field  Artillery,  on  Nov.  io, 
1917. 

Evelyn  Knox  to  William  Huntington 
Russell  on  Nov.  28,  19 17. 

Cecile  Rich  to  Lionel  Robert  Weil.  Ad- 
dress, 743  S.  Court  St.,  Montgomery,  Ala. 

Lucia  Russell  to  Sherwood  Rollins  on 
Oct.  30,  1917. 

Mary  Talbott  to  Harold  Lewis  Bang- 
hart  on  Nov.  8,  1917.  Eleanor  Rosenheim 
was  maid  of  honor,  and  Julia  (Chapin) 
Jamison  191 1  and  Rachel  (Talbott)  Beaty 
1917,  attendants.     Address,   Proctor,  Vt. 

Louise  White  to  Lieutenant  Boleslaw 
Leonard  Dombrowski,  U.  S.  N.,  on  Dec. 
29,  1917. 

Beth  Wilson  to  Thomas  Louis  Robinson 
on  Dec.  22,  1917.     Address,  Alamosa,  Cal. 

Pauline  Jones  to  Edward  Given  Mar- 
quis on  Dec.  27,  1917.  Mr.  Marquis  is  at 
the  officers'  training  camp  at  San  Antonio. 
Pauline  will  continue  her  teaching  at  the 
Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf,  Columbus. 


Born 

To  Lucie  (Barber)  Barber  a  son,  Albert 
Harris,  on  Oct.  15,  1917. 

To  Emily  (Coye)  Wood  a  daughter,  on 
June  27,  1917. 

To  Margaret  (Linsley)  Clayton  a  son, 
Edward  Linsley,  on  Dec.  9,  1917. 

To  Edna  (Roach)  McClure  a  daughter, 
Edna. 

To  Margaret   (Sargent)  Hewett  a  son, 
Roger  Sargent,  on  Mar.  19,  1917. 
New  Addresses 

Eleanor  (Taylor)  Houghton,  219  W. 
Armour  Blvd.,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Louise  (Becker)  Shire,  116  W.  72  St., 
New  York  City. 

Kathleen  (Murphy)  Lord,  Rice  Hotel, 
Houston,  Tex. 

Susan  (Phelps)  Zimmerman,  1853  N. 
Delaware  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Dorothy  Bement.  "Teaching  French 
at  Capen.     Work  at  college,  as  usual." 

Anna  Cliff.  "Have  done  everything 
except  eat  and  sleep  at  Red  Cross  head- 
quarters this  summer.  Am  secretary  of 
the  Langhorne  Branch,  and  have  been 
assisting  in  surgical  dressings  department. 
Have  finished  courses  in  surgical  dressings, 
home  nursing  and  dietetics.  In  the  few 
hours  of  leisure,  I  have  canned  the  prod- 
ucts of  our  three-acre  war  garden.  I 
never  want  to  see  a  glass  jar  or  a  preserv- 
ing kettle  again." 

Uarda  (Clum)  Fisher.  "My  husband 
has  been  commissioned  First  Lieutenant 
in  the  Ordnance  Department,  and  is  at 
Frankford  Arsenal,  Philadelphia,  awaiting 
orders.  I  am  getting  ready  to  pack  at  a 
moment's  notice  if  he  is  sent  to  a  place 
where  I  can  be  with  him." 

Alice  Comstock.  "For  four  months 
this  summer  my  occupation  wras  chiefly 
cooking,  washing,  gardening,  and  riding. 
I  missed  reunion  through  living  with  a 
woman  homesteader  in  a  log  cabin  in 
Wyoming." 

Martha  Dennison.  "The  paths  of 
learning  have  again  called  me,  so  I'm  at 
school,  at  the  National  Training  School  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York  City. " 

Ruth  Elliott.  "Acting  director  of  the 
women's  gymnasium,  University  of 
California,  and  instructor  in  physical 
education  for  women.     The  head  of  the 
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department  is  in  France  with  the  Red 
Cross,  and  I  am  taking  her  place  for  the 
year.  Miss  Florence  Eisenhardt,  for  the 
past  three  years  an  instructor  in  the 
department  at  Smith,  is  one  of  the  new 
members  of  our  staff.  She  and  I  are 
keeping  house  in  an  apartment." 

Ruth  Benjamin.  "I  expect  to  sail  in 
January  to  do  secretarial  work  in  the  Har- 
vard bureau  of  the  American  University 
Union  for  the  duration  of  the  war."  Ad- 
dress, 8  Rue  de  Richelieu,  Paris. 

Helen  (Forbes)  Onvig.  "Helping 
David  cut  his  teeth." 

Sally  Frankenstein.  "Spent  the  sum- 
mer doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  war  emergency 
work  with  Marion  Clark  and  Elizabeth 
Curtiss  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House 
at  Madison  Barracks,  N.  Y.  Am  to  be 
at  Camp  Dix  this  winter  in  Hostess  House 
there  as  emergency  secretary." 

Pauline  (Gardner)  Donnell.  "Board- 
ing in  Oceanport,  N.  J.,  to  be  near  my  hus- 
band who  is  First  Lieutenant  in  one  of  the 
Reserve  Officers'  Battalions  in  the  Signal 
Corps  camp  at  Little  Silver.  Evenings  I 
teach  French  to  enlisted  men  over  at  the 
Hostess  House.  Expect  soon  to  be 
ordered  to  some  concentration  camp. " 

Alma  Howard.  "Assistant  director  in 
the  Bookshop  for  Boys  and  Girls,  Wo- 
men's Educational  and  Industrial  Union, 
Boston.     Come  and  see  me,  1912." 

Isabel  James.  "Secretary  of  the  na- 
tional service  committee  of  the  Women's 
University  Club  in  New  York  City. " 

Laura  (Lattner)  Cary.  "When  Dr. 
Cary  was  appointed  attending  physician 
at  the  County  Tuberculosis  Hospital 
(Toledo,  O.),  I  consented  to  act  as  matron 
of  the  institution.  We  are  enjoying  the 
new  work. " 

Edith  (Midgley)  Eldred.  "Am  knit- 
ting for  my  husband  who  has  joined  the 
Aviation  Corps.  At  present  he  is  training 
at  Champaign,  111." 

Marguerite  Osborne.  "Secretary  to  Mrs. 
L.  P.  Hughes,  manager  of  the  women's 
floor,  Hotel  MacAlpin,  New  York  City." 

Helen  (Palmer)  Rideout.  "My  husband 
left  in  the  101st  Massachusetts  Regi- 
ment of  Engineers  for  France  in  Septem- 
ber, so  I  have  done  the  most  logical  thing, 
returned  to  my  twin!     We  have  an  apart- 


ment together  at  7  Armory  St.,  Spring- 
field, at  which  we  should  be  most  glad  to 
welcome  any  1912-ers.  Besides  house- 
keeping, several  domestic  science  classes 
keep  me  busy. " 

Josephine  Roberts.  "Working  for  the 
district  exemption  board." 

Dorothy  (Stoddard)  Glascock.  "Home 
this  year  with  my  father,  as  my  husband 
has  gone  to  war,  with  the  Medical  Corps. 
My  brother  is  in  France  with  the  Harvard 
Medical  Corps." 

Ruth  (Shaw-Kennedy)  Prime.  "My 
husband  is  at  Plattsburg  trying  to  get  a 
commission.  My  baby  Pamela  and  I  are 
keeping  house  together.  She  is  nearly  a 
year  old." 

Margaret  Upton.  "Assistant  professor 
of  biology,  Converse  College,  Spartan- 
burg, S.  C. " 

Ruth  Emerson  was  sent  to  Halifax  with 

one  of  the  Red  Cross  units  at  the  time  of 

the  disaster,  and  remained  for  more  than  a 

month  helping  to  establish  the  relief  work. 

Ex-1912 

Married 

Isabel  Burnham  to  Thomas  Frederick 
McNally. 

Evelyn  Coulter  to  Albert  Sydney 
Bonner.     Address,  Buchanan,  Mich. 

Isabel  Noyes  to  James  Kenney  Brugler. 
Address,  324  Westchester  Av.,  Port 
Chester,  N.  Y. 

Born 

To  Mary  (Adams)  Varney  a  son,  Newell 
Foster,  on  Dec.  5,  1915. 

To  Florence  (Bates)  Burwell  a  son, 
Lawrence  Bates,  on  Aug.  15,  1917. 

To  Rose  (Colcord)  Weibel  a  second 
daughter,  Mary  Beatrice,  on  Oct.  4,  191 7. 

To  Margery  (Dohrmann)  Delatour  a 
son,  Hunter  Labatut,  Jr.,  on  July  19,  1917. 

To  Marguerite  (Glover)  Haldeman  a 
son,  Horace,  Jr. 

To  Louise  (Hibbs)  Meadows  a  son,  in 
June,  1916. 

To  Ray  (Holthoff)  Needham  a  son, 
John,  Nov.  1,  1915. 

To  Maryon  (Mounts)  Moise  a  daughter, 
Mary  Jane,  on  Aug.  27,  191 7. 

To  Ruth  (Riley)  Potter  a  son,  Gordon 
Lloyd,  on  Oct.  3,  191 7. 

To  Marion  (Roby)  Ingersoll  a  daughter, 
Jane  Roby,  on  Oct.  11,  1917. 
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To  Arna  (True)  Perron  a  daughter, 
Patty  Hill,  in  August,  1917. 

Faith  Blake.  "Assistant  to  W.  J. 
Gould,  Social  Service  Farm,  Great  Bar- 
rington. " 

Miriam  Howard.  "Librarian  in  the 
Lincoln  Branch  of  the  Rochester  Public 
Library. " 

Alice  Moore.  "Am  wandering  the  face 
of  the  earth.  Have  raked  hay,  run  a 
tractor,  and  picked  apples  this  summer. 
Am  now  doing  stenographic  work  in  the 
office  of  the  Pacific  Livestock  Company, 
forty  miles  from  the  railroad." 

Elsa  Richardson.  "  Doing  optical  work 
till  5:30  now  every  day  but  Sunday,  taking 
the  place  of  a  man  who  has  enlisted. " 

Winifred  Smith.  "Nurse  in  training 
till  Jan.  1." 

Elsa  Will.  "On  medical  staff  of  the 
government  hospital  for  the  insane,  now 
called  St.  Elizabeth's  Hospital  (Washing- 
ton). We  have  over  3000  patients,  of 
whom  about  900  are  women,  a  number  of 
the  latter  colored.  At  present  twelve 
army  medical  officers  are  here  under  in- 
struction. Looks  like  a  cantonment. " 
1913 
Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Beatrice  Armijo  to  Robert 
Veazie  Arnold  on  Nov.  8,  1917.  Address, 
260  Valentine  Lane,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Florence  Blenkiron  to  Commander  John 
Schon  Doddridge,  U.  S.  N.,  on  Dec.  24, 1917. 
Agnes  Conklin  to  Lieut.  Arthur  John 
Mealand,  Jr.,  of  322nd  Field  Artillery,  on 
Nov.  12,  1917.  They  are  now  at  Camp 
Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Fronia  Fisher  to  Victor  Pfeiffer,  Har- 
vard 1907,  on  Dec.  25,  1917.  Address, 
214  Lakeview  Dr.,  Collingswood,  N.  J. 

Anabel  Good  ex-1913  to  C.  K.  Paine, 
Apr.  26,  1917.  Address,  916  N.  Harvey 
St.,  Oklahoma  City,  Okla. 

Juliette  Halla  to  Sheldon  Bainbridge 
Smith  on  Nov.  26,  191 7.  Address,  2 
Woodrow  Court,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ethel  Jones  ex-1913  to  Lawson  R.  Jones, 
June  25,  1917.  Address,  361  Stuyvesant 
Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mildred    Kendall   to   Lieut.    Lew   Earl 
Wallace,  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  R.  C,  on 
Oct.  20,  1917. 
6 


Jean  Kirk  to  Howard  Robinson,  Sept. 
15,  1917.  Address,  1844  E.  90  St.,  Cleve- 
land, O. 

Ruth  LeGro  to  Frederick  A.  McLaugh- 
lin, Sept.  22,  1917.  Address,  15  Fearing 
St.,  Amherst,  Mass.  Ruth  Bache-Wiig 
and  Marion  Thompson  were  brides- 
maids. 

Elizabeth  Martin  ex-1913  to  Devereux 
Dennis  on  Oct.  19,  1916.  Address,  28 
Columbus  Av.,  Salem,  Mass. 

Agnes  McGraw  to  Samuel  Keator  Brown 
on  Dec.  22,  1917. 

Winifred  Praeger  to  Walter  Ray  Smith 
on  Aug.  3,  1917.  Address,  4903^  Worth 
St.,  Dallas,  Tex. 

Jeannette  Stotzer  to  Lachlan  M.  Mac- 
Donald  on  June  6,  1917. 

Mary  Taylor  to  Lieut.  James  W.  Cun- 
ningham, Field  Artillery,  on  Nov.  26,  1917. 

Edna  Ullrich  to  J.  Howard  Moore. 

Edith  Week  to  Lieut.  Frank  Enderlin 
Booth,  Dec.  1,  1917. 

Mildred  Willyoung  ex-1913  to  Ernest  C. 
Janson,  May  15,  1917.  Address,  2023 
Elmwood  Av.,  Springfield,  O. 

Dorothy  E.  Wilner  to  Wallace  C. 
Forbush  on  Aug.  27,  1917.  Address, 
Mayagties,  Porto  Rico. 

Born. — To  Alene  (Ayres)  Clarke  a  son, 
Dexter  Ayres,  Feb.  4,  1917. 

To  Florence  (Baker)  Defress  a  daughter, 
Jean,  on  Dec.  28,  1916. 

To  Rose  (Baldwin)  Meech  a  second  son, 
Robert  Baldwin,  on  Nov.  4,  1917. 

To  Caroline  (Clarke)  Ferry  a  daughter, 
Caroline  Farwell,  on  July  4,  1917. 

To  Dorothy  (Davis)  Jenkins  a  son, 
David,  on  June  2,  1917. 

To  Ruth  (Davis)  Steinhardt  ex-1913  a 
son,  Leigh,  on  Apr.  8,  1917. 

To  Eleanor  (DeRemer)  Shanklin  ex- 
1913  a  son,  John  DeRemer,  Nov.  27,  1916. 

To  Hazel  (Gray)  Clarke  a  son,  Walter 
Augustus,  Jr.,  on  Dec.  7,  1917. 

To  Constance  (Fowler)  Leyden  a  son, 
Norman  Fowler,  Oct.  17,  1917. 

To  Dorothy  (Haskins)  Warner  ex-1913 
a  daughter,  Mary  Rozella,  Feb.  4,  1917. 

To  Helen  (Hawgood)  de  Olloqui  a 
daughter,  Jane,  Jan.  28,  1917. 

To  Rosalie  (Joseph)  Leventritt  ex-1913 
her  second  child,  a  daughter,  Rosalie^ 
June  29,  1917. 
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To  Helen  (Kempshall)  Pinneo  a  daugh- 
ter, Katherine  Harriott,  Jan.  4,  1917. 

To  Margaret  (Nye)  Vail  a  daughter, 
Katherine  Lewis,  Nov.  30,  19 17. 

To  Helen  (Snyder)  Starr  her  third  child, 
a  daughter,  Mary  Ann,  Aug.  14,  1917. 

To  Alice  (Woodworth)  Kiewit  a  son, 
George  Arthur,  Jr.,  June  18,  1917. 

Engaged. — Josephine  Beecher  to  Ar- 
nold Davis,  Cornell  1914. 

Flossie  Bryant  to  Dr.  George  Cadwell 
Butler. 

Sarah  Cheney  to  Capt.  Douglas  C. 
Despard,  Regimental  Adjutant  of  107th 
Infantry. 

Anna  Cobb  to  Dr.  Edward  Holmes 
Wiswall,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Marion  Gardner  to  Rev.  Lloyd  R. 
Craighill  of  Auking,  China. 

Virginia  Slagle  to  William  T.  Ham  of 
Los  Gatos,  Cal. 

Helen  Weatherhead  to  Robert  J.  Chute 
of  Toronto,  Can. 

Marjorie  Anderson  is  doing  a  little  bit  of 
everything,  Red  Cross,  tutoring,  library 
and  secretary  work,  and  spends  spare 
intervals  knitting. 

Eleanor  Abbott  is  teaching  mathematics 
at  St.  Agnes  School,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Marion  Adams  is  inspector  in  the  State 
Board  of  Charities.  Her  principal  duty 
is  inspecting  orphan  asylums.  Address, 
431  the  Capitol,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Marjorie  Ashley  is  taking  a  one-year 
course  in  institutional  management.  Ad- 
dress, Brookline  House,  Simmons  College, 
Boston. 

Lucile  Atcherson  sailed  for  France  in 
December  and  will  be  with  Miss  Anne 
Morgan.  Address,  Hotel  Mercedes,  Rue 
de  Presbourg,  Paris,  France. 

Ruth  Bache-Wiig  is  learning  to  type- 
write, besides  being  family  chauffeur  and 
sunshine  in  the  home. 

Cora  Beach  is  taking  a  secretarial  course. 
Address,  62  W.  124  St.,  New  York  City. 

Barbara  Bell  is  a  medical  artist  at  the 
University  of  Minnesota.  "It's  intensely 
interesting  work  and  worth  while.  Also  I 
have  a  good  many  chances  of  seeing  and 
hearing  our  beloved  President  Burton 
and  I  hope  you  are  properly  jealous  of 
that." 
.  Mabel    Bray   is   running   on   schedule, 


tutoring,  "war-relief-ing  for  community 
and  unit,"  studying  shorthand  and  type- 
writing at  a  night  school. 

Ruth  (Brown)  Richardson  is  living  in 
San  Antonio,  Tex.,  where  her  husband  is 
stationed  as  a  Lieutenant  in  the  U.  S.  R. 

Emily  Chamberlain.  "Under  the 
camouflage  of  'children  with  dates,'  I  re- 
peat that  I  am  back  on  the  old  stand, 
teaching,  only  this  year  to  an  invisible 
class  of  100  students  of  all  ages  and  occu- 
pations, all  over  the  state  of  Massachu- 
setts." 

Gertrude  Coit  has  been  seeing  Cali- 
fornia. She  has  just  finished  two  months 
of  work  under  the  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Palo  Alto. 

Helen  Collins  is  assistant  social  editor  of 
the  Springfield  Union. 

Marion  (Damon)  Sylvester  is  running 
a  ten- room  house  on  a  150-acre  farm  and 
taking  care  of  small  Mildred. 

Anne  Donlan  is  teaching  English,  High 
School  of  Commerce.  All  the  Smith  peo- 
ple in  the  building  are  planning  a  Unit  to 
help  Dot  Brown  and  the  others. 

Ruth  Ensign  is  spending  the  winter  in 
Portland,  Ore.,  and  doing  volunteer  asso- 
ciated charity  work. 

Dorothy  Douglas  and  her  sister  have  a 
shop  at  500  Fifth  Av.,  New  York  City,  at 
the  corner  of  42  St.,  a  "half  way  house" 
on  any  shopping  tour  and  a  very  central 
spot  to  meet  your  friends.  Daffy  says 
please  use  the  shop  as  a  meeting  place  and 
come  in  to  see  their  handmade  blouses  and 
simple  summer  frocks  with  absolutely  no 
obligations  to  buy. 

Annie  Dunlop  is  helping  her  mother 
keep  house  for  her  brother  on  his  farm,  an 
adorable  little  Dutch  colonial  house  in  a 
wonderful  mountain  country.  Address, 
Wawarsing,  N.  Y. 

Margret  (Eno)  Percy  is  taking  care  of 
her  two  children.  She  is  entitled  to  a 
service  pin  as  Dr.  Eno  is  in  Toul,  France, 
doing  Red  Cross  reconstruction  work 
among  the  children. 

Phyllis  Fergus  is  busy  with  concerts  and 
publications.  She  gave  a  concert  of  her 
story  poems  at  Fort  Sheridan  and  at  the 
Naval  Station  at  the  Great  Lakes. 

Lea  (Gazzam)  Hodge  is  chairman  of  the 
Northwestern  Junior  War  Work  Council  of 
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Y.  W.  C.  A.  She  has  been  at  the  Hostess 
Houseat  Camp  Lewis  where  her  husband  is. 

Florence  (Geddis)  Loomis  is  at  Omaha, 
Neb.     Address,  3608  Jackson  St. 

Genieve  Gildersleeve  is  private  secre- 
tary to  Henry  Bruere,  vice-president  of 
the  American  Metal  Company  and  director 
of  the  Commission  on  Financial  and  Ad- 
ministrative Reorganization  of  the  Mexi- 
can Government.  Address,  1  University 
PL,  New  York  City. 

Rosamond  Grant  is  welfare  worker  for 
Visiting  Nurses'  Association,  also  attend- 
ance officer  for  the  Faribault  public 
schools. 

Elizabeth  Greene  is  in  the  resource  de- 
partment of  the  Women's  Educational  and 
Industrial  Union.  Address,  33  W.  Cedar 
St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Marion  Halsey  sailed  for  France  Nov. 
24.  She  is  to  be  a  file  clerk  in  the  Paris 
headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Margaret  (Hawley)  Ely  is  at  home  with 
her  husband  and  her  two  typical  "preach- 
er's sons. "  Her  husband  is  with  the  Army 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  at  Camp  Beauregard,  La. 
Address,  131  Beech  St.,  Edgewood,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Marion  Hines  is  associate  in  the  depart- 
ment of  anatomy,  University  of  Chicago. 
Address,  6021  Kimbark  Ave.,  Chicago. 

Eleanore  Holmes  is  secretary  to  the 
executive  secretary  of  the  Women's  Edu- 
cational and  Industrial  Union. 

Geraldine  (Hopkins)  Dodge  is  traveling 
with  her  husband  through  Canada.  He 
is  doing  war  work. 

Lilian  Jackson  sailed  for  France  Jan.  2. 
She  is  on  the  entertainment  committee  of 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Maud  (Jaretzki)  Seligman  is  working 
at  the  Exemption  Board  doing  war  relief 
work.  Address,  121  E.  73  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Alice  (Kent)  Rader  is  in  Summit,  N.  J. 
Her  husband  is  serving  on  General  Fulor's 
staff.  The  latter  is  Pershing's  Chief  of 
Aviation  in  France. 

Marguerite  Knox  is  teaching  mathemat- 
ics in  Montclair  high  school. 

Orpha  LaCroix  is  in  training  at  the 
Roosevelt  Hospital,  New  York  City. 

Edith  and  Ada  Leffingwell  are  living  at 
60  W.  10  St.,  New  York  City. 


Marjorie  Lincoln  is  private  secretary  to 
Dr.  H.  P.  Talbot,  head  of  the  chemistry 
department  at  the  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology. 

Margaret  (MacDonald)  Shenk  is  being 
an  officer's  wife.  "My  husband  is  first 
lieutenant,  Engineers'  Reserve  Corps,  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  expects 
orders  for  France  soon. " 

Ruth  Machette  is  teaching  high  school 
mathematics  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Hettie  McConnaughy  is  instructor  in 
French  and  science  in  the  University  High 
school,  University  of  Wyoming,  Laramie. 

Ruth  Morgan  is  teaching  chemistry  in 
the  Morton  High  School,  Chicago.  She 
is  knitting  strenuously  for  her  two  soldier 
brothers  and  the  Red  Cross. 

Clara  (Murphy)  Tead  is  secretary,  New 
York  State  Committee  on  Women  in  In- 
dustry, Council  of  National  Defense.  She 
is  directing  industrial  studies  and  investi- 
gations. 

Martha  Osborne  is  examiner  in  the  test- 
ing laboratories  of  the  British  Ministry  of 
War  Munitions  in  the  United  States. 

Gertrude  Patterson  is  teaching  Latin  in 
the  high  school  at  Moundsville,  W.  Va. 

Katharine  Perry  is  studying  piano  with 
Howard  Wells  in  Chicago. 

Eleanora  Poppe  is  teaching  English  at 
the  East  High  School,  Minneapolis. 

Madeline  (Pratt)  Long  is  "bouncing 
around  as  usual."  This  time  with  her 
husband  who  is  First  Lieutenant  in  the 
Ordnance  Department  and  stationed  in 
Peoria.  They  had  just  got  back  from 
their  wedding  trip  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
and  Alaska  when  orders  came. 

Susan  Raymond  is  assistant  in  astron- 
omy at  Smith  College. 

Katharine  Richards  is  studying  at  the 
National  Training  School  of  the  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  135  E.  52  St.,  New  York  City. 

Clara  (Ripley)  Evans  has  just  con- 
ducted a  house  to  house  canvass  for  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  also  for  a  Belgium  Baby  Club, 
when  every  baby  in  Palo  Alto  gave  a 
penny  for  every  month  of  his  age.  They 
got  $45. 

Elsie  Robbins  is  second  assistant  bac- 
teriologist, Bureau  of  Health  Laboratory, 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Clara   Savage   is  assistant   editor  and 
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Washington  correspondent  of  Good  House- 
keeping. She  has  been  on  the  boards  with 
the  Provincetown  Players,  thus  gratifying 
"every  man's  natural  desire  to  be  some- 
body else. " 

Marion  Storm  is  private  secretary  to  the 
Argentine  Ambassador  at  Washington. 
Address,  1412  17  St.,  N.  W. 

Inez  (Tiedeman)  Chapin  is  in  Washing- 
ton this  winter,  while  her  husband  works 
for  Uncle  Sam. 

Emily  (Van  Order)  Clarke  is  commuting 
with  her  husband  between  New  York  and 
Washington.  In  New  York  she  is  director 
of  the  War  Service  Bureau  of  Greenwich 
House;  in  Washington,  housekeeper  and 
general  volunteer  for  odd  jobs  in  line  with 
her  settlement  experience. 

Mary  Walker  is  teacher  of  English  com- 
position in  Fairmount  College. 
;i  Mabel  Weld  lost  her  only  brother  who 
died  in  the  Navy  in  June.  She  is  learning 
to  run  her  father's  business,  i.e.,  to  make 
Alpha  dustless  school  crayons. 

Mina  Winslow  is  scientific  assistant  in 
charge  of  the  shells  at  the  Museum  of 
Zoology.  She  lost  both  her  sister  and  her 
mother  this  autumn. 

Mary  (Worthen)  Knapp  is  instructor  in 
charge  of  all  surgical  relief  work  in  her  town, 
trying  to  find  time  to  sew  for  Smith  babies 
in  France  as  well  as  for  those  at  home. 
1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Margaret  E. 
Beckley,  253  W.  91  St.,  New  York  City. 
All  mail  should  be  sent  to  this  address 
until  further  notice. 

Don't  forget  that  the  Unit  needs  every- 
body's help!  If  you  want  to  know  how  to 
help  with  supplies,  donations,  forming 
clubs  for  Unit  work,  etc.,  apply  to  Helen 
Moore,  temporary  chairman  for  19 14,  165 
W.  58  St.,  New  York  City. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Ball)  Blossom  a 
daughter,  Louise  Harriott,  Apr.  1,  19 17. 

To  Lois  (Gould)  Robinson  a  daughter, 
Louise,  Nov.  3,  1917. 

To  Anne  (Deyo)  Van  Buren  a  son, 
Hiram  Hollister,  Oct.  30,  1917. 

Married. — Cornelia  Ellinwood  to  Sam- 
uel Henry  Morris,  Jan.  16.  "At  Home" 
after  Feb.  15,  Globe,  Ariz. 

Mary  Goodell  to  Harold  Thomas 
Mather,  Lieutenant  Coast  Artillery,  O.  R. 
C,  Dec.  8,  1917. 


Hazel  Kilborn  to  Gustave  J.  Noback, 
June  17,  1917.  Address,  1102  Davis  St., 
Evanston,  111. 

Helen  Sheridan  to  Stanley  George 
Gordon,  2nd  Lieutenant  Field  Artillery, 
U.  S.  R.,  Dec.  1,  1917. 

Engaged. — Margaret  Groves  to  A.  C.  M. 
Azoy,  Jr.,  of  East  Orange,  N.J.  Mr.  Azoy 
is  in  the  Coast  Artillery,  stationed  at  Fort 
Hancock,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Leonard  to  H.  Dutton  Smith 
of  Boston,  a  brother  of  Evelyn  Smith  1913. 
Grace  Wells  to  Bryan  Leonard  of  East 
Weymouth,  Mass.,  now  "somewhere  in 
France."  Grace  is  teaching  first  year 
Latin  in  Taunton,  Mass. 

Ruth  Reed  to  Lieut.  Perry  Richards, 
in  the  Infantry  service  "somewhere  in 
France,"  in  times  of  peace  a  lawyer  in 
Plymouth,  Mass. 

Nelle  Robie  to  John  Fisher  Eaton. 
Margaret  Farrand  sends  most  interest- 
ing accounts  of  her  life  and  work  in  Paris. 
She  likes  her  job  and  is  having  fine  prac- 
tice speaking  French. 

Dorothy  (Berry)  Hebberd  has  moved  to 
463  South  St.,  Appleton,  Wis.,  where  she 
is  boarding  for  the  winter. 

Mollie  Tolman  is  placement  secretary 
of  the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions, New  York  City.  Address,  122 
Waverly  PI.,  New  York  City. 

Ruth  Tomlinson  is  teaching  history  in 
the  Kentucky  College  for  Women,  Dan- 
ville. 

Margaret  Beckley,  Marjorie  (Jacobson) 
Heule,  Grace  Lee  Middleton,  Helen 
Moore,  Agnes  Morgenthau,  and  Dorothy 
Upjohn  are  spending  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible in  the  Smith  Unit  headquarters,  165 
W.  58  St.,  New  York  City,  sewing  and 
packing  cases  to  be  sent  to  France. 
1915 
Class  secretary— Barbara  Cheney,  30 
W.  86  St.,  New  York  City. 

Engaged. — Agnes  Block  to  Tobias 
Bradley. 

Etta  T.  Boynton  to  Austin  B.  Archibald 
of  Brockton,  Mass. 

Helen  Meincke  to  John  Carter  Best  of 
Medicine  Lodge,  Kan. 

Dorrice  Clement  Robinson  to  Charles 
Edward  Bell  of  Germantown,  Pa. 

Jennette  Sargent  to  Robert  A.  Drake  of 
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Franklin,  N.  H.  Mr.  Drake  has  just  re- 
turned from  driving  an  ambulance  in 
France  where  he  received  the  croix  de 
guerre,  and  is  now  in  the  Aviation  Train- 
ing Camp  at  Omaha,  Neb. 

Married. — Marion  MacNabb  to  Jay 
Willard  Lord  on  Nov.  29,  191 7. 

Dorothy  Story  to  Leo  C.  Watson  on 
Sept.  29,   1917.     Address,   Indianola,   la. 

Elizabeth  Laird  to  Charles  L.  Ains- 
worth,  Dec.  31,  1917.  Address,  Chippewa 
Falls,  Wis. 

Born. — To  Madge  (Hovey)  Spencer  a 
daughter,  Janet,  on  Aug.  16,  19 17. 

To  Dorothy  (Wolf)  Sprague  a  daughter, 
Mary  Holt,  on  Jan.  3. 

To  Gwendolen  (Reed)  Stuart  a  daugh- 
ter, Dorothy  Chandler,  on  Nov.  3,  191.7. 

To  Dorothea  (Bauer)  Weeks  a  daughter, 
Mary  Frances,  on  Sept.  3,  19 17. 

Rachel  Axtell  is  teaching  Latin  and 
English  in  the  Junior  High  School  of  the 
Bridgeport  City  Normal. 

Etta  Boynton  is  teaching  English  and 
drawing  in  the  high  school  in  Westwood, 
N.J. 

Katharine  Boutelle  is  now  first  assistant 
in  the  office  of  the  Alumnae  Association. 
Her  address  is  40  Park  St.,  Northampton. 

Anne  Bridgers  is  teaching  in  the  seventh 
grade  of  the  Raleigh  public  schools.  Ad- 
dress, 406  N.  Blount  St.,  Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Elizabeth  Carpenter  is  with  the  Play- 
ground and  Recreation  Association  of 
America,  as  are  also  Eleanor  Park,  Jessamy 
Fountain,  Helen  Jones,  and  Lilian  Peters. 
Her  address  is  80  Grove  St.,  New  York  City. 

Ethel  Crandall  is  Boston  sales  manager 
for  the  Safepack  Paper  Mills  Co.  Ad- 
dress, Franklin  Square  House,  Boston. 

Dorothy  Davis  is  doing  general  steno- 
graphic and  clerical  work  in  the  Division 
of  Statistics,  Council  of  National  Defense, 
in  Washington.  Address,  4109  Garrison 
St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louise  Egbert  is  teaching  Latin  at 
Rosemary  Hall,  Greenwich,  Conn. 

Lula  Flinn  is  assistant  manager  of  the 
Petrus  Stuyvesant  Club,  129  E.  10  St., 
New  York  City. 

Louise  Garrett  is  "staying  at  home  on 
the  farm,  acting  as  protector  to  my  mother 
while  my  brother  is  in  the  U.  S.  naval 
service." 


Sophie  Gibling  is  doing  graduate  work 
in  economics  at  Northwestern  University 
and  teaching  music  and  English  in  a  radical 
experimental  school  at  Ravinia,  111. 

Else  (Goetz)  Greene  writes,  "My  occu- 
pation is  still  landscape  gardening,  but 
most  of  my  work  is  done  on  my  husband's 
farms  at  present,  both  gardening  and 
housekeeping." 

Hester  Gunning  is  still  a  utility  social 
worker,  doing  volunteer  work  for  a  settle- 
ment and  the  Massachusetts  Child  Labor 
Committee,  and  substituting  in  the  high 
school. 

Florence  Hanford  is  in  the  cost  depart- 
ment of  the  Stanley  Works,  a  position 
always  before  held  by  a  man. 

Winifred  Hoyt  is  secretary  to  the  busi- 
ness manager  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Roches- 
ter, N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Knowlton  is  investigator  for 
the  Children's  Aid  Society,  Detroit.  Ad- 
dress, 693  John  R.  St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Marguerite  (Tuthill)  Leonard  is  spend- 
ing the  winter  in  Washington,  where  her 
husband  has  a  commission  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Eva  (Adams)  MacMillan  writes  from 
Tsing  Hua  College,  Peking,  China,  that 
she  is  "keeping  house  (with  the  help  of  a 
cook  and  a  boy)  studying  Chinese,  play- 
ing tennis,  taking  lessons  in  Chinese  fenc- 
ing and  boxing,  and  acting  as  accompanist 
for  the  school  glee  club.  The  college 
buildings  occupy  the  site  of  a  former 
prince's  palace;  the  'Summer  Palace'  is 
only  two  miles  away,  and  beautiful  hills 
form  our  background  on  the  west  and 
north." 

Frances  (Michael)  Olmstead's  husband 
is  doing  reconstruction  work  in  France. 

Sadie  Myers  is  probation  officer  and 
psychologist  in  the  Juvenile  Court,  Salt 
Lake  City,  Utah. 

Marian  Park  is  teaching  primary  work 
and  biology  at  the  Dwight  School  in 
Englewood.  She  and  Edith  Waterman 
studied  at  Columbia  last  summer. 

Dorothea  Purnell  is  teaching  French  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H.  Address,  87  Union 
St. 

Eva  Preston  is  teaching  Latin  and  Ger- 
man in  Guilford,  Conn. 

Leonora  Reno  is  spending  the  winter  in 
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Minneapolis,  visiting  and  studying  music. 
Address,  120  W.  22  St. 

Lee  Ramsdell  has  gone  to  France  to  do 
civilian  relief,  the  same  work  in  which 
Esther  Root  was  engaged.  She  writes 
"I  know  I  shall  be  fiercely  homesick — 
Tessie's  coming  back  soon.  So  please  put 
in  a  piteous  appeal  for  me.  If  any  one  is 
panting  to  do  a  Christian  deed  tell  her 
to  write  me."  Her  address  is  Students' 
Atelier  Reunion,  18  Rue  Ernest  Cresson, 
(XIV),  Paris,  France. 

Helen  (Safford)  Reynolds  is  spending 
the  winter  at  241  W.  Hampton  Av., 
Spartanburg,  S.  C. 

Elsie  (Thayer)  Rider  is  staying  at  the 
Brown  Hotel,  Des  Moines,  la.,  until  her 
husband  leaves  Camp  Dodge. 

Dorrice  Robinson  is  teaching  salesman- 
ship to  classes  of  high  school  boys  and 
girls,  of  young  women  unemployed,  of 
store  employees,  and  to  a  night  class.  She 
is  also  holding  lectures  on  food  conserva- 
tion in  the  stores. 

Christine  Ruth  is  still  docent  in  the 
Children's  Museum  of  Brooklyn  and  finds 
it  increasingly  interesting. 

Eleanor  Sackett  is  studying  portrait 
painting  with  George  Bellows. 

Rebekah  Scandrett  is  teaching  oral 
English  at  Hunter  College.  Address, 
454  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Louise  Smith  is  teaching  English 
at  Tomahawk,  Wis. 

Janet  Van  Sickle  is  teaching  history  at 
Miss  Beard's  School,  Orange,  N.  J. 

Ruth  Waterman  is  completing  her 
course  in  the  hygiene  department  at 
Wellesley.  She  "spent  a  glorious  sum- 
mer in  the  Canadian  Rockies  with  the 
Canadian  Alpine  Club,  camping  and  doing 
real  mountain  climbing." 

Hyla  Watters  is  studying  medicine  at 
Cornell  University.  Address,  709  Wyck- 
off  Rd.,  Ithaca,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  W.  White  is  spending  the 
winter  at  the  Bungalow  Apts.,  Redlands, 
Cal. 

Bunny  Wood  is  private  secretary  to  Dr. 
Daniel  F.  Comstock,  professor  of  physics 
at  Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology, 
research  engineer  and  scientific  head  of 
the  Technicolor  Motion  Picture  Corpora- 
tion. 


New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  Collinge, 
58  Henry  St.,  Passaic,  N.  J.  Mrs.  Fred- 
erick S.  Breed  (Jeannette  Mack),  5472 
University  Av.,  Chicago,  111.  Mrs.  John 
A.  Waldron  (Frances  Fitzsimmons),  Prince 
Rupert  Apts.,  Ingraham  St.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Ex-1915 

Married. — Madeleine  Rochester  to 
Lieut.  Norman  Dufheld,  National  Army, 
on  Dec.  31,  1917. 

Born. — -To  Rhea  (Grems)  Inglehart  a 
daughter,  Delia,  on  July  1,  1917. 

To  Jean  (Kaufman)  Block  a  son, 
Herbert,  Jr. 

Died. — Pamela,  second  daughter  of 
Theda  (Parker)  Henson,  Apr.  26,  1917, 
aged  3  months. 

Fanchon  Marguerite  Arthur  is  now  a 
Franciscan  nun,  Sister  Mary  Felicia.  Her 
address  is  Stella  Niagara,  N.  Y. 

Marcia  (Jamieson)  Savage  has  sailed 
for  a  three  or  four  years'  stay  in  Chile, 
where  her  husband  is  to  be  assistant 
manager  of  a  copper  mine.  She  has  a 
son,  Edward,  Jr.,  now  nearly  three  years 
old.  Her  address  will  be  Chuquicamata, 
Via  Antofagasta,  Chile. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Hall,  58 
Corey  Rd.,  Coolidge  Corner  Branch,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

In  Memoriam 

The  death  of  Katharine  Lawrence  King 
on  December  21,  following  an  operation 
for  appendicitis,  is  the  first  break  in  our 
class  and  came  as  a  great  shock  to  her 
many  friends.  Last  year  Katharine  took 
a  secretarial  course  at  the  Bryant  &  Strat- 
ton  Commercial  School  in  Boston,  and  in 
the  summer  accepted  an  appointment  as 
assistant  in  the  Alumnae  Office  at  College. 
Her  return  to  Smith  was  a  great  pleasure 
to  her,  as  she  felt  it  was  an  excellent  open- 
ing and  she  was  surrounded  by  friends 
and  congenial  associations.  She  was 
enthusiastic,  cheerful,  energetic,  and  loyal, 
possessed  of  a  strong  personality,  and 
those  who  knew  her  well  will  cherish 
dearly  the  memory  of  her  friendship. 

Engaged. — Agnes  Betts  to  Lieut.  Hugh 
Waugh  McCulloch. 

Alice  M.  Clancy  to  Ernest  Irving  Kearns 
of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Gertrude  Foreman  to  James  Max  Harb. 

Margaret  N.  Jones  to  John  Dutton 
Little  of  Boston,  Dartmouth  1916.     Mr. 
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Little  served  for  seven  months  in  the 
American  Volunteer  Ambulance  Corps 
and  was  in  the  Verdun  sector  at  the  time 
of  the  German  attack  last  year.  On  his 
return  he  became  a  member  of  the  staff  of 
a  Boston  paper.  He  has  recently  enlisted 
in  the  Signal  Corps  and  is  now  stationed 
at  Camp  Devens,  Ayer. 

Helen  M.  Wheelock  to  Theodore  Barton 
Griffith  of  Indianapolis,  a  graduate  of 
Williams. 

Marguerite  H.  White  to  Hazen  Edward 
Stockwell  of  Brattleboro,  Vt. 

Eleanor  E.  Wild  to  Lieut.  Merrell  E. 
Clark,  stationed  at  Camp  Upton. 

Ex-1916. — Alice  K.  Bragaw  to  Lieut. 
John  A.  Markham,  stationed  at  Camp  Dix, 
N.  J.  Alice's  new  address  is  9  Gillett  St., 
Hartford,  Conn.,  and  her  occupation 
insurance. 

Married. — Geneva  Clark  to  Lieut. 
Herbert  Watkins,  H  Troop,  nth  Cavalry, 
U.  S.  A.     Address,  Camp  Oglethorpe,  Ga. 

Emma  Helen  Hartford  to  William 
Alfred  Nelson.  Mr.  Nelson  is  a  banker, 
president  of  the  Ansonia  Savings  Bank. 
Address,  after  April  15,  235  North  Main 
St.,  Ansonia,  Conn. 

Madeline  S.  Smith  to  Fred  Bradford 
Alger  on  Dec.  1,  1917.  They  were  married 
at  Petersburg,  Va.,  where  Mr.  Alger  was 
stationed  at  Camp  Lee.  On  Jan.  1  Mr. 
Alger  was  sent  to  the  Ordnance  Officers' 
Training  School  at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,and 
Madeline  is  making  a  visit  at  home  until 
he  is  settled  there. 

Marjorie  E.  Wellman  to  Lieut.  Hovey 
Thomas  Freeman,  Ordnance  Department, 
Officers'  Reserve  Corps,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Nov. 
24,  1917. 

E.  Muriel  Wood  to  Lieut.  Caldwell 
Hall  Fisk,  U.  S.  R.,  on  Dec.  8,  1917. 

Hazel  Wyeth  to  Lieut.  Arthur  Franklin 
Williams,  U.  S.  A.,  on  Nov.  17,  1917. 

Ex-1916. — Maude  Myers  to  H.  Clyde 
Caldwell  on  May  29,  1917.  Mr.  Caldwell 
received  his  commission  as  First  Lieu- 
tenant, U.  S.  R.,  at  Ft.  Niagara  in  Au- 
gust, 1917.  Address  (temporary),  Claude 
Apartments,  Annapolis,  Md. 

Born.— To  Ruth  (Selden)  Griswold  a 
daughter,  Jane,  Oct.  n,  19 17. 

To  Evelyn  (Stevens)  Stahlberg  a  son, 
Eric,  Jr.,  Dec.  24,  1917. 


Otherwise  Occupied. — Anna  Alofsin 
is  teaching  music  at  the  David  Mannes 
Music  School  and  continuing  her  own 
musical  studies. 

Dorothy  Attwill  is  a  "student  psy- 
chiatric social  worker" — in  other  words, 
she  is  working  with  mental  patients  at  the 
Boston  State  Hospital  and  finds  it  very 
interesting. 

Marion  Boyd  is  secretary  to  her  father, 
is  taking  two  English  courses  at  Miami 
University,  doing  social  work  for  the 
Church  and  Community  Federation  of 
Oxford,  O.,  and  is  secretary  to  the  College 
Women's  Club.  She  finds  herself  "rather 
well  occupied." 

Frances  Bradshaw  is  studying  at  Colum- 
bia University  for  the  degree  of  Ph.  D. 
She  secured  her  M.  A.  in  philosophy  last 
year,  and  was  awarded  a  traveling  fellow- 
ship from  Smith  College  for  this  year. 

Dorothy  Buhler  is  studying  at  the 
Springfield  Business  School.  Address, 
104  Birchwood  Av.,  Longmeadow,  Mass. 

Harriet  Dey  is  one  of  a  committee  to 
provide  music  for  Y.  M.  C.  A.  services  at 
the  mobilization  camp  in  Syracuse,  and 
working  in  the  wool  department  of  the 
National  League  for  Women's  Service 
providing  knitted  outfits  for  regiments  as 
they  leave  for  France. 

Frances  Eaton  is  attending  the  School 
for  Social  Workers  in  Boston. 

Mary  Fisher  is  teaching  seventh  and 
eighth  grade  history  in  the  Junior  High 
School,  Grand  Rapids,  Mich. 

Elsie  Green  is  teaching  at  the  Onandaga 
Valley  Academy,  Syracuse,  N.  Y.  Ad- 
dress, 121  Seeley  Av. 

Eleanor  Hatch  is  spending  five  days  a 
week  at  the  information  desk  in  the  work- 
room of  the  Fifth  Av.  Branch  of  the  Red 
Cross,  New  York  City. 

Elizabeth  Hazelhurst  is  continuing  a 
business  course  which  she  started  last 
year. 

Irene  Henderson  is  at  1809  Victoria 
Dr.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  for  the  winter 
and  "would  love  to  see  any  Smith  girls 
that  are  out  this  way. "  Her  phone  num- 
ber is  73749- 

Inez  Kneifel  is  a  bank  clerk. 

Muriel  Kennedy  is  teaching  Latin  in  the 
Warren  High  School,  Warren,  Mass. 
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Priscilla  McClellan  is  managing  the 
cafeteria  in  a  Hostess  House  at  Camp 
Upton,  Yaphank,  L.  I.  She  studied 
previously  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  cafeteria, 
36  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mary  McMillan  is  teaching  art  to  small 
children. 

Harriet  Evelyn  Means  is  working  with 
the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Food  Admin- 
istration, State  House,  Boston.  Address, 
Stuart  Club,  102  Fenway,  Boston. 

Margaret  Melcher  is  doing  graduate 
work.  Address,  Box  896,  Stanford  Uni- 
versity, Cal. 

Luella  Orr  is  teaching  history  in  the 
Manistique  high  school. 

Isabelle  O'Sullivan  is  studying  expres- 
sion. Address,  102  W.  75  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Augusta  Patton  is  doing  social  work  at 
the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital,  Red 
Cross  and  Smith  Unit  work,  teaching  a 
Camp  Fire  and  a  Sunday  School  class, 
"and  other  incidentals!" 

Dorothy  Sewell  has  a  fellowship  at 
Bryn  Mawr  College.  Address,  77  Pem- 
broke W.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Abbie  Stanley  is  stenographer  in  a 
Boston  business  house. 

Ethel  Ward  is  assistant  district  secre- 
tary, Bureau  of  Associated  Charities, 
Neward,  N.  J. 

Grace  Worthington  is  preceptress  of  the 
high  school  in  Roscoe,  N.  Y.     She  teaches 
Germanand  physical  training,  and  issuper- 
visor  of  physical  training  for  the  district. 
Ex-1916. 

Jo  Hanna  writes:  "Although  we  do  have 
so  many  varied  interests  I  feel  that  I 
never  want  to  drift  away  from  our  dear 
old  class."  That's  the  right  spirit  to 
have,  every  one  of  us,  1916! 

Lora  Varney  is  Director  of  Home  Serv- 
ice in  Windsor,  Vt.  This  is  a  brand  new 
job  and  Lora  is  one  of  the  pioneers  for 
Vermont. 

1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1  ioo,  606  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago, 
111. 

Please  send  all  class  news  to  the  secre- 
tary, and  all  pledges  to  the  treasurer, 
Augusta  Gottfried,  St.  Mary's  School, 
Garden  City,  N.  Y. 


Married. — Susanne  Busbee  to  Capt. 
Charles  M.  Jones  at  Norfolk  on  Nov.  15, 
1917.  Captain  Jones  is  in  the  Marine 
Corps,  and  is  in  France  at  present. 

Marjorie  Chalmers  to  Earle  J.  Carleton 
on  Dec.  29,  1917.  Mr.  Carleton  was 
Dartmouth  1916,  and  is  now  a  sergeant  in 
the  Ordnance  Department  at  Camp  Dix. 
Marjorie  is  teaching  English  at  Northfield 
Seminary. 

Ex-1917. — Marguerite  Lloyd  to  John 
K.  Rich  on  Sept.  1,  1917.  Mr.  Rich  is  in 
the  Artillery  and  is  in  France. 

Engaged. — Eleanor  Coolidge  to  John 
Wood  of  Brookline. 

Doris  Gardner  to  Sheridan  Colson  of 
Glen  Ridge,  N.  J. 

Rica  Harwood  to  George  C.  Seelye, 
Yale  1914.  Mr.  Seelye  has  just  returned 
from  France,  where  he  was  with  the  Ameri- 
can Field  Service,  and  is  now  at  the  third 
Officers'  Training  Camp  in  Texas. 

Eleanor  Wood  to  Raymond  L.  Thom- 
sen,  Stevens  191 1. 

Ex-1917. — Mary  L.  Dawley  to  John  C. 
Jenkins. 

Julia  Forrest  to  Lieut.  Page  Nelson. 

Born. — Ex-1917.  To  Madeleine  (Mc- 
Dowell) Greene  a  daughter,  Mary  G. 
Payson,  on  Nov.  11,  1917. 

Otherwise  Occupied. 

Margaret  Adamick,  Isabel  Gardner,  and 
Helen  Grant  are  working  for  the  Collegiate 
Periodical  League. 

Marjorie  Allen  is  teaching  English  and 
education  in  Centralia,   111. 

Belle  Atherton  is  doing  social  service 
work  with  the  Children's  Friend  Society 
in  Boston. 

Helen  Bishop  is  teaching  in  Berlin,  N.  Y. 

Laura  Mae  Blue  is  learning  to  market, 
cook,  and  keep  house. 

Beulah  Boyd  is  teaching  in  Wheeling, 
W.  Va. 

Eleanor  Boyd  is  teaching  Latin,  German, 
and  French  in  Steubenville,  O. 

Katharine  Bragg  is  studying  stenogra- 
phy. 

Dorothy  Brown  is  working  for  the  Wo- 
man's Defense  League  in  Tenafly. 

Alice  Bugbee  is  teaching  German  and 
English  in  Litchfield,  Conn. 

Ruby  Burt  is  teaching  science  and  his- 
tory in  Williamsburg,  Mass. 
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Winifred  Chase  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Hudson,  N.  Y. 

Margaret  Comey  is  taking  a  business 
course. 

Greta  Conklin  is  teaching  English  in 
Deposit,  N.  Y. 

Ruby  Conover  is  teaching  in  Ottawa 
University,  Kansas. 

Miriam  Cooke  is  taking  a  commercial 
course  at  Madison,  Wis. 

Hazel  Edgerly  is  teaching  in  Keene, 
N.  H. 

Mildred  Egelston  is  taking  a  business 
course. 

Lucille  Englisch  is  studying  at  the  Amer- 
ican Academy  of  Dramatic  Arts,  every- 
thing from  gymnastic  dancing  to  Shake- 
speare. 

Eleanor  Eustis  is  studying  interior 
decorating  at  Mr.  Walker  and  Miss  Child's 
school  in  Boston. 

Marion  Fitch  is  teaching  art  and  Eng- 
lish in  New  Castle,  Pa. 

Bessie  Fisk  is  teaching  and  studying 
music. 

Marion  Fratt  is  taking  conversational 
French  and  all  the  Red  Cross  courses 
possible. 

Aldine  Frey  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Hazel  Gibbs  is  assistant  principal  and 
teaching  English  and  chemistry  at  the 
Belchertown,  Mass.,  high  school. 

Hulda  Gill  is  teaching  Spanish  and  Ger- 
man in  Staunton,  Pa. 

Martha  Gray  is  teaching  in  Portland, 
Ore. 

Eunice  Grover  is  an  assistant  chemist 
under  Dr.  Edsall  in  the  Massachusetts 
General  Hospital. 

Astrid  Gustafson  is  doing  bacteriological 
and  pathological  work  in  the  Worcester 
City  Hospital. 

Irene  Haley  is  teaching  Spanish  and 
history  in  Washington,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Hancock  is  studying  and 
teaching  music. 

Alice  Harsh  is  teaching  expression  in 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 

Florence  Hatch  is  teaching  mathematics 
in  Springfield,  N.  H. 

Caroline  Hosford  is  teaching  general 
biology  and  gymnastics  in  Crete,  Neb. 

Cora  Howland  is  studying  stenography. 


Nancy  Hunt  is  tutoring  in  Auburn. 

Evelyn  Husted  is  teaching  in  White 
Plains. 

Ellen  Ineson  is  doing  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work, 
training  for  a  secretaryship. 

Helen  Janssen  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Marion  Lathrop  is  teaching  Latin,  his- 
tory, and  English  in  Terryville,  Conn. 

Evelyn  Lawrence  is  in  England  doing 
war  work. 

May  Libbey  is  teaching  history  and 
Spanish  in  Saco,  Me. 

Dorothy  Lorentz  is  working  in  the 
Phoenix  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.  in 
Hartford. 

Christine  McCarthy  is  teaching  in  West 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Florence  McMillan  is  teaching  English 
and  Spanish  in  Wilmington,  O. 

Effie  Means  is  teaching  Latin  at  Delhi, 
N.  Y. 

Thirza  Merriam  is  taking  courses  in 
organ  and  piano  at  Smith. 

Esther  Merritt  is  taking  a  domestic 
science  course  in  New  York. 

Gladys  Mevis  is  teaching  English,  Latin, 
and  French  in  Chelsea,  Vt. 

Margaret  Milroy  is  teaching  history  in 
Houston,  Tex. 

Dorothy  Moore  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Simmons. 

Beatrice  Newhall  is  also  at  Simmons 
taking  a  secretarial  course — with  the  rest 
of  1917! 

Peg  Ney  is  working  for  the  District 
Draft  Board  of  Appeals  in  Cleveland. 

Olive  Nisley  is  studying  medical-social 
service  work  at  the  University  of  California 
and  at  Lane  Hospital. 

Sara  Pope  is  at  the  Boston  School  for 
Secretaries. 

Jeannie  Ramsay  is  teaching  in  Closter, 
N.J. 

Sarah  and  Inga  Ravndal  are  in  Paris, 
doing  relief  work. 

Margaret  Riley  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  Holyoke. 

Florence  Runner  and  Dorothy  Ross  are 
taking  business  courses. 

Elizabeth  Schmidt  is  teaching  in  Brook- 
lyn. 

Vastis  Seymour  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Benton,  111. 
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Deborah  Simmons  is  teaching  in  Cedar 
Rapids,  la. 

Mary  Smith  is  studying  stenography. 

Helen  Springborn  is  learning  to  cook 
and  doing  Red  Cross  work. 

Marion  Stark  is  doing  volunteer  work 
for  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Hilda  Streeter  is  teaching  in  Cambridge, 
N.  Y. 

Dorritt  Stumberg  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  in  St.  Louis. 

Gladys  Swackhamer  is  teaching  his- 
tory and  English  in  Glassboro,  N.  J. 

Marjorie  Swett  is  working  on  the  Chi- 
cago Record  Herald  under  Frances  Hooper 
1914. 

Ethel  Taylor  is  in  the  Theatre  Workshop 
Co.  in  New  York. 

Mary  Thayer  is  working  for  an  M.  A. 
at  Columbia  and  is  studying  stenography 
and  music. 

Hazel  Toolan  is  at  Wanamaker's  in 
New  York.  She  is  in  the  school  and  col- 
lege bureau  of  personal  service. 

Elizabeth  Van  Order  is  training  to  be  a 
children's  librarian. 

Florence  Walsh  is  taking  secretarial  and 
normal  training  courses  in  Cleveland. 

Helena  Warren  is  teaching  English  and 
French  in  Sudbury,  Mass. 

Edith  Webb  has  four  regular  classes  in 
freshman  English  in  the  Portland  high 
school. 


May  Williams  is  teaching  Latin  in 
Victor,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  Wilson  is  taking  a  business 
course  in  Philadelphia. 

Ex-1917 

Harriet  Bell  is  a  library  assistant  in 
Brooklyn. 

Hortense  Bissell  says  she  is  "still  pur- 
suing a  laissez-faire  existence." 

Mary  Keyser  is  studying  interior  dec- 
orating in  New  York,  at  the  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Arts. 

Edith  Mereen  is  at  the  University  of 
California. 

Mary  Norton  is  teaching  telegraphy  at 
the  Western  Union  in  Louisville,  Ky. 

Helen  Pritchard  has  a  clerical  position 
in  the  National  City  Bank,  New  York 
City. 

Gretchen  Schafer  is  studying  vocal 
music  in  New  York. 

Wilma  Sours  is  Senator  Slater's  secre- 
tary in  Albany. 

.  Julia  Tandy  graduated  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati  and  expects  to  study 
in  New  York  this  winter. 

Florence  Tanenbaum  has  studied  at  the 
Montessori  Normal  School  and  written 
for  the  New  York  Call. 

Beatrice  Weil  is  at  the  University  of 
Chicago. 

Constance  Dana  is  reporting  for  the 
Evening  News,  Rutland,  Vt. 


NOTICES 

All  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  North- 
ampton, Mass.  Material  for  publication  in  the  April  Quarterly  should 
be  typewritten  and  should  reach  Miss  Hill  by  March  15.  Please  send 
subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  and  material  for  publication  to  Miss  Hill. 
Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eddy,  30  State  St.,  Boston. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  April  30,  and 
July  30,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  she 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  copies.  She  asks  for  your  co- 
operation in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address. 

If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless  noti- 
fied to  the  contrary,  the  business  manager  will  assume  that  you  wish 
your  subscription  to  continue. 

Florence  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 
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A  CALL  TO  THE  U.  S.  A. 
UNITED  SMITH  ALUMNAE— Salute!  Enlist  your  services  now 
— every  mother's  daughter  of  you.  Make  your  Mater  proud  of  you! 
Here  are  the  words  for  an  Alumnae  Marching  Song  which  the  Committee 
on  Tactics  has  chosen  from  the  number  contributed.  May  they  inspire 
immediate  action  on  the  part  of  the  U.  S.  A.  and  a  quick  and  patriotic 
response.     Produce  a  guaranteed-to-last  song! — Fall  in!     Forward  march! 

Alma  Mater,  we  thy  daughters 

Gather  once  again  to  thee. 
Love  and  loyalty  have  brought  us 

Over  land  and  over  sea. 
Thousands    and    yet    thousands    strong 
Unto  thee  we  raise  our  song. 
Thousands    and    yet    thousands    strong 
Unto  thee  we  raise  our  song. 

Alma  Mater,  thus  we  hail  thee! 

In  our  age  as  in  our  youth, 
Through  the  years  we  cannot  fail  thee. 

Guided  by  thy  torch  of  Truth, 
Golden,  steadfast  as  a  star, 
Follow  we  from  near  and  far. 
Thousands  and  yet  thousands  strong 
Unto  thee  we  raise  our  song. 

Marie  von  H.  Byers  1916. 

The  time  limit  for  sending  of  contributions  has  been  extended  from  that 
given  in  the  last  Quarterly  (Feb.  20)  to  May  1,  1918.  Please  send  all 
contributions  to  F.  M.  Eis,  184  Elm  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 

THE  INAUGURATION  OF  PRESIDENT  NEILSON 

The  date  of  the  inauguration  has  been  set  for  Thursday,  June  13,  the  first  day  of 
Commencement  week.  The  committee  on  arrangements  has  not  yet  been  appointed, 
but  we  have  permission  to  state  that  it  will  be  a  simple,  "family"  party,  with  ex-Presi- 
dent Eliot  of  Harvard  as  the  only  speaker  from  outside  the  College.  Further  informa- 
tion will  appear  in  the  April  Quarterly. 

ROOMS  FOR  COMMENCEMENT 

As  usual,  the  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  at 
Commencement.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions  should  make  applications 
for  these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom  also  payment  should  be 
made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  reunion  classes  as  possible  in  the 
order  of  their  seniority.  For  the  five  days  or  less  time  the  price  of  board  and  room  will 
be  eight  dollars.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsible  for 
the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before  June  1. 
After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  directly  to 
the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion  classes  will  be  as- 
signed to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the  applica- 
tions have  been  received.     So  far  as  possible,  alumnae  who  expect  to  be  present  for  only 
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a  day  or  two  should  engage  places  off  the  campus,  reserving  the  campus  rooms  for  alum- 
nae who  remain  during  the  whole  or  the  greater  part  of  the  Commencement  period. 

The  campus  rooms  will  be  open  as  usual  after  luncheon  on  Friday  before  Commence- 
ment. 

Secretaries  of  the  reunion  classes  and  members  of  classes  not  holding  reunions  should 
make  applications  as  early  as  possible  to  the  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall. 

SENIOR  DRAMATICS,   1918 

Applications  will  not  be  received  until  April  i,  1918.  Every  application  received 
after  that  date  will  be  considered  a  final  order  for  tickets  and  no  request  to  confirm  the 
application  will  be  made.  Each  alumna  who  applies  will  be  held  responsible  for  the  price 
of  the  ticket  unless  she  cancels  the  application  before  June  1. 

The  price  of  ticket  desired  should  be  indicated  in  the  application.  The  prices  for 
Thursday  evening,  June  14,  are  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  $.75,  and  for  Friday  evening,  June  15, 
$2.00,  $1.50,  $1.00,  and  $.75.  Each  alumna  may  apply  for  only  one  ticket  for  Friday 
evening,  as  the  Friday  tickets  are  so  limited  and  the  demand  so  great,  but  extra  tickets 
may  be  requested  for  Thursday.  Money  may  be  sent  with  the  application,  or  may  be 
paid  when  securing  the  tickets  on  arrival  in  Northampton,  in  College  Hall. 

At  5  o'clock  on  the  day  of  the  performance  all  unclaimed  tickets  will  be  sold,  unless 
word  has  been  received  to  hold  them  later  at  the  box  office. 

The  play  this  year  will  be  "The  Winter's  Tale. " 

Florence  Homer  Snow,  General  Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton. 

TO  ALUMNAE  ENGAGED  IN  HISTORICAL  WORK 

Alumnae  who  have  obtained  advanced  degrees  in  history  or  who  have  published 
any  historical  work  and  who  have  not  already  notified  the  History  Department  of  the 
College  concerning  such  work  are  urged  to  give  the  facts  of  interest  to  Miss  M.  B.  Fuller, 
corresponding  secretary,  Department  of  History,  Smith  College. 

LANTERN  SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings 
and  college  life.  Pictures  of  President  Neilson  and  the  Smith  Unit  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  set.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General 
Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 

REPRODUCTIONS  OF  BAS-RELIEF 

Small  bronze  reproductions  of  the  bronze  bas-relief  of  President  Seelye,  presented  by 
the  Class  of  1904  as  its  decennial  gift  to  the  College,  may  be  had  by  sending  $2.00  to  Miss 
Florence  Snow,  College  Hall,  Northampton. 

COLLEGE   PIN 

Alumnae  desiring  to  procure  college  pins  may  send  to  Miss  Mary  Eastman,  Smith 
College,  for  an  order  upon  Tiffany  &  Co.,  who  will  forward  the  pin  upon  receipt  of  the 
order  and  the  price  of  the  pin.  The  price  of  the  pin  is  $3.50,  with  full  name  and  safety 
clasp. 

"THE  CAMPUS  CAT" 

Copies  of  this  new  anonymous  publication,  appearing  "when  the  spirit  moves,"  brim 
full  of  campus  mirth,  may  be  obtained  by  sending  a  self-addressed  envelope  and  four 
cents  in  stamps  to  The  Campus  Cat,  Care  of  the  Alumnae  Office,  College  Hall,  Northamp- 
ton, Mass.  The  Alumnae  Office  is  not  sponsoring  the  Cat,  but  is  glad  to  be  of  convenience 
to  its  modest  editors. 
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IMPORTED  and 
DOMESTIC  LINGERIE 
at  McCUTCH  EON'S 

This  is  one  of  the  most  complete  Lingerie  departments  in  the  country  and 
includes  a  wonderful  collection  of  French  hand-embroidered  goods  as  well  as 
Madeira,  Philippine,  American,  etc.  We  are  able  to  offer  these  at  prices 
that  are  certainly  very  favorable  to  our  patrons. 


French  Chemises,"  85c,  $1.25,  1.75,  1.85, 
1.95,  2.50  and  up. 

French  Combinations,  $2.25  up  to  10.50. 
French  and  Philippine  Gowns,  #1.95, 
2-25,  2.95,  3.95,  5.50,  6.95  and  up. 

French  Skirts,  $1.95,  2.25,  3.50,  4.50,  6.50 
and  up. 

French  Drawers,  $1.10, 1.25,  1.50, 1.75,  2.25, 
3.25  and  up. 


Envelope  Chemises,  Hand-Scalloped,  sizes 
36  to  42.     #1.95  and  up. 

Domestic  Gowns  of  Cotton  Crepe,  Picot 
edge,  hemstitched  in  Blue,  Pink  or  White,  14 
to  17  inches,  $1.50.  Lace-trimmed,  $1.35  to 
3-7S- 

Domestic  Drawers,  Lace  and  Embroidery- 
trimmed,  75c  to  $3.75. 


Orders  by  Mail  Given  Special  Attention 

James   McCutcheon    &    Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


Minimi mm  niiiiiiiiiiiimiiii; 


lO  make 
sure  against 
imitations 
always  look 
for  the  name 

PROPHYLACTIC 

and  the 
Yellow  Box 
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BUTLER  &  ULLMAN 

Formerly  H.  W.  Field 

Jflortst* 


We  grow 
our  Flowers 


That's  why 
they're  Fresh 


MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites  AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES  to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 
Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five    cents 

BEST  CATERING   IN   NORTHAMPTON 


Plymouth    Inn 

NORTHAMPTON    ::  MASSACHUSETTS 


American  and  European  Plans 

<|  The  environment  of  this  modern  hotel  is 
superb,  appealing  to  a  refined  and  exclusive 
clientele,  located  in  the  heart  of  the  residen- 
tial district  and  adjoining  Smith  College 
Campus.  Cuisine  of  unvarying  excellence. 
Unexcelled  accommodations.  Close  proximity 
to  the  theatre,  stores  and  garage. 

WILLARD  A.  SENNA,  Manager 


tEfje  gllumnae  tousle 

8  JBebforb  terrace,  JJortfjampton,  iWagg. 

J  I: 

^.i ...  ^ij 

Jfor  Visitina  aiumnat  anb  Efjeir  jfritntis 

THE   GEORGE   FRY   CO. 

Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Jewelers 

119  South  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Class  Day  Invitations  and  Programs,  Wedding 

Invitations,  Dance  Programs,  Menus 

Class  Pins  Glass  Rings  Medals  Cups 

Engravers  of  Smith  College  Commencement 
Invitations,  Programs,  and  Junior  Prom 
Programs  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  and  former 
students  who  wish  assistance  in  secur- 
ing teaching  or  non-teaching  positions. 

Address  : 
HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director,  or 
HELEN    BARNUM,    Secretary, 

College  Hall,  :  Northampton,  Mass. 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quartpri-Y 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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GERMAN 
WAR   PRACTICE 

Destruction  of  the  Library 

of  the  University  of  Louvain 


From  an  article  in  the  London  Times  of  November  4,  1915,  by  M.  E.  Durham, 
quoting  Professor  Leon  Van  der  Essen,  who  had  recently  seen  the  librarian, 
Professor  Delannoy,  who  went  to  the  spot  August  27,  1914,  to  see  whether  any- 
thing could  be  saved: 

"The  Germans  did  not  penetrate  the  building,  but  contented  themselves  with 
smashing  the  main  window  looking  on  the  Vieux  Marche.  Through  that 
window  they  introduced  some  inflammable  liquid  and  fired  a  few  shots, 
causing  an  immediate  explosion. 

"On  the  night  of  Tuesday,  the  25th,  a  father  of  the  Josephite  College,  which 
is  located  a  few  yards  from  the  spot  where  the  Germans  smashed  the  main 
window,  called  the  attention  of  the  commanding  officer  to  the  fact  that  the 
building  he  was  going  to  destroy  was  the  University  Library.  The  officer 
replied,  textually,  'Es  ist  Befehll'  [It  is  the  order.]  It  was  then  11  p.  m. 
These  are  the  facts." 

That  our  own  Universities  and  Libraries  have  not  suffered  the  fate 
of  Louvain  is  due  to  the  unbroken  line  of  our  Allies.  To  secure 
to  all  peoples,  great  and  small,  self-government  and  the  peaceful 
use  of  learning,  the  United  States  is  at  war. 

SCHOLARS  may  help  by  saving  now  to  buy  Liberty 
Bonds  for  themselves  and  counselling  others  to  do  so. 


LIBERTY   LOAN   COMMITTEE    OF   NEW   ENGLAND 

Liberty  Building,  Boston 


/(  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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BOOKS 


MAGAZINES 


CATALOGS 


PRINTING 


OUR    SPECIALTY:    PROMPT    SERVICE 


RUMFORD  PRESS 


CONCORD 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 


The  Smith  College  Song  Book 

1915  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  $1.60;  Paper,  $1.00. 

Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service 

College  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  75c,  postpaid;  Half  Morocco 
$1.00  postpaid 

Price  list  of  Songs  and  Part -Songs  on  request 

Address 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Abe  You  in  Touch  with  College  ? 
Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a  Year 


Eleanor  P.  Spencer — Editor-ill-chief 
Elizabeth  Miner]  Lawrence  House  —  Business  ManaKer 


The  Delicious  COFFEE  which  is  now  being 

served  to  Smith  College  students 

may  be  had  of  your  Grocer. 

Ask  for 

"CONSTITUTION"  COFFEE 

35c  Per  Pound 

E.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON  WORCESTER  DETROIT 


FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO 
ALL  MAGAZINES 


SEND  TO 


Gladys  Smith  Duffee  1907 
Box  203,  Marshfield,  Mass. 


NOTE:  I  will  give  ten  cents  to  the  Smith  Relief 
Unit,   for  each  subscription    received. 


It  helps  if  yon  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers 
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Strength  and  Beauty 
Durability  and  Elegance 
Usefulness  and  Dignity 

are  essential  to  a  college  building.  The  art  of  the 
architect  must  be  properly  interpreted  in  brick 
and  stone  and  wood  by  a  competent  builder. 
Experience  and  skill  are  essential. 


□ 


□ 


CASPER  RANGER  CONSTRUCTION  CO. 

Builders  of  high  class  structures  for  nearly  forty  years 
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The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fireproof  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Winter 
Basketball  Field.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar  and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  Outdoor  life — ■ 
hockey,  basketball,  tennis, 
riding,  golf. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Head 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


Andover 
Massachusetts 


Abbot  Academy 

Fo— .Jed  1828  A     SCHOOL     FOR     GIRLS  23  Miles  from  Boston 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.    Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss   Burnham  in   1887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.   Thompson,   Headmistress 

Northampton  Massachusetts 
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MUSIC 


C.  W.  THOMPSON  &  CO. 

Publishers  of 

Smith  College  Songs,  cloth Net    $1 .50 

Smith  College  Songs,  paper Net    $1.00 

Sakuntala.    By  Louis  A.  Coerne Net    -S2.00 

MUSIC  TO   SMITH   COLLEGE    SENIOR 
DRAMATICS 

The  Pretenders.    1908 Net  S1.00 

A  Winter's  Tale.    1910 Net  $1.00 

The  Merchant  of  Venice.    1911 Net  $1.00 

Macbeth.    1912 Net  $1.00 

The  Taming  of  the  Shrew.     1913 Net  S1.00 

All  the  Choruses,  Vocal  and  Piano  Compositions 

published  under  the  auspices  of  the 

Smith  College  Glee  Club 

NEW    QUARTERS 

2  B  Park  Street  Boston 

Massachusetts 


WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  women  holding  responsible  positions 
in  business  offices?  Banks,  commercial 
houses,  corporations,  foundations  and  all 
kinds  of  organizations  are  liberal  users  of 
the  talents  of  women. 

Do  you  realize  that  it  is  the  preliminary 
training,  in  a  good  business  school,  that 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  and 
hold  such  positions? 

A  few  months  given  now  to  the  techni- 
cal training  that  is  necessary  for  success 
in  business  will  amply  repay  the  small 
cost  involved. 

INTERVIEW  OR  WRITE  MR.  MILLER. 


MILLER    SCHOOL 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building 

Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 

NEW    YORK 


FOR   WOMEN  ONLY 


HOTEL    RUTLEDGE 


Lexington  Ave.,  cor.  30th  St. 


New  York  City 


"In  the  Heart  of  Things' 

Every  Room  an  Outside  Room 

RATES:    American    Plan    (Including    Meals)  Room 
with  Use  of  Bath,  $2.00  and  $2.50.     Room  with 
Private  Bath,  $2.50  and  $3.00. 

European  Plan    (Without  Meals)  Room  with 
Use  of  Bath,    $1.00  and  $1.50.       Room 
with  Private  Bath,  $1.50  and  $2.00. 

Special  Weekly  Rales 

/ 


/ 


20% 

DISCOUNT 
COUPON 


Detach  counon  and  present  same  upon  register 
ing  and  receive  a  20%  discount  on  your  hotel 
and  restaurant  accommodations 


/       On  Hotel  and  Restau- 
rant Accommodations. 


MR.  CHAS.  MORTON  BELLAK 
Director 


HOTEL  RUTLEDGE 

For  Women  Only 


Lexington  Ave.  and  30th  St.,  New  York  City 
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Won't  Mamma  be  S'prised  ? 


"Pour  it  out  of  the  Safety  Bag,"  Dorothy  says. 
"Put  hot  water  on  it,"  says  Nan. 
"Won't  mamma  be  s'prised  ?"  Bobbie  says. 

Mamma  is  down  town  shopping,  and  the  three,  afraid  she  will  not  be 
back  in  time  to  make  the  promised  Jell-O  dessert,  are  making  it  themselves. 


JELL" 


is  probably  the  only  fine  dessert  that  requires  no  work 
at  all  in  its  preparation. 

"it  gives  one,"  a  Chicago  lady  says,  "more  spells 
of  rest  than  anything  else  ever  did.  " 

The  Jell-O  "Safety  Bag,"  made  of  waxed  paper 
and  air-tight,  encloses  Jell-O  inside  the  package,  keep- 
ing it  pure  and  sweet  and  preserving  the  fruit  flavor  in 

full  strength. 

There  are  seven  flavors :  Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon, 
Orange,  Cherry,  Peach,  Chocolate.  Each  in  a  package  by  itself, 
10  cents  at  any  grocery  or  any  general  store. 

The  new  Jell-O  Book,  just  out,  describes  new  Jell-O  salads, 
"whips,"  knickknacks,  and  dainties  of  almost  unlimited  variety. 
Recipes  for  every-day  salads  and  desserts  are  given  first 
place  in  it,  of  course,  and  particularly  the  new  things  in  fruity 
Jell-O  desserts.  A  copy  will  be  sent  to  you  free  if  you  will  send 
us  your  name  and  address. 
THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY,  LeRoy,  N.Y.,  and  Bridgeburg.  Ont. 
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Strength  and  Beauty 
Durability  and  Elegance 
Usefulness  and  Dignity 

are  essential  to  a  college  building.  The  art  of  the 
architect  must  be  properly  interpreted  in  brick 
and  stone  and  wood  by  a  competent  builder. 
Experience  and  skill  are  essential. 
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Hosiery 


Reg  us  Pat  Office 


OF  FINEST   SILK 

Reflects  the  best  values — therein  lies  the  greatest  economy 
For  Men  and  Women 


This  trade  mark  identifies  them  at  good  shops  everywhere 

Emery -Beers  Company  Inc., 
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The  work  for  the  course  in  "Hospital  Laboratory  Technic"  is  done  partly  in  the  chemical 
laboratory  and  partly  in  the  biological  laboratory.  The  students  in  the  above  picture  are  making 
tests  in  the  chemical  laboratory.     [See  page  203.] 


since  September  the  students  have  been  making  surgical  dressings  for  the  orthopedic  hospitals 
of  which  Major  Goldthwait  is  in  charge.  He  has  recently  asked  that  we  substitute  regular  Red 
Cross  dressings  and  that  we  make  all  necessary  adjustments  with  the  Red  Cross.  The  making  of 
the  dressings  will  be  under  the  College  branch,  which  has  instructions  from  the  New  England 
division.  Front  line  packets  are  to  be  made,  and  Miss  Speer,  a  Red  Cross  nurse,  has  been  engaged 
to  give  instruction. 
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A  FAMILY  REJOICING 

Ada  Comstock 
Dean  of  Smith  College 

If  there  were  no  war,  this  June  would  see  pomp  and  circumstance  at 
Smith  College.  To  a  Commencement  of  at  least  the  usual  gaiety  would 
be  added  an  inauguration  as  truly  expressive  as  possible  of  the  pride  and 
happiness  of  the  College  in  its  new  president.  There  would  be  delegates 
from  other  colleges  and  universities,  American  and  European;  bright 
hoods  and  honorary  degrees;  occasion  added  unto  occasion.  Not  be- 
cause we  have  less  to  rejoice  in,  but  because  the  times  are  what  they  are, 
the  celebration  will  take  another  form.  Inauguration  and  Commence- 
ment, each  shorn  of  its  unessential  festivities,  will  occupy  consecutive 
days.  The  delegates  and  guests  will  be  representatives  of  our  own 
alumnae  association  and  alumnae  clubs.  The  whole  occasion  will  have 
the  character  of  a  family  rejoicing,  a  family  reunion. 

In  brief  and  in  general,  this  is  the  plan.  On  the  evening  of  Wednesday, 
June  12,  the  Carmen  Saeculare,  sung  by  students  of  the  Department  of 
Latin;  the  Inauguration  on  Thursday  morning,  followed  by  a  luncheon 
for  delegates  and  guests;  a  concert  on  Thursday  afternoon,  with  an  in- 
terval left  for  the  alumnae  meeting,  if  the  Alumnae  Association  so  decrees; 
a  reception  by  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  on  Thursday  evening  for 
alumnae,  and  for  the  parents  and  guests  of  the  seniors;  Commencement 
on  Friday  morning;  the  Alumnae  Assembly  Friday  afternoon;  class  sup- 
pers Friday  evening. 

Here  are  only  two  days,  but  we  hope  that  they  may  be  two  days  of 
intense,  if  unostentatious,  happiness  and  rejoicing.  Never  was  there 
more  reason  to  be  proud  of  all  that  the  College  has  done  in  the  past, 
never  more  ground  for  hope  for  the  future.  It  is  a  family  celebration 
which  we  are  planning,  with  all  that  the  term  implies  in  the  way  of  privacy 
and  simplicity  and  warmth  of  feeling.  How  shall  I  say  that  the  alumnae 
are  welcome,  when,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  are  essential?  For  they  are 
the  family. 


REPORT  OF  THE   ALUMNAE   COUNCIL 


February  191 8 

The  midwinter  session  of  the  Alumnae  Council  of  Smith  College  was 
held  in  Northampton  from  February  12  to  February  14.  The  usual 
plan  of  having  the  session  at  the  time  of  Washington's  Birthday  was 
changed  in  order  that  it  might  coincide  with  the  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  on  February  15.  In  spite  of  the  hazards  of  winter  transportation, 
more  alumnae  than  ever  before  responded  to  the  opportunity  to  "further 
the  best  interests  of  Smith  College" — not  at  all  in  heedless  contradiction 
of  the  policy  of  the  Government,  but  in  serious  appreciation  of  the  need 
of  giving  intelligent  support  to  educational  institutions. 

The  Council  was  called  to  order  after  chapel  on  Tuesday  morning,  in 
the  Faculty  Room  in  Seelye  Hall.  Mrs.  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees  1888,  Vice- 
president  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  presided  over  the  meetings  in  the 
absence  of  the  president,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896,  who  had 
suddenly  been  called  to  Europe  with  her  husband  a  few  days  before. 
Miss  Carolyn  Tucker  1907,  recently  appointed  secretary  of  the  Associa- 
tion, acted  as  secretary  for  the  meetings.  The  roll  calls  were  answered 
by  87  councillors  as  follows: 


Alumnae  Trustees 
Miss  Marguerite  M.  Wells  95 
Miss  Ellen  T.  Emerson  01 

Former  Alumnae  Trustees 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  83 
Miss  Charlotte  C  Gulliver  83 
Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer  84 
Mrs.  Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin  87 
Mrs.  Lucia  Clapp  Noyes  81 
Miss  Ada  L.  Comstock  97 

Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association 
Mrs.  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees  88 
Mrs.  Mary  Rankin  Wardner  92 
Miss  Carolyn  V  Tucker  07 
Miss  Adelaide  Witham  95 
Dr.  Alice  W.  Tallant  97 
Mrs.  Bertha  Groesbeck  Haskell  00 
Miss  Helen  C  Gross  05 
Mrs.  Jean  Johnson  Goddard  11 
Miss  Louise  Michael  12 
Miss  Nellie  J.  M.  Oiesen  13 

General  Secretary 
Miss  Florence  H.  Snow  04 

Editor-in-Chief  of  the  Quarterly 
Miss  Edith  N.  Hill  03 

Club  Representatives 
Berkshire  County:  Miss  Annie  B.  Jackson  82 
Boston:  Mrs.  Mabel  Chick  Foss  05 
Miss  Ruth  V.  Emerson  12 
Bridgeport:  Miss  Katherine  W.  Wood  14 
Buffalo:  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Seabury  Guthrie  90 
Chicago:   Mrs.  Albertine  Flershem  Valentine  97 
Cincinnati:  Mrs.  Grace  Kramer  Wachman  14 
Cleveland:  Miss  Mary  E.  Raymond  91 


Eastern  Conn. :  Mrs.  Louise  Woodward  Haskel!  83 
Eastern  N.  Y.:  Mrs.  Bertha  Robe  Conklin  04 
Miss  Mary  B.  Eddy  07 
Mrs.  Lois  Hollister  Howk  05 
(alternate) 
Fitchburg:  Miss  R.  Maude  Greene  03 

Miss  K.  Louise  Dillon  01  (alternate) 
Hartford :  Mrs.  Alice  Warner  Hamilton  03 

Mrs.  Dorothy  Davis  Goodwin  07 
Kansas  City:  (see  Witham,  director) 
Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul:  Miss  Ruth  S.  Phelps  99 
New  Hampshire:   Miss  Helen  H.  Norwell  05 
New  Haven:  Mrs.  Bertha  Ray  Harriman  86 
New  York:  Mrs.  Ethel  Woolverton  Cone  07 
Mrs.  Miriam  Rogers  Perkins  90 
Philadelphia:  Miss  Anna  S.  Cliff  12 
Rhode  Island:  Miss  Eleanor  S.  Upton  09 
Rochester:  (see  Haskell,  director) 
St.  Louis:    (see  Taussig,  councillor-at-large) 
Southeastern  Mass.:  Miss  Marian  Vincent  12 
Southern  Calif.:  Miss  Eloise  Mabury  02 
Syracuse:   Mrs.  Margaret  Silsbee  Wade  99 
Vermont:  Miss  Edith  K.  Dunton  97 
Washington,  D.  C.:   Miss  Frances  A.  Carpenter  12 
Western  Mass.:  Miss  Hart-Lester  Harris  13 
Miss  M.  Adele  Allen  86 
Mrs.  Anne  Mead  Hammond  04  (alternate) 
Mrs.  Edith  Scott  Magna  09  (alternate) 
Winchester:   Mrs.  Elisabeth  Redfern  Dennett  97 
Worcester:  Miss  Miriam  Titcomb  01 

Mrs.  Anne  Barrows  Seelye  97 
Brooklyn:  Miss  Edna  B.  Hodgman  11 
Columbus:  Miss  Mary  L.  Mason  84 

Secretaries  of  Reunion  Classes 
83  (see  Gulliver,  former  trustee) 
93  Mrs.  Harriet  Holden  Oldham 
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*98  Miss  Ruth  G.  Wood 
*03  Miss  May  Hammond 

08  Mrs.  Helen  Hills  Hills 

13  Miss  Helen  E.  Hodgman 

15  Miss  Barbara  Cheney 

17  Miss  Frances  B.  Montgomery 

Secretaries  of  Non-Reunion  Classes 

81  Miss  Eliza  P.  Huntington 

84  Miss  Helen  F.  Whitten 

86  (see  Allen,  club  representative) 
*8o  Miss  Harriet  R.  Cobb 
*oo  Miss  Louisa  S.  Cheever 

91  Mrs.  Bertha  Dwight  Cole 
*94  Mrs.  Daisy  O'Donoghue  Merrill 

96  Mrs.  Margaret  Manson  Holcomb 

99  Miss  Grace  P.  Chapin 
*oi  Mrs.  Agnes  Childs  Hinckley 

04  Miss  Muriel  S.  Haynes 


05  Miss  Emma  P.  Hirth 
07  Miss  Virginia  J.  Smith 
09  Miss  Alice  M.  Pierce 
12  Miss  Mary  A.  Clapp 
*I4  Miss  Katharine  Knight 
16  Miss  Frances  E.  Hall 

Students'  Aid  Society 
President:  Miss  Mary  B.  Smith  08 

Councillors-at-Large 
Mrs.  Harriet  Learned  Taussig  96 
Miss  Ruth  L.  Gaines  01 

Members  of  Committees 
Mrs.  Elsie  Lewis  Day  95 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  McGrew  Kimball  01 
Mrs.  Grace  Smucker  Schenck  05 
Miss  Anna  A.  Cutler  85 


Conferences 

In  recognition  of  the  impatient  eagerness  of  the  delegates,  the  com- 
mittee on  arrangements  scheduled  the  first  conference  with  President 
Neilson.  Mrs.  Rhees  welcomed  him  to  the  Council,  and  assured  him  a 
place  in  the  hearts  of  all  who  belong  to  Smith  College.  His  introductory 
depreciation  of  the  knowledge  acquired  during  his  short  sojourn  on  our 
campus  was  completely  discounted  by  the  comprehension  of  educational 
problems  in  the  large  and  of  Smith  problems  in  particular  which  developed 
in  his  address.  He  went  directly  to  the  mooted  question  of  the  size  of 
the  College,  saying  that  any  heightening  of  the  requirements  toward 
which  all  colleges  aim  will  not  tend  to  reduce  the  numbers,  but  that  the 
abolition  of  entrance  by  certificate  will  doubtless  keep  them  the  same  if  it 
does  not  reduce  them.  One  of  the  advantages  of  a  small  college,  he  said, 
is  the  pervasive  personal  influence  reaching  every  member  of  the  student 
body.  This  cannot  be  the  situation  after  a  college  has  passed  the  400 
mark.  To  reduce  Smith  to  this  size  is  obviously  impossible  and  unde- 
sirable. The  effect  of  the  war  on  the  next  entering  class  is  uncertain. 
The  present  freshman  class  is  somewhat  reduced,  yet  the  size  of  the  Col- 
lege is  larger  than  in  the  previous  year,  because  the  freshman  class  is 
larger  than  the  outgoing  class.  The  greatest  loss  occurs  between  the 
freshman  and  sophomore  years — about  200  to  250  students — due  to  the 
weeding  out  of  the  unfit,  and  the  presence  of  freshmen  who  never  intend 
to  be  anything  else.  It  is  a  question  whether  these  should  be  encouraged, 
so  difficult  do  they  make  the  administration  of  the  first  year,  requiring 
more  instructors  of  the  lower  ranks  and  depriving  freshmen  of  higher 
teachers  whom  they  might  otherwise  have. 

In  considering  the  modification  of  administrative  machinery,  the  Presi- 
dent spoke  of  the  appointment  of  four  members  of  the  faculty  as  class 
deans,  each  to  be  the  dean  of  one  class  through  its  four  years  in  college.f 


*  In  place  of  secretary. 
tSee  page  251. 
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This  will  take  us  back  to  the  college  of  400  as  far  as  deans  go.  The  reor- 
ganization of  the  adviser  system  is  contemplated.  One  purpose  of  the 
changes  is  to  select  certain  members  of  the  faculty  for  administrative  work 
and  leave  the  others  free  for  academic  duties.  The  necessity  of  keeping 
the  general  intellectual  life  of  the  College  alive  is  great,  the  students  must 
go  out  with  the  power  of  using  their  minds,  with  an  intellectual  curiosity. 
At  this  point  the  President  compared  the  foreign  system  of  few  classes 
with  the  American  crowded  schedule,  and  gave  his  opinion  that  the  bur- 
den of  the  recitation  should  be  on  the  student  rather  than  the  teacher, 
and  that  a  gradual  growth  of  student  liberty  with  responsibility  would  be 
very  desirable. 

The  question  of  graduate  study  he  took  up  in  relation  to  the  Alumnae 
Fund  for  this  purpose,  deploring  any  tendency  to  force  graduate  study  in 
a  place  not  equipped  for  it  and  the  collection  of  money  to  bring  graduate 
students  here  in  large  numbers.  The  only  stable  basis  of  a  strong  gradu- 
ate study  department  is  the  presence  of  first-class  instruction  which 
persons  will  come  for  because  they  want  it.  We  cannot  pretend  that  we 
have  17  departments  here  which  are  fitted  for  graduate  study,  as  we  are 
not  primarily  a  graduate  school.  The  importance  of  a  certain  amount  of 
original  work  is,  however,  unquestioned.  Active  and  productive  scholars 
are  necessary  for  the  good  of  the  undergraduates.  The  vital  branch  to  be 
encouraged  is  the  publication  of  the  results  of  research,  already  supported 
by  the  alumnae  in  the  Smith  College  Studies  in  History,  the  most  repu- 
table achievement  in  scholarship  which  Smith  has  made. 

The  President  analyzed  briefly  the  reports  of  the  president  and  treas- 
urer recently  published  for  the  year  ending  in  September  1917,  interpret- 
ing the  apparent  deficit  as  a  property  possession  needing  eventually  to  be 
converted  into  a  "live  asset."  The  dormitory  situation  remains  the 
same,  and  there  is  little  prospect  of  the  Hospital  Hill  land  project  being 
revived,  the  trustees  having  concluded  that  the  price  asked  by  the  state 
is  prohibitive.  The  purchase  of  the  lower  slope  is  still  a  possibility, 
although  the  building  of  a  connecting  bridge  would  be  costly.  The  in- 
firmary contracts  have  all  been  let  and  ground  will  be  broken  by  the 
first  of  April,  the  building  to  be  ready  for  use  in  December  1918. 

The  conference  with  the  Faculty  Committee  on  Conference  with  Alum- 
nae, consisting  of  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  Miss  Bourland,  Professor  Sleeper,  and 
Professor  Townsend,  was  opened  by  the  chairman,  Mrs.  Bradshaw,  on 
Tuesday  afternoon.  She  said  that  the  committee  had  been  interested 
in  the  fact  that  most  of  the  topics  suggested  to  them  for  discussion  were 
connected  with  the  war.  Several  of  these  were  to  be  dealt  with  by  Miss 
Comstock  the  next  day,  but  her  committee  would  take  up  four  allied 
questions. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  problem  of  present  and  future  changes  in  the 
curriculum  necessitated  by  the  war.  A  discussion  of  this  subject  by 
Miss  Comstock  will  be  found  on  page  203.     An  increase  of  elections  in 
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chemistry  and  Spanish  had  been  noted,  and  a  large  decrease  in  education. 
The  desirability  of  courses  in  modern  history  from  the  viewpoint  of 
philosophy  and  economics  is  being  considered. 

Opinions  on  the  second  question,  as  to  the  change  in  attitude  of  the 
students  toward  their  work  this  year,  were  so  contradictory  as  practically 
to  neutralize  each  other.  Some  departments  noted  no  difference,  others 
found  the  work  poorer,  and  some  better.  The  Department  of  German 
reported  unusually  good  work,  because  only  those  genuinely  interested 
now  elect  the  language.  Miss  Jordan  is  now  getting  the  best  work  she 
has  ever  had. 

Opinions  on  the  freshman  honor  list  were  almost  equally  contradictory, 
these  having  been  gathered  from  various  members  of  the  sophomore  class 
— the  first  class  to  receive  these  honors — as  well  as  from  members  of  the 
faculty.  Apparently  among  the  latter  those  who  had  favored  the  plan 
at  first  still  favored  it,  and  those  opposed  had  not  been  converted. 

The  fourth  of  these  questions,  as  to  what  classes  the  faculty  would 
recommend  members  of  the  Council  to  visit,  brought  forth  an  invitation 
to  see  the  Biological  Building,*  an  exhibition  of  architectural  drawings, 
the  new  Brush  portrait,  the  planet  Saturn  from  the  observatory,  and  a 
collection  of  American  educational  textbooks,  as  well  as  various  classes. 

After  the  report  of  the  committee  the  meeting  was  open  for  discussion, 
which  centered  around  Mr.  Townsend's  plea  for  more  students  of  educa- 
tion and  more  teachers.  The  points  of  low  salaries  for  women  teachers, 
of  the  necessity  of  their  replacing  men,  of  the  profession  being  over- 
crowded, and  of  occupations  other  than  teaching  were  discussed  with 
avidity. 

Dean  Comstock  reviewed  for  the  Council  the  war  work  undertaken  by 
the  students  during  the  year.  As  dean  and  as  chairman  of  the  war  emer- 
gency committee  she  has  tried  to  persuade  them  of  the  truth  that  those 
who  have  no  definite  call  to  other  work  serve  best  by  remaining  in  college 
and  doing  their  best  work  there.  But  in  the  meantime  much  relief  work 
and  training  for  future  service  are  possible  and  readers  of  the  Quarterly 
are  referred  to  her  article  on  page  203  for  a  discussion  of  the  war  emer- 
gency courses  and  tentative  plans  for  the  summer,  and  to  Northampton 
news  in  which  there  are  constant  references  to  the  students'  war  activities. 

The  attitude  of  the  students  on  the  whole  seems  to  the  Dean  to  be  one 
of  waiting  and  listening.  They  turn  out  to  the  meetings  of  the  Christian 
Association  and  the  Week  of  Prayer  in  large  numbers;  they  want  to  be 
told  what  they  ought  to  do.  The  situation  has  seemed  to  bring  out  ear- 
nestness and  high  resolve,  though  it  has  shown  up  selfishness  and  shallow- 
ness as  well. 

After  a  brief  reference  to  dormitory  matters  and  the  new  Elm  Street 
houses,  and  the  removal  of  the  Hampshire  Bookshop  to  Main  Street,  the 
Dean  gave  in  vivid  words  her  impression  of  our  new  president.    She  said : — 

♦Since  named  "Burton  Hall." 
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The  first  impression  that  one  gets,  I  think,  after  his  charm,  is  that  of  his 
mastery  of  the  technic  of  college  organization.  He  has  served  in  many 
colleges  and  knows  them.  He  has  the  widest  of  academic  acquaintance. 
He  is  a  notable  teacher  as  well  as  a  scholar,  and  students  of  his  are  to  be 
found  everywhere.  He  knows  well  the  English  departments  of  most 
colleges.  In  his  personality  are  united  many  qualities  which,  if  not  con- 
tradictory, are  not  often  found  together.  He  is  modest  but  not  retiring, 
tactful  but  candid,  acute  but  kind,  vigorous  but  sensitive,  decided  but 
flexible.  He  can  form  a  plan  rapidly,  but  give  it  up  at  once  if  it  seems 
unwise.  One  notices  more  and  more  his  heart  and  his  conscience,  which 
are  by  no  means  worn  upon  his  sleeve,  probably  because  they  are  both  so 
big.  In  his  "Recollections"  John  Morley  quotes  Bacon's  analysis  of  the 
various  purposes  for  which  men  seek  knowledge.  Seldom,  says  Bacon, 
do  they  seek  it  sincerely  "to  give  a  true  account  of  their  gift  of  reason  for 
the  benefit  and  use  of  men.  .  .  .  But  this  is  that  which  will  indeed 
dignify  and  exalt  knowledge,  if  contemplation  and  action  may  be  more 
nearly  and  straitly  confirmed  and  united  together  than  they  have  been." 
Under  President  Neilson  we  can  hope  for  clearer  organization  in  internal 
government,  more  vital  teaching,  and  a  more  thorough-going  devotion 
of  the  College  to  knowledge  sought  for  the  right  end,  for  the  training  of 
mind  and  soul — for  a  better  exemplification,  in  short,  of  our  College 
motto  "to  virtue,  knowledge." 

Dr.  Gilman  spoke  of  the  condition  of  the  college  health  in  general  during 
the  past  year,  revealing  the  difficulties  in  isolating  a  large  number  of 
communicable  diseases  in  the  city  hospital  and  in  houses  in  town.  The 
gymnasium  has  had  to  be  closed  in  February  because  of  the  coal  situation, 
and  out-of-door  sports  were  organized  by  the  Athletic  Association  as 
substitute  exercise. 

The  building  of  the  new  infirmary  toward  which  the  department  is 
looking  eagerly,  has  been  delayed.  The  plans  as  finally  completed  are 
for  a  building  with  38  beds  instead  of  the  50  in  the  original  plan.  The 
building  is  to  be  only  two  stories  high,  but  so  arranged  that  it  can  be 
enlarged  by  adding  another  story  later.  There  are  to  be  two  nurses  in 
the  infirmary  all  the  time  with  special  arrangements  for  others  when 
needed.  A  certain  fee  will  probably  be  required  from  all  students  to 
cover  a  stay  of  a  certain  length. 

The  members  of  the  Student  Council  under  the  direction  of  their  presi- 
dent, Alison  Cook  1918,  presented  the  problems  of  undergraduate  activi- 
ties solved  and  still  in  process  of  solution.  Miss  Cook  referred  to  the 
response  to  war  appeals  described  by  the  Dean,  and  spoke  with  apprecia- 
tion of  the  attitude  toward  food  conservation  and  the  giving  up  of  some  of 
the  division  dances,  dramatics,  freshman  class  pins,  and  so  forth.  The 
plans  for  a  modified  Commencement  and  no  Commencement  at  all,  to  be 
submitted  to  the  senior  class  at  its  next  meeting,  were  outlined  by  Miss 
Hepburn,  the  senior  president.  For  the  first  time  intercollegiate  debating 
is  to  be  held,  and  Smith  is  to  meet  Vassar  and  Wellesley  in  March.  An 
International  Polity  Club  is  contemplated.  [The  club  has  since  been 
organized.] 
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Miss  Forker  presented  a  tentative  constitution  suggested  for  student 
government  at  Smith,  in  which  the  legislative  powers  would  be  vested  in 
two  bodies:  (1)  the  Council  as  it  is  at  present,  plus  the  president  of  the 
Athletic  Association  and  the  president  of  house  representatives;  (2)  the 
house  representatives. 

As  some  of  the  unsolved  problems  of  the  year  Miss  Cook  mentioned 
the  falling  off  in  chapel  attendance,  the  possibility  of  abandoning  the  10 
o'clock  rule  (the  discussion  of  which  was  postponed  by  the  fuel  crisis), 
the  necessity  for  chaperonage  at  "movies,"  the  basis  of  awarding  demerits, 
the  uncertain  standards  for  "passing  the  office"  for  class  offices,  teams, 
and  so  forth,  the  inertia  of  public  opinion. 

The  Council  expressed  a  desire  to  confer  with  the  Alumnae  Council 
Committee  on  Undergraduate  Interests  in  the  hope  of  securing  help  in 
these  difficulties. 

Reports 

Miss  Katharine  Knight  1914,  the  recently  appointed  general  secretary 
of  the  Association  for  Christian  Work,  reported  to  the  Council  the  activi- 
ties of  the  Association  for  the  year  beginning  with  the  greeting  of  the 
freshmen  at  the  opening  of  College  in  the  fall.  The  specific  aim  of  the 
year  has  been  to  educate  the  College  to  greater  intelligence  in  regard  to 
the  work  of  the  Association  and  its  various  departments  in  deepening 
the  religious  life  of  the  students.  A  missionary  rally  was  held  in  the  fall 
centering  around  Ginling  College,  the  "Smith  in  China."  The  Ginling 
fund  totals  considerably  over  $1700.  An  interest  campaign  led  up  to  the 
Social  Preparedness  Rally  of  the  Community  Service  Association  in 
November.  The  attendance  has  been  larger  at  the  Tuesday  night  meet- 
ings, which  have  been  made  more  devotional.  The  extension  department 
has  included  as  usual  work  at  the  Dickinson  Hospital,  the  Old  Ladies' 
Home,  and  the  Children's  Home,  and  the  collection  of  old  clothes  and 
magazines  from  students.  The  secretary  is  always  able  to  dispose  of 
good  second-hand  clothing  and  is  grateful  for  any  which  alumnae  may 
send.  There  are  162  girls  teaching  at  the  People's  Institute.  The  Band 
of  Student  Volunteers  has  doubled  during  the  year.  Smith  was  repre- 
sented by  11  delegates  at  the  Student  Volunteer  Conference  at  North- 
field  in  January.  Smith  is  sharing  in  the  drive  for  200,000  Bible  class 
students  which  resulted  from  this  conference.  The  campaign  for  the 
Student  Friendship  Fund,  its  appeal  presented  to  the  College  by  Mr. 
Sherwood  Eddy,  was  directed  by  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  In  one  day  $12,600 
was  subscribed.  The  work  of  the  Self-Help  Bureau  is  missed  because  of 
its  opportunity  for  knowledge  of  the  girls  registered  with  the  Bureau. 
This  is  the  one  handicap  for  otherwise  its  absence  releases  the  secretary 
for  more  vital  phases  of  the  Association  work. 

The  first  report  of  the  newly-established  Appointment  Bureau,  in 
which  is  combined  the  former  Self-Help  Bureau  and  Faculty  Committee 
on  Recommendations,  was  read  by  Miss  Helen  Wright  1905,  Director. 
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She  described  its  undergraduate  and  alumnae  functions  concerned  with 
the  occupational  interests  of  the  Smith  girl  "from  the  cradle  to  the  grave." 
The  range  of  money-making  enterprises  of  the  undergraduates  is  as  wide 
as  ever,  covering  the  Furniture  Exchange,  sweeping  and  dusting,  type- 
writing, acting  as  campus  guides,  playing  for  dances,  and  so  forth.  Occa- 
sionally the  director  has  to  act  as  arbiter  and  adjuster  of  differences  be- 
tween the  employer  and  the  employed,  a  problem  which  penetrates  even 
to  the  cloistered  campus.  The  use  of  the  Loan  Library  of  textbooks  is 
reserved  for  students  registered  with  the  Appointment  Bureau.  An 
innovation  this  year  is  a  fee  of  fifty  cents,  half  to  be  refunded  to  the  user 
of  books  at  the  end  of  the  year.  The  Bureau  has  the  privilege  of  recom- 
mending applicants  for  the  Free  Bed  Fund  held  by  the  Students'  Aid 
Society,  and  cooperates  with  the  two  other  methods  of  furnishing  finan- 
cial aid,  loans  from  this  society,  and  scholarships. 

The  work  of  the  Bureau  among  students  who  register  for  positions  upon 
graduation  is  largely  vocational.  Lectures  are  arranged  by  speakers  who 
will  arouse  interest  in  the  work  of  the  world.  Many  interesting  changes 
are  developing  in  government  and  commercial  positions  open  to  women, 
and  the  Bureau  is  assisting  the  Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense  and  the  Intercollegiate  Intelligence  Bureau  in  filling  calls 
from  the  Government.  The  Emergency  Census  taken  of  our  students 
and  graduates  last  spring  is  of  great  value  in  this  matter,  and  has  enabled 
the  Bureau  to  suggest  names  for  various  needs,  for  telephone  operators 
for  service  with  our  armies  in  France,  for  instance,  and  for  clerks  in  the 
Citizenship  Bureau  of  the  State  Department.  The  greatest  problem  of 
the  Bureau  is  to  induce  the  alumnae  to  keep  it  promptly  and  correctly 
informed  of  their  movements. 

The  report  of  the  Heads  of  the  College  Houses,  read  by  the  secretary, 
showed  the  adjustments  of  routine  necessitated  by  national  housekeeping 
conditions.  The  various  "food-less"  requirements  have  been  complied 
with  and  received  by  the  students  with  a  fine  spirit  of  loyalty.  They 
submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  official  weighing  process  applied  to 
food  and  students  and  guests  in  accordance  with  the  request  of  the  Food 
Administration,  to  which  the  reports  were  made. 

The  addition  of  four  new  houses  on  Elm  Street  has  increased  the  domes- 
tic force  of  the  campus  from  101  to  108.  In  nearly  every  house  a  student 
helper  is  employed  for  three  hours  daily  in  return  for  her  board.  The 
increase  in  wages  for  the  cooks  and  maids,  adding  $100  a  week  to  the  total 
payroll,  should  make  it  possible  to  secure  a  higher  grade  of  worker  and 
more  intelligent  service. 

Lawrence  House  reports  a  splendid  spirit  of  interest  and  pride  in  the 
house  among  the  girls.  The  soaring  prices  make  it  doubtful  whether  the 
past  year's  deficit  can  be  reduced.  The  gift  of  $1067.50  from  the  Class 
of  1908  is  to  be  used  for  a  thoroughly  modern  and  convenient  pantry  as 
soon  as  labor  conditions  will  permit. 
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Miss  Mary  Byers  Smith,  President  of  the  Smith  Students'  Aid  Society, 
read  the  report  of  the  finances  of  the  society  in  the  absence  of  its  treasurer, 
saying  that  more  complete  details  were  to  be  found  in  the  recently  pub- 
lished report  for  the  year  ending  June  191 7.  She  was  sure  that  all  the 
councillors  were  familiar  with  the  aims  of  the  society,  but  she  wished  to 
emphasize  it  once  more  as  a  matter  of  conservation. 

Miss  Snow,  the  Alumnae  General  Secretary,  prefaced  her  report  with 
an  invitation  to  inspect  the  Unit  Scrap  Book  and  the  War  Service  Catalog 
on  exhibition  in  the  Office. 

The  report  told  of  the  activities  of  the  Office  in  relation  to  the  war,  of 
the  $10,300  of  Liberty  Bonds  subscribed  from  the  Life  Membership  Cam- 
paign and  the  plans  for  the  next  issue,  of  the  sale  of  bonds  and  thrift 
stamps  to  the  college,  of  the  publicity  sent  to  local  clubs  for  the  Unit,  of 
the  great  increase  in  changes  of  name  and  address  due  to  military  mar- 
riages. Old  systems  have  been  revised  and  new  methods  invented  to  take 
care  of  the  routine  business  and  provide  a  more  effective  campus  head- 
quarters for  the  army  of  the  "U.  S.  A." — the  United  Smith  Alumnae. 

For  the  House  Committee  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead  Miss  May 
Hammond  1903  stated  that  the  house  has  been  most  economically  man- 
aged, but  it  is  not  a  paying  proposition  as  yet  on  account  of  the  difficulty 
of  obtaining  supplies  and  the  poor  transportation  facilities  between 
Northampton  and  Hatfield.  To  Mrs.  Shirk,  the  resident  of  the  Home- 
stead, the  Board  of  Directors  has  given  $50  from  the  reserve  fund  for  this 
purpose  in  the  Association  treasury.  Afternoon  tea,  suppers,  and 
lunches  have  been  served  to  guests,  the  two  bedrooms  have  been  rented 
to  alumnae  and  friends  of  the  College,  and  the  house  has  been  kept  in  good 
order  and  ready  for  inspection  except  during  the  extreme  cold  weather 
when  the  coal  shortage  necessitated  the  closing  of  some  of  the  rooms. 
Various  gifts  have  been  made  since  June  by  alumnae  and  interested 
friends  including  screens  throughout  the  house,  waste  baskets,  lamp 
shades,  rugs,  and  so  forth.  The  Misses  Billings  of  California  have  loaned 
a  silver  coffee  urn  and  bowl  which  belonged  to  Sophia  Smith. 

Thursday  was  in  one  respect  the  crowning  day  of  the  whole  session,  for 
the  Unit  came  to  life  in  the  shape  of  two  flesh  and  blood  veterans  from 
Grecourt,  conjured  up  for  the  Council  by  the  active  Unit  Committee. 
Ruth  Gaines  1901  had  arrived  in  time  the  evening  before  to  stage  the 
scene  with  lantern  slides  of  the  devastated  regions  loaned  by  the  French 
government.  Her  exposition  of  the  views  in  Graham  Hall  had  been 
attended  by  the  Council,  by  alumnae  in  town,  and  the  seniors,  hastily 
notified  when  at  the  last  moment  the  opportunity  was  arranged. 

As  chairman  of  the  Unit  Committee,  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer  1884 
presented  the  committee's  report.  She  sketched  briefly  the  organization 
of  the  committee  and  the  duties  of  its  several  members.  Mrs.  Hawes 
1892,  the  original  director,  was  obliged  to  resign  the  office  because  of  ill- 
ness shortly  after  arriving  at  Grecourt.     Dr.  Alice  Tallant  1897  has  been 
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serving  as  director  until  obliged  to  return  to  her  duties  in  Philadelphia. 
Mrs.  Thayer  read  a  letter  from  Mrs.  Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews  1904,  the 
present  director  of  the  Unit,  which  is  published  in  part  on  page  221. 

Mrs.  Thayer  told  of  the  making  and  shipping  of  supplies  under  the 
direction  of  Florence  Hague  1909,  which  has  not  only  furthered  the  activ- 
ity of  the  Unit  but  has  resulted  in  a  general  awakening  of  interest  in  the 
College  among  local  clubs  and  scattered  alumnae.  Now  that  the  Unit  is 
affiliated  with  the  Red  Cross  the  committee  has  decided  to  continue  send- 
ing supplies,  knowing  that  the  Government  will  not  hesitate  to  forbid  it, 
if  there  should  be  danger  of  causing  congestion  to  shipping. 

Contributions  of  money  have  come  in  most  wonderfully.  Although 
any  amount  can  be  used,  especially  in  view  of  the  spring  agricultural 
needs,  $60,000  has  been  set  as  the  necessary  goal  for  a  year. 

Mrs.  Alice  Wellington  Lyman  1905,  secretary-treasurer  of  the  commit- 
tee, explained  the  two  financial  statements  which  had  already  been  dis- 
tributed: a  general  statement  showing  the  total  receipts  to  date  and 
their  disbursement;  and  a  list  of  contributions  by  classes.  [See  pages 
216  and  258.]  Four  members  of  the  Unit  are  paying  their  own  living 
expenses,  and  the  cost  for  the  other  12  is  about  $900  a  month. 

Miss  Hague  in  her  report  said  that  13,403  garments  have  been  sent,  of 
which  over  7000  were  new.  Articles  of  food,  cases  of  chocolate,  Christ- 
mas toys,  soap,  and  incubators  are  among  the  consignments.  The  entire 
expense  of  packing  and  shipping  has  been  met  by  gifts  outside  the  Unit 
treasury. 

Mrs.  Thayer  spoke  of  the  personnel  of  the  Unit,  of  the  members  who 
have  had  to  return,  and  those  who  have  taken  their  places.  The  number 
is  now  to  be  kept  at  16. 

The  Council  rose  with  applause  to  greet  Dr.  Tallant.  She  deprecated 
the  condemnation  of  the  war  zone  as  utterly  desolate  and  devoid  of 
interest,  and  humorously  dismissed  its  dangers  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  ride  she  had  taken  the  day  before  from  the  Northampton  station  in  a 
"sea-going  taxi."  Most  entertainingly  she  described  the  vicissitudes  of 
farming  and  housekeeping,  of  automobile  and  typewriter  repairs,  of  trans- 
portation by  means  of  a  military  horse  and  cart  and  soldier  driver,  paying 
tribute  to  the  capability  of  the  "Uniters"  and  their  indomitable  cheer- 
fulness. 

As  an  illustration  of  this  happy  attitude  of  mind,  a  skit  written  by 
Marjorie  Carr  1909  was  read,  entitled  "Washday  at  Grecourt." 

Mrs.  Thayer,  in  introducing  Ruth  Gaines,  whom  the  Council  again  rose 
to  greet,  spoke  of  her  value  to  the  Unit  not  only  as  a  social  service  worker 
but  as  a  writer  who  had  provided  much  helpful  publicity  in  this  country. 
Canizy,  the  forlorn  and  neglected  village  assigned  to  her  as  her  especial 
charge,  and  known  through  the  Transcript  and  Tribune  articles,  became 
very  real  indeed  from  her  description  of  the  women  and  children,  the 
distribution  of  the  bread  supply,  the  Christmas  creche,  and  all. 
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The  Council  voted  to  cable  a  message  of  greeting  to  the  Unit  in  France 
and  passed  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  to  the  Unit  Committee  for  its  untiring 
and  faithful  work. 

The  Finance  Committee  of  the  Council  and  the  Association  reported 
through  its  chairman,  Mrs.  Jean  Johnson  Goddard  191 1,  of  the  taking 
over  of  the  work  of  the  former  Alumnae  Fund  Committee,  and  the  deci- 
sion to  complete  the  Graduate  Study  Fund,  which  still  lacks  $20,000  of 
the  pledged  amount.  The  report,  which  was  duplicated  and  distributed 
to  the  councillors,  contained  the  following  statements: 

We  do  not  want  to  lose  sight  of  our  responsibility  toward  the  College. 
The  material  results  of  our  effort  must  necessarily  be  smaller  this  year, 
but  the  spirit  is  essential.  We  wish  to  maintain  an  unbroken  alumnae 
effort  for  the  permanent  equipment  of  the  College.  Briefly  then,  our 
policy  is  to  complete  the  Graduate  Study  Fund  and  at  the  same  time  to  do 
all  in  our  power  to  assist  the  Unit  Committee  in  raising  their  necessary 
funds.     We  propose  to  receive  from  you  as  individuals,  clubs,  and  classes 

(1)  Your  contribution  to  the  Alumnae  Fund.  We  would  apply  that  fund  this  year 
to  the  completion  of  the  Graduate  Study  Fund. 

(2)  Your  contribution  to  the  Unit. 

(3)  Your  cooperation  in  our  effort  to  place  the  matter  before  the  alumnae  in  such  a 
way  as  to  keep  us  all  rational  in  our  support  of  home  institutions  and  unfailing  in  our 
aid  to  suffering  France. 

A  written  report  from  Miss  Helen  Pomeroy  1906,  chairman  of  the 
Statistics  Committee,  told  of  the  questionnaire  in  regard  to  incomes  sent 
out  in  the  spring,  resulting  in  such  few  returns  that  their  compilation 
would  be  of  scanty  value.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  field  of  statistics 
is  being  covered  by  other  committees  and  by  the  Alumnae  Office,  the 
chairman  recommended  that  the  committee  be  discontinued. 

The  report  of  the  Quarterly,  presented  by  the  editor-in-chief,  Edith 
Hill  1903,  was  designed  to  inform  the  alumnae  of  the  present  problems 
and  status  of  the  Quarterly  and  is  published  as  an  editorial  on  page  244. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Clubs,  as  given  by  its  chairman, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  1883,  was  as  follows: 

The  work  of  the  Committee  on  Local  Clubs  since  the  June  meeting  has 
been  the  collecting  and  preparing  for  the  press  reports  from  the  44  clubs, 
and  in  sending  two  letters  to  each  club  in  the  fall.  The  first  letter  was 
sent  along  with  the  reprints  of  the  local  clubs  reports.  The  second  letter 
was  sent  three  weeks  later,  to  the  treasurer  of  each  club,  accompanied  by 
two  cards  giving  suggestions  for  raising  money  for  the  Unit  or  for  the 
Alumnae  Fund,  and  these  have  brought  in  responses.  The  interest  in 
the  Unit  has  been  of  great  stimulus  to  the  local  club,  furnishing  a  direct 
means  of  work.  It  would  seem  that  we  may  count  upon  a  great  deal  of 
newly  awakened  loyalty  when  this  special  need  is  over. 

The  only  discouraging  feature  about  the  year's  work  has  been  the  diffi- 
culty of  collecting  the  annual  reports  from  the  councillors  for  their  respec- 
tive clubs.     The  chairman  would  be  grateful  for  any  suggestions  as  to 
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the  attaching  of  this  duty  to  the  councillor's  office,  so  that  it  will  be  im- 
pressed on  the  councillors  that  this  annual  report  must  be  made  to  the 
committee  on  local  clubs.  She  would  ask  every  councillor  present  to 
remember  that  "two  weeks  after  the  annual  meeting  of  the  club"  it  is 
her  duty  to  write  or  have  the  secretary  write  to  the  member  of  the  com- 
mittee in  charge  of  her  club  a  letter  containing  a  list  of  the  officers  elected 
and  a  report  of  the  work  of  the  club  for  the  year. 

During  the  year  the  chairman  has  written  212  letters  and  41  postals, 
not  including  98  letters  between  February  and  June  191 7  on  the  Alumnae 
Fund  work.  The  total  bill  for  postage  and  so  forth  amounting  to  $10.04 
paid  by  the  committee  and  $2.63  paid  by  the  Office,  will,  she  hopes,  seem 
justified.     (The  appropriation  for  this  as  voted  was  $30.) 

Of  the  44  local  clubs  one  has  a  fee  of  $2,  25  a  fee  of  $1,  two  a  fee  of 
$0.75,  and  14  a  fee  of  $0.50,  while  Japan  and  Portland,  Ore.  have  fees  just 
to  cover  postage  needs.  The  committee  suggests  again  the  raising  of 
$0.50  to  $1,  which  has  been  done  in  several  cases  without  difficulty. 

The  Baltimore  alumnae  have  written  asking  for  help  in  forming  a  club 
there.  Maine  has  117  alumnae,  and  a  state  club  meeting  in  three  groups 
should  be  possible,  and  the  same  is  true  of  Iowa,  with  53. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Preparatory  Schools  was  given  by  its 
chairman,  Miss  Adelaide  Witham  1895.  The  purposes  of  this  committee 
have,  in  the  last  two  years,  crystallized  into  one — to  try  to  bridge  over 
the  seemingly  inevitable  chasm  between  the  fitting  school  and  the  college. 
Since  the  new  Plan  of  Admission  has  been  adopted,  offering  to  the  candi- 
date the  broadest  and  fairest  chance  in  the  world  to  record  herself  on 
paper  as  "a  reasoning  mind"  and  therefore  promising  material  for 
college  work,  the  committee  has  pledged  itself  to  do  what  it  can  in  the 
next  few  months  to  have  the  new  plan  universally  and  heartily  endorsed 
by  schools  who  are  sending  girls  to  Smith.  A  strong  appeal  is  to  be  sent 
out  to  a  list  of  100  preparatory  schools  to  enter  all  their  girls  after  1918 
on  the  new  plan. 

The  second  effort  at  bridging  the  chasm  is  to  get  across  to  the  College 
more  definite,  more  intimate  information  in  regard  to  the  personality  and 
history  of  the  girls  sent  here,  by  means  of  a  "dean's  card,"  to  be  filled  out 
by  the  head  of  the  school  and  given  to  the  Dean  in  strictest  confidence. 

The  third  interest  was  not  created  by  the  discussion  at  the  conference 
with  the  Faculty  Committee  in  regard  to  teachers  and  their  salaries,  but 
it  was  surprised  by  it  into  new  life.  Accordingly  the  list  of  preparatory 
schools  is  to  be  used  to  secure  information  about  the  names  and  salaries 
of  Smith  graduates  who  have  proved  their  power  to  create  and  maintain 
in  the  schools  where  they  teach  college  standards  of  scholarly  work.  The 
committee  will  cooperate  with  the  Appointment  Bureau  in  proving  by 
statistics  that  Smith  graduates  are  important  and  appreciated  factors  in 
education  in  this  country. 

Miss  Ellen  Emerson  1901  for  the  Committee  on  Undergraduate  Inter- 
ests said  that  she  thought  her  committee  would  be  more  useful  if  it  had 
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some  members  who  lived  near  the  College,  as  the  Student  Council  desired 
help  from  the  committee  in  regard  to  reorganizing  their  body,  and  she 
anticipated  a  year  of  activity  and  a  report  of  things  accomplished. 

Miss  Tucker  reported  for  the  Commencement  Committee  that  it  was 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  senior  class  at  its  coming  meeting  on  the  sug- 
gestions from  its  officers  in  regard  to  changing  the  Commencement  func- 
tions for  this  year. 

Miss  Anna  Cutler  1885  reported  for  the  Graduate  Study  Committee 
in  the  absence  of  Miss  Peirce,  its  chairman.  The  committee  hopes  to 
have  the  Graduate  Study  Fund  completed  eventually,  for  it  feels  that  the 
country  will  need  trained  women  for  reconstruction  work.  Because  of 
the  many  needs  caused  by  the  war,  however,  it  does  not  wish  to  urge  its 
immediate  completion.  The  ideas  of  the  committee  as  to  fellowships  and 
the  value  of  graduate  students  coincide  with  those  of  the  President  in  his 
talk  to  the  Council. 

For  the  Curriculum  Committee  Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer  1884,  chair- 
man, reported  that  in  March  191 7  the  committee  sent  to  all  members  of 
the  Council  a  questionnaire  asking  that  each  councillor  would  answer  the 
questions  for  herself  and  would  in  any  way  that  seemed  to  her  feasible 
submit  them  to  her  constituency  and  report  the  substance  of  answers 
received.  About  125  questionnaires  were  sent  out  and  31  were  returned. 
Several  of  these  had  significance  as  having  been  the  subject  of  group 
discussion.     The  questions  asked  were: 

(1)  Have  you  questions  which  you  would  like  to  ask,  criticisms  or 
suggestions  which  you  care  to  make  on  the  present  curriculum  of  Smith 
College? 

(2)  Have  you  any  questions,  criticisms,  or  suggestions  on  the  academic 
work  of  the  College  as  a  whole  or  on  that  of  any  special  department? 

(3)  Can  you  suggest  any  strong  men  or  women  whom  you  would  like 
to  see  on  the  Smith  College  staff  and  who  could  by  any  possibility  be 
secured  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  meager  returns  furnish  no  basis  for  important 
general  conclusions.  They  do  point  out,  however,  that  certain  depart- 
ments need  to  be  strengthened,  certain  adjustments  need  to  be  made.  It 
is  hoped  that  in  the  future  the  committee  will  be  used  by  the  Council  as  a 
bureau  for  forwarding  suggestions  to  alumnae  trustees  and  faculty  com- 
mittees.    It  is  still  glad  to  receive  answers  to  this  questionnaire. 

A  second  task  undertaken  by  the  committee  was  the  study  of  the  way 
in  which  music  is  standardized  at  various  institutions.  The  committee 
is  not  ready  to  make  a  report  on  the  investigations  made  and  data  secured, 
but  only  to  say  that  it  finds  that  Smith  College  differs  from  other  leading 
colleges  and  universities  in  giving  credit  for  practice. 

Business  Meetings 
According  to  the  revision  of  the  by-laws  of  the  Alumnae  Association, 
the  Alumnae  Council  at  its  February  meeting  in  the  years  when  an  alum- 
nae candidate  or  candidates  for  the  Board  of  Trustees  is  to  be  elected 
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shall  choose  by  ballot  three  nominees  for  each  candidate  to  be  elected. 
At  the  first  business  meeting  of  the  Council  on  Wednesday  numerous 
nominations  were  made  and  a  presentation  of  their  merits  took  place 
before  the  voting.  Four  ballots  resulted  in  the  following  nominations 
in  the  order  of  their  preference:  Miss  Helen  F.  Greene  1891,  Mrs.  Alice 
Lord  Parsons  1897,  Miss  R.  Adelaide  Witham  1895. 

A  polling  committee  for  counting  the  trustee  ballots  in  May  was  elected 
with  Miss  Carolyn  Tucker  1907  as  chairman,  and  Miss  Florence  Snow 
1904  and  Miss  Clara  Davidson  1905  as  members. 

According  to  Section  4,  Article  V  of  the  revised  by-laws,  a  committee 
to  nominate  the  Board  of  Directors  was  nominated  as  follows: 

1 -year  term     Mrs.  Albertine  Flershem  Valentine  97 
Mrs.  Harriet  Holden  Oldham  93 

2-year  term     Miss  Stella  Tuthill  07 
Miss  Alice  O'Meara  10 

3-year  term     Miss  Sarah  Marble  12 

Miss  Elizabeth  Bryan  09 

This  ballot  was  to  be  sent  out  with  the  trustee  notice  and  returned  before 
March  15. 

At  the  business  meeting  on  Thursday  Mrs.  Jean  Johnson  Goddard 
191 1  laid  before  the  Council  a  plan  for  the  reorganization  of  the  financing 
of  the  Unit  with  the  object  of  enabling  the  committee  to  meet  its  overhead 
expenses  apart  from  the  general  gifts.  As  the  Unit  Committee  was  not 
united  in  its  opinion  of  the  details  of  the  plan,  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
had  only  recently  been  brought  up,  and  the  committee  had  not  been  able 
to  consider  them  thoroughly,  after  considerable  discussion  it  was  voted 
that  the  matter  be  laid  on  the  table. 

The  following  amendments  to  the  Council  by-laws  were  voted  that  the 
by-laws  might  conform  to  the  revised  by-laws  of  the  Association  adopted 
last  June:  Article  III,  Sec.  I,  j,  to  be  omitted;  Article  IV,  "two  vice- 
presidents"  to  be  changed  to  "one  vice-president";  Article  VI,  Sec.  2, 
"The  Alumnae  Fund  Committee"  to  be  changed  to  "The  Finance  Com- 
mittee," the  first  clause  of  the  second  sentence  to  be  changed  to  read, 
"The  chairmen  of  the  other  standing  committees  shall  be  members  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Alumnae  Association  and  be  appointed  by  the 
officers  of  the  Council";  Article  III,  Sec.  1,  f,  to  be  added  "or  their  repre- 
sentatives. Class  secretaries  of  every  class  or  their  representatives,  as 
non-voting  members,  expenses  being  defrayed  by  their  class  organizations." 

It  was  voted  to  incorporate  as  Article  X  in  the  Council  by-laws  the 
following  paragraph  from  the  old  Council  Plan,  the  rest  of  which  is 
already  covered: 

The  Alumnae  Association  shall  bear  the  expenses  of  the  Board  of 
Directors  and  of  the  councillors-at-large;  the  expenses  of  the  other  dele- 
gates shall  be  met  by  their  local  associations,  by  their  classes,  or  by  them 
individually. 

A  letter  was  read  from  the  Class  Secretaries  Association  giving  a  recom- 
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mendation  voted  at  the  last  meeting  in  June  before  it  was  dissolved,  and 
upon  this  recommendation  the  Council  voted  to  recommend  to  the  Board 
of  Directors  that  they  submit  to  the  Alumnae  Association  in  May  an 
amendment  to  the  Association  by-laws,  permitting  secretaries  of  non- 
reuning  classes  to  be  voting  members  of  the  Council. 

In  accordance  with  recommendations  from  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Council,  it  was  voted  to  drop  the  Statistics  Committee  from  the 
list  of  standing  committees,  and  that  the  Publications  Committee  also 
be  dropped,  and  Miss  Nina  Browne  be  requested  to  continue  her  work  in 
collecting  the  publications  of  the  alumnae  as  she  had  done  in  the  past  and 
that  her  work  should  be  under  the  direction  of  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the  Association. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  extended  to  the  Unit  Committee  for  its  splendid 
work,  to  President  Neilson,  Dean  Comstock,  Dr.  Gilman,  the  Faculty 
Committee,  and  the  Student  Council  for  their  interesting  talks,  to  Pro- 
fessor Sleeper  for  the  invitation  to  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  concert, 
to  President  Neilson  for  the  entertainment  that  the  College  had  extended 
to  the  councillors,  and  to  Miss  Pinkerton,  chairman  of  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  for  their  report.  A  letter  of  sympathy  was  sent  to  the  Associate 
Alumnae  of  Vassar  College  for  the  loss  which  the  college  had  just  sus- 
tained by  fire. 

The  councillors  were  as  usual  the  appreciative  guests  of  the  College 
during  the  three  days  of  the  session,  and  were  entertained  at  The  Alumnae 
House,  41  Elm  Street,  The  Pierpont,  12  Bedford  Terrace,  32  Bedford 
Terrace,  Mrs.  Montgomery's,  Plymouth  Inn,  and  so  forth. 

Tuesday  afternoon  President  and  Mrs.  Neilson  were  graciously  at  home 
to  the  Council  in  the  Hillyer  Art  Gallery,  especially  heated  for  the  occa- 
sion with  wood.  The  heads  of  departments  among  the  faculty  were  also 
invited,  and  the  Student  Council  assisted. 

To  the  Philharmonic  Orchestra  Concert  on  Wednesday  afternoon  the 
councillors  were  given  tickets  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Department  of 
Music. 

Two  hours  of  Thursday  morning  were  left  unoccupied  on  the  program 
that  the  Council  might  have  an  opportunity  to  visit  classes.  So  absorb- 
ing were  the  reports  from  the  Unit,  however,  that  a  part  of  this  time  was 
forfeited.  As  must  almost  inevitably  be  the  case  with  a  session  full  of 
business  held  in  three  short  days,  there  were  regrets  for  things  undone, 
primarily  for  leisure  to  see  more  of  the  faculty  and  the  academic  life  of 
the  College.  But  in  general  there  prevailed  a  feeling  of  satisfaction  in 
the  renewed  intimacy  with  our  College  which  confirms  the  opinion  of  an 
alumni  officer  of  Yale: 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  greatest  good  to  the  student  of  the  whole 
organized  machinery  of  graduate  loyalty  is  the  impression  that  it  must 
give  him  of  the  permanent  importance  of  his  college  course  and  college 
life  as  a  factor  in  all  work  and  activities  of  the  outside  world. 

F.  H.  S.,  C.  V.  T. 


HILLTOP   FARM  UNIT 

Miss  Josephine  A.  Clark,  the  organizer  of  this  Unit,  is  a  graduate  of  the  class  of  1880. 
Up  to  1889  she  was  a  teacher  in  private  schools.  From  1890  to  1907  she  was  librarian 
in  the  Gray  Herbarium  at  Harvard  University  and  later  Botanical  Bibliographer  and 
Librarian  in  the  United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  at  Washington.  Since  1907 
she  has  been  Librarian  at  Smith  College,  and  is  executive  secretary  of  the  College  War 
Emergency  Committee.  Miss  Clark's  avocations  have  been  botany  and  agriculture  for 
a  number  of  years,  which  led  her  to  purchase  the  Hilltop  Farm  in  1909.  An  orchard  of 
over  four  hundred  apple  trees  just  coming  into  bearing  is  the  chief  feature  of  her  devel- 
opment of  this  farm.  This  paper  was  prepared  by  Katherine  Merriam  19 19,  president 
of  the  College  Press  Board. 

The  National  "Women's  Land  Army  Movement"  has  already  found 
a  large  following  at  Smith  College.  Several  units  for  farm  work  are 
being  raised  which  are  open  to  students  and  many  have  already  enlisted 
for  the  whole  or  part  of  the  summer  vacation.  The  Hilltop  Unit,  open 
to  students  and  alumnae,  is  typical  of  the  units  that  are  being  formed 
for  intensive  farming  during  the  planting  and  harvest  season.  This 
Unit  which  is  being  organized  by  Miss  Clark,  will  have  its  headquarters 
at  her  home  in  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

Miss  Clark  in  telling  of  her  plans  for  the  Unit  says,  "The  object  is  to 
furnish  additional  garden  products  and  fruits  for  local  markets,  also  for 
canning  and  drying." 

The  organization  is  similar  to  that  of  the  Women's  Agricultural  Camp 
at  Bedford,  New  York,  in  1917.  The  farmers  in  that  section,  although 
sceptical  of  women's  capabilities  as  farm  hands,  were  impressed  with 
their  skill  and  capacity  for  work,  as  their  generous  testimony  at  the  end 
of  the  summer  shows. 

Details  of  the  Hilltop  Unit  organization  will  be  adapted  to  the  housing 
accommodations  and  the  demands  of  the  "hill  town "  farmers  for  workers. 
The  success  of  the  Bedford  Unit  augurs  well  for  success  in  this  similar 
patriotic  enterprise,  especially  in  view  of  the  serious  attitude  of  the  young 
women  who  are  going  in  for  this  form  of  service.  When  one  of  the  stu- 
dents was  questioned  as  to  why  she  had  enrolled,  her  answer  came  di- 
rectly, "  Do  you  think  I  could  stay  idly  at  the  seashore  the  way  I  used  to, 
when  my  two  brothers  are  fighting  over  in  France?  I  am  going  to  do  all 
I  can  for  my  country  too." 

Enrollment  is  for  a  term  of  not  less  than  four  weeks;  the  number  called 
to  service  at  any  one  time  will  vary  according  to  seasonal  needs.  In 
haying  and  berrying  times  the  most  help  will  be  in  demand.  A  registra- 
tion of  fifty  students,  at  least,  is  expected. 

A  variety  of  choice  of  work  has  already  been  expressed  by  registrants, 
such  as  haying,  dairy  work,  care  of  poultry,  fruit,  vegetables,  canning, 
and  housework.  The  housework  will  be  done  by  members  of  the  Unit, 
that,  in  order  to  relieve  one  kind  of  labor  shortage,  they  need  not  be  a  factor 
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in  the  problem  of  domestic  service  difficulties.  Several  members  have 
signified  their  desire  to  act  as  chauffeurs.  One  will  be  available  to  take 
students  from  Northampton  to  Chesterfield  on  free  afternoons  and  holi- 
days during  the  spring  term  to  get  plowing  and  planting  under  way  on 
the  Hilltop  Farm.  Some  of  the  alumnae  members  will  go  to  Chesterfield 
early  in  May  to  start  work.  The  farm  is  primarily  a  fruit  farm,  but  on 
some  adjoining  land  leased  by  Miss  Clark,  a  good-sized  truck  garden  is 
planned.  This  garden  will  be  laid  out  and  cultivated  under  the  direc- 
tion of  the  Hampshire  County  Farm  Bureau. 

Chesterfield  is  centrally  located  with  respect  to  the  other  "hill  towns" 
of  Cummington,  Plainfield,  Worthington,  and  Goshen,  with  Northamp- 
ton a  convenient  market  center.  The  members  of  the  Unit  cannot  all 
be  employed  on  Hilltop  Farm  at  once,  and  it  is  expected  that  the  farmers 
of  the  region  will  find  their  services  indispensable  in  view  of  the  prospec- 
tive shortage  of  farm  labor. 

The  progressive  owner  of  a  large  farm  in  Chesterfield  early  in  the  sea- 
son showed  a  spirit  of  cooperation  with  Miss  Clark  in  her  plans  for  the 
Unit  by  expressing  his  confidence  in  the  ability  of  young  women  to  do 
the  lighter  farm  work  such  as  fruit-tree  pruning  and  apple  picking  in 
addition  to  the  usual  farm  work  of  hoeing,  weeding,  and  so  forth.  He 
furthermore  says  he  is  confident  that  women  can  pick  more  berries  and 
do  it  better  than  men.  Miss  Clark  will  be  able  to  lease  a  berry  pasture 
from  this  man  who  approves  of  the  organization  and  thus  furthers  its 
success.  In  the  spring  vacation  she  addressed  a  gathering  of  the  farm- 
ers of  Chesterfield  and  explained  to  them  the  proposed  work  of  the  Unit. 

Miss  Clark  will  have  associated  with  her  Miss  M.  Virginia  Baughman, 
a  woman  of  wide  experience,  to  superintend  the  canning  and  drying 
of  fruits  and  vegetables.  Miss  Baughman  has  been  a  teacher  in  college 
preparatory  schools  for  a  number  of  years,  and  has  taken  special  courses 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  the  University  of  Colorado.  She  has 
also  had  experience  in  farm  work,  especially  in  canning  and  drying.  Last 
year  fruit  and  vegetables  were  wasted  for  want  of  labor  to  care  for  them. 
The  Unit  hopes  to  lessen  the  waste  of  blueberries,  in  particular,  this  year 
in  this  region  where  they  are  abundant. 

The  workers  will  have  their  meals  at  Miss  Clark's  home,  where  a  few 
will  also  live.  Those  who  cannot  be  accommodated  there  will  have 
rooms  in  the  village.  Work  on  the  farms  will  be  done  by  the  hour  or 
eight-hour  day  at  normal  peace-time  prices  for  unskilled  labor  in  that 
vicinity.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  there  is  no  objection  to  the 
Women's  Land  Army  Movement  from  organized  labor.  The  New  York 
Times  points  this  out  and  its  underlying  cause  in  saying,  "The  lack  of 
opposition  to  female  farm  labor  by  trade  unions  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
unionized  laborers  are  almost  entirely  concentrated  in  the  cities."  It  is 
not  of  interest  to  the  city  workman  with  the  present  high  wage  scale  if 
women  choose  to  till  the  soil  for  two  dollars  a  day. 
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The  women  of  the  Hilltop  Unit  will  walk  to  work  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  and  automobiles  will  be  used  to  transport  them  in  squads  to  the 
more  distant  farms  where  they  are  hired,  but  all  will  return  to  headquar- 
ters at  night.  No  regular  uniform  is  planned  for  the  Unit,  but  each  mem- 
ber will  wear  the  clothes  best  suited  to  her  employment.  In  the  case  of 
the  Bedford  workers  a  dark  blue  blouse  and  denim  overalls  were  found 
most  desirable  for  farm  work.  A  rule  of  suitcase  baggage  will  prohibit 
elaborate  dressing  whether  for  work  or  play.  Of  course  there  will  be 
some  play  where  so  many  college  girls  are  together.  A  more  delightful 
spot  for  play  can  scarcely  be  found  than  this  region  in  the  foot  hills  of 
the  Berkshires  where  so  many  noted  men  of  the  past  generation  found 
ideal  summer  homes.  Chesterfield  is  within  easy  walking  distance  of 
the  William  Cullen  Bryant  home  in  Cummington  and  of  Goshen,  cele- 
brated by  Charles  Dudley  Warner.  The  summer  homes  of  the  late 
George  William  Curtis  and  Charles  Elliot  Norton  are  only  twelve  miles 
distant  in  Ashfield,  where  Mary  Lyon  was  born  and  taught  school  before 
she  founded  Mount  Holyoke  College. 

The  Hilltop  Farm,  now  owned  by  Miss  Clark,  was  formerly  owned  by 
John  W.  Chadwick  of  Brooklyn,  the  well-known  writer,  poet,  and  Uni- 
tarian minister.  In  this  house  now  used  as  headquarters  for  the  Unit 
he  spent  thirty  summers  and  wrote  many  of  his  poems  descriptive  of  the 
locality. 

Definite  opportunities  for  service  in  similar  units  are  coming  to  the 
attention  of  the  college  authorities  almost  daily.  Mobilization  cards 
for  service  in  the  Woman's  National  Farm  and  Garden  Association  Land 
Service  Units  are  being  distributed  to  students  interested  in  this  form  of 
patriotic  service  who  have  not  already  enlisted  in  the  Hilltop  Unit.  It 
is  evident  from  the  enrollment  blank  for  these  units  that  opportunities 
will  be  opened  for  students  with  special  scientific  training  and  tastes  as 
well  as  for  purely  agricultural  work. 

The  work  under  the  College's  supervision  will  be  localized  about 
Northampton  and  neighboring  towns,  except  in  the  case  of  alumnae  who 
own  farms.  They  will  be  supplied  with  student  workers  as  far  as  possi- 
ble from  the  number  enlisted.  Many  of  the  other  women's  colleges  have 
been  able  to  use  the  students  on  the  college  farms  which  supply  milk, 
vegetables,  and  small  fruits  for  the  colleges  directly.  Smith  has  no  such 
farm,  although  the  times  seem  to  point  to  the  desirability  of  soon  acquir- 
ing land  in  the  vicinity  of  Northampton  for  raising  table  supplies,  as 
Wellesley,  Vassar,  and  Mount  Holyoke  do. 

More  than  two  hundred  students  have  already  signified,  by  their  pres- 
ence at  lectures  the  College  has  offered  on  the  subject,  their  intention  to 
do  garden  service  in  home  gardens,  for  friends,  or  in  organized  land  units. 
Professor  William  F.  Ganong,  head  of  the  Department  of  Botany, 
has  arranged  a  course  of  twenty  lessons  for  the  spring  term  which  stu- 
dents may  take  outside  their  regular  courses.     There  will  be  some  lee- 
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tures  with  correlated  textbook  study,  supplemented  by  demonstrations 
of  plant  characteristics  and  diseases  which  will  be  given  by  Henry  E. 
Downer,  head  gardener  of  the  College,  in  the  botanical  gardens  and  on  his 
own  farm.  The  course  is  designed  so  that  student  labor,  necessarily 
unskilled,  need  not  be  impractical  and  unintelligent. 

Her  organization  of  the  Hilltop  Unit  has  already  brought  Miss  Clark 
inquiries  from  others  anxious  to  aid  the  Women's  National  Land  Army 
Movement.  She  spoke  at  Andover,  Mass.  during  the  spring  vacation 
on  the  proposed  work  of  this  Smith  unit. 

Miss  Clark  is  anxious  to  have  a  registration  of  alumnae  for  this  farm 
service,  especially  at  the  beginning  and  end  of  the  season  when  under- 
graduates will  not  be  available,  and  calls  their  attention  to  the  registra- 
tion blank  in  the  advertising  section. 

WAR  EMERGENCY   COURSES  AND 
A   SUMMER  SESSION 

Ada  Comstock 

Three  types  of  courses  of  study  have  come  into  being  in  this  college 
as  a  consequence  of  the  war.  The  first  of  these  is  the  technical  course  so 
designed  as  to  enable  students  who  have  already  a  solid  foundation  in 
theory  to  make  immediate  practical  application  of  their  knowledge.  We 
have  two  courses  of  this  type — "Hospital  Laboratory  Technic,"  which 
fits  students  to  become  assistants  to  physicians  in  war  hospital  labora- 
tories; and  "Mental  Hygiene  and  Mental  Reconstruction,"  planned 
for  the  benefit  of  seniors  who  have  shown  something  of  a  bent  for  psy- 
chology and  who  are  interested  in  the  rehabilitation  of  disabled  soldiers. 
Open  only  to  selected  and  well-prepared  students,  these  courses  amply 
deserve  the  academic  credit  given  them.  So  also  do  the  general  and  in- 
formational courses,  "Economic  Aspects  of  the  War,"  and  "French 
Literature  and  the  War,"  which  illustrate  the  second  type  of  course 
resulting  from  the  present  situation.  The  third  type  is  that  of  the  strictly 
emergency  course,  less  definitely  related  to  the  usual  work  of  the  college, 
and  not  offered  for  credit,  but  important  enough  to  be  organized  and 
administered  under  college  auspices.  We  have  three  courses  of  this 
sort — the  first  a  course  in  Civilian  Relief,  an  adaptation  of  the  Red  Cross 
Home  Service  Institute,  which  is  open  to  seniors  who  have  a  definite  plan 
to  use  it;  "Food  and  Nutrition  in  Relation  to  the  War,"  which  is  outlined 
by  the  Food  Administration  and  is  intended  to  fit  juniors  and  seniors  to 
assist  the  experts  who  in  the  different  states  carry  on  the  great  campaign 
of  conservation;  and  "Foundations  of  Garden  and  Farm  Practice,"  which 
the  Department  of  Botany  will  offer  during  the  spring  term  to  students 
who  expect  to  devote  the  summer  to  Adam's  profession.  With  the  con- 
sent of  the  College,  also,  though  not  at  its  instigation,  students  are  doing 
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certain  other  work  for  emergency  purposes.  Automobile  repairing  and 
typewriting  and  stenography  come  under  this  head.  Sometimes  in  hope 
and  sometimes  in  fear  alumnae  inquire  whether  emergency  courses  may 
not  lead  to  the  inclusion  of  vocational  courses  in  the  curriculum.  Save 
in  its  tendency  to  make  a  student  look  forward  to  practical  service  of 
some  kind,  the  program  summarized  above  seems  to  me  to  incline  but 
little  in  that  direction. 

But  the  summer  session — if  we  have  one — is  a  different  matter.  No 
course  of  six  or  eight  or  twelve  weeks  can  give  anything  resembling  a 
complete  professional  or  vocational  equipment,  but  it  can  be  perfectly 
definite  and  practical  and  vocational  in  its  aim.  At  the  present  time 
three  principal  suggestions  for  summer  courses  are  under  consideration. 
The  first  of  these  is  for  an  intensive  course  in  colloquial  French  for  the 
benefit  of  women  who  expect  to  do  work  overseas.  It  has  been  suggested 
that  this  course  might  well  be  combined  with  some  study  of  the  methods 
of  relief  employed  by  the  Red  Cross  in  its  work  in  France.  The  second 
suggestion  is  for  a  course  in  industrial  management,  designed  to  give  col- 
lege graduates  some  idea  of  the  character  of  welfare,  efficiency,  and  em- 
ployment problems  in  factories  and  mills  so  that  they  may  be  better  able 
to  fill  the  positions  now  being  opened  to  women  in  the  industrial  world. 
With  this  might  well  go  an  emergency  course  leading  to  the  position  of 
health  officer  in  industrial  plants.  Beyond  question  there  is  interesting 
pioneer  work  to  be  done  in  this  field,  but  whether  we  can  actually  organ- 
ize and  initiate  a  course  for  the  coming  summer  remains  to  be  seen. 

The  third  suggestion  is  also  for  pioneer  work — for  a  course  enabling 
college  women  to  become  assistants  to  physicians  in  caring  for  the  cases 
of  shell  shock  and  other  nervous  disorders  which  will  result — which  are 
already  resulting — from  our  going  into  war.  There  seems  to  be  no  ques- 
tion that  such  workers  are  greatly  needed;  and  if  a  satisfactory  course 
can  be  devised,  together  with  a  workable  scheme  for  drawing  together 
students  of  the  right  type,  we  may  be  able  to  do  something  of  value. 

Within  a  very  few  days  the  question  of  holding  a  summer  session  must 
be  answered.  If  the  trustees  and  faculty  decide  against  such  a  venture 
it  will  not  be  from  any  lack  of  desire  to  utilize  the  equipment  and  the 
goodwill  of  Smith  College  for  patriotic  purposes.  If  the  question  is  given 
an  affirmative  answer  it  will  be  because  there  seems  to  be  an  opportunity 
to  perform  a  real  service — to  offer  training  for  which  there  is  a  genuine 
need,  and  which  we  are  fitted  to  give. 


As  the  forms  close  for  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly  [April  13]  it  seems 
unlikely  that  the  summer  session  will  be  held.  No  official  endorsement 
can  so  far  be  obtained  for  any  one  of  the  summer  courses  outlined ;  and 
without  such  endorsement  we  cannot  proceed. 


THE  WAR  SERVICE  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION  OF 
COLLEGIATE  ALUMNAE 

Laura  Puffer  Morgan 

Mrs.  Morgan  was  graduated  in  1895.  She  is  president  of  the  Washington,  D.  C. 
Branch  of  the  A.  C.  A.;  a  member  of  the  A.  C.  A.  War  Service  Committee,  and  the  rep- 
resentative of  the  A.  C.  A.  on  the  Advisory  Committee  of  the  Speaking  Division  of  the 
Committee  on  Public  Information. 

To  men  and  women  engaged  in  patriotic  education: 

There  is  no  work,  aside  from  military  service  and  direct  war  work, 
which  exceeds  in  importance  the  creation  and  mobilization  of  the  public 
opinion  which  shall  back  up  the  Government  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
war.  The  issue  of  this  struggle  depends  to  a  large  extent  on  the  way 
public  opinion  in  the  United  States  is  stimulated  end  directed.  It  is 
indeed  only  through  the  united  efforts  of  enlightened  and  enthusiastic 
Americans  that  the  full  strength  of  the  nation  can  be  exerted,  that  victory 
can  come  to  our  righteous  cause,  and  that  America  can  accomplish  those 
things  for  which  she  entered  this  conflict.  Upon  the  leaders  of  our  public 
opinion,  therefore,  rests  a  responsibility  heavier  than  perhaps  ever  rested 
upon  any  group  of  people  in  our  entire  history.  It  is  a  task  which  can 
be  performed  only  by  men  and  women  who  themselves  are  well  informed 
and  who  cooperate  with  all  patriotic  organizations,  governmental  and 
private,  which  are  unifying  public  opinion  in  support  of  the  national 
purpose.  Arthur  E.  Bestor,  Director  Speaking  Division, 

Committee  on  Public  Information. 

Three  days  after  war  was  declared  the  Association  of  Collegiate  Alum- 
nae met  in  biennial  session  in  Washington.  It  was  one  of  the  first  of  the 
women's  organizations  to  offer  its  services  to  the  Government,  which  it 
did  in  resolutions  embodying  certain  suggestions  as  to  fields  in  which  it 
might  be  found  useful.  At  the  same  time  a  war  service  committee  was 
appointed  of  which  Miss  Thomas  of  Bryn  Mawr  was  made  chairman, 
with  Miss  Pendleton  and  Miss  Woolley  as  alternates,  and  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  the  retiring  president  of  the  association,  the  newly- 
elected  president,  the  executive  secretary,  and  the  president  of  the  Wash- 
ington Branch. 

As  a  national  body  the  Association  has  not  been  called  upon  for  service 
along  the  suggested  lines,  and  it  remained  for  the  War  Service  Committee 
to  formulate  the  plan  through  which  the  united  college  women  of  America 
should  render  to  their  country  the  service  which  was  most  needed  and 
for  which  they  were  best  fitted.  The  plan  proposed  by  the  chairman 
came  to  the  committee  as  an  inspiration.  Here  was  our  opportunity 
and  here  was  our  responsibility.  The  A.  C.  A.  is  organized  for  education. 
At  a  conservative  estimate  more  than  half  of  its  members  are  or  have 
been  educators.  Unquestionably,  the  most  pressing  educational  task 
before  the  country  to-day  is  that  of  informing  our  hundred  millions  of 
people  of  the  facts  regarding  the  causes  of  our  entry  into  the  war,  our 
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motives  and  aims,  and  the  reasons  why  we  must  continue  to  fight  until 
the  end  is  achieved.  Before  we  can  have  a  united  public  opinion  the 
masses  of  the  people  must  come  to  realize  that  this  is  our  war — a  war  for 
fundamentals,  and  a  war  of  self-preservation.  It  seemed  that  there  was 
no  other  form  of  service  for  which  the  Association  was  so  well  fitted,  and 
that  there  was  no  other  body  of  women  so  well  prepared  by  training  and 
experience  to  undertake  the  task. 

In  brief,  the  plan  adopted  by  the  committee  was  as  follows:  that  the 
A.  C.  A.  should  organize  a  widespread  campaign  for  patriotic  education, 
explaining  the  significance  and  necessity  of  the  war,  with  the  establish- 
ment of  speakers'  bureaus  in  as  many  states  as  possible.  That  each 
branch  should  be  urged  to  enlist  its  members  in  this  service,  either  as 
speakers  or  as  volunteers  in  procuring  opportunities  for  reaching  the 
people  through  schools,  clubs,  community  centers,  or  any  groups,  how- 
ever small.  That  while  a  list  of  experienced  women  speakers  should  be 
compiled  who  could  be  recommended  to  address  large  audiences,  the  main 
emphasis  of  the  A.  C.  A.  campaign  should  be  laid  upon  intensive  work 
in  the  home  community,  with  a  special  effort  to  reach  the  foreign  ele- 
ment, the  rural  districts,  and  the  ignorant  and  misinformed. 

As  soon  as  the  plan  was  adopted,  steps  were  taken  to  put  it  into  imme- 
diate execution.  The  first  connection  made  was  with  the  month-old 
Speaking  Division  of  the  Committee  on  Public  Information,  of  which 
Arthur  E.  Bestor,  president  of  Chatauqua  Institution,  Chatauqua,  New 
York,  is  director.  This  Division  was  organized,  in  its  own  words,  "to 
seek  cooperation  among  all  patriotic  agencies  by  agreement;  to  offer  a 
national  clearing  house  for  speaking  campaigns  by  survey  and  consulta- 
tion; to  avoid  duplication  and  overlapping  of  effort;  to  concentrate 
attention  during  special  periods  on  different  national  needs;  and  to  foster 
in  all  speakers  a  sense  of  the  unity  of  the  national  purpose."  An  advisory 
committee  of  the  Speaking  Division  consists  of  representatives  of  the 
government  departments  and  private  organizations  which  either  carry 
on  patriotic  speaking  campaigns  or  furnish  organized  audiences  through- 
out the  country.  On  this  committee  the  A.  C.  A.  is  represented  by  a 
member  of  its  War  Service  Committee. 

In  order  to  cooperate  to  the  best  advantage  with  existing  agencies,  in 
particular  with  the  State  Councils  of  Defense  and  the  Women's  Divi- 
sions, the  work  of  the  Association  has  been  organized  by  states  as  far  as 
possible,  with  the  central  bureau  under  the  direction  of  the  A.  C.  A. 
branch  at  the  most  strategic  point,  and  other  branches  in  the  state  coop- 
erating. This  central  bureau  is  requested  to  put  itself  in  touch  with 
the  State  Speakers'  Bureau  wherever  there  is  one  in  order  to  secure  the 
closest  cooperation  and  all  possible  assistance  with  the  machinery  of 
maintaining  headquarters  and  training  and  routing  speakers.  While  the 
organization  of  the  bureau  is  undertaken  by  the  A.  C.  A.  branch,  the 
work  is  not  confined  to  its  members,  nor  is  membership  made  a  condition 
of  cooperation.     The  cooperation  is  asked  of  every  kind  of  college  organ- 
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ization,  and  the  appeal  has  gone  out  to  every  college  woman  who  can 
speak  or  is  willing  to  learn  to  speak,  and  even  to  non-college  women  whose 
training  and  experience  have  given  them  the  necessary  preparation. 

Especially  is  this  form  of  service  urged  upon  married  women  and  other 
busy  women  who  have  only  a  few  hours  a  week  to  give,  since  speaking 
engagements  can  be  arranged  in  their  home  town  or  the  immediate  vicin- 
ity. It  is  the  belief  of  the  War  Service  Committee  that  any  woman  with 
college  training  and  a  good  voice  can  after  a  little  practice  learn  to  make 
a  telling  speech  on  the  essential  facts  of  the  war.  To  that  end  the 
branches  have  been  urged  to  establish  training  or  practice  classes  where 
the  instructors  should  be  not  professional  teachers  but  college  women 
with  some  experience  in  speaking,  and  to  keep  the  ideal  of  simplicity  and 
clearness  before  the  prospective  speakers. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Committee  insists  that  great  care  should  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  speakers  with  reference  to  their  loyalty  to  the 
President  and  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  and  their  enthusiasm 
for  the  speaking  program  proposed.  All  the  registration  blanks  for 
speakers  include  a  pledge  of  loyalty,  and  references  must  be  given  and 
investigated. 

Moreover,  volunteers  are  given  to  understand  that  their  preparation 
must  be  thorough  and  comprehensive.  The  central  committee  fur- 
nishes the  bureaus  with  literature  giving  all  the  necessary  source  material 
for  speeches,  including  publications  of  the  League  to  Enforce  Peace  and 
the  National  Security  League,  as  well  as  the  War  Information  Booklets 
issued  by  the  Committee  on  Public  Information.  In  addition  to  this 
material,  a  number  of  experienced  speakers  have  been  asked  to  prepare 
model  speeches  of  various  lengths  on  such  topics  as,  "Why  we  entered 
into  the  War,"  "Why  we  must  stay  in  it  until  it  is  won,"  "The  Perils  of 
a  Premature  Peace,"  for  distribution  among  the  bureaus.  Likewise 
local  committees  are  at  work  adapting  material  for  different  types  of 
audiences.  Several  of  the  Speakers'  Bureaus  are  creating  circulating 
libraries  on  war  topics  in  charge  of  trained  librarians.  These  comprise 
not  only  the  publications  mentioned,  but  also  clippings  from  the  news- 
papers, magazine  articles,  and  the  best  books  published  on  the  war. 

Under  the  personal  encouragement  and  through  the  untiring  effort  of 
Mrs.  Gertrude  S.  Martin,  executive  secretary  of  the  Association,  the 
plan  of  the  speaking  campaign  has  been  received  with  enthusiasm  through- 
out the  country,  and  the  organization  of  the  work  has  progressed  as  rap- 
idly as  was  possible  in  view  of  the  magnitude  of  the  task.  Braving  the 
terrors  of  midwinter  travel  in  this  year  of  curtailed  train  service,  unprec- 
edented cold,  and  fuel  shortage,  Mrs.  Martin  spent  the  three  winter 
months  in  visiting  the  A.  C.  A.  branches  throughout  the  East  and  the 
Middle  West,  with  the  result  that  within  a  month  a  beginning  was  made 
in  eleven  states,  and  the  number  is  steadily  increasing. 

The  method  of  organization  employed  has  been  to  present  the  plan  in 
all  the  large  cities  at  college  women's  rallies  held  under  the  auspices  of 
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the  A.  C.  A.  and  other  college  clubs,  and  with  the  sanction  and  coopera- 
tion of  the  State  Divisions  of  the  Woman's  Committee.  To  these  rallies 
all  the  college  women  who  could  be  reached  in  the  vicinity  were  invited, 
volunteers  were  enrolled  for  the  work,  and  the  initial  impetus  was  given 
to  the  state  campaign.  Such  meetings  have  been  held  in  Albany,  Phil- 
adelphia, Washington,  Pittsburgh,  Lansing,  Chicago,  Boston,  Provi- 
dence, New  Haven,  New  York,  Buffalo,  St.  Louis,  Cleveland,  and  other 
cities,  resulting  in  the  enrollment  of  hundreds  of  speakers. 

In  a  number  of  the  states  the  work  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  fact 
that  the  chairman  of  education  under  the  state  Woman's  Committee  is 
an  active  A.  C.  A.  member. 

It  is  likely  that  during  the  month  of  April  the  whole  strength  of  the 
A.  C.  A.  bureaus  will  be  thrown  into  the  third  Liberty  Loan  campaign. 
Already  the  central  committee  has  been  able  to  furnish  the  names  of 
nearly  one  hundred  finished  speakers  to  the  national  Woman's  Liberty 
Loan  Committee,  and  we  expect  to  cooperate  in  the  same  way  with  state 
and  county  committees.  Similarly,  every  kind  of  "drive"  in  its  turn 
will  be  aided,  for  at  the  basis  of  every  campaign  lie  the  fundamentals  of 
the  war. 

Yet  the  main  work  of  the  A.  C.  A.  speaking  campaign  is  not  to  furnish 
speakers  for  ready-made  audiences.  The  task  to  which  we  have  set 
ourselves  is  rather  to  carry  the  message  into  millions  of  homes,  to  go  out 
into  the  by-paths  with  our  propaganda,  to  devise  ways  and  means  of 
securing  an  audience  with  the  people  that  we  want  to  reach,  to  preach  to 
the  people  that  have  not  yet  paused  to  hear.  This  is  the  reason  why  this 
work  affords  an  opportunity  for  every  college  woman.  Where  she  can- 
not cope  with  a  formal  audience,  she  may  yet  perform  a  conceivably 
greater  service  by  making  it  her  responsibility  that  no  group,  however 
small,  shall  go  ignorant  or  misinformed  for  lack  of  the  spoken  word.  Thus 
whole  communities  may  be  made  loyal,  and  public  opinion  unified  in 
support  of  the  national  purpose. 

We  women  are  too  prone  to  consider  that  we  have  done  our  allotted 
"war  work"  when  we  work  with  our  hands,  following  our  instinct  to 
provide  comforts  for  "our  boys,"  and  forgetting  that  their  best  assurance 
of  safety  lies  in  the  backing  up  of  the  armies  with  an  intelligent  public 
opinion.  Nor  do  we  stop  to  realize  that  the  emotional  appeal  of  the  sur- 
gical dressings  class  is  made  more  insistent  by  the  fact  that  it  provides  a 
social  substitute  for  bridge.  Even  the  Unit,  so  dear  to  our  college  hearts, 
however  glorified  a  form  of  social  service  it  may  be,  is  after  all  only  inci- 
dental to  the  main  business  of  winning  the  war.  And  it  is  America's 
job  to-day  to  win  this  war.  Never  did  it  seem  further  from  being  won. 
It  is  the  job  of  the  women  as  well  as  the  men.  The  day  is  no  longer  when 
the  man  fights  and  the  woman  binds  up  his  wounds.  Every  woman 
must  fight  if  we  are  to  win  this  war,  and  every  educated  woman  should 
enter  the  lists  by  assuming  her  responsibility  as  a  leader  of  public  opinion. 
So  can  she  make  her  training  count  in  service  to  her  country. 


THE  TRAINING  CAMP  FOR  NURSES  AT  VASSAR 

COLLEGE 

Barbara  Cheney  191 5 

The  need  for  more  trained  nurses  has  become  acute.  It  was  felt  before 
the  war,  and  now  that  from  ten  to  twelve  thousand  must  be  sent  over- 
seas with  every  million  men,  our  Allies  are  asking  for  American  nurses,  and 
the  need  at  home  has  increased.  College  women  are  peculiarly  adapted 
to  meet  the  demand  because  their  training  makes  it  possible  for  them  to 
become  skilled  workers  in  a  comparatively  short  time,  and  because  many 
of  the  vacancies  are  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  profession  where  ad- 
vanced training  is  a  great  asset.  It  was  because  of  these  facts  that  the 
trustees  of  Vassar  offered  the  college  grounds,  buildings,  and  equipment 
to  the  Government  for  use  during  the  summer,  and  the  "College  Women's 
Plattsburg"  was  founded  under  the  auspices  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  and  the  American  Red  Cross. 

This  training  camp  forms  an  ideal  stepping  stone  to  active  service  for 
college  women.  All  graduates  from  colleges  recognized  by  the  New  York 
Department  of  Education  in  the  classes  of  1909-1918  inclusive  are  eligible. 
An  A.  B.  degree  received  from  such  a  college  within  the  last  ten  years  is  a 
guarantee  of  admission  on  academic  grounds.  Special  training  in  the 
sciences  is  not  required  though  it  will  undoubtedly  be  valuable.  Those 
who  have  degrees  other  than  that  of  bachelor  of  arts  may  be  able  to  secure 
admission  if  their  training  is  found  to  be  of  a  sufficiently  high  quality. 

The  camp  will  open  on  June  24  and  will  close  on  September  13.  The 
following  courses  will  be  taught  by  representative  men  and  women  in  the 
medical  and  nursing  profession:  anatomy,  physiology,  bacteriology, 
hygiene,  chemistry,  historical  and  social  aspects  of  nursing,  materia 
medica,  nursing  and  hospital  economics,  psychology,  dietetics,  social 
economics.  The  work  will  be  about  as  severe  as  senior  year  in  college. 
There  will  be  fifteen  hours  a  week  of  lectures  and  recitations  with  some 
additional  laboratory  hours.  It  is  also  planned  to  set  up  hospital  wards 
in  the  college  so  that  the  student  may  be  taught  the  general  work  of  ward 
management. 

The  Red  Cross  has  given  a  guarantee  fund  of  $75,000  which  makes  the 
expense  to  be  met  by  each  student  remarkably  low.  She  must  provide 
her  own  uniform  and  pay  a  fee  of  $95.  This  includes  tuition,  room,  board, 
and  laundry.  Be  it  said  to  the  eternal  glorification  of  a  woman's  enter- 
prise, that  the  question  of  dress  has  been  considered  of  minor  importance 
and  has  not  yet  been  settled.  In  all  probability,  the  student  will  wear  an 
ordinary  nurse's  uniform  of  gingham  during  classes  and  working  hours. 

The  summer  course  is  to  be  followed  by  two  years  in  a  hospital  training 
school.  No  pledge  is  exacted  of  a  candidate,  but  the  moral  obligation  is 
inviolable.  Vassar  College  and  the  Red  Cross  have  given  generously  in 
order  to  answer  the  country's  call  for  registered  nurses.  Everyone  then 
who  makes  use  of  this  generosity  is  bound  to  do  her  utmost  to  become  a 
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registered  nurse.  When  she  has  won  the  title  she  is  free  to  use  it  as  she 
likes.  A  word  about  the  magic  letters  R.  N.  It  is  a  title,  not  a  degree, 
given  by  the  state  to  graduates  of  approved  hospitals.  Registered 
nurses  alone  can  join  the  Red  Cross  or  the  National  Nursing  Associations, 
and  those  who  do  not  hold  the  title  are  seriously  handicapped.  Among 
the  hospitals  that  will  take  students  from  the  Vassar  Camp  are  the  New 
York  Post-Graduate,  Presbyterian,  Bellevue,  and  Mt.  Sinai  Hospitals  in 
New  York,  the  Philadelphia  General  Hospital,  and  the  Kings  County 
Hospital.  A  student  who  wishes  to  attend  a  particular  training  school 
not  on  the  list  may  do  so  if  the  hospital  is  approved  by  the  officers  of  the 
training  camp.  Those  who  have  already  had  some  hospital  training  may 
receive  credit  for  it,  but  that  is  a  matter  for  the  hospitals  to  decide. 

The  question  of  time  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  those  who  wish  to 
become  nurses.  Everyone  wants  to  be  of  use  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment.  In  the  matter  of  actual  months  the  training  camp  offers  no 
curtailment  of  the  usual  period.  College  women  can,  in  many  hospitals, 
become  registered  nurses  in  two  years  and  three  months.  But  the  camp 
begins  in  June  whereas  most  of  the  hospital  training  schools  do  not  open 
until  September.  This  makes  a  practical  gain  of  three  months  and  a 
peculiarly  valuable  three  months.  The  summer  course  is  intensive,  tak- 
ing advantage  of  the  mental  equipment  of  the  students.  The  opportuni- 
ties for  learning  are  remarkable.  Moreover,  the  time  spent  by  a  pupil 
nurse  in  a  hospital  is  of  advantage  to  others  besides  herself.  She  helps 
to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  hospital  during  her  entire  course.  Those  who 
enter  the  training  schools  in  September,  therefore,  will  be  of  immediate 
use.  Those  who  come  from  the  training  camp  will  be  particularly  use- 
ful because  of  the  advantages  they  have  enjoyed.  It  is  possible  that  a 
nurse  may  be  of  immediate  war  value  while  in  training,  for  part  of  her 
course  may  be  taken  in  military  hospitals,  and  there  may  be  an  overflow 
of  war  cases  in  the  other  hospitals.     This,  however,  is  mere  guesswork. 

Perhaps  it  is  frivolous  to  consider  material  advantages,  but  one  cannot 
help  being  impressed  by  the  background  of  the  camp.  The  "campers" 
are  to  live  in  the  college  dormitories  which  the  undergraduates  have 
agreed  to  leave  entirely  furnished.  Full  maid  service  is  to  be  continued. 
One  farm  will  supply  them  with  fresh  milk  and  vegetables,  and  all  the 
buildings  and  grounds  including  the  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  tennis 
courts,  hockey  fields,  outdoor  theater,  and  two  lakes  for  boating  will  be  at 
their  disposal.  There  will  be  a  recreation  director,  and  entertainments 
will  be  given  by  amateurs  and  professionals. 

Smith  alumnae  can  help  this  interesting  project  in  two  ways:  by  apply- 
ing for  admission  to  Dean  Herbert  E.  Mills,  Training  Camp,  Pough- 
keepsie,  New  York,  and  by  sending  him  scholarships.     There  are  many, 
who  can  give  money  only,  there  are  others  who  can  give  everything  but 
money.     It  is  a  pity  that  they  should  not  combine. 

Further  information  can  be  obtained  from  the  Vassar  Recruiting 
Headquarters,  106  East  52  Street,  New  York  City. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  RELIEF  UNIT 


THE  S.  C.  R.  U.  STILL  PROPELLING  FORWARD 

It  is  March  thirtieth  as  we  write  this  next  installment  to  the  story  of  our  Unit. 
The  terrific  spring  offensive  is  nine  days  old ;  all  the  dispatches  and  all  the  maps  that 
we  have  studied  with  such  deep  anxiety  tell  us  too  truly  that  the  Germans  have 
swept  miles  beyond  those  sixteen  villages  which  we  all  know  so  much  more  inti- 
mately than  we  know  any  sixteen  villages  in  our  own  country.  We  are  assured  by 
cable  that  the  Unit  and  all  the  civil  population  have  evacuated — and  how  poignant 
that  all-too-common  word  becomes  when  it  means  our  own !  And  yet,  knowing  all 
these  things,  the  title  that  comes  most  readily  to  our  pen  is  unquestionably,  "The 
S.  C.  R.  U.  Still  Propelling  Forward." 

At  this  time  we  have  no  details  of  the  evacuation,  but  that  this  outgoing  like  the 
one  last  July  was  "high  in  adventurous  honor,"  we  are  confident;  and  Mrs.  Thayer 
speaks  not  only  for  the  Committee  but  for  us  all  when  she  says,  "Wherever  they 
are  placed  or  whatever  they  may  be  called  upon  to  do  we  feel  sure  that  they  are 
giving  a  good  account  of  themselves." 

One  of  the  last  letters  from  Hannah  Andrews  said: — "All  France  is  like  a  village 
panting  in  the  summer  heat  before  the  coming  thunderstorm.  We  dread  the  fury 
and  destruction  of  the  tornado,  but  look  forward  with  longing  to  the  calm  which 
will  surely  follow  it."  She  did  not  know  how  appalling  the  tornado  was  to  be,  but 
she  knew  the  Unit,  for  the  cable  that  came  from  her  to  Mrs.  Thayer  via  the  Red 
Cross  on  March  28  said,  "All  members  of  the  Unit  safe  having  evacuated  with  our 
entire  civil  population,"  and,  in  the  next  breath,  so  to  speak,  "Send  money  to  re- 
place later  personal  and  Unit  equip- 
ment." That  means  beyond  a  doubt 
that  the  Unit  is  carrying  on  and  that 
the  spring  drive  of  the  United  Smith 
Alumnae  must  not  fail  them. 

Since  writing  the  above  paragraphs  a 
second  cable  from  Hannah  Andrews, 
dated  April  5,  and  two  newspaper  dis- 
patches have  come  through.  We  reprint 
them  all. 
The  cable  reads: — 

Entire  Unit  at  Beauvais  feeding  10,000 
refugees  and  thousands  of  wounded  daily 
from  Unit  canteen  under  Red  Cross. 
Please  inform  each  family  all  well.  Ad- 
dress Red  Cross,  Paris.  Can  we  count 
on  more  money?  Andrews. 

We  are  reminded  of   Mrs.   Morrow's 
words  to  the  Unit  last  July.     "And  so, 
little  new  Smith  College,  we,  the  alum- 
Kilometres—  S3=i  in.  na6)  wish  you  God-speed.     We  do  not 

«Gr^urV  ."■  Nesle:  i  Ham  :  4'  Roye;      fear  for  one  moment  that  you  with  your 

5.  Montdidier;  6.  Amiens;  7.  Beauvais;  8.  Noyon;  .  .... 

9.  Soissons;  10.  St.  Quentin;  n.  Paris.  courage  and  devotion  Will  fail   US.     We 
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only  hope  that  we  may  not  fail  you ;  that  you  may  feel  old  Smith  College  behind 
you — a  Unit  too!"     And  our  spring  drive  has  begun. 

The  dispatches:    One  from  the  New  York  Tribune,  Saturday,  March  30,  1918: 

Smith  College  Girls  Brave  Shells  to  Save  Refugees 

With  the  Coolness  of  Tried  Soldiers  They  Work  in  French  Villages 

Aiding  Terror-Stricken  Folk — Rescue  One  Woman  by  Loading 

Her  and  Her  Bed  on  a  Wagon 

Of  the  multifold  feats  of  heroism  performed  by  relief  workers  during  the  recent 
events  those  of  the  Smith  College  girls'  unit  will  undoubtedly  occupy  a  prominent 
place  when,  in  saner,  quieter  days,  their  deeds  are  detailed.  Working  unceasingly 
under  a  constant  shellfire,  for  days  without  sleep,  the  girls  demonstrated  admirable 
initiative  and  ability  and  the  extreme  coolness  of  the  tried  soldier. 

They  are  still  in  the  field  to-day  ministering  to  old  men,  women,  and  children. 
I  have  talked  to  the  first  person  to  come  in  from  the  front,  who  saw  them  last  Sat- 
urday, when  shells  were  falling  at  Grecourt,  the  tiny  Somme  village  where  the  Unit 
has  been  quartered  for  months,  aiding  the  folks  of  a  dozen  surrounding  villages. 

When  it  became  evident  that  the  Germans  were  coming  the  girls  worked  frantic- 
ally with  auto  trucks,  gathering  together  all  the  humans  in  their  territory.  In  one 
village  they  went  three  times  to  try  to  persuade  an  aged  woman  to  leave,  but  she 
refused  to  move  unless  the  ancestral  bedstead  on  which  she  lay  could  be  trans- 
ported with  her.  In  final  desperation  the  girls  brought  a  big  supply  wagon  and 
loaded  the  bedstead  and  the  woman  into  it,  leaving  the  village  fifteen  minutes  before 
the  first  of  the  Uhlans  arrived. 

The  girls  organized  themselves  into  small  units  and  each  unit  was  charged  with 
the  evacuation  of  a  single  village.  The  story  of  their  heroic  work  can  be  told  now 
only  in  the  ensemble;  details  of  personal  experiences  are  yet  lacking.  "But  every 
one  of  the  girls  is  a  heroine,"  said  my  informant. 

Cavalcades  of  refugees,  generalled  by  the  Smith  girls,  marched  or  rode  from  their 
abandoned  homes  to  Roye,  where  a  special  train  was  waiting  to  carry  them  west- 
ward. Even  cows,  chickens,  dogs,  and  cats  helped  to  form  the  cavalcade  which 
reached  Roye  on  Saturday  morning.  Here  the  refugees  vainly  tried  to  crowd  the 
animals  into  the  train. 

Latest  advices  make  it  certain  that  all  the  humans  reached  safety,  although  the 
animals  are  not  mentioned.  The  girls  of  the  Smith  College  unit  then  proceeded  to 
Montdidier.  There  with  W.  B.  Jackson  of  Washington,  a  former  Red  Cross  dele- 
gate at  Ham,  assisted  by  a  group  of  American  Quakers  and  Red  Cross  workers,  they 
organized  a  canteen  and  began  giving  out  blankets  and  other  comforts  and  making 
a  marvellous  bean  soup  and  a  special  food  for  babies,  the  basis  of  which  was  con- 
densed milk.  As  the  refugee  trains,  some  containing  as  many  as  1000  men,  women, 
and  children,  poured  into  Montdidier  the  arriving  refugees  were  fed  until  the  supply 
of  food  was  exhausted. 

Then  Montdidier  became  too  hot  under  the  increasing  shellfire  and  the  workers 
were  forced  to  split,  some  going  to  Amiens  and  others  to  Beauvais,  where  they 
continued  their  work. 

Since  then  practically  all  the  Smith  College  girls  and  some  other  workers  have 
gone  to  Amiens,  where  they  are  weathering  the  enemy  bombardment  in  cellars, 
but  carrying  on  their  work  as  usual. 

My  informant  insists  that  the  greatest  credit  should  go  to  the  Smith  girls,  but 
mentioned  that  it  should  not  be  omitted  that  there  were  French,  English,  and  other 
American  workers  whose  efforts  were  most  admirable. 

From  the  New  York  Times,  Wednesday,  April  3,  1918: 

Red  Cross  Girls  Helped  to  Direct  Military  Traffic 

Paris,  April  2.  Girls  attached  to  one  front  line  unit  of  the  Red  Cross  made  a 
fine  record  in  the  recent  German  offensive. 

At  Roye  they  took  over  the  direction  of  military  traffic.  One  girl  in  gray  uni- 
form standing  at  the  four  corners  directed  columns  of  guns,  cavalry,  supply  wagons, 
and  troops,  thus  preventing  a  terrific  jam. 
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The  Unit  had  been  located  at  Grecourt,  a  few  miles  back  of  the  lines,  doing  re- 
construction and  relief  work,  when  the  offensive  began.  They  were  the  last  women 
to  leave  several  towns  before  the  Germans  entered  and  were  on  duty  in  half  a  dozen 
villages,  widely  separated,  when  word  came  of  the  German  advance. 

They  aided  hundreds  of  refugees  to  the  railheads,  and  established  a  temporary 
kitchen  in  one  town,  feeding  250  British  soldiers  who  had  not  eaten  for  hours. 

It  is  not  possible  to  comment  on  such  a  tale  as  this,  but  we  are  grateful  for  those 

lines  in  Fannie  Davis'  lovely  poem  of  last  July: 

We  follow  them,  whispering  'God-speed!'     No  more: 
Being  too  silent  with  our  pride  for  speech. 

f^The  words,  "the  cable  that  came  via  the  Red  Cross"  are  significant,  because  our 
affiliation  with  the  Red  Cross  gives  us  the  splendid  assurance  that  even  after  this 
offensive  is  over  the  Unit  will  be  allowed  to  continue  its  work.  Perhaps  not  in 
Grecourt  where  the  little  kitchen  gardens  were  all  planted  and  the  new  big  building 
which  was  to  mean  so  much  to  "our  people"  and  for  which  they  had  waited  so  long 
was  all  complete,  but  at  all  events,  "somewhere  in  France" ;  and  before  turning  the 
story  of  these  last  wonderful  weeks  over  to  the  members  of  the  Unit  themselves — 
those  masters  of  the  gentle  art  of  letter  writing  as  they  are  masters  of  everything 
from  motor  trucks  to  goats — we  publish  the  chapter  wherein  the  Committee  explains 
the  Red  Cross  affiliation  and  many  other  things  which  it  alone  can  tell  us.  Mrs. 
Thayer  says : — 

Just  as  the  February  Quarterly  was  going  to  press  the  Unit  Committee  received 
a  cable  that  arrangements  had  been  completed  for  direct  affiliation  of  the  Unit  with 
the  American  Red  Cross  in  France  under  the  department  of  civilian  affairs.  This 
news  was  given  to  the  Quarterly  but  a  further  explanatory  word  from  the  com- 
mittee may  be  desirable. 

When  the  Unit  was  in  the  making,  Mrs.  Hawes  went  to  the  War  Council  in  Wash- 
ington and  asked  for  direct  affiliation  with  the  Red  Cross.  This  was  refused  at  the 
time  but  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  that  if  the  Unit  made  good  they  might  perhaps 
be  taken  over  later.  It  was  evident  that  the  Red  Cross  was  not  ready  at  that  time 
to  consider  the  question  of  using  units  of  college  women.  The  committee  therefore 
secured  recognition  from  the  State  Department  for  the  Unit  as  an  independent  or- 
ganization, and  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  went  over  "on  its  own."  We  had,  however,  the 
welcome  assurance  of  cooperation  from  the  A.  F.  F.  W. 

In  Paris  Mrs.  Hawes  interviewed  Major  Murphy,  who  advised  affiliation  with  the 
civilian  department  of  the  A.  F.  F.  W.  This  arrangement  was  therefore  made  for 
a  period  of  six  months.  Under  this  agreement  the  Unit  has  worked  in  cooperation 
with  Miss  Anne  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Dike,  located  at  Blerancourt.  The  A.  F.  F.  W. 
secured  for  us  from  the  French  government  our  district  in  which  to  work,  they  have 
shipped  our  cases,  have  stored  them  in  Paris,  and  have  given  the  Unit  transporta- 
tion service  for  supplies  of  every  kind  going  to  Grecourt.  We  gladly  recognize  our 
debt  to  this  organization  whose  friendly  helpfulness  and  courtesy  have  had  much  to 
do  with  the  success  of  the  Smith  Unit  in  developing  its  work.  During  this  period 
the  Red  Cross  has  made  grants  both  of  money  and  supplies  to  the  Unit. 

At  the  end  of  six  months,  conferences  of  the  Paris  Committee  and  the  executives 
of  the  Unit  were  held  with  Miss  Morgan  and  Mrs.  Dike  for  the  A.  F.  F.  W.,  and  also 
with  officials  of  the  Red  Cross.  Letters  and  cables  were  exchanged  with  the  Unit 
Committee  and  the  final  result  of  these  various  negotiations  was  direct  affiliation 
with  the  Red  Cross,  which  was  made  early  in  February. 

This  affiliation  is  entirely  satisfactory  to  every  one  connected  with  the  Unit. 
Under  the  new  agreement  the  Unit  will  still  maintain  its  identity.  It  may  be  di- 
vided for  the  sake  of  greater  usefulness,  its  location  may  at  any  time  be  changed. 
The  Red  Cross  has  "a  potential  right"  to  control  finances  and  determine  policies 
after  a  fair  hearing,  but  the  Unit  feels  sure  of  reasonable  consideration,  and  any 
loss  of  independence  is  more  than  compensated  for  by  the  wise  supervision  and 
splendid  backing  of  which  it  feels  sure  under  the  Red  Cross.     The  Red  Cross  expects 
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the  Unit  and  its  work  to  be  supported  by  its  own  constituency  but  will  furnish  sup- 
plies and  stands  ready  to  help  in  any  emergency.  It  will  look  after  military  passes 
and  transportation.  The  S.  C.  R.  U.  is  the  first  college  Unit  to  be  affiliated  with  the 
Red  Cross.  The  following  letter  was  received  by  Mrs.  Andrews  from  Mr.  Homer 
Folks. 

American  Red  Cross  Department  of  Civil  Affairs, 
4  Place  de  la  Concorde,  Paris,  February  i,  1918 
My  dear  Mrs.  Andrews: — 

The  American  Red  Cross  begs  to  acknowledge  the  letter  addressed  to  Major  Grayson 
M.  P.  Murphy,  American  Red  Cross  Commissioner,  on  December  28,  by  the  Chairman 
of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  and  the  President  of  the  Alumnae  Association  asking 
that  the  work  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  be  incorporated  into  the  American  Red 
Cross  and  made  an  integral  part  of  the  work  of  that  organization.  We  have  also  re- 
ceived a  communication,  signed  by  the  Organization  Committee  of  the  Smith  College 
Relief  Unit,  authorizing  you  to  conduct  the  negotiations  with  the  American  Red  Cross 
looking  toward  this  result. 

In  accordance  with  our  conversation,  I  write  to  say  that  the  American  Red  Cross  is 
glad  to  accept  this  offer  as  made,  and  that  it  hereby  accepts  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit,  on  this  date,  as  an  integral  part  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France.  We  under- 
stand that  you  will  continue  to  have  substantial  resources  of  your  own  toward  the  ex- 
penses of  your  work,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  supplement  these  from  time  to  time,  as  may 
be  needed,  with  grants  of  money  or  of  supplies. 

Your  workers  will  become  members  of  the  American  Red  Cross  subject  to  all  the 
obligations,  and  will  be  granted  all  the  privileges  of  such  members.  Your  Unit  will  be 
entitled  to  such  assistance  from  all  the  divisions  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in  France 
as  is  tendered  to  all  the  other  constituent  units  of  the  organization. 

So  long  as  your  work  continues  in  the  devastated  regions,  it  will  be  under  the  imme- 
diate jurisdiction  of  the  Bureau  of  Reconstruction  and  Relief  of  the  Department  of  Civil 
Affairs,  and  under  the  more  immediate  oversight  of  the  District  Delegate  of  that  Bureau 
in  the  district  of  which  you  are  situated,  Mr.  W.  B.  Jackson.  For  all  questions  of  detail 
and  general  policy  on  which  you  may  desire  instructions  from  us,  you  will  look  to  Mr. 
Jackson,  and  through  him  to  Mr.  Hunt  and  his  assistants.  Mr.  Hunt  wilL  confer  with 
me  from  time  to  time  on  matters  of  general  policy. 

I  am  inclined  to  offer  one  or  two  suggestions  in  regard  to  methods  and  policies.  In 
furnishing  supplies,  you  will  not  be  able,  under  present  instructions,  to  sell  any  articles 
which  have  been  received  from  America  free  of  duty.  We  may  be  able  to  secure  a  modi- 
fication of  this  ruling,  but  at  present  this  is  absolute.  On  the  other  hand,  you  are  free  to 
sell  any  articles  purchased  in  France.  We  are  not  disposed  to  lay  down  any  hard  rules 
in  regard  to  the  matter  of  selling.  The  policy  must  be  worked  out  to  a  considerable 
extent  locally,  taking  into  account  local  conditions  and  needs  as  they  change  from  time 
to  time. 

I  think  we  are  justified  in  adopting  a  somewhat  more  generous  policy  in  giving  than 
would  be  the  case  in  ordinary  relief  work  at  home.  When  people  have  been  through  the 
experiences  which  befell  the  inhabitants  of  the  devastated  regions  during  the  last  three 
and  a  half  years,  I  think  we  may  safely  deal  with  them  in  a  somewhat  more  generous 
manner,  and  especially  under  the  circumstances  of  the  war,  than  otherwise  might  be  the 
case. 

I  should  like  to  urge  from  every  member  of  the  Unit  the  exercise  of  the  utmost  tact 
and  discretion  in  dealing  with  all  local  authorities,  military  and  civil,  bearing  in  mind 
that  a  mistake  made  in  this  direction  is  irreparable.  Our  work  has  to  be  done  within  a 
short  period  of  time,  and  we  have  only  one  chance  at  it!  We  have  no  opportunity  to  go 
back  and  correct  our  errors  and  take  a  fresh  start,  which  we  would  have  if  we  were  set- 
ting up  a  permanent  relief  work  in  America. 

I  like  to  see  a  diversified  work  undertaken  by  these  local  units  looking  toward  the  sub- 
ordination of  the  strictly  relief  work  as  rapidly  as  possible  and  aiding  in  the  reestablish- 
ment  of  all  the  normal  community  functions  and  activities.  We  consider  the  medical 
work  especially  important,  and  especially  that  in  behalf  of  children. 

Looking  forward  with  pleasure  to  a  still  closer  cooperation  than  in  the  past,  I  am 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  Homer  Folks, 
Director,  Department  of  Civil  Affairs. 

The  supplies  which  have  been  made  by  clubs  and  other  groups,  as  well  as  by 
individuals  for  the  Unit  have  been  shipped  from  New  York  largely  through  the 
A.  F.  F.  W.  Some  of  these  cases  have  been  delivered  at  Grecourt.  Many  of  them 
are  still  on  the  way.     All  supplies  since  early  February  have  been  shipped  by  the 
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Red  Cross  and  are  used  by  them  wherever  most  needed.  We  can  no  longer  send 
cases  directly  to  the  Unit,  but,  by  continuing  to  make  such  civilian  supplies  as  the 
Red  Cross  calls  for,  we  show  our  cooperation  and  thereby  give  the  Unit  our  backing 
in  such  requisitions  as  they  may  wish  to  make  upon  the  Red  Cross.  We  shall  still  be 
able  to  send  trunks  by  those  joining  the  Unit  from  time  to  time,  but  these  will  be 
used  for  gifts  to  the  Unit  for  their  personal  use  or  for  such  supplies  as  the  Unit  may 
specially  request  to  have  sent. 

The  Red  Cross  is  again  calling  for  second-hand  clothing  of  good  quality.  Miss 
Hague  has  turned  over  to  them  all  that  she  has  on  hand  and  will  continue  to  for- 
ward whatever  suitable  clothing  may  be  sent  in. 

The  editors  beg  Mrs.  Thayer's  pardon  for  interrupting  her,  but  now  is  their  chance 
to  insert  the  delightful  poem  that  came  a  few  weeks  since  from  Caroline  Wing  1898 
of  the  Bangor  club. 

The  Pipe  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 
"Please  send  nubias."     (Smith  Quarterly) 

A  call  went  forth  throughout  the  town 
"  Bring  us  clothing,  good  and  warm, 
Ransack  your  attics  up  and  down 
(France  is  cold  in  winter's  storm) 
For  homespun  blanket,  hood  and  gown. 
It  matters  not  whose  clothes  they  were, 
'We're  not  so  proud  as  we  are  poor' 
Nor  are  the  children  of  Grecourt ' 

Portmanteau  and  cedar  chest 

Burst  to  answer  the  request. 

Treasure  trove  rewards  the  quest: 

Clouds,  nubias,  rigolettes, 

Mariposas,  antoinettes, 

Brown  hoods,  black  hoods,  hoods  of  gray, 

Bordered,  tasseled,  drab  or  gay, 

Great-Aunt  Sophy's  quaint  crochet, 

Keepsakes  of  a  bygone  day, 

Uncle  John's  first  pair  of   pants, 

Just  the  fit  for  Jean  of  France! 

Sontags,  spencers,  nightingale, 

Garibaldi,  cardigan, 

Time  has  made  their  colors  pale, 

Solferino,  puce,  magenta, 

Shades  of  battles  lost  and  won. 

Gladly  these  saw  life  again, 
Grandma  had  not  saved  in  vain. 

Hasn't  that  a  kind  of  Sophia  Smith  savor  that  will  urge  the  members  of  the 
Smith  family  to  ransack  attic  and  closet  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U.? 

It  was  a  great  satisfaction  to  the  Unit  Committee  that  Mrs.  Morrow  was  able  to 
go  to  France  to  inspect  the  work  of  the  Unit  and  a  great  disappointment  that  she 
and  the  four  new  members  who  went  over  in  February  have  been  held  up  in  Paris, 
because  the  British  were  unwilling  to  grant  passes.  All  are  making  themselves 
useful  in  Paris  in  various  ways. 

At  this  writing  [March  26],  when  we  know  from  the  papers  that  the  Germans  are 
in  Ham,  four  miles  east  of  Grecourt,  we  are  glad  to  be  assured  by  the  Red  Cross 
that  the  Unit  have  been  moved  and  that  all  are  safe.  Wherever  they  may  be  placed 
or  whatever  they  may  be  called  on  to  do  we  feel  sure  that  they  are  giving  a  good  ac- 
count of  themselves.  The  tragedy  of  their  broken  work  is  but  one  of  the  fortunes 
of  war,  and  we  cannot  any  of  us  regret  the  great  service  which  they  have  already 
rendered  to  the  peasants  in  the  Somme. 

The  Committee  is  sure  that  it  speaks  for  the  alumnae  in  expressing  to  the  Unit 
members  who  have  returned  to  this  country  at  the  end  of  a  six  months'  term  our 
grateful  appreciation  for  their  splendid  service.     They  are  Dr.  Alice  W.  Tallant 
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1897,  Marjorie  L.  Carr  1909,  Elizabeth  M.  Dana  1904,  Ruth  L.  Gaines  1901,  and 
Dr.  Maude  Kelly.  To  Dr.  Tallant  we  owe  an  especial  debt  since  she  went  to  do 
medical  work  and  when  Mrs.  Hawes  found  herself  unable  longer  to  carry  the  re- 
sponsibility Dr.  Tallant  consented  to  assume  the  directorship. 

Louisa  Fast  1898,  the  new  secretary-treasurer  at  382  Boylston  St.,  submits  the 
following  report.    The  table  of  gifts  by  classes  will  be  found  on  page  258. 

Total  receipts  to  March  25 $62,074  •  80 

Amount  drawn  by  Unit : $18.011 .91 

Amount  still  subject  to  draft  by  Unit 26,988.09 

♦Supplies  sent  from  this  side 9,034 .  83 

Printing,  postage,  telegrams,  cables,  etc 1,377.53 

Miscellaneous  expenses 1,984.87 

57,397.33 


Balance $4.677 .  57 

Statement  of  Expenditures  in  France 
(For  six  months  to  February  1,  19 18) 

Francs  Francs 

Living 17,210.65     Unit  supplies 5,739-35 

Motors 11,952.55     Traveling 8,100.00 

Miscel 546.40    Farm 3,202.55 

Relief 62,207.37     Christmas 4,632.70 


Total 113,59157    francs 

The  difference  between  amount  expended  in  France  and  amount  drawn  by  Unit 
is  accounted  for  by  gifts  not  passing  through  the  treasurer's  hands  but  recorded 
on  Miss  Mather's  books. 

The  Committee  has  determined  that  the  fiscal  year  shall  end  June  1.  By  July 
1  we  should  have  in  hand  $30,000  necessary  for  the  following  six  months.  Experi- 
ence has  proved  to  us  that  with  Smith  alumnae  no  more  words  are  necessary! 

We  have  now  five  people  under  appointment  who  will  be  ready  to  go  when  their 
particular  qualifications  are  called  for:  Florence  A.  Hague  1909  (appointed  last 
July  but  unable  to  go  at  that  time),  Elizabeth  Seeber  1908,  Mary  G.  Stevenson  1909, 
Edna  M.  True  1909,  Dorothy  A.  Young  1902.  Other  appointments  now  under 
final  consideration  will  undoubtedly  be  made  before  the  Quarterly  reaches  its 
constituency.  It  is  obvious  that  definite  plans  for  sending  new  members  to  the 
Unit  cannot  be  made  at  this  time,  but  when  the  opportunity  comes  all  vacancies  will 
be  quickly  filled  and  an  increase  in  numbers  made  if  desirable^  The  S.  C.  R.  U. 
has  only  begun  its  work  and  the  alumnae  have  no  thought  but  to  see  the  thing 
through.  Harriet  Bliss  Ford  some  time  ago  sent  a  message  to  the  alumnae  in  words 
which  the  Unit  Committee  would  like  to  make  its  own.  "Let  me  say  that  I  am 
passing  on  to  everyone  the  splendid  and  heartening  impression  you  give  of  a  United 
States  of  Alumnae,  working  and  planning  and  accomplishing  for  their  chosen  repre- 
sentatives in  the  Smith  Expeditionary  Force,  as  only  Smith  women  can!  The 
reserves  are  right  there,  ready  in  the  supporting  trenches  every  time.  You  seem 
to  be  at  our  very  elbows.  It's  really  magnificent, — the  way  you  arrive  just  the 
moment  before  we  are  going  to  call  you !" 

Thus  do  our  Committees,  at  home  and  abroad,  spur  us  on  to  renewed  efforts. 

When  Dr.  Tallant  came  home  in  February  she  brought  with  her  a  report  of  the 
work  of  the  Unit  up  to  January  15.  Much  of  the  material  has  already  appeared  in 
the  Quarterly  and  much  appears  in  this  issue  in  the  enthusiastic  letters  and  re- 
ports of  the  Unit  farmers,  store  keepers,  kindergartners,  and  so  forth.  We  there- 
fore quote  below  only  certain  paragraphs  not  covered  by  later  material. 

Like  all  the  other  relief  organizations  of  the  district  the  Unit  has  had  the  privi- 
lege of  making  requisitions  for  clothing  and  furniture  to  the  Red  Cross  warehouse 
in  Ham.  .  .  .  During  the  last  two  months  supplies  have  come  in  fast  enough 
to  make  the  warehouse  a  great  help.  Up  to  the  present  time  the  supplies  have  been 
only  clothing  and  bedding,  but  furniture  is  expected  soon.  Some  food,  such  as 
condensed  milk,  canned  corned  beef,  and  rice,  has  also  been  received. 

Since  furniture  has  not  been  available  from  the  warehouse,  and  only  in  such 

*  This  item  includes  four  trucks,  six  portables,  four  bicycles,  etc.      Accounts  have  been  audited  to  Feb- 
ruary 19. 
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small  quantity  from  the  Sous-Prefet,  the  Unit  has  felt  the  need  of  buying  some 
for  the  people  in  the  villages.  In  this  it  has  received  financial  aid  from  the  Red 
Cross,  in  response  to  appeals  submitted  through  the  Section  Civile  of  the  A.  F.  F.  W., 
first  a  grant  of  8000  francs  for  furniture  in  October,  then  one  of  5000  francs  for  medi- 
cal supplies  was  also  given  in  October,  as  the  Unit's  supplies  had  gone  astray  in 
transit.  The  total  amount  given  to  the  Unit  by  the  Red  Cross  has  thus  been  13,000 
francs. 

Miss  Dana  has  taken  charge  of  giving  out  sewing  for  the  women  to  do  in  their 
homes  in  such  time  as  they  could  spare  from  their  home  duties.  Forty  women 
have  been  thus  supplied.  They  are  paid  according  to  a  schedule  of  prices  which 
had  been  agreed  upon  by  several  French  organizations  already  engaged  in  relief 
work  in  the  district. 

.  .  .  The  medical  care  of  the  people  of  the  villages  was  undertaken  with  the 
full  consent  and  cooperation  of  the  military  physician  in  charge  of  the  secteur,  as 
well  as  the  one  remaining  civilian  doctor  at  Ham.  At  the  start  our  equipment 
consisted  of  Dr.  Kelly's  own  medical  bag  with  the  medicines  and  instruments  which 
she  had  packed  into  it  before  leaving  America,  supplemented  by  a  few  stray  supplies 
which  came  through  in  trunks.  The  supplies  which  had  been  bought  at  home  were 
so  slow  in  arriving  that  it  was  soon  necessary  to  buy  from  the  local  drug-stores,  even 
though  we  had  some  aid  from  the  military  doctor  and  the  surgical  supplies  of  the 
Section  Civile.  The  Red  Cross  grant  already  mentioned  made  it  possible  to  lay 
in  a  quantity  of  things  late  in  October.  A  dispensary  was  opened  at  Grecourt  and 
two  others  in  other  villages.  A  large  part  of  the  work  was,  however,  done  in  the 
patients'  homes.  On  Thursday,  the  day  of  the  children's  classes  at  Grecourt,  there 
was  a  special  children's  clinic  for  prophylactic  work  among  the  children,  with  tooth- 
brushes, combs,  and  soap  as  aids;  malted  milk  and  condensed  milk  were  also  given 
out  at  this  clinic.  All  medical  service  and  supplies  have  been  free,  that  there  might 
be  no  temptation  for  the  people  to  economize  on  health.  Between  450  and  500 
patients  are  at  present  listed  in  the  medical  card  catalog.  The  number  of  visits 
was  limited  only  by  the  exigencies  of  transportation  and  the  length  of  the  day. 
From  November  17  to  January  first  (the  most  unfavorable  period  of  the  year  on 
account  of  short  days,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  it  included  Christmas  week  with  all 
its  trips)  there  were  951  visits  recorded. 

The  store  has  been  one  of  the  Unit's  busiest  enterprises,  and  is  a  tribute  to  the 
energy  of  Miss  Hooper.  [See  Miss  Hooper's  own  inimitable  account  on  page  229.] 
Up  to  January  1,  the  total  amount  received  from  the  sales  was  about  10,000 
francs.  The  traveling  store  system  had  already  been  tried  out  by  an  English  relief 
organization  of  women  working  in  Nesle. 

The  problem  of  transportation  has  taxed  the  resources  of  its  committee  to  the 
utmost.  When  the  Unit  was  organized,  Miss  Ashley  was  slated  for  the  head  of  this 
committee,  but  when  she  was  called  home  soon  after  our  arrival  at  Grecourt,  Miss 
Wood  nobly  stepped  into  the  breach  and  gave  most  devoted  service  to  the  cars. 
Life  in  the  war  zone  is  hard  on  cars  and  she  has  been  kept  busy  with  repairs  as  well 
as  the  driving.  Having  had  first  French  military  numbers  and  then  recently  Red 
Cross  numbers  in  their  places,  the  Unit  has  had  the  privilege  of  buying  oil  and 
gasoline  from  the  French  depots,  as  well  as  sending  its  cars  to  the  automobile  parks 
for  free  repairs.  Even  so,  it  has  been  hard  to  keep  the  machines  in  service,  and  the 
need  for  another  car  was  recognized  in  a  very  generous  way  by  Miss  Joslin,  who 
raised  the  money  for  it,  contributing  a  goodly  share  herself.  We  have  also  had  an 
addition  to  our  transportation  system,  in  the  shape  of  a  horse,  two  carts,  and  a 
soldier  to  take  care  of  them. 

Kindness  and  cooperation  have  met  us  at  every  turn,  especially  from  the  French 
officials.  The  Sous-Prefet,  Monsieur  Quellien,  was  always  our  friend,  and  to  him 
we  owe  not  only  various  kindnesses  which  have  already  been  mentioned  but  also 
many  helpful  gifts,  from  coal  and  gasoline  to  tarts  for  the  children  at  our  Christ- 
mas party.  As  for  our  dear  Commandant  Monin  at  Griscard,  he  was  best  summed 
up  by  Miss  Gaines  as  our  fairy  godfather. 

With  the  Unit's  loyal  greetings  to  all  who  have  made  this  opportunity  possible, 
especially  to  the  Committee, 

(Signed)    Alice  Weld  Tallant. 
3 
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In  the  Report  of  the  Alumnae  Council,  page  193,  will  be  found  an  account  of  how 
we  tried  to  say  thank  you  to  Dr.  Tallant  and  Ruth  Gaines  who  were  there.  But 
that  is  one  of  those  things  that  just  can't  be  done,  and  they  and  the  others  must  not 
fail  in  comprehending  what  we  fail  in  expressing. 

Dr.  Tallant's  reference  to  "our  Christmas  party,"  brings  us  back  to  the  very 
place  we  left  off  in  the  February  Quarterly,  only  we  know  from  no  less  than  a  dozen 
letters  that  there  wasn't  just  a  Christmas  party  but  "  nine  parties  in  all — besides  the 
Unit's  own  celebration  on  the  twenty-third — starting  the  day  after  Christmas  and 
ending  on  New  Year's  Day."  What  a  Christmas  season  it  was  for  those  1600  vil- 
lagers! and  because  no  German  horde  can  take  its  memory  from  them,  we  publish 
the  accounts  that  have  come  to  us  with  no  sadness  but  only  joy  and  thanksgiving. 

The  Unit's  own  little  celebration  was  "just  by  themselves."  Elizabeth  Dana 
writes  as  follows: 

It  was  a  very  jolly  little  affair,  absolutely  impromptu  of  course  [they  had  no  time 
to  make  a  party  for  themselves,  we  read  between  the  lines]  but  quite  homey  and 
sweet.  It  helped  us  to  usher  in  the  others  I  believe  with  greater  zest  and  real  en- 
joyment. .  .  .  We  had  first  a  basket  (Miss  Mather's  waste  basket  transformed 
with  red  ribbon  bows)  heaped  high  with  personal  gifts  from  Miss  Mather  and  pur- 
chased by  the  Paris  committee.  Miss  Mather  had  tipped  them  so  they  were  rather 
in  the  nature  of  jokes.     .     .     . 

A  knock  on  the  door,  as  a  box  of  chocolates  was  going  the  rounds,  and  in  response 
to  a  chorused  "entrez"  a  deep  (?)  voice  asked  for  certain  members  of  the  Unit,  and 
"Capt.  Linoleum"  entered  or  rather  was  thrust  in  head  first.  For  "he"  was  really 
just  a  very  tall  roll  of  linoleum  (2  metres  tall  to  be  exact)  and  as  thick  as  could  be 
bought  in  Ham.  He  wore  a  khaki  cap  and  had  well  marked  (chalk)  and  smiling 
features  and  buttons  and  had  already  evoked  considerable  mirth  at  the  kitchen  tent 
where  he'd  been  outfitted.  He  carried  a  S.  C.  R.  U.  "comforts  bag"  containing  the 
balance  (substracting  only  the  expense  he  himself  had  been)  of  the  generous  gift 
of  1904  to  the  Unit. 

Next  Alice  brought  in  box  after  box  of  interesting  packages  (almost  all  of  which 
had  been  purchased  by  the  Paris  Committee  out  of  a  generous  gift  from  the  New 
York  Club,  and  brought  up  a  few  days  before  by  Colonel  Parker).  Such  a  lot  of 
good  things!  Which  was  most  joyfully  hailed,  the  oatmeal  or  the  briquettes? — 
I'm  not  sure,  certainly  both  were  greeted  with  more  enthusiasm  than  the  contents  of 
a  Tiffany  box  would  have  called  forth  at  other  Christmases!  I  must  not  forget  to 
mention  the  phonograph  records,  and  the  candy  and  the  soap  and  the  nuts.  I  as- 
sure you  if  we  had  been  the  Ruggles  family  things  couldn't  have  been  more  of  a 
treat'! 

Charming  notes  from  both  Mrs.  Parker  (Katharine  Lahm)  and  Mrs.  Ford 
(Harriet  Bliss)  added  to  the  warm  feeling  around  our  hearts — Yes,  it  was  a  very 
nice  party. 

Another  little  episode  that  contributed  to  what  was  especially  personal  and  de- 
lightful about  the  Unit's  wonderful  Christmas  came  on  Christmas  morning  in  a 
little  packet  of  letters  from  "Santa  Claus"  found  by  "those  who  came  on  time!" 
to  breakfast.  They  gave  such  clever,  characteristic  glimpses  of  the  Unit  members 
as  seen  by  our  greatly  appreciative  Director  that  I  enclose  a  few  just  to  show  you 
how  some  of  us  look.     [The  editors  regret  that  space  must  be  conserved.] 

By  way  of  summarizing  those  nine  parties,  Elizabeth  Bliss  says: — 

Only  one  of  them  was  held  here  at  the  chateau,  for  all  the  others  we  had  to  take 

the  truck  full  of  presents  and  two  cars  full  of  people  and  go  to  some  ruin  in  a  town 

and  hold  our  party. 

And  Anne  Chapin  tells  in  detail  about  the  fete  at  Douilly. 

We  bade  farewell,  packed  up  the  truck,  and  hastened  to  the  Colonel's  quarters 
down  the  street.  .  .  .  Then  we  started  for  Douilly.  The  young  soldier-priest 
accompanied  us.  As  we  rode  along  we  learned  a  little  of  his  history.  He  had  been 
wounded  four  times,  twice  by  bayonets;  had  frozen  both  feet,  and  only  eleven  days 
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before  had  been  "gassed."  He  told  us  he  was  still  spitting  blood  as  a  result  of  this 
attack,  but  that  he  expected  to  be  sent  to  the  South  very  soon,  to  train  black  troops 
in  bayonet  work. 

Douilly  is  the  most  distant  of  our  villages,  situated  on  a  hill-top,  quite  remote 
from  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  was  entirely  destroyed,  even  the  church  is  in  ruins. 
But  few  people  have  returned  and  thus  far  there  are  only  three  baraques  set  up. 
The  people  live  in  cellars  and  hovels. 

We  expected  to  have  our  party  in  the  grenier  of  a  big  barn.  But  as  we  drove  up 
the  street  the  Mayor  greeted  us  and  said  the  Commandant  had  given  us  the  use  of 
the  new  "theatre  du  Soldat."  So  we  turned  and  headed  for  a  long  new  shed  that 
had  been  finished  just  in  time  for  midnight  mass  to  be  celebrated  in  it  Christmas 
eve. 

Three  evergreen  trees  had  been  set  at  the  farther  end.  We  hung  these  with 
candy-bags  and  small  toys  and  arranged  the  rest  of  our  affairs  on  tables.  There 
were  no  benches  here  for  people  to  sit  on. 

The  dirt  floor  was  very  cold.  Soon  soldiers  brought  in  two  blazing  charcoal 
braziers.  We  all  formed  a  circle  around  them  and  sang  all  the  hymns  and  canti- 
grees  we  knew.  Both  the  civil  population  and  the  soldiers  joined  in  and  I  think  it 
did  them  good. 

We  broke  off  and  distributed  the  presents.  The  people  were  perhaps  more 
pleased  with  their  gifts  than  those  of  any  village  where  we  have  held  our  f§tes. 
They  are  so  isolated  on  their  hill-top  that  any  little  break  in  the  monotony  of  their 
lives  is  doubly  welcome. 

The  children  munched  their  candies  with  such  vim  that  we  decided  they  needed 
food,  so  passed  around  the  slices  of  buttered  bread  that  had  been  prepared  for  our 
own  lunch.  These  disappeared  in  no  time.  Then  we  gathered  and  sang  again. 
The  soldiers  sang  "Le  Chant  du  depart."    At  the  end  we  all  sang  the  Marseillaise. 

As  we  left  for  our  long  cold  drive  home  every  woman  in  the  place  shook  hands 
with  us  all  in  the  most  friendly  way,  thanked  us,  and  wished  a  "Bonne  Annee." 
I  think  we  all  feel  that  the  people  of  Douilly  whom  we  had  not  known  so  well 
because  of  their  being  so  far  away,  are  now  our  firm  friends. 

The  following  letter — "Christmas  in  the  Somme" —  from  Ruth  Gaines  gives  a 
very  charming  picture  of  the  Christmas  party  at  which  the  Unit  was  "chez  lui" 
to  its  friends.  It  has  appeared  in  various  papers,  but  the  editor  admits  shamelessly 
that  she  has  interpolated  certain  bits  of  local  color  from  Frances  Valentine  without 
so  much  as  a  "by  your  leave." 

Christmas  weather,  sunlight,  moonlight,  and  snow;  our  grove  a  white  stencil;  our 
baraques  with  their  red  shutters  by  day  and  their  lighted  windows  by  night,  like 
painted  Christmas  cards  [rather  like  the  picture  on  the  insert,  we  think];  our 
defaced  and  ruined  villages  new-clothed  with  beauty  in  the  snow; — such  was 
Christmas  week  in  this  part  of  Picardy.  But  the  snow,  so  beautiful  to  the  eye, 
accentuated  the  bitter  cold  of  our  ill-lodged  and  undernourished  neighbors,  and  the 
moon  pointed  out  to  hostile  aeroplanes  desired  points  of  attack.  It  was  on  account 
of  the  dangerous  moonlight  that  the  Bishop  of  the  diocese  forbade  midnight  masses 
in  the  churches,  and  disarranged  thereby  our  plans  for  commencing  our  week  of 
fetes  with  carols  on  Christmas  Eve.  We,  and  the  villagers,  were  the  more  disap- 
pointed because  even  during  the  German  occupation  these  masses  had  been  said. 
We  heard  of  loaded  Christmas  trees,  and  of  parties  where  cakes  and  chocolate  were 
served  by  German  officers — "Not  for  all  the  world,  you  understand,"  one  little 
girl  explained,  "just  for  themselves." 

But  Christmas  Day  itself  we  devoted  to  another  purpose.  We  ourselves,  like 
our  German  predecessors,  are  far  from  home.  Within  reaching  distance  are  soldiers' 
camps  where  our  own  boys  have  been  under  fire,  and  have  won  both  death  and 
fame.  Aviators  there  are  also,  ambulance  drivers,  Red  Cross  co-workers,  and  the 
Friends  who  are  helping  to  "rebuild"  some  of  our  villages.  Last  but  not  least,  are 
those  who  modestly  claim  to  be  "just  as  good  as  Americans,"  the  Canadian  foresters. 
All  of  these  we  invited  to  dine  with  us.  In  fact,  we  invited  every  American  whom 
we  met  for  miles  around.  Because  of  the  uncertain  number  of  our  guests,  and  our 
limited  supply  of  dishes,  the  dinner  was  served  in  cafeteria  style  in  the  Orangerie. 
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The  Orangerie  has  a  tropical  sound,  and  in  the  days  before  the  war  it  doubtless 
had  a  tropical  atmosphere,  for  here  were  grown  hothouse  fruits  for  the  chateau. 
Now,  with  glassless  windows  and  wrecked  heating  plant,  it  would  serve  better  for 
a  skating  rink.  [Frances  Valentine  assures  us  that  by  dint  of  hanging  oil  cloth  and 
blankets  over  said  windows  and  burning  six  oil  stoves  besides  the  big  stove  they 
got  the  temperature  just  above  freezing!]  On  ordinary  occasions  the  Orangerie  is 
our  garage;  but  the  Christmas  committee  saw  to  it  that  the  cars  and  all  their  appur- 
tenances were  removed  for  Christmas  Day.  The  Canadian  foresters  came  over  and 
decorated,  and  red-ribboned  holly  wreaths  hung  in  the  great  windows;  chains  of 
holly  draped  walls  and  ceilings;  candles  in  homemade  wooden  sconces  with  reflectors 
of  tinfoil  and  lanterns  swung  from  the  ceiling,  lighted  the  hall.  At  one  end  stood 
the  tree,  at  the  other  a  huge  stove  with  a  "mile  and  a  half  of  pipe,"  Frances  declared 
— a  German  souvenir  unearthed  in  the  stables — and  the  tables  on  which  the  dinner 
was  spread. 

There  were  hungry  guests  to  eat  our  dinner,  too;  between  sixty  and  seventy,  and 
only  six  ladies  among  them.  There  were  the  officers  of  three  or  four  Canadian 
companies,  half  a  dozen  American  aviators,  the  officers  of  a  company  of  American 
engineers,  all  the  Quakers,  and  Americans  from  half  a  dozen  units  near  here,  the 
Red  Cross  Hospital  Staff  from  Nesle  and  the  R.  C.  men  from  Ham  and  Noyon  and 
all  their  camion  drivers — all  American  boys — a  very  much  mixed  up  lot  but  all 
apparently  enjoying  themselves.  The  bread  line  formed  and  reformed  like  a  kalei- 
doscope; the  coffee  ladle  was  never  still. 

At  the  close  of  the  dinner  came  the  surprise  of  the  evening;  red-ribboned  little 
Georgette  (one  of  the  little  girls  of  Grecourt)  leading  her  pet  white  goat.  On  either 
side — held  in  place  by  a  broad  red  sash — its  white  panniers  were  bulging  with 
cigarettes  and  cigars.  Above  the  chatter,  even  above  the  clapping  which  greeted 
her  entry,  could  be  heard  Georgette's  clear  treble,  demanding  insistently,  "  Veuillez 
vous  avoir  des  cigarettes,  Messieurs?"  Needless  to  say,  they  did!  [Frances  Valen- 
tine tells  a  tale  about  those  cigars.  It  seems  that  a  duffle  bag  intended  for  one 
Philip  Bush  and  one  Henry  Harrison  strayed  into  the  Unit's  domain.  They  made 
every  effort  to  trace  them  but  without  success  and  as  the  bag  contained  mostly 
cigars  and  cigarettes  the  Unit  decided  that  Philip  and  Henry  would  rather  have 
Americans  use  them  than  have  them  spoil — hence  their  Christmas  largesse!] 

Dancing  followed,  making  up  in  vim  what  it  lacked  in  rhythm.  The  Virginia 
Reel  and  Paul  Jones  were  regarded  with  wonder  by  our  domestics,  who  lined  up  in 
the  doorway,  and  by  a  certain  French  reporter  who  had  probably  never  before 
witnessed  such  boisterousness  in  polite  society.  But  the  evening  was  all  too  short; 
our  party,  which  began  at  four,  broke  up  at  half-past  eight.  "To  think,"  said  an 
aviator,  "that  four  hours  ago  I  was  flying  over  the  front, — and  now  I  am  dancing 
here! "  He  left  to  fly  again — perhaps,  who  knows?  to  guard  us  from  German  bombs. 
Our  American  guests  had  come  30  miles  for  a  stay  of  fifteen  minutes. 

Christmas  carols,  I  think,  never  were  sung  with  more  feeling  than  by  us  and  our 
guests  that  night.  And  as  we  shouted  a  last  good-bye  to  the  last  automobile  and 
turned  to  enter  our  candlelighted  baraques,  each  member  of  the  Unit  felt  that  one 
day  at  least  of  her  service  had  been  well  spent.  Never,  all  declared,  had  they  spent 
so  beautiful  a  Christmas.  For,  in  the  war  zone,  one  leaves  behind  conventionalities, 
and  one  is  not  afraid  of  laughter,  nor  ashamed  of  tears. 

Esther  Andrews  ex-1902  visited  the  Unit  in  January.  She  was  mightily  impressed 
by  the  gay  way  in  which  they  all  carried  on  through  the  bitter  cold.  She  writes  in 
a  newspaper  article  most  graphically  of  a  trip  she  took  with  the  traveling  store  one 
biting  day,  when  21  blankets  had  been  promised  to  Sancourt  and  the  girls  were 
determined  to  deliver  them  somehow.  They  had  all  sorts  of  adventures;  the  ma- 
chine balked;  the  drifts  obliterated  the  road;  the  tires  burst;  they  were  nearly 
frozen,  "but,"  she  concluded — 

We  got  those  blankets  to  Sancourt  and  we  only  got  stuck  once  on  the  way  home. 
One  of  the  girls  had  to  stop  and  rub  snow  on  her  feet — they  were  frost-nipped  a 
bit — but  the  peasants  of  Grecourt  slept  warm  that  night,  even  if  the  girls  at  Gr6- 
court  didn't. 

She  writes  again: — 
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It  is  such  hard  work;  yet  they  tackle  it  blithely  ...  if  you  had  told  me 
that  I  could  carry  four  gallons  of  milk  through  a  heavy  snow  path  for  two  miles  I 
would  have  sniffed  at  you,  but  when  I  saw  the  most  respected  lady  doctor  shoulder 
her  can  of  milk  without  a  murmur  and  the  social  service  worker  sling  a  bag  of  heavy 
supplies  across  her  back  ready  to  start  and  the  other  lady  doctor  bringing  up  the 
rear  lugging  a  heavy  valise  of  bottles  and  an  enormous  bottle  of  malted  milk  as 

well — well,  I  couldn't  be  a  quitter.    You  see,  the  children  of  C had  to  have 

their  milk,  and  there  were  some  sick  kiddies  too,  and  the  roads  were  too  heavy  for 
the  machine,  so  they  walked,  that's  all.    Quite  simple! 

And  nobody  seemed  to  think  it  was  sporting.  Those  girls  work  harder  than  the 
French  peasants  themselves.  They  don't  like  to  spend  much  money,  you  see, 
because  the  more  they  spend  on  themselves  the  less  they  have  for  the  people. 

Frances  Valentine  remarks  thus  casually  on  the  weather: 

For  the  last  three  weeks  we  have  had  steady  cold  weather  with  snow  and  wind 
that  makes  bad  drifts  on  the  roads.  Of  course  everything  freezes  solid  in  our  rooms, 
water,  ink,  tooth  paste;  and  yesterday  I  got  the  milk  and  cream  from  the  dairy  for 
breakfast  and  put  them  on  the  table  in  the  "salle  a  manger"  (a  canvas  roofed 
portable)  and  when  I  had  helped  myself  to  some  oatmeal  from  the  dish  on  the  stove 
and  turned  to  get  some  milk  I  found  it  had  frozen  to  the  side  of  the  pitcher  and  the 
cream  had  a  thin  coating  of  ice  over  it. 

Early  in  January  the  Committee  appointed  Hannah  Andrews  1904  director  to 
take  the  place  of  Dr.  Tallant  who  was  shortly  to  return  home.  There  is  a  para- 
graph in  the  letter  in  which  Mrs.  Andrews  acknowledges  the  appointment  which 
confirms  our  perfect  confidence  in  our  Committee's  judgment. 

Hotel  Vernet,  Paris 

January  9,  1918. 
It  does  not  seem  possible  to  me  that  you  or  anyone  who  has  not  actually  seen 
the  work  of  the  Unit  can  truly  realize  how  wonderful  it  is;  and  so  I  don't  think 
that  you  will  know  just  what  an  honor,  what  a  privilege,  and  what  a  responsibility 
you  gave  me  when  you  cabled  "Andrews,  director."  No  degree  which  Smith 
College  ever  bestowed  was  a  greater  honor,  gave  such  privileges,  or  entailed  such 
responsibilities.  I  am  not  Mrs.  Hawes,  "whose  the  glorious  vision  was,"  nor  Doctor 
Tallant,  whose  gift  of  service  to  France  has  been  incalculable.  But  I  promise  you, 
Mrs.  Thayer,  and  all  the  women  you  represent,  to  serve  France  through  our  Unit, 
if  without  the  inspiration  and  knowledge  of  the  others,  with  all  the  devotion  and 
fidelity  which  I  have. 

Later  in  January,  but  still  before  going  permanently  to  Grecourt,  Mrs.  Andrews 
writes  a  letter  to  her  family  from  which  we  quote: — 

January  15,  1918. 
Hotel  Vernet,  Paris 
.  .  .  For  about  ten  weeks,  excepting  two  weeks  which  I  spent  with  the  Unit 
in  the  field,  I  have  been  putting  in  eight  good  hours  a  day  buying  for  them  and 
doing  as  much  of  the  Paris  end  of  their  work  as  I  could.  You  know  how  little 
French  I  have,  so  you  will  be  astonished  when  I  tell  you  that  alone  and  unaided  I 
have  bought  thousands  of  francs  worth  of  lumber,  cloth,  shoes,  beds,  blankets, 
stockings,  gloves,  coffee  grinders,  wood,  goats  (that  is  where  the  Marquise  de 
Noailles  comes  in),  auto  parts,  panniers,  wool,  stoves,  dishes,  tooth  brushes,  toys, 
candy,  chickens,  chicken  feed — well,  just  about  everything  1600  people  can  use 
except  food,  and  I  have  bought  some  of  that.  .  .  .  But  there  are  plenty  of 
signs  of  war  [on  the  way  to  Grecourt].  There  is  absolutely  no  deviltry,  defilement 
or  method  of  devastations  which  the  enemy  did  not  employ.  ...  In  each 
little  village  along  the  highroad  the  Germans  had  time  to  blow  up  each  little  house. 
A  good  many  churches  are  standing.  One  old  French  peasant  says  that  when 
going  forward  they  did  not  spare  churches,  God  revenged  himself  by  defeating  them. 
So  in  fear  they  spared  His  especial  dwelling  places  on  their  retreat.  Literally,  acres 
of  fruit  trees  are  cut  down.    Every  well  was  poisoned.    I  asked  the  Mayor  of  Breuil 
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what  the  large  circles  and  crosses  which  were  chalked  on  the  ruins  of  every  building 
in  the  village  meant.  "Every  circle  means  'poison  a  well  here,'  "  he  replied. 
"Every  cross  'Bruler.'  The  cross,  you  notice,  is  not  an  ordinary  one  of  cancella- 
tion but  the  same  as  our  most  sacred  religious  symbol.  Can  a  more  terrible  use  of 
it  be  imagined  in  this  day  and  age?"     .     .     . 

Of  course  when  I  tell  you  about  the  material  damage  it  is  only  the  least  important 
part  I  am  trying  to  describe.  What  war  does,  what  this  war  has  done,  to  men  and 
women  and  children  is  so  much  more  terrible  than  the  destruction  of  trees  and 
tools  and  houses.  When  the  Germans  came  to  our  villages  three  years  ago  they 
carried  off  all  the  able-bodied  people  and  drove  the  old  and  sick  and  little  children 
into  a  nearby  town.  For  three  days  they  could  hear  the  explosions  and  in  some 
instances  see  the  flames  which  were  destroying  their  houses.  When  they  returned 
they  found  roofless  ruins  and  literally  nothing  else.  .  .  .  When  they  were  given 
to  us  in  September  they  were  the  most  discouraged,  hopeless  lot  you  can  imagine. 
Doctor  Tallant  says  that  twelve  years  of  dispensary  work  in  one  of  the  worst  sec- 
tions of  Philadelphia  had  not  prepared  her  for  what  she  found  here.  More  than 
one  out  of  every  four,  nearly  five  hundred  people,  have  been  treated  by  her  and 
her  assistants.     .     .     . 

.  .  .  There  are  very  few  babies;  but  one  day  Doctor  Tallant  asked  me  if  I 
would  like  to  go  with  her  to  see  one  which  she  had  ushered  into  the  world  ten  days 
before.  Here,  if  you  ask  a  woman  how  many  children  she  has,  she  will  reply, 
"Three,  and  two  avec  les  Boches" — or  whatever  the  numbers  may  be.  The  doctor 
told  me  that  this  baby  was  the  child  of  a  German  father.  I  don't  know  just  what 
I  had  expected  to  see.  "A  Boche  baby"  meant  to  me  something  rather  horrid, 
perhaps  black  and  shiny  with  a  suggestion  of  horns  and  a  tail.  The  one-room  hut 
which  we  entered  had  a  mud  floor,  it  was  windowless,  it  was  filthy  beyond  words. 
The  doctor  picked  up  the  baby  from  the  basket  bed  and  unwound  the  yards  of  blue 
gingham  swaddling  cloth.  You  will  laugh  when  I  tell  you  how  surprised  I  was  to 
see  that  baby.  She  was  just  as  pink  and  white  and  clean  and  warm  and  round  and 
darling  as  any  of  your  babies.  She  did  not  look  like  a  Problem  at  all,  and  thanks  to 
the  Smith  Unit  she  is  not  going  to  be  one.  She  is  a  lovely,  healthy  little  girl  who 
will  be  a  strong  and  good  Frenchwoman  if  we  can  give  her  and  her  mother  the  help 
they  need  now.  France  needs  her,  and  we  are  going  to  see  that  not  only  Baby 
Paulette  but  many  other  little  children  grow  into  the  manhood  and  womanhood 
which  will  bring  life  back  to  dying  France. 

It  is  a  truism  to  say  that  to-day  we  must  bend  all  our  energies  to  "winning  the 
war."  It  is  the  most  important  thing  before  us.  We  are  all  thrilled  to  hear  of  your 
sacrifices  of  food,  of  time,  of  energy,  and  of  money,  as  you  are  doing  your  very 
big  "bits"  over  there.  There  is  no  sacrifice  which  you  can  make  which  is  not 
needed,  there  is  none  which  is  not  worthy  the  cause  for  which  you  make  it.  There 
are  times  of  course  when  we  say,  "America  is  asleep;  she  does  not  know  we  are  at 
war."  I  was  sick  to  get  a  notice  from  the  Sleepy  Hollow  Country  Club  of  a  "  Patri- 
otic Costume  Ball."  I  cannot  imagine  a  more  disgusting,  wicked  waste  of  time 
and  money  than  such  an  entertainment.  If  any  of  you  are  asleep,  for  Heaven's 
sake  wake  up!  If  you  can't  help  directly  on  the  big  thing  of  winning  the  war  by 
giving  yourselves  or  your  men — help  on  some  secondary  thing  like  relief,  recon- 
struction or  recreational  work  through  the  Red  Cross  or  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
&  In  the  middle  ages  the  dandies  of  the  day  wore  beautiful  collars  of  lace  over  their 
shirts  of  mail.  They  were  derided  by  their  sterner  fellows  as  fighting  "la  guerre  en 
dentelle."  We  sometimes  feel  even  here  that  we  too  are  fighting  "la  guerre  en 
dentelle." 

There  is  no  question  of  our  Unit  fighting  "la  guerre  en  dentelle."  Not  that  they 
ever  hint  that  their  quarters  are  very  inadequate,  but  we  quote  from  an  enthu- 
siastic supporter  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  who  visited  them  and  commented,  "The  won- 
derful thing  about  our  girls  is  that  they  do  such  splendid  work  with  so  few  com- 
plaints."   She  says: 

You  have  heard  of  the  snow,  and  the  bitter  cold,  and  know  that  five  of  the  Unit 
are  sleeping  in  portable  houses  with  canvas  sides  and  roofs,  and  that  all  eat  in  a 
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portable  house.  The  library  books  are  on  the  floor  of  the  kitchen.  The  store  goods 
are  in  the  terribly  damp  cellar — in  some  places  exposed  to  the  elements — of  the 
ruined  chateau.  The  food  is  kept  in  the  cellar.  When  it  is  prepared  it  must  first 
be  taken  at  least  200  yards  to  the  kitchen  (also  the  sewing  room,  library,  and  center 
for  children's  work)  and  then  to  the  dining  room  portable  house  another  75  yards 
away.  There  is  not  one  room  which  can  be  heated.  There  is  not  a  cupboard  or 
closet  or  chest  of  drawers  in  the  whole  camp. 

With  the  letters  dated  the  latter  part  of  January  comes  the  first  news  of  the 
"going  of  the  French  and  the  coming  of  the  British"  into  the  Somme  sector.  At 
the  time  of  their  receipt  the  news  was  of  course  entirely  confidential,  but  since  all 
the  world  now  knows  that  it  was  there  that  the  British  established  their  "far-flung 
battle  line,"  there  can  be  no  reason  for  withholding  several  most  colorful  para- 
graphs of  the  letters.  The  following  is  from  Alice  Leavens,  dated  Jan.  26  and  written 
to  the  Class  of  1903  in  most  grateful  acknowledgment  of  an  eiderdown  quilt  and 
sundry  other  Christmas  gifts. 

.  .  .  One  seldom  went  to  Noyon  without  hearing  the  air  guns  and  seeing  the 
little  white  puffs  of  smoke  emitted  from  them ;  and  always  at  Noyon  one  heard  the 
alarm  given  that  the  Boches  were  overhead.  Seeing  an  air  battle  never  seems  real 
to  me.  Far  from  scaring  a  person  for  fear  of  getting  hit  by  some  of  the  stray  shot, 
one  always  runs  to  watch  it.  The  beautiful  planes  sailing  so  easily,  the  little  puff, 
puff  of  the  mitrailleuse,  and  the  pretty  little  white  patches  of  smoke  give  no  sug- 
gestion of  the  horrors  of  war  to  a  greenhorn  far  below.  I  can  never  to  this  day 
believe  that  they  are  trying  to  kill  each  other.  Not  so  the  cannon  at  the  front. 
If  one  is  imaginative  one  sees  all  the  poilus  and  all  the  Tommies  that  have  crossed 
our  paths  in  the  trenches  being  blown  up,  fighting  and  pushing  on  through  lakes  of 
mud.  When  the  Cambrai  attack  came  it  seemed  very  near  indeed,  and  the  ground 
shook  most  of  the  time.  That  early  morning  barrage  was  a  terrible  thing  to  listen 
to.  Moreover,  a  novice  cannot  tell  which  side  is  making  most  of  the  noise,  and 
one  may  not  know  for  several  days.  Since  Cambrai's  awful  battle  we  have  been 
having  more  or  less  fighting  about  St.  Quentin  and  Cambrai.  Perhaps  our  worst 
experience  was  the  dropping  of  bombs  about  Ham,  five  miles  from  us.  Of  course 
many  of  the  bombs  went  wild  and  as  some  of  our  villages  border  directly  on  Ham 
our  poor  people  were  greatly  upset.  It  happened  to  be  very  bleak  weather  and 
those  poor  things  had  to  get  out  in  the  cold  of  the  night  to  try  to  find  some  cave 
for  refuge!  One  old  man  with  a  bad  heart  died  from  the  shock  of  a  bomb  exploding 
not  far  from  his  house.    I  shall  never  forget  those  nights.     .     .     . 

Since  the  English  have  come  into  our  section  the  country  seems  to  have  taken 
on  a  different  appearance.  For  the  most  part  all  the  poilus  have  gone.  The  moving 
of  the  French  troops  was  a  wonderful  sight.  For  days  the  roads  were  filled  with 
troops  of  all  kinds,  and  at  night  the  villages  were  lined  with  camions  spending  the 
night  there  and  the  streets  were  full  of  poilus.  Some  days  the  roads  were  absolutely 
impassable.  Then  all  of  a  sudden  we  seemed  to  see  very  little  of  the  military,  and 
the  countryside  seemed  quiet.  Then  immediately  the  English  arrived,  first  in 
driblets  and  then  in  hordes.  It  seemed  like  a  different  country  with  all  the  blue 
gone  out  of  it,  and  in  its  place  the  O.  D.  I  missed  that  blue  for  it  seemed  a  part  of 
the  country,  and  I  missed,  too,  the  devil-may-care  attitude  of  the  poilu.  Clean  as 
he  is,  the  Tommy  seemed  more  forlorn,  especially  in  contrast  to  the  natty  officers 
at  their  head.  I  truly  never  saw  anything  much  more  amazing  than  the  British 
officers.  Long,  clean-cut,  absolutely  trim  in  appearance,  well-tailored,  they  stalk 
along  at  the  head  of  their  companies  through  miles  of  mud  in  the  most  casual  way 
as  though  out  on  a  Sunday  afternoon  walk;  it  wouldn't  seem  to  occur  to  you  that 
they  had  any  idea  of  fighting.  I  believe  they  are  said  to  go  into  battle  in  the  same 
casual  way. 

Social  life  runs  higher  in  the  war  zone  than  one  would  dream.  It  will  shortly  be 
necessary  to  set  apart  a  certain  amount  of  our  time  to  efforts  for  typical  canteen 
work,  so  many  of  the  Americans,  Canadian,  French,  and  British  army,  Ambulance, 
Red  Cross  men,  and  so  forth  are  continually  running  us  down  in  our  lair.    And  to 
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think  of  having  parties,  dances,  and  so  forth  given  to  us  in  the  war  zone!  Of  course 
one  has  to  look  one's  best  at  such  affairs,  so  one  usually  cleans  one's  heavy  shoes 
extra  carefully  and  with  Unit  suits  and  little  blue  caps  one  departs  for  parties. 
Sometimes  the  parties  are  Americans,  sometimes  French,  sometimes  Canadian,  but 
evening  dress  with  us  is  always  the  same.  It  is  wonderful  to  see  the  Unit  doing 
the  French  minuet  in  hobnail  boots.  The  noise  one  makes  when  delicately  pointing 
a  toe  sounds  like  a  dance  in  sabots.  But  bless  everybody's  heart  no  one  laughs, 
as  he  might,  at  our  appearance.  We  do  cause  more  or  less  amusement  on  the 
roads,  however,  as  we  bang  around  in  our  tin  peddler's  truck.  But  I  can  assure 
you  we  begrudge  none  of  the  pleasure  we  afford  the  soldiers. 

Speaking  of  sabots,  many  of  the  Unit  have  taken  to  them,  including  myself. 
The  mud  and  cold  got  too  discouraging. 

The  regular  work  is  going  as  well  as  can  be  expected  with  handicaps  of  weather 
and  quarters  here.  I  have  been  particularly  disappointed  not  to  have  had  any 
house  to  devote  to  children's  work.  Two  of  the  houses  were  to  be  set  aside  for  it 
but  they  both  had  to  be  used  otherwise.  At  present  16  to  20  girls  sew  practically 
under  the  feet  of  the  cook.  I've  been  greatly  interested  in  starting  a  library,  which 
I  consider  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  locality,  the  children  and  adults  having  no 
access  to  books;  theirs  were  burned  by  the  Boches.  I  have  some,  and  the  children 
are  wild  to  read,  but  very  infantile  in  their  tastes.  A  regular  boy  nearly  wept  the 
other  day  because  I  could  not  give  him  "Red  Riding  Hood."  He  was  13  years  old, 
just  think  of  it!  I'm  lending  games  and  footballs  and  so  forth  by  the  week.  Toys 
and  materials  for  games  have  also  been  destroyed.  Where  there  are  schools, 
materials  are  lacking,  and  I  am  trying  to  supply  the  lack  for  sewing,  knitting,  and 
so  forth.  I  am  trying  to  get  the  schoolrooms  lighter  and  to  brighten  them  with 
pictures.  The  rest  of  the  Unit  are  doing  wonders.  Frances  Valentine  is  a  great 
addition,  and  her  work  much  appreciated.  We  are  going  to  miss  the  doctors  very 
much.  I  do  hope  people  back  home  are  going  to  appreciate  their  splendid  service 
from  the  medical  point  of  view.  The  peasants  are  very  fond  of  them  and  much 
disappointed  to  have  them  leave.  We  shall  miss  all  those  who  are  leaving.  Dr. 
Kelly  has  been  wonderful  in  her  handling  of  the  French  people  and  without  the 
doctors  we  should  never  have  made  our  way  so  quickly  with  our  French  peasants. 

From  Elizabeth  Bliss,  dated  Paris,  Jan.  22: 

Paris  is  quite  different  from  when  I  was  here  last.  Although  it  is  much  harder 
to  get  food, — you  can't  get  milk  without  a  doctor's  prescription! — the  people  are 
much  more  optimistic  than  before.     .     .     . 

Our  part  of  the  front  has  been  most  interesting  of  late  for  the  French  have  moved 
out  and  the  English  taken  over  the  sector.  It  has  been  a  marvellous  sight.  .  .  . 
Great,  camouflaged  guns  would  go  by  followed  by  cavalry  and  a  constant  proces- 
sion of  camions  filled  with  men,  food,  equipment,  and  so  forth.  One  day  a  lovely 
Scotch  regiment  came  through,  their  plaid  skirts  flapping  in  the  breeze  and  a  band 
of  bagpipes  at   the  head.     .     .     . 

Letters  from  Lucy  Mather. 

Grecourt,  Jan.  20. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

Last  week's  letter  was  written  in  Paris  but  yesterday  found  me  home  again.  I 
walked  down  the  duck  walk  with  a  suit  case  in  each  hand  just  as  Minerva,  one  of 
our  aristocratic  goats  stopped  at  my  door  and  ate  up  the  neat  little  sign  "Seelye." 
[The  three  baraques  are  named  "Seelye,"  "  Comstock,"  and  "Burton."]  The  day 
before  she  had  escaped  a  most  horrible  death  in  our  slimy  green  moat  where  a  small 
yellow  dog  had  chased  her.  Leandre,  our  cow  boy,  rescued  her,  and  she  has  fol- 
lowed him  devotedly  ever  since. 

The  Unit  is  depleted.  All  passports  need  renewing  this  month — which  calls 
every  one  to  Paris  for  passports  and  new  suits  which  many  threadbare  members 
needed  badly.  The  store  and  the  children's  work  will  be  abandoned  for  ten  days 
and  those  of  us  who  are  to  be  here  have  a  well  scheduled  house-cleaning  campaign 
ahead  of  us.  .  .  .  The  cellars  have  been  ankle  deep,  literally,  during  some 
recent  rainy  days — our  coal  floated,  and  our  supplies  suffered.     Incidentally  inches 
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of  mud  were  washed  down  into  it.  Heaven  has  provided  us  with  a  soldier  who 
both  works  and  thinks!!  and  who  likes  to  work.  The  girls  have  been  unable  to 
buy  gasoline  to-day — for  the  first  time. 

On  Mr.  Folks'  suggestion,  we  have  requisitioned  for  Canizy  all  the  things  Ruth 
Gaines  has  longed  for — a  village  pump,  a  chaudiere,  two  horses  and  a  plow,  a  tent 
schoolhouse  and  furniture  for  47  children  as  well  as  beds  and  so  forth. 

There  is  shortly  to  be  a  new  regime  in  this  section  and  the  question  as  to  whether 
women  will  be  allowed  to  stay  has  greatly  exercised  us.  A  certain  high  official 
has  recently  been  here,  however,  armed  with  a  letter  from  Mr.  Folks  urging  that 
we  be  not  displaced,  and  he  seemed  amenable  though  we  can  see  that  no  further 
acts  of  grace  are  to  be  expected.  This  afternoon  Bishop  McCormick  and  Miss 
Carita  Spencer  were  here,  saying  the  most  gracious  things  about  our  work.  They 
(not  the  Bishop)  told  me  in  Paris  that  Pierre  Loti  had  an  article  about  the  Unit 
in  a  recent  V Illustration. 

Jan.  27. 

Last  Sunday  I  remember  telling  you  how  much  the  Unit  was  reduced,  but  since 
then  we  have  been  in  still  lower  terms — at  one  time  only  Joslin,  Lewis,  Wolfs,  and 
Wood  were  here  besides  myself.  The  two  doctors  got  off  Thursday,  the  twenty- 
fourth,  the  day  after,  Anne  Chapin  and  Frances  went  to  Paris  for  suits  so  that  at 
the  dinner  given  at  Hotel  Petrograd  last  night,  the  twenty-sixth,  the  Unit  was  gen- 
erously represented.  About  40  people  in  all  were  expected.  Elizabeth  Bliss  came 
home  last  night  bringing  the  latest  news  of  the  city! 

This  morning  a  camion  containing  eight  of  Dr.  Greenough's  trunks  and  several 
duffle  bags  arrived.  The  drivers  reported  disconsolately  that  there  were  three  loads 
equally  large  in  Noyon  and  that  they  had  "beaucoup  a  faire,"  so  it  seemed  advisa- 
ble to  double  the  tip  and  say  "you  will  bring  more  to-morrow?"  when  they  drove 
off.  These  are  Hague  trunks  full  of  relief  supplies  they  say  and  that  there  are 
twenty-seven  in  all.     They  make  us  feel  very  rich. 

The  weather  has  helped  by  moderating  tremendously,  and  there  have  been  blue 
skies,  birds,  and  a  smell  of  spring.  When  spring  really  does  come  it  will  go  to  our 
heads  in  this  lovely  place. 

We  are  beginning  to  find  out  what  land  must  be  plowed  and  what  garden  spaces 
must  be  seeded  in  our  villages,  and  tractors  and  trees,  plants  and  seeds  are  all  under 
consideration. 

Two  Red  Cross  men  were  here  yesterday  taking  notes  on  the  site  for  a  big  baraque. 
.  .  .  This  week  we  have  had  five  cases  of  supplies  from  them  full  of  soap, 
towels,  gloves,  and  stockings. 

This  you  see  has  been  a  week  without  a  story.  Our  excitements  have  come  from 
the  gossip  brought  in  by  men  who  have  strayed  through  the  chateau  gates — gossip 
which  might  and  might  not  pass  the  censor  so  must  be  left  out. 

Grecourt,  Feb.  3. 

This  week — unlike  last — has  been  full  of  events.  They  began  while  we  were  at 
breakfast  Monday  with  the  arrival  of  a  man,  two  soldiers,  and  a  precious  paper 
announcing  the  arrival  of  our  Mairie  Ecole.  French  officials,  in  response  to  in- 
quiries^— or  something — made  by  the  friendly  Red  Cross,  had  acted.  Wednesday 
the  foundation  stones  were  set  and  now  some  of  the  portable  sections  are  in  place. 

The  "  Mairie  Ecole"  is  built  against  the  back  of  the  chateau  facing  the  baraques, 
and  contains  a  kitchen,  two  bedrooms,  a  place  for  shelves,  and  a  living  room  15  x  40 
feet,  where  some  of  the  classes  will  be  held.  [It  was  finished  but  we  haven't  the 
heart  to  describe  its  completed  glory.] 

On  Monday  there  came  also  more  of  the  trunks  brought  over  by  Dr.  Greenough — 
16  trunks,  duffle  bags,  a  bed  roll,  6  cases  from  New  York,  and  a  dispensary  table 
have  turned  up  so  far.  We  have  absolutely  no  place  to  spread,  so  nothing  has 
been  opened,  nor  of  course  acknowledged. 

There  have  been  distributions  on  two  days  this  week  in  Hombleux — largely  beds, 
mattresses,  sheets,  and  stoves,  but  the  space  they  left  in  our  basse-cour  was  quickly 
filled  by  a  new  supply  of  blankets,  quilts,  wooden  beds,  and  stoves  requisitioned  by 
us  from  the  Red  Cross. 

On  the  thirtieth  Mr.  Jackson  came  to  announce  officially  that  we  had  been  taken 
over  by  the  Red  Cross,  and  we  are  all  quite  content.  The  thirtieth  also  brought 
Hannah  Andrews. 
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I  must  pass  on  Mr.  Folks'  little  joke — though  there's  no  chance  of  Mrs.  Andrews 
forgetting  to  do  so.  During  an  interview  with  Mrs.  A.  he  gave  orders  to  cable  to 
America  the  fact  that  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  had  been  taken  over  by  the  Red  Cross.  "  I 
know  of  course  they  (the  S.  C.  R.  U.)  get  a  lot  more  publicity  than  we  do — it  may 
not  do  them  any  good — but  it  may  help  us."  Last  night  we  expected  without  fail 
Anne  Chapin,  Frances  Valentine,  Dr.  Greenough  and  Miss  Talbot.  However 
there  was  probably  some  delay  in  their  papers. 

Miss  Mather  was  quite  right.  There  was  a  delay  in  their  papers  and  the  next 
letter  or  two  tells  in  detail  of  the  trials  of  those  members  of  the  Unit  marooned  in 
Paris.  Note  how  impatient  they  are  to  leave  the  big  city  for  tiny  Grecourt.  That 
eagerness  means  much. 

Letter  from  Anne  Chapin,  dated  Paris,  Feb.  12. 

.  .  .  I  do  long  to  get  back,  above  all  to  take  Dr.  Greenough  back  with  me  to 
comfort  and  help  our  people  who  continue  to  come  daily  to  Grecourt  dispensary. 
The  only  alleviating  circumstance  seems  to  be  that  I  can  be  useful  in  certain  ways 
to  the  new  members.  I  have  attended  several  clinics  with  Dr.  Greenough  and 
done  some  errands  with  the  other  girls.     .     .     . 

I  cannot  wait  to  see  our  new  big  building  which  will  mean  so  much  to  us  in  the 
way  of  cheer  and  comfort,  and  to  our  people  through  its  liberation  of  two  portables 
for  their  use.  I  have  a  fine  picture  of  Washington,  all  framed  and  ready  for  a  house- 
warming  on  his  birthday.     Then  it  will  be  hung  in  a  school. 

We  are  having  beautiful  weather,  and  Paris  is,  as  always,  charming  to  me.  The 
variety  of  uniforms  is  amazing  and  the  crowds  at  theater  and  concert  are  always 
interesting.     But  I  long  for  Grecourt!     I  feel  ashamed  to  be  seen  on  the  street. 

I  spent  most  of  my  first  week  here  with  Frances  Valentine,  getting  information 
about  seeds,  goats,  and  high-bred  hens.  When  she  left  for  Grecourt  last  Sunday  I 
arose  to  see  her  off.  She  protested  that  she  needed  no  help  as  we  had  bought  her 
ticket  the  night  before  and  had  been  told  that  a  crate  of  hens  could  be  checked  just 
as  easily  as  a  trunk.  (The  hens  had  spent  two  nights  in  the  courtyard  of  our  hotel, 
Madame  being  good-nature  itself.)  But  I  arose,  we  got  a  cab,  and  the  chauffeur 
raged  when  he  saw  the  hens.  He  refused  to  let  us  pack  them  on,  but  used  his  own 
method.  As  we  rounded  the  corner  of  the  rue  des  Mathurins  one  case  fell  off. 
It  broke,  and  four  large  biddies  clucked  down  the  road.  We  jumped  out  and  gave 
chase.  It  was  before  eight  o'clock  so  the  street  was  clear.  With  the  aid  of  a  con- 
cierge, two  soldiers,  a  lady  on  her  way  to  church,  and  our  furious  chauffeur  the 
hens  were  caught  and  popped  into  the  broken  crate  inside  the  cab.  At  the  station 
a  nice  baggage  man  found  nails  and  mended  the  crate.  But  the  end  was  not  yet! 
We  found  hens  could  be  checked,  but  not  on  the  "train  rapide  pour  Calais."  This 
was  a  blow.  Heated  argument  ensued.  Finally  I  fled  to  the  Chef  de  Transport, 
and  begged  a  special  permit.  Next  we  paid  octroi,  and  in  the  end  the  hens  were 
put  on  the  train. 

I  got  back  to  the  hotel  at  ten  feeling  as  if  I  had  been  up  all  night,  and  Frances 
was  so  weary  that  when  she  reached  Amiens  she  hired  a  bed  and  fell  into  it  until  it 
was  time  for  the  four  o'clock  train.  I  do  not  long  to  travel  with  more  hens,  but 
fear  it  is  my  fate.     The  people  clamor  for  them. 

I  am  to  have  lunch  with  Mrs.  Ford  to-morrow.  She  is  a  pillar  of  refuge  to  all  of 
us  in  Paris. 

Many  thanks  to  you  and  all  the  committee  for  the  wonderful  opportunity  you 
are  giving  us  all  for  interesting  and  satisfying  work  over  here.     .     .     . 

On  the  same  day  that  Anne  Chapin  was  writing  from  Paris,  Hannah  Andrews 
writes  the  following  from  Grecourt. 

I  am  sure  you  will  be  sorry  to  hear  that  we  are  still  without  Anne  Chapin  and  the 
four  newcomers.  The  change  in  command  in  this  district  has  held  up  the  granting 
of  new  passes  and  the  renewal  of  old.  The  girls  are  constantly  being  stopped  by 
the  sentries  who  guard  every  road  and  bridge.  Our  work  is  greatly  hampered,  but 
we  hope  that  another  week  will  find  us  in  better  shape. 

The  British  "oeuvre"  of  women  with  headquarters  at  Nesle  has  been  told  to 
finish  up  their  work  before  March  15.     We  are  hoping  that  because  we  have  not 
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had  a  similar  notice  we  are  going  to  be  allowed  to  stay.  Of  course  this  is  a  time  of 
great  uncertainty.     All  France  is  like  a  village  panting  in  the  summer  heat.    .    .    . 

It  has  been  heartbreaking  to  turn  people  away  who  came  for  medical  attention. 
A  few  simple  things  the  girls  can  attend  to,  but  there  are  some  cases  which  are  be- 
yond us.  Monday  I  went  to  Nesle  and  asked  the  Red  Cross  doctor  in  the  Chil- 
dren's Hospital  to  help  us  out  until  our  doctor  could  come.  He  returned  with  me 
and  saw  six  patients.  He  will  come  again  to-day  with  his  nurse  and  have  a  dis- 
pensary for  an  hour  and  a  half.  We  will  also  take  him  to  a  few  of  our  sickest 
people.  He  will  give  us  another  part  of  a  day  Friday.  It  was  a  great  load  off 
my  mind  to  get  his  help. 

The  agricultural  department  is  also  hampered  by  the  lack  of  Marjorie  Talbot. 
The  work  has  been  planned  with  the  thought  that  she  could  give  her  full  time  to  it. 
Marion  Bennett  has  stepped  in  and  is  busy  with  Frances  all  day,  every  day. 

The  store  is  booming.  I  thought  a  month  ago  that  it  had  reached  its  height, 
but  yesterday,  in  spite  of  a  hard  rain  and  Katie's  absence,  Daisy  and  I  took  in  850 
francs.  That  represents  at  least  1200  francs  worth  of  business.  The  Red  Cross 
has  many  things  in  its  warehouse  at  Ham.  This  afternoon  Katie  and  I  are  going 
to  see  what  we  can  use  in  the  store. 

The  two  social  centers — Elizabeth's  at  Verlaine  and  Margaret's  at  Canizy — are 
already  proving  their  value.  The  girls  bicycle  home  at  six  each  night,  tired  to 
death,  but  with  such  happy  faces  and  sparkling  eyes  that  it  would  do  your  heart 
good  to  see  them. 

We  have  been  buying  as  much  furniture  for  the  villagers  as  possible.  This  is 
to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  Red  Cross  gift  of  last  month.  Daisy  and  Marie  bought 
at  Amiens  and  I  am  buying  what  I  can  in  Nesle,  Ham,  and  Paris.  We  are  besieged 
for  armoires  and  buffets.  After  the  government  gives  a  baraque  and  we  a  bed 
(and  now  the  Red  Cross  has  delivered  enough  beds  for  the  whole  district)  there 
isn't  another  piece  of  furniture  to  put  in  the  new  home  unless  we  provide  it.  We 
will  give  away  all  we  can  get. 

I  must  thank  you  again  for  the  bicycles.  They  are  in  use  every  day  and  are  of 
the  greatest  help.  Personally  I  find  them  a  great  pleasure.  The  roads  are  fairly 
good  and  fairly  level  and  after  an  afternoon  at  my  desk  an  hour's  riding  across  the 
plains,  with  the  newly  plowed  fields  on  either  side,  past  the  little  villages  teeming 
with  soldiers  en  repos  with  aeroplanes  humming  above  in  the  sunset  glow, — is  a 
joy.  We  think  the  spring  has  come.  Our  dining  room  tables  are  graced  with 
little  bouquets  of  violets  and  primroses  and  other  spring  flowers,  and  the  air  is  balmy 
in  the  middle  of  the  day. 

The  aerial  activity  continues.  Monday  night  as  we  were  at  dinner  we  heard 
the  Boches  arrive  above  us.  We  quickly  extinguished  our  lights  and  ran  out  on 
the  road  to  watch  the  flashes  of  the  bombs  and  anti-aircraft  guns. 

Our  gas  masks  have  not  arrived  but  are  expected.  On  the  bridge  on  the  way  to 
Elizabeth's  village  is  a  notice  forbidding  any  one  to  proceed  without  a  mask  beyond 
that  point. 

I  think  I  told  you  that  at  all  times  we  keep  a  reserve  of  gasoline  so  that  if  the 
need  arises  we  can  leave. 

Again  my  letter  has  been  spread  over  two  days  and  been  interrupted  many  times. 
But  in  spite  of  this  I  hope  it  carries  to  you  a  picture  of  a  busy,  useful,  happy  group 
who  are  devotedly  working  for  this  poor  country. 

Dr.  Greenough  writes  from  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House,  Paris,  Feb.  12. 

I  cannot  explain  the  detail  of  our  delay — the  British  military  authorities  have 
good  reasons  for  holding  us  here.  We  hope  it  will  result  in  the  Unit  remaining 
undisturbed  but — .  We  are  taking  French  lessons,  doing  errands  for  the  Unit  and 
so  forth.  I  have  been  to  some  of  the  Civilian  Relief  clinics — in  fact  I  held  one  myself 
yesterday  and  expect  to  go  again  Saturday.  I  substituted  for  a  Red  Cross  doctor. 
There  is  a  vast  amount  of  work  to  be  done  here  and  everywhere.  .  .  .  It  is 
doubtful  if  we  can  send  any  pictures  as  the  new  war  regulations  forbid  cameras  in 
our  zone  at  present  and  all  mail  is  to  be  much  more  carefully  censored.  It  looks  as 
if  you'd  have  to  take  what  you  can  get  and  be  thankful  for  every  bit!  C'est  la 
guerre ! 
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The  remaining  letters  and  reports  we  publish  with  all  the  mingled  feelings  of 
pride  and  sorrow  with  which  they  will  be  read.  They  abound  in  the  joy  of  work 
accomplished  and  of  plans  and  hopes  for  the  future. 

Letter  from  Elizabeth  Bliss  to  Mrs.  Thayer,  dated  Feb.  18,  1918. 

Perhaps  you  already  know  that  I  am  doing  all  the  visiting  and  distributing  in 
Verlaines  now  as  well  as  additional  work  with  the  children  both  there  and  in  Canizy. 
The  special  joy  of  my  days  is  a  little  community  center  I  have  just  started  at  Ver- 
laines and  I  do  wish  you  might  all  come  in  and  see  it.  I  suppose  it  is  a  horrible 
place  really,  but  it's  so  much  better  now  than  it  was  that  it  seems  almost  luxurious 
to  me. 

I  tried  in  vain  to  rent  a  room  in  the  town,  but  as  it's  almost  completely  destroyed 
you  can  easily  see  it  was  an  impossible  task.  Finally  I  discovered  a  small  room  in 
the  corner  of  a  barn  used  for  sacks  of  grain,  which  the  owner  kindly  offered  to  me 
for  use  four  days  in  the  week.  It  was  not  an  attractive  prospect  for  it  was  very 
damp,  very  dark,  as  all  the  glass  had  been  blown  out  of  the  windows,  and  the  dirt 
and  smell  was  indescribable!  But  I  was  desperate  and  accepted  it  with  a  zeal 
worthy  of  a  better  offering. 

Then  I  got  the  children  together,  told  them  my  plans,  and  asked  their  help.  And 
the  lovely  part  of  it  all  is  that  they  have  done  every  bit  of  the  work  so  the  house  is 
really  their  own.  First  the  big  boys  whitewashed  the  walls,  which  both  killed 
some  of  the  animals — at  least  we  hope  it  did — and  lightened  the  room.  Then  they 
tore  the  dark  coverings  from  the  windows  and  tacked  on  a  substance  known  as 
vitreh  which  looks  like  a  combination  of  glass  and  mosquito  wiring  but  which  is 
transparent  and  lets  in  light  and  sun.  After  that  the  older  girls  came,  dug  the 
dirt  from  the  floor  with  hoe  and  shovel  and  then  scoured  it  with  soap  and  water 
until  the  long  concealed  bricks  appeared  again.  At  this  point  Margaret  Wood 
came  to  my  rescue  and  showed  the  boys  how  to  make  bookcases  to  stand  all  along 
the  walls  and  also  had  them  make  a  rack  for  their  tools. 

Yesterday  we  were  ready  really  to  move  in,  the  girls  finished  little  yellow  and 
white  curtains  for  the  windows  while  the  boys  helped  me  hang  the  walls  with  great 
school  pictures  especially  for  children.  I  must  admit  they  are  not  hung  in  exactly 
the  places  I  should  have  chosen  but  it  was  the  way  they  wanted  them  and  I  was 
anxious  for  them  to  feel  it  was  their  own  room.  I  forgot  to  tell  you  the  one  wonder- 
ful part  of  the  room,  a  huge  brick  fireplace! 

In  one  corner  of  the  room  is  a  little  dispensary  where  I  keep  all  First  Aid  remedies 
and  you  would  be  surprised  if  you  could  see  the  number  of  people  who  come  every 
morning  I  am  there  for  some  kind  of  simple  treatment.  This  room  will  of  course 
be  at  Dr.  Greenough's  disposal  any  time  that  she  may  be  in  Verlaines. 

On  Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings  I  have  a  kindergarten  for  the 
children  who  are  too  young  to  walk  the  two  miles  necessary  to  arrive  at  the  nearest 
school.  There  are  ten  children  in  this  class,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing 
them  cleaner,  healthier,  and  happier  after  a  few  weeks  of  work.  I  doubt  if  they'll 
be  wiser,  but  that  doesn't  worry  me!  I  shall  serve  a  little  lunch  for  them,  and  we 
can  thus  give  them  some  of  the  things  they  lack  in  their  food  at  home,  especially 
sweets ! 

Thursday  is  the  "no-school"  day  in  France  so  there  will  be  classes  for  the  older 
children  on  that  day,  girls  in  the  morning  and  boys  in  the  afternoon.  I  am  plan- 
ning a  little  experimental  work  with  the  older  girls;  first  I  shall  have  special  classes 
in  First  Aid,  which  they  certainly  need,  and  after  that  I  am  going  to  try,  with  the 
aid  of  Dr.  Greenough,  to  teach  the  girls  a  little  of  the  care  of  children.  So  many 
of  the  mothers  have  no  idea  of  sanitation  and  cleanliness,  and  it  seems  hopeless  to 
try  to  show  them.  But  if  the  older  girls  are  interested  they  will  soon  practice  on 
the  little  brothers  and  sisters  and  we  may  get  results.     We're  hoping  to  anyway. 

Margaret  Wood  will  have  carpentry  classes  for  the  boys  in  the  afternoon — making 
a  special  point  of  showing  them  how  to  make  the  articles  they  need  so  much  in  their 
own  homes  and  we  hope  they  will  go  through  the  village  putting  up  shelves,  making 
washstands,  and  so  forth  for  the  women  who  need  them. 

On  Wednesday  after  school  hours  Ruth  Joslin  will  have  a  sewing  class  for  the 
girls. 
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That  is  all  we  have  definitely  planned  for  the  little  center  at  present  except  of 
course  it  will  be  open  for  the  library  after  school  hours  certain  days  a  week.  It 
looks  now  as  if  we  would  have  ever  increasing  demands  on  the  room,  for  I  have 
more  than  I  can  take  care  of  each  day.  [Later  she  reports  an  attendance  of  137  for 
February.] 

Just  at  present  we're  an  unusually  busy  Unit  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  new  mem- 
bers are  still  held  up  in  Paris.  Except  for  the  fact  that  we  wish  them  with  us  we 
are  a  very-  happy  family. 

I  almost  forgot  to  tell  you  two  of  my  most  interesting  bits.  One  of  the  peasant 
women  in  Verlaines,  one  of  the  least  intelligent  with  a  really  horribly  dirty  home, 
insisted  on  giving  me  five  francs  for  "les  dames  americaines."  It  was  her  way  of 
showing  appreciation. 

Also  I  am  going  to  have  a  little  school  garden  for  the  children,  depending  on 
Frances  Valentine  for  advice  and  help. 

Letter  from  Catherine  Hooper  191 1,  Feb.  27,  1918. 
My  dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

.  .  .  I  will  plunge  at  once  into  details  on  my  own  subject.  The  store,  in- 
stead of  wearing  itself  out,  is  growing  bigger  and  doing  an  increasing  amount  of 
business  each  week.  On  Mondays  we  start  off  in  the  truck  loaded  to  the  top  with 
my  big  wicker  basket  full  of  clothing,  and  the  floor  piled  high  with  goloshes  (the 
rough  peasant  type  of  shoe — leather,  with  wooden  soles — which  has  no  right  or 
left),  pails,  and  all  kinds  of  other  kitchen  utensils,  sabots,  wool,  and  soap.  As  for 
wool  and  soap — it  seems  as  if  the  people  could  not  get  enough  of  either.  We  hear 
they  had  absolutely  no  yarn  at  all  in  the  German  occupation  and  they  are  knitting 
themselves  every  known  article.  I  usually  bring  out  a  big  wooden  case  of  soap 
(laundry  variety)  every  day  and  almost  always  sell  every  piece  and  the  wooden 
box.     A  case  holds  100  kilos  or  over  200  pounds. 

Tuesdays,  Thursdays,  and  Saturdays  I  have  store  here  at  Grecourt  all  the  morn- 
ing. When  I  appear  for  breakfast  a  line  of  women  is  beginning  to  form  outside  the 
little  portable  house  I  use  for  store,  and  when  I  come  out  after  snatching  a  sketchy 
meal  it  has  assumed  quite  a  formidable  proportion.  I  wait  on  customers  as  fast  as 
I  can  from  then  until  almost  noon,  and  they  ask  for  every  imaginable  kind  of  thing 
from  a  village  pump  to  hairpins!  I  should  love  to  have  you  step  inside  and  see  my 
rows  of  shelves  all  piled  high,  and  my  neat  counter  which  separates  the  women 
from  the  things  they  want  to  buy  and  prevents  shop-lifting.  It  seems  as  if  I  could 
never  get  enough  kitchen  aprons  or  peignoirs  (heavy  woolen  dresses),  and  I  sell 
quantities  of  both.  I  also  keep  in  stock  sheets,  blankets,  and  pillows,  chemises 
made  out  of  heavy  unbleached  muslin,  handkerchiefs,  dish  cloths,  fichus,  petti- 
coats, skirts,  stockings  of  which  they  also  want  great  quantities,  chaussons  (the 
soft  cloth  shoe  with  flat  leather  sole  worn  inside  the  sabots),  sabots,  goloshes,  chil- 
dren's aprons,  children's  underclothes  of  all  kinds,  and  dresses  and  boy's  suits, 
corduroy  trousers,  wool  by  the  car  load  (black,  grey  and  blue),  and  besides  all  those 
and  many  other  things,  all  kinds  of  kitchen  utensils. 

On  Mondays  we  go  with  the  car  to  four  of  our  more  distant  villages,  on  Fridays 
we  go  also  in  the  truck  to  four  others  distant  in  a  different  direction,  but  the  days 
the  store  is  open  here  people  walk  to  the  chateau  from  not  only  the  six  other  vil- 
lages we  are  supposed  to  supply  but  for  miles  and  miles  away — at  least  ten  miles. 

As  you  may  imagine  it  is  no  small  part  of  the  store  work  to  provide  the  supplies 
in  sufficiently  large  quantities  to  supply  the  demands  made  for  articles  and  I  have 
been  fortunate  in  being  able  to  get  a  great  many  things  from  Baron  Rothschild's 
"oeuvre"  in  Noyon  where  I  make  a  regular  trip  every  Saturday  and  come  back 
with  the  White  truck  loaded  down.  Lately  I  have  been  able  to  get  a  good  supply 
of  things  from  the  Red  Cross  warehouse  at  Nesle,  and  this  arrangement  is  far  more 
satisfactory  in  every  way  for  it  is  much  nearer  and  the  things  can  be  requisitioned 
and  do  not  have  to  be  bought.  Of  course  some  things  such  as  wool  can  come  only 
from  Paris,  and  that  is  more  complicated  as  well  as  being  more  delayed. 

The  women  all  know  they  are  getting  great  bargains.  They  also  know  good 
quality  when  they  see  it,  and  they  always  want  the  best.  I  have  taken  in  as  much 
as  860  francs  in  a  morning,  our  average  is  about  500  francs  a  day.  We  think  we 
have  the  people  pretty  well  supplied  now  and  they  seem  to  be  beginning  to  buy 
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things  to  stock  up,  with  customary  French  thrift.  I  have  started  several  little 
grocery  stores — in  three  of  the  villages.  We  supply  the  groceries  which  some 
woman  in  turn  sells  at  a  small  profit  to  the  town,  but  I  am  trying  hard  to  get  them 
to  become  self-supporting  so  that  the  women  can  do  their  own  purchasing  at  some 
town  not  too  far  away. 

I  will  save  the  other  branch  of  my  work — supplies — till  another  time.  I  feel 
sure  you  must  have  heard  a  great  deal  about  that  phase  anyway  from  Miss  Mather. 
At  present  we  are  very  busy  moving  from  the  cellar  to  the  stables,  from  which  we've 
succeeded  in  evacuating  the  natives,  but  where  we  feel  we'll  be  much  less  cramped 
for  room  and  where  we  hope  all  our  things  will  not  mold  or  be  eaten  up  by  rats! 

I  don't  think  I've  ever  before  told  you  how  much  I  am  enjoying  the  work  here  or 
that  I  appreciate,  more  than  I  can  possibly  express,  the  privilege  of  coming  over 
with  the  Unit  and  working  for  Smith  as  well  as  for  France.     .     .     . 

The  following  report  of  the  agricultural  work,  dated  March  I,  supplemented  by 
Frances  Valentine's  letter  we  submit  as  the  tale  of  a  remarkable  achievement. 

As  the  spring  approaches  the  Unit  has  concentrated  much  attention  on  the  agri- 
cultural work.  In  addition  to  the  usual  sales  of  milk  [in  four  months,  1547  litres 
were  sold  at  30  centimes  a  litre,  and,  in  addition,  about  15  litres  are  given  each 
week  to  the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  for  children  at  Nesle],  sales  of  goats  and 
poultry  have  been  renewed,  and  rabbits  have  been  ordered.  There  has  been  a 
great  demand  for  hens  and  as  it  has  been  very  difficult  to  arrange  for  the  purchase 
and  transportation  of  enough  poultry  for  our  district,  we  have  bought  small  flocks 
of  pure  breed  birds  of  two  varieties  with  the  intention  of  letting  the  villagers  have 
at  a  small  price  eggs  for  hatching.  This  we  hope  will  raise  the  standard  of  poul- 
try kept  on  the  small  farms. 

The  most  important  work  undertaken,  however,  has  been  in  assisting  the  vil- 
lagers with  their  vegetable  gardens  and  small  crops.  In  each  of  our  villages  we 
have  taken  orders  for  vegetable  seeds  and  seed  potatoes  from  everyone  who  wished 
to  order.  These  were  then  taken  to  Monsieur  Jordain,  director  of  agriculture  at 
Amiens,  and  as  soon  as  the  seeds  are  received  they  will  be  distributed  at  a  nominal 
cost. 

Every  effort  has  been  made  to  see  that  in  each  village  the  small  fields,  too  small 
to  be  plowed  by  the  French  tractors,  but  too  large  to  be  spaded  up  by  the  women 
or  older  men  who  have  to  work  them,  are  plowed  and  made  ready  to  plant.  Too 
much  cannot  be  said  of  the  assistance  and  cooperation  of  the  French  Service  Agri- 
cole  in  this  work.  They  have  always  been  ready  to  advise,  suggest,  help  us  to 
secure  implements,  and  without  their  assistance  we  could  not  have  made  the  satis- 
factory beginning  we  feel  we  have  made.  The  English  also  have  made  the  work 
possible  by  loaning  horses. 

In  each  village  arrangements  have  been  made  to  have  two  teams  to  plow  and 
harrow  the  small  fields.  In  a  number  of  villages  the  work  is  well  under  way  and 
within  a  week  should  be  begun  everywhere.  The  Unit  has  bought  several  plows 
and  harrows,  the  rest  have  been  loaned  by  individuals  or  the  French  Service  Agri- 
cole.  It  should  be  understood  that  this  work  is  quite  separate  from  the  work  of 
the  French  and  English  on  the  large  farms  and  aims  only  to  take  care  of  the  gardens 
which  produce  the  vegetables  for  the  home  consumption  of  the  families  in  our 
villages. 

My  dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

.  .  .  Early  in  the  year  we  could  see  that  there  would  be  need  for  much  assist- 
ance if  the  people  in  the  villages  were  to  have  their  vegetable  gardens  (which  are 
their  main  source  of  subsistence),  their  little  potato  patches,  and  acres  or  half-acres 
of  beets  for  their  cows  and  rabbits  with  a  piece  in  grain  for  feed  for  the  animals  or 
perhaps  a  little  to  sell.  A  director  of  agriculture  for  each  province,  with  a  "  Bureau 
Agricole"  in  numerous  centers  throughout  the  province,  does  a  great  deal  for  the 
people,  and  furnishes  seed  grain — wheat,  oats,  etc.,  for  seeding  the  large  pieces,  so 
that  we  could  easily  see  that  everyone  had  grain  for  sowing.  We  undertook  to 
get  the  seed  orders  for  all  of  our  villages,  and  for  the  past  week  Marion  Bennett  and 
I  have  spent  all  or  part  of  every  day  traveling  from  village  to  village  to  take  orders. 
We  typed  notices  for  each  village  and  distributed  them  by  the  store  or  some  other 
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visitor  a  day  or  two  in  advance  of  our  call  for  orders.  Sometimes  we  gave  them 
to  the  mayor,  sometimes  to  the  leading  citizeness,  we  nailed  them  to  schoolhouse 
doors  or  to  walls,  at  the  center  of  the  village,  and  the  girls  with  the  store  advertised 
our  coming.  In  two  villages  the  town  crier  proclaimed  the  coming  of  "les  dames 
americaines"  to  take  orders  for  seeds.  So  altogether,  it  was  pretty  well  known 
and  by  the  time  we  arrived  in  our  jitney  there  was  generally  a  group  of  women 
waiting  for  us.  At  first,  the  weather  being  quite  mild,  we  stood  at  the  tail  of  the 
automobile  and  took  down  the  orders  on  sheets  like  the  enclosed.  It  was  more  or 
less  guesswork — that  first  list  of  vegetables.  I  had  talked  with  a  number  of  people 
as  to  the  sorts  preferred  but  after  a  few  days  we  could  reel  off  in  our  sleep  the  "  com- 
mandes"  for  a  French  kitchen  garden — onions,  porreaux,  carrots — the  three  leaders 
with  cabbage,  salads,  turnips,  and  peas  close  behind,  and  quite  a  wide  range  fol- 
lowing, from  Brussels  sprouts  to  parsley.  After  we  came  to  know  the  varieties  they 
wanted  it  was  fun  to  forestall  their  requests  and  say,  "Ah  yes,  you  want  carrots,  the 
demi-long  variety  don't  you,  and  the  yellow  onions,  for  winter."  They  would 
be  so  pleased  and  say  with  greatest  delight,  "Ah,  mademoiselle  knows  all  about 
seeds;  she  must  be  a  good  gardener." 

Yesterday  we  finished  our  last  village  and  to-night  started  to  add  up  our  orders, 
which  are  given  mostly  in  grammes  for  the  small  seeds  and  kilos  for  the  larger. 
We  have  taken  orders  for  early  potatoes  and  everyone  is  so  anxious  to  have  a  few 
— the  orders  ranging  from  10  to  50  lbs.,  but  they  are  also  afraid  they  will  be  "too 
dear,"  for  early  potatoes  are  pretty  expensive.  We  have  assured  them  however 
that  we  shall  sell  to  them  at  "tres  bon  marche,"  and  with  that  prospect  they  are 
glad  to  order.  We  plan  to  sell  the  seeds  at  a  very  low  price,  but  as  seeds  are  not 
abundant  enough  so  that  one  can  afford  to  waste  them,  and  as  we  want  the  people 
to  make  the  best  use  of  them,  it  seems  better  to  encourage  careful  ordering  and 
economic  use  by  charging  a  nominal  sum.  When  the  seeds  come  ...  we  will 
make  another  round  of  the  villages  to  distribute.  You  would  have  liked  to  see  the 
groups  around  the  automobile,  giving  their  orders — practically  all  women  (though 
an  occasional  old  man  would  come)  and  first  it  would  be  a  quavering  voiced  old 
dame  of  perhaps  seventy-five  years  who  wanted  "un  peu  des  carrottes,  mademois- 
elle, et  une  petite  paquet  de  salade,"  then  a  woman  with  four  or  five  children  to  feed 
who  would  give  what  seemed  like  a  wholesale  order.  And  they  knew  what  they 
wanted  down  to  the  last  curl  of  the  leaf.  It  was  not  "chicoree"  that  they  ordered 
but  "chicoree  frisee"  or  "chicoree  pas  frisee"  and  so  forth. 

The  question  of  working  the  land  was  more  difficult.  All  through  the  country 
there  are  Agricultural  Service  stations  with  tractors  which  are  steadily  at  work 
plowing.  But  the  stations  located  in  one  village  have  charge  perhaps  of  four  or 
five  villages,  and  those  nearest  at  hand  or  the  individuals  who  keep  after  the  "chef 
de  tracteurs"  most  persistently,  get  their  work  done,  and  the  more  remote  villages, 
and  less  insistent  claimants  may  be  overlooked  for  a  time.  For  example  Canizy 
had  had  no  plowing  at  all  done.  After  several  inquiries  I  found  that  the  man  in 
charge  of  the  district  in  which  Canizy  belonged  was  at  Buney,  a  little  village  the 
other  side  of  the  Somme.  I  visited  him  and  found  him  exceedingly  courteous  and 
most  willing  to  send  the  tractors  to  Canizy  as  soon  as  he  knew  how  much  there 
was  to  be  done  and  where  it  was.  That  necessitated  visits  to  the  mayor  of  Canizy 
to  get  a  list  of  all  persons  owning  land  which  they  wanted  plowed  by  the  tractors. 
After  much  parleying  and  numberless  calls  at  last  we  all  assembled  by  agreement, 
at  the  crossing  of  the  old  railroad  at  Canizy,  the  chef  de  tracteurs,  the  mayor  and 
the  women  who  owned  land  and  we  walked  over  the  fields,  the  owners  pointing  out 
the  marking  stones  or  turning  over  a  bit  of  sod  with  their  spades  for  a  mark,  and 
now  the  tractors  are  chugging  away  and  the  fields  of  Canizy  being  prepared  for 
next  season's  grain  crop.  The  same  following  up,  more  or  less,  must  be  done  for 
each  village,  and  is  being  done. 

But  that  is  only  half  and  the  least  difficult  half  of  the  preparation.  All  the  land 
the  tractors  plow  must  be  harrowed  and  they  do  no  harrowing.  In  some  of  the 
villages  a  French  soldier  and  horse  has  been  assigned  by  the  government  to  work 
for  all  the  people,  and  he  has  helped  what  little  he  could  with  the  fields.  In  Esmery- 
Hallon  the  Quakers  have  been  harrowing  after  the  tractors  but  in  many  villages 
that  must  be  done  and  the  little  pieces  of  land  too  small  for  the  tractors  must  be 
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plowed  and  harrowed  with  horses.  I  thought  at  first  we  might  be  able  to  go  out, 
two  or  three  of  us,  if  we  could  get  horses  and  a  plow  and  harrow,  and  do  quite  a 
bit  ourselves,  but  as  I  realized  how  much  there  was  and  that  we  had  fifteen  villages 
in  our  charge  I  saw  we  could  not  touch  the  work  so  started  a  hunt  for  help.  For  a 
week  I  went  from  one  person  to  another,  various  military  authorities,  and  was 
always  passed  on  to  some  one  else  but  at  last  I  found  a  wonderful  Quartermaster 
General  who,  in  reply  to  my  plea,  said,  "How  many  horses  and  men  do  you  want, 
and  where  shall  I  send  them  and  when?"  The  arrangement  was  made  in  five  min- 
utes and  to-morrow  three  teams  manned  by  soldiers  (I  hope  they  will  have  at  least 
seen  a  plow  before)  start  work  in  three  villages.  As  soon  as  I  knew  I  could  get  the 
horses  Marion  Bennett  and  I  visited  two  nearby  villages  and  saw  for  ourselves  just 
what  there  was  to  be  done  and  planned  where  to  begin.  The  women  who  were 
showing  me  their  little  pieces  sometimes  had  trouble  in  finding  the  marking  stones 
(there  is  never  any  kind  of  a  fence  here)  and  told  me  that  during  the  German  occu- 
pation they  (the  Boches)  had  cultivated  the  land  and  had  taken  out  or  destroyed 
marking  stones  which  is  a  great  source  of  annoyance  now.  .  .  .  One  of  the 
hardest  things  is  to  get  agricultural  implements.  I  have  not  been  able  to  find  a 
single  left-over  plow  in  our  villages.  We  could  not  get  an  American  plow  at  Paris 
but  did  get  two  French  plows  and  have  ordered  a  spike  tooth  harrow, — a  disc-harrow, 
which  we  need  badly,  being  so  far  impossible  to  find.  .  .  .  The  shipping  from 
America  would  be  too  slow  and  uncertain  for  this  spring.  The  Moline  Plow  Co. 
of  111.  (with  a  Paris  branch)  has  recently  lost  a  whole  shipload  of  farm  implements. 
.  .  .  So  we  are  starting  out  a  little  at  a  time.  Here  at  Grecourt  we  begin  by 
harrowing  some  land  which  should  be  planted  to  wheat  immediately. 

I  was  in  Paris  for  about  ten  days  making  inquiries  about  seeds,  poultry,  fruit 
trees,  etc.  As  there  had  been  a  good  many  women  and  young  girls  who  had  asked 
for  flower  seeds  and  as  for  three  years  they  had  no  flowers  it  seemed  as  though  we 
might  well  buy  a  few  for  the  people  in  our  villages  who  loved  and  wanted  the  few 
flowers  they  could  grow,  so  with  Mrs.  Andrews'  approval  we  bought  enough  for 
everyone  to  have  some,  and  the  girls  who  are  working  with  the  children  are  going 
to  have  garden  competitions  among  the  children  in  the  villages.  One  old  woman 
80  years  old,  living  in  one  of  the  dirtiest  tiniest  ruins  I've  seen,  had  her  little  path 
bordered  with  strawberry  plants,  pansies,  and  marguerites  with  tulips,  hyacinths, 
and  crocuses  just  coming  up,  though  all  around  was  rubbish  and  debris. 

As  for  our  live  stock,  there  is  not  much  change  there.  We  still  have  eight  cows 
(three  very  poor  ones)  and  dispose  of  almost  all  of  our  milk  to  the  villages.  There 
is  one  heifer  calf  which  I  don't  like  to  sell  to  the  butcher  though  it's  a  bother  to 
raise  it.  .  .  .  Our  goats  are  gradually  being  sold  off  as  the  cold  weather  goes 
and  we  have  but  nine  left. 

I  tried  very  hard  to  get  chickens  but  it's  almost  impossible  to  get  them  shipped. 
I  left  Paris  with  three  crates     .     .     .      ! 

One  woman  asked  for  two  hens  "for  companions  for  my  old  mother  who  lives  all 
alone."  I  couldn't  resist  her,  nor  one  who  had  one  hen  who  was  lonesome  and 
wanted  just  one  more  to  go  with  it.  I  could  sell  three  or  four  hundred  if  I  could 
get  them. 

I  think  now  I've  been  over  most  of  the  things  we  are  doing  on  the  farm  side.  Its 
quite  enough  to  keep  us  more  than  busy  and  it  is  so  much  appreciated  by  the  people 
that  one  wants  to  do  more  and  not  less.  I  have  omitted  the  fruit  tree  question.  I 
took  that  up  in  Paris  with  the  "National  Nurseries,"  an  organization  formed  under 
private  patronage  but  with  government  cooperation.  They  have  made  a  survey 
of  all  the  nurseries  in  France  and  have  cataloged  and  indexed  all  the  available 
fruit  trees.  They  have  been  (and  still  are)  making  surveys  of  the  villages  where 
the  fruit  trees  were  destroyed  and  making  a  record  of  just  how  many  trees,  fruit 
and  forest,  each  family  wants.  They  are  then  prepared  to  supply  the  trees  and  do 
the  replanting  at  cost.  It  seems  excellently  planned  and  organized.  Their  esti- 
mates for  our  villages  was  between  $6000  and  $7000,  something  over  11,000  trees 
having  been  asked  for.  But  the  lieutenant  at  the  head  of  the  organization  said  he 
considered  we  were  much  too  near  the  front  to  make  it  wise  to  do  the  replanting 
now,  that  it  was  too  important  and  too  expensive  work  to  do  twice,  and  if  it  were 
done  now  shelling  might  destroy  much  of  it.     So  we  have  simply  held  up  our  orders 
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Washday  to  most  of  us  comes 
but  once  a  week,  but  washday 
in  the  war  zone  at  Grecourt 
comes  every  day  in  the  week, 
and  one  wishes  that  there  were 
ten  days  instead  of  seven  be- 
tween Sundays;  not  because  it 
is  such  a  luxury  to  "put  things 
in."  because  as  a  matter  of  fact 
deposits  can  be  made  on  Monday 
illuming  only,  but  for  the  well- 
known  reason  that  it  takes  longer 
than  a  mere  week  to  dry  the 
clothes  in  the  humid  atmosphere 
ot  Grecourt. 
Monday  morning  sees  the  entire  Smith  Unit  laden  with  laundry  bags  of  every 
known  color  and  description  running  towards  the  washhouse.  This  building  is  a 
single  room  fully  fifteen  feet  long  and  perhaps  six  feet  wide,  which  the  Germans 
used  as  a  morgue,  and  there  our  union  suits  hang  lifeless  week  by  week.  There 
Madame  Nogent  labors  day  in  and  day  out  to  keep  us  in  clean  though  rough  drv 
clothes. 

The  plumbing  is  not  quite  all  that  a  modern  apartment  house  affords,  but  what 
does  it  matter?  There  is  a  small  stove,  and  on  it  Madame  boils  our  garments  re- 
gardless of  whether  they  are  nurses'  aprons  or  our  best  Jaeger  flannels.  Madame 
Nogent  prefers  to  boil  clothes,  and  Madame  Nogent's  word  is  law.  When  she  needs 
water,  she  merely  lifts  her  big  boiler  onto  a  wheelbarrow,  strolls  out  the  chateau 
gates  and  down  the  road  a  piece  to  the  pig  sty,  where  our  only  good  well  is  situated. 
After  that  expedition  has  been  successfully  accomplished,  she  wheels  her  barrow  to 
the  cave,  where  she  soon  removes  all  the  wood  that  Madame  Topin — our  chop  lady 
— has  managed  to  chop  the  day  before,  then  soap  is  surely  needed,  and  she  ambles 
placidly  to  the  housekeeper  with  a  request  for  "un  morceau  de  savon."  and  by  that 
time  it  is  well  on  toward  noon  and  she  locks  the  morgue  and  betakes  herself  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  Hombleux  for  her  dejeuner. 

Just  when  she  rubs  the  clothes  is  a  mystery  that  not  even  a  Smith  woman  has 
been  able  to  solve,  for  on  Tuesday  the  same  peripatetic  performance  goes  on,  but 
on  Wednesday  we  see  signs  of  hope,  as  a  pair  of  bloomers  and  a  wash  cloth  or  two 
appear  on  a  low  hung  line  stretched  between  the  greenhouse  and  the  orangerie.  1 1 
is  splendidly  convenient,  designed  to  catch  one  just  below  the  mouth.  We  had  all 
chinned  ourselves  on  it  during  the  fall,  but  were  totally  unprepared  for  the  trick  it 
played  on  us  in  the  winter.  On  a  dark  night  when  the  thermometer  stood  at  about 
ten  above  zero,  a  determined  young  woman  slunk  out  to  remove  her  pet  pajamas 
from  the  line — Oh  no,  nothing  is  ever  taken  in  at  night! — before  any  one  else  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  them,  but  her  deed  found  her  out,  for  she  soon  returned  for  medical 
care,  having  cut  her  head  on  the  frozen  leg  of  a  long  John.  We  brought  the  offend- 
ing union  in  and  stood  it  up  stiff  and  stark  against  the  living  room  wall.  Half  an 
hour  later  it  had  assumed  a  more  easy  attitude,  but  it  was  only  after  an  hour  behind 
the  stove  that  it  sank  to  the  floor,  a  damp,  limp  mass — and  not  until  its  recumbent 
attitude  had  been  viewed  by  two  astonished  British  officers,  who  stopped  to  call 
but  did  not  linger  long. 

Thursday.  Madame  Nogent  arrives  at  the  brisk  hour  of  nine-fifteen,  and  when 
her  hands  have  been  thawed  out,  sets  to  work  "hanging  out,"  and  drapes  across  the 
line  gray  flannel  shirts,  khaki  knickers,  wool  socks,  and  other  bits  of  dainty  feminine 
lingerie.  But  the  rope  is  short,  and  the  wash  is  long;  and  soon  there  is  no  more 
room.     Madame  Nogent.  however,  is  not  to  be  daunted,  and,  wheelbarrow  full, 


she  makes  her  way  to  the  basse-cour — not  over  an  eighth  of  a  mile  away — where 
above  the  stables  there  is  a  good  loft.  Of  course  the  stairs  were  blown  up  by  the 
Boche,  but  it  isn't  more  than  twenty  feet  to  the  second  story,  and  there's  a  long 
ladder  leading  to  a  dormer  window.  To  Madame  Nogent — though  she  weighs  over 
one  hundred  and  eighty — climbing  a  ladder  time  after  time,  a  sodden  mass  of  flannel 
in  the  free  arm,  is  no  more  of  an  inconvenience  than  the  rest  of  the  laundry  facilities: 
and  the  slight  fact  that  she  looks  like  a  trained  monkey  on  a  stick  is  as  nothing,  for, 
after  all,  is  it  any  worse  than  the  members  of  the  Unit  descending  the  same  ladder, 
with  the  same  sodden  mass,  when  two  days  later  stern  necessity  demands  that 
clothes  be  changed  even  though  it  is  for  damp  and  clammy  ones? 

Friday  afternoon  we  all  build  roaring  fires  in  our  baraques,  fasten  strings  from 
nail  to  nail  across  the  rooms  and  stage  an  East  Side  tenement.  To  be  sure  many  a 
garment  has  come  to  an  untimely  end,  and  many  a  room  has  been  scented  with  the 
delicate  odor  of  burning  wool,  but  those  are  small  things  compared  with  the  luxury 
of  a  dry  flannel  shirt. 

Immediately  alter  breakta>t  on  Sundaj  there  i>  u  stampede  for  the  laundry 
where  we  tussle  with  one  another  for  possession  of  a  tiny  pile  of  clothes  that  has 
been  ironed  on  Saturday.  If  you  get  there  early  you  just  take  all  the  plain  hand- 
kerchiefs, skulk  to  your  room,  and,  while  the  rush  is  heaviest  at  the  morgue,  you 
mark  them  with  your  own  name.  If  in  a  misguided  and  careless  moment  you  leave 
your  clothes  till  after  Sunday,  all  hope  is  gone  for  that  week,  for  no  washed  and  ironed 
article  is  allowed  to  waste  its  cleanness  on  the  desert  air  of  the  laundry,  and  you  can 
resl  assured  that  someone  is  reaping  the  benefit  of  its  sojourn  in  the  morgue,  though 
you  may  not  be  the  lucky  person;  and  you  can  feel  certain  that  in  a  week  or  two 
you  will  recognize  its  familiar  form  dangling  from  the  greenhouse  roof  or  from  good 
old  Nogent's  arm  as  she  patiently  earns  her  munificent  wage  of  two  francs  a  day. 
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until  we  feel  more  sure  of  what  is  best  to  do.     Perhaps  we  can  yet  decide  this  spring, 
perhaps  not  until  fall.     .     .     . 

The  Social  Service  Department  reports  the  distribution  of  more  than  800  articles 
to  165  families  in  12  villages  during  January  and  February.  This  work  is  purely 
one  of  distribution  of  relief  and  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  supplies  sold  in  the  stores 
and  from  the  truck.  Among  the  articles  distributed  were  72  beds,  8  mattresses,  16 
armoires,  9  tables,  60  chairs,  28  buffets,  238  sheets,  138  blankets,  91  quilts,  10  stoves, 
and  118  articles  of  clothing.  The  sale  of  supplies  from  December  31  to  February  23 
amounted  to  approximately  $3264,  this  being  about  two-thirds  of  the  cost  of  the 
articles  to  the  Unit. 

The  Sewing  Report  for  the  same  period  covers  seven  villages  in  which  a  total  of 
40  women  made  986  garments  for  which  they  received  $714.45. 

When  reading  the  Medical  Report  for  these  months  it  should  be  remembered 
that  since  January  24  there  has  been  no  regular  doctor  at  Grecourt  so  the  medical 
work  has  been  greatly  limited.  In  serious  cases  we  have  had  the  kind  assistance 
of  Dr.  Zabbe  of  the  American  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Nesle,  and  also  of  Dr.  Cooney 
of  the  A.  E.  F.  Dr.  Labbe  holds  a  dispensary'  for  us  at  Grecourt  on  two  afternoons 
each  week.  Other  work  has  been  done  by  the  nurses.  There  have  been  364  house 
visits  made  and  160  dispensary  visits;  a  total  of  524. 

The  report  of  the  Children's  Department  follows: 

Gifts  of  money  for  the  children's  work  have  enabled  the  department  to  carry 
out  its  plans  more  satisfactorily  through  January  and  February.  The  greatest 
needs  of  the  schools  such  as  furniture,  textbooks,  charts,  and  the  regular  school 
equipment  have  been  supplied.  In  addition  materials  have  been  given  the  schools 
for  knitting,  crochet,  sewing,  cardboard  construction  work  and  design.  The 
school  department  at  Amiens  on  request  supplied  what  desks  and  blackboards  it 
could.  Promises  were  given  for  new  school  buildings  in  villages  lacking  them, 
with  the  result  that  one  new  school  is  about  to  be  opened,  and  another  has  been 
started.  More  material  has  been  purchased  for  classes  held  apart  from  the 
schools,  and  in  villages  where  there  is  no  opportunity  for  the  classes  materials 
have  been  left,  and  women  have  been  found  willing  to  instruct  the  girls.  The 
Library  has  been  increased  to  700  books  and  now  includes  books  for  adults.  The 
effort  is  being  made  to  find  the  right  person  in  each  village  to  take  charge  of  their 
circulation.  In  all  probability  the  schools  will  be  left  in  charge  according  to  cus- 
tom. At  Grecourt  a  house  will  shortly  be  opened  at  specified  hours  for  a  reading 
room,  for  a  lending  library,  for  a  game  room,  and  for  a  center  to  hold  sewing  classes, 
little  children's  classes,  and  mothers'  meetings.  Another  house  is  to  be  fitted  as  a 
work  shop  for  boys. 

Climbing  ropes  and  ladders  have  been  purchased  and  a  suitable  place  will  be 
equipped  with  them.  A  certain  amount  of  time  is  still  being  devoted  to  physical 
exercise,  and  games  are  being  loaned  as  before.  A  portable  cinema  machine  has 
been  purchased  for  the  instruction  and  amusement  of  the  children  who  show  their 
enthusiasm  by  walking  miles  to  see  the  pictures. 

An  average  of  320  children  is  being  reached  weekly  through  one  or  more  of  these 
channels. 

In  addition  two  members  of  the  children's  department  have  started  the  experi- 
ment of  concentrating  their  efforts  upon  two  villages  which  seemed  to  need  inten- 
sive work.  [See  page  227.]  In  the  middle  of  February  Miss  Wood  started  inten- 
sive work  with  the  children  of  Canizy.     Her  aims  in  doing  this  were: 

1.  To  teach  children  so  to  use  their  leisure  time  that  stone  throwing  and  other  undesirable  occupations 

shall  decrease. 

2.  To  develop  through  class  activities  powers  of  concentration,  cooperation,  observation,  skill  of 

hand,  and  some  ability  to  calculate,  until  such  time  as  the  regular  school  is  established. 

3.  To  raise  the  standards  of  health  through  supplementary  feeding  and  exercises  in  cleanliness  and 

sanitation. 

In  accomplishing  these  aims  Miss  Wood  has  rented  and  equipped  a  room  to  serve 
as  a  center  for  community  activity.     Every  child  in  the  village  is  scheduled  to 
come  there  for  classes  twice  a  week. 
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The  equipment  of  the  room  consists  of: 

1.  Tables  of  varying  heights,  tabourets,  stove,  blackboard,  and  numerous  shelves,  the  latter  made 

by  the  boys. 

2.  Tools  and  materials  for  carpentry,  sewing,  drawing  and  painting,  clay  modeling,  cooking,  washing, 

gardening. 

3.  Books  of  reference  in  science,  household  arts,  gardening,  picture,  story  and  song  books.     Besides 

which  there  will  soon  be  a  collection  of  books  for  circulation  in  the  village. 

4.  Gaines  and  toys  both  educational  and  for  amusement. 

5.  Materials  for  dressings  and  medical  dispensary. 

The  children  are  divided  into  five  classes,  one  for  the  smallest  children,  two  classes 
each  for  the  older  boys  and  girls. 

And  now  come  the  last  letters  from  Lucy  Mather  and  Hannah  Andrews,  dated 
March  6  and  7 — just  two  weeks  before  the  evacuation. 

From  Miss  Mather: 

There  has  never — since  we  have  been  established — been  so  much  interesting 
and  exciting  material  for  letters  but  any  of  these  tidbits  would  probably  doom  the 
letter.  The  days  of  taking  pictures  of  the  Unit  in  action  or  of  Frances  Valentine 
sewing  up  a  hen  or  playing  with  our  two-day-old  goat  are  over — and  all  cameras 
are  stowed  away  in  the  cellars  of  the  American   Express. 

The  Mairie  Ecole  is  almost  curtained — when  lighted  it  is  too  good  a  landmark. 
Last  night  two  bombs  in  quick  succession  made  us  jump  for  the  lamps  in  the  kitchen 
and  pantry  as  well  as  in  our  living-room. 

Cases  18  and  81  have  come  through  and  been  opened.  I  shall  take  some  of  the 
warm  coats  to  one  of  our  little  villages.  It  is  one  of  the  farther  hamlets  and  I 
can't  be  sure  of  transportation  but  have  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  taken  over  by 
Frances  Valentine  twice — which  means  that  I  have  visited  a  majority  of  the  people 
and  taken  a  few  beds  and  quite  a  lot  of  clothing.  The  families  have  their  gas  masks 
hanging  in  some  available  spot  and  have  been  notified  that  the  authorities  assume 
no  responsibility  for  them  after  another  week.  The  things  we  take  over  however 
may  as  well  be  with  them  as  with  us  whatever  occurs. 

Thirteen  of  the  Hague  boxes  are  at  Blerancourt.     .     .     . 

From  Hannah  Andrews,  March  6  and  7. 

.  .  .  Speaking  generally,  this  week  has  been  rather  a  hard  one— very  noisy 
by  day  and  night — all  degrees  of  weather  from  two  days  of  real  blizzard  to  several 
of  spring  rains  and  glorious  sunshine.  We  are  still  without  medical  attention. 
On  Thursday  before  noon  there  were  24  people  here  for  medical  advice.  Dr. 
Zabbe  of  the  Nesle  Hospital  is  helping  out  two  days  a  week  and  Dr.  Cooney  of 
the  A.  E.  F.  three  days,  but  they  cannot  touch  the  real  medical  problem  of  sanita- 
tion, better  living  conditions,  and  improved  diets.  I  can  really  say  I  have  no 
nerves — but  if  I  had,  this  lack  of  doctors  would  stretch  them  to  the  breaking  point. 
Yesterday  Dr.  Cooney  saw  17  seriously  sick  people. 

Marie  is  planning  to  do  a  great  deal  of  visiting  at  once.  We  cannot  continue 
our  gifts  without  further  investigations,  as  we  have  met  all  the  first  requests. 
Miss  Mather  has  taken  Douilly  to  visit  in  and  yesterday  spent  the  day  there. 
That  we  have  still  much  to  do  will  be  apparent  to  you  when  I  tell  you  that  yester- 
day she  found  an  old,  old  man  living  in  a  little  lean-to.  His  only  utensil  for  cook- 
ing or  eating  was  an  ancient  tin  can.  Another  unfortunate,  a  woman,  was  found 
sleeping  on  the  floor. 

I  hope  you  are  pleased  with  this  month's  reports.  Except  for  the  medical  work — 
and  even  in  that  564  patients  in  six  weeks  is  not  bad  for  two  nurses,  is  it? — we  feel 
that  each  branch  and  department  has  shown  progress.  We  have  given,  as  you  see, 
much  furniture — and  you  have  no  idea  how  much  time  it  has  taken  to  cart  those 
heavy  beds  and  buffets  over  the  country.  Daisy  Lewis  has  done  wonders  with  the 
motors.  We  never  hear  a  complaint  from  her,  and  apparently  all  the  cars  are  in 
good  running  order  all  the  time.  We  have  asked  the  Red  Cross  to  take  charge  of 
getting  the  new  motor  car  to  us  as  soon  as  possible  after  it  has  been  landed. 

As  to  passes — Mrs.  Morrow  is  still  trying  to  get  hers.  Anne  and  the  other  four 
in  Paris  are  still  trying  to  get  theirs.  Our  own  motor  passes  have  been  renewed  until 
April  first  and  we  are  promised  the  "Permits  to  sojourn"  here  to  last  until  March 
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25.  I  have  spent  on  an  average  a  day  a  week  on  passes  and  C.  Hooper  gives  about 
the  same  amount  of  time. 

I  wrote  at  great  length  in  my  lost  letter  about  our  guests.  We  have  had  as  many 
as  18  a  day.  It  is  a  real  burden  on  busy  women  to  do  so  much  entertaining.  We 
have  tried  to  have  our  friends  concentrate  and  come  to  tea  on  Sunday.  We  enter- 
tain quite  a  few  celebrities,  among  them  young  Asquith  and  Coningsby  Dawson 
as  well  as  a  half  dozen  Colonels  of  the  B.  E.  F.,  who  must  be  nameless  in  this  to-be- 
censored  letter.  At  tea  a  week  ago  Sunday  our  guests  included  a  British  colonel 
and  captains,  two  Canadian  captains,  a  member  of  the  Royal  Flying  Corps,  two 
American  lieutenants  and  two  American  privates.  Some  of  these  men  come  to 
us  by  motor  from  the  front.  The  aviators  we  often  see  within  a  few  hours  of  their 
journeys  into  the  enemy's  country.  Of  course  we  beg  them  not  to  tell  us  anything 
to  be  kept  secret,  but  there  is  enough  for  them  to  relate  to  make  much  interesting 
talk.  ...  I  spent  two  hours  this  morning  with  the  Provost  Marshall  at  Nesle, 
telling  him  how  dangerous  it  is  for  the  British  soldiers  if  the  civil  population  is  to 
be  without  medical  attention.  He  told  me  to  put  in  writing  what  I  thought  about 
it,  which  I  did. 

.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  that  our  days  in  the  Somme  are  numbered.  All 
British  workers  have  been  sent  out  since  the  British  took  over  this  part  of  the  line. 
With  the  exception  of  the  three  American  women  in  the  Philadelphia  Unit  and  the 
three  in  the  Red  Cross  Hospital  at  Xesle,  we  know  of  no  other  British  or  American 
women  in  that  part  of  the  war  zone  controlled  by  the  British.  We  learn  from  one 
of  their  officials  that  they  wanted  to  put  us  out  but  were  persuaded  not  to — for 
the  time  being  at  least — by  the  French.  But  sooner  or  later  we  shall  have  to  leave 
this  active  front.  We  were  dismayed  at  the  prospect  ten  days  ago.  But  now  we 
realize  that  before  midsummer  we  ought  to  go.  By  that  time  all  that  we  can  do 
in  the  way  of  relief  will  be  done.  Much  should  be  (and  will  be  accomplished  if  our 
doctor  and  nurse  can  come  up)  with  educational  and  preventive  medical  work  so 
well  started  by  Dr.  Tallant  and  Dr.  Kelly.  By  that  time  all  this  year's  crops  shall 
be  started  and  the  little  farms  stocked  with  rabbits,  goats,  and  chickens.  By  that 
time  we  hope  the  French  will  have  established  a  school  in  each  village  and  we  shall 
have  completed  by  gifts  of  desks,  chairs,  benches,  maps,  books,  copybooks  and  pic- 
tures the  equipment  of  each.  By  that  time  our  libraries  will  be  ready  to  give  over 
to  the  local  authorities.  And  by  that  time  we  hope  many  of  our  people  will  be 
self-supporting  through  their  little  farms,  the  epiceries,  and  by  means  of  their 
sewing.  Yes,  we  shall  have  to  go,  and  in  two  or  three  months  we  shall  be  ready  to 
do  so.  If  only  we  can  be  permitted  to  stay  that  long  we  shall  be  happy.  When  we 
move — into  a  similar  field  we  hope — we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  much  better  work 
than  we  have  hitherto.  We  shall  have  the  advantages  this  time  too,  of  our  affilia- 
tion with  the  Red  Cross. 

With  this  uncertainty  as  to  the  length  of  our  stay  and  the  kind  of  work  we  shall 
be  called  on  to  do  next,  you  can  see  how  impossible  it  is  to  let  you  know  what  we 
need  in  our  new  members.     .     .     . 

Well,  they  were  not  permitted  to  stay  until  midsummer,  but  it  was  emphatically 
not  the  British  who  put  them. out.  And  as  for  Mrs.  Andrews'  statement,  "When 
we  move  we  shall  be  able  to  do  so  much  better  work" — we  doubt  that  possibility, 
but  we  do  know  that  never  have  they  done  better  work  than  they  did  in  that  very 
moving.  Almost  they  had  fulfilled  Miss  Comstock's  prophecy  and  rendered  "a 
terrible  wilderness  a  place  of  homes  and  fruitfulness";  and,  tragic  though  those  36 
square  miles  of  territory-  now  are,  we  cannot  believe  that  the  hearts  of  their  2000 
people  are  so  desolate  as  they  were  after  the  three-years-ago  desecration,  because 
our  S.  C.  R.  U.  was  with  them,  still  propelling  forward — 

The  sharp  wind  sings.     The  sun  leaps,  branding  them 
New  knights  of  all  great  perilous  comradeship. 
Into  the  bitter  smoke  of  the  World-Forge 
They  blow,  brave  sparks. 

Once  more, — God-speed!     God-speed! 


WHAT   ALUMNAE    ARE    DOING 


SMITH  IN  WASHINGTON 

Katharine  Wead 

So  many  items  concerning  Smith  alumnae  who  have  "gone  to  Washington"  have 
filtered  into  the  Alumnae  Office  of  late,  that  it  occurred  to  the  editors  that  an  article 
might  well  be  devoted  to  the  subject  of  Smith  in  Washington;  and  at  their  urgent  request 
Miss  Wead  1909  has  prepared  the  following  paper.  Both  she  and  the  editors  wish  it 
distinctly  understood  that  neither  the  list  of  workers  nor  the  various  "oeuvres"  is  com- 
plete— how  could  it  be  in  these  days  when  whole  cities  spring  up  in  a  night — and  submit 
it  simply  as  a  bird's-eye  view  of  certain  Smith  women  who  are  in  Washington  "working 
for  the  Government,"  and  which  they  hope  will  prove  to  be  only  an  interesting  intro- 
duction to  many  articles  by  the  workers  themselves  in  future  issues  of  the  Quarterly. 
For  the  matter  of  that  there  are  two  or  three  such  articles  in  the  present  issue.  Miss 
Wead  herself  is  doing  bibliographical  work  in  the  Office  of  Crop  Physiology  and  Breed- 
ing, Department  of  Agriculture. 

The  secretary  of  the  local  club,  Mrs.  Howard  Nichols,  1705  Lamont  St.,  will  be  glad  of 
the  names  and  addresses  of  Smith  alumnae  in  Washington. 

Bostonians  will  not  take  offense,  it  is  hoped,  but  be  patriotically  gen- 
erous, if  the  epithet,  "Hub  of  the  Universe,"  is  taken  from  their  native 
city  and  applied  to  Washington.  For  in  these  war  times  not  merely  are 
the  eyes  of  the  country  and  of  the  world  focussed  on  the  capital  city,  but 
it  has  become  a  veritable  Mecca  for  pilgrims  from  all  lands — unless  they 
are  "alien  enemies"  whom  the  law  prevents  entering  the  District  of 
Columbia — and  from  all  the  hamlets  and  cities  of  the  United  States. 
Many  and  various  are  the  objects  of  the  pilgrimages.  There  are  the 
men  who  are  in  one  branch  or  another  of  the  service  who  bring  with  them 
their  wives  and  families.  There  are  unfortunately  a  few  young  men  and 
women  who  are  lured  to  the  seat  of  government  by  tales  of  large  salaries 
and  an  apparently  inexhaustible  supply  of  "good  jobs."  Others  in  the 
crowds  which  come  with  every  train  have  been  fired  with  patriotism — 
with  a  desire  to  be  truly  a  part  in  the  great  battle  which  is  being  fought ; 
some  of  these  come  rashly  without  assurance  of  positions  or  rooms,  but 
the  "wise  virgins"  have  made  sure  of  both  before  arriving.  Still  others 
have  been  honored  by  being  chosen  because  of  special  fitness  for  a  cer- 
tain line  of  work  and  gladly  give  their  services  to  the  country. 

Among  these  thousands  who  are  pouring  in  upon  the  already  crowded 
city  are  hundreds  of  college  graduates.  Smith  women  arrive  almost 
daily  and  take  their  places  in  the  great  organization.  As  the  question  of 
housing  is  of  the  most  vital  importance,  it  is  interesting  to  know  that 
Laura  Puffer  Morgan  1895,  as  president  of  the  local  branch  of  the  A. 
C.  A.,  has  engineered  the  opening  of  a  large  house  for  college  graduates 
who  are  doing  government  work,  and  her  sister,  Louisa  Puffer  1906,  is 
chairman  of  a  housing  committee  which  endeavors  to  find  rooms  for 
new-comers — a  thankless  task  as  anyone  who  has  been  through  it  knows. 
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Mrs.  Morgan  is  also  serving  in  the  Speaking  Division  of  the  Committee 
of  Public  Information.*  Another  unofficial  worker  who  is  doing  much 
to  make  the  new-comers  feel  at  home  is  Mabel  Grandin  1909.  She  is 
director  of  girls'  work  in  one  of  the  large  churches  which  considers  this  an 
important  bit  of  war  work;  several  other  Smith  women  are  associated 
with  her. 

The  Government  has  taken  upon  itself  many  new  activities  as  the  war 
has  progressed.  One  of  these  is  greater  interest  in  the  welfare  of  its 
employees.  The  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities  endeavors 
to  provide  protective  officers  for  girls  in  the  cantonment  zones,  and  this 
issue  of  the  Quarterly  publishes  on  page  241  an  article  describing  the 
work  of  the  Committee  on  Protective  Work  for  Girls  of  which  Maude 
Miner  is  chairman. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  1904  also  is  utilizing  her  special  training  in  the 
service  of  the  Government  as  chairman  of  the  Women's  Division,  Indus- 
trial Service  Section,  Ordnance  Department.  In  order  to  give  an  idea 
of  the  scope  of  the  work  we  quote  from  her  article  in  the  New  York  Evening 
Post  of  March  6: 

The  Women's  Division  is  a  separate  branch  because  many  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  women  are  different  from  the  problems  affecting  men. 
The  standards  of  their  wages  are  lower.  They  are  not  so  strongly  organ- 
ized in  trade  unions.  They  are  physically  less  capable  of  heavy  work, 
and  the  dangers  of  overstrain  are  more  serious.  And  they  represent  a 
reserve  force  of  labor  capable  of  expansion  if  the  withdrawal  of  men  into 
military  service  makes  necessary  the  more  extensive  employment  of 
women.  The  danger  is  that  they  may  be  put  into  men's  places  before  an 
actual  shortage  of  labor  makes  it  necessary,  and  that  their  ill-considered 
introduction  into  new  occupations  may  be  the  occasion  for  lowering 
wages,  for  checking  the  proper  development  of  collective  bargaining,  and 
for  adding  a  new  and  powerful  factor  to  conditions  causing  unrest  in 
industry. 

But  while  women's  work  has  its  special  aspects,  nevertheless  its  prob- 
lems are  so  intertwined  with  those  of  men  in  the  same  trades  that  they 
cannot  be  considered  as  a  group  apart.  The  Women's  Division  of  the 
Ordnance  Department  is  an  integral  part  of  the  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
tion, guided  by  the  same  policies,  and  working  with  and  through  the 
other  divisions.  It  will  have  its  specialists  in  employment  management, 
in  housing  as  it  affects  women  workers,  and  in  adjustments,  and  these 
will  work  with  the  corresponding  divisions  of  the  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
tion. It  will  have  an  important  branch  on  the  health  of  women  workers. 
Its  field  work  will  be  handled  through  district  supervisors  assigned  to 
the  large  munitions  areas  where  women  are  employed.  These  super- 
visors will  be  stationed  in  the  local  offices  of  the  production  division  of 
the  Ordnance  Department. 

The  whole  plan  of  work  is  determined  by  the  purpose  of  the  Women's 
Division  to  be  in  constant  touch  with  the  munitions  plants,  not  for  inves- 
tigation without  an  aim,  but  for  practical,  constructive  effort  to  establish 
conditions  which  shall  set  free  the  best  energies  of  the  women  workers 
enabling  them  to  accomplish  the  part  which  they  are  eager  to  perform 
in  production  for  the  war.     .     .     . 

*  See  page  205. 
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Clara  Murphy  Tead  1913  is  in  the  same  division;  and  Mabel  Reed 
1896  is  also  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Another  phase  of  the  welfare  work  is  conducted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment through  the  War  Risk  Bureau.  There  are  found  Marian  Den- 
man  1912  and  Sarah  Keniston  Clark  1903. 

The  war  is  brought  home  to  the  country  most  vividly,  perhaps,  through 
the  much  advertised  food  conservation,  and  in  that  field  are  many  Smith 
graduates  working  on  various  phases  of  the  subject.  The  oldest  agency 
is  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  In  the  library,  in  touch  with  all  phases 
of  the  Department's  work,  is  Emma  Hawks  1892,  who  tells  us  that,  in 
addition  to  the  services  which  the  library  renders  to  the  Department  of 
Agriculture  itself,  it  is  also  freely  used  by  workers  in  other  branches, 
notably  the  Food  Administration  and  the  Ordnance  Bureau.  The 
Bureau  of  Markets  has  Faith  Yeaw  1913,  and  Isabel  Eaton  1888.  Helen 
Atwater  1897  has  already  told  in  the  February  Quarterly  about  her 
work  in  the  office  of  Home  Economics,  a  part  of  the  big  States  Relation 
Service.  In  the  same  Service  are  also  Julia  Morris  Foster  1898 — whose 
title  is  Assistant  in  Experimental  Cookery — Miriam  Birdseye  1901, 
Edith  Roberts  1905,  and  Sybil  Smith  1904.  Miss  Birdseye  was  called 
from  the  New  York  State  College  of  Agriculture  at  Cornell  University 
to  the  staff  of  the  Women's  Section  of  the  Office  of  Extension  Work 
North  and  West.     She  writes: 

This  staff  was  being  enlarged  to  help  organize  the  great  expansion  of 
home  economics  extension  made  possible  by  the  passage  of  the  Food 
Production  Bill  in  August  1917.  By  this  act  a  million  dollars  was  set 
aside  for  the  use  of  the  33  states  that  come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
office,  to  be  expended  by  the  state  agricultural  colleges  for  employing 
trained  home  economics  workers  as  resident  extension  teachers  in  rural 
counties  and  districts,  and  in  cities.  This  was  a  sudden  fruition  under 
the  stress  of  war  emergency  of  a  program  which  was  already  gathering 
headway.  On  June  30,  1917  there  were  20  of  these  county  home  dem- 
onstration agents;  at  the  present  moment  there  are  over  500.  To  help 
the  state  leaders  make  this  work  so  strong  and  active  that  after  the  emer- 
gency passes  this  organization  will  become  a  permanent  constructive 
force  in  our  national  life  is  the  task  of  the  Women's  Section  of  this  office. 

Miss  Smith's  work  on  the  editorial  staff  of  the  Experiment  Station 
Record  furnishes  interesting  testimony  to  the  value  of  a  scientific  training, 
in  which  the  Quarterly  has  interested  itself  this  year.     She  writes: 

.  .  .  This  journal  [noted  above]  is  issued  nine  times  a  year  and 
contains  abstracts  of  the  publications  of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  of  the  state  experiment  stations,  abstracts  of  research  work 
reported  in  the  scientific  journals  of  this  country  and  abroad,  and  reviews 
of  books  pertaining  to  the  different  phases  of  agriculture. 

There  are  twelve  editorial  departments  on  the  Record,  such  as  Agri- 
cultural Botany,  Agricultural  Chemistry,  Economic  Zoology,  Foods  and 
Human  Nutrition,  and  so  forth.  My  department  is  that  of  Agricultural 
Chemistry  and  Agrotechny  and,  in  addition,  I  abstract  the  work  on  con- 
tagious diseases  of  animals  and  immunology  in  the  department  of  Vet- 
erinary Medicine. 
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The  work  is  very  absorbing  and  full  of  variety  as  the  literature  ab- 
stracted is  in  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  Dutch,  and  Portuguese  as  well 
as  English.  As  the  Record  has  been  in  existence  for  about  thirty  years, 
it  can  hardly  be  called  a  war  activity;  but  the  work  has  been  consid- 
erably increased  since  the  war  and  is  of  particular  importance  in  furnish- 
ing valuable  information  to  the  agricultural  experiment  stations  in  the 
different  states  at  this  time  when  agricultural  research  is  so  important. 

In  the  Bureau  of  Plant  Industry  of  the  same  department  is  Caroline 
Rumbold  1901,  whose  duties  are  those  of  a  plant  pathologist  concerned 
with  the  question  of  sugar  production  in  the  United  States.  The  much- 
discussed  office  of  Food  Administration  contains  at  least  three  Smith 
graduates.  Mrs.  Alice  Peloubet  Norton  1882  promises  to  tell  of  hei 
work  in  an  early  issue;  her  daughter  Margaret  1906  and  Bertha  Whipple 
1903  are  also  there. 

The  ways  and  means  of  actual  warfare  are  studied  and  promoted  in 
various  bureaus  of  the  War  Department ;  but  for  obvious  reasons  much 
of  the  work  here  cannot  be  discussed.  Ruth  French  1902  and  Margaret 
Myers  1914  are  at  the  War  College.  Helen  Denman  1910  is  in  this  de- 
partment also  doing  confidential  work.  Frances  Cummings  1900  gives 
a  short  sketch  of  her  work  in  the  Signal  Corps. 

"The  war  will  be  won  in  the  air."  How  often  this  confidence  is  ex- 
pressed. But  before  a  single  pilot  may  mount  his  "modern  Pegasus" 
he  must  spend  many  weeks  in  a  "ground  school"  studying  his  airplane, 
its  engine,  machine  gun,  camera,  signalling,  and  military  tactics  as  used 
in  the  Aviation  Service.  All  these  courses  are  most  carefully  planned 
and  supervised  from  Washington,  and  my  particular  corner  just  now  is 
in  the  Schools  Section  of  the  Air  Division  of  the  Signal  Corps.  My  title 
— Registrar  of  the  Schools  of  Military  Aeronautics — is  a  bit  of  camou- 
flage covering  duties  that  range  from  ordering  a  safe  in  which  to  stow 
away  the  precious  documents  of  which  I  am  custodian,  to  near-research 
in  the  realm  of  aeronautics. 

In  the  Statistical  Office  are  Cyrena  Martin  1912,  Ruth  Higgins  1913, 
and  Dorothy  Davis  191 5. 

There  is  also  a  Division  of  Statistics  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  where  Elizabeth  Hugus  1916  is  employed.  Frances  Carpenter 
1912  has  recently  taken  a  position  under  the  Council  of  National  Defense 
in  the  Information  Department  of  the  States  Council  Section.  In  the 
same  organization,  in  the  War  Industries  Board,  are  Frances  Fleming 
1916,  who  does  indexing  and  cataloging,  and  Antoinette  Putman-Cramer 
1901. 

Elizabeth  McFadden  1898  is  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Publications  of 
the  Red  Cross;  and  beyond  a  doubt  other  Smith  alumnae  are  identified 
with  the  war  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  with  the  Fuel  Administration,  and 
various  other  offices  affiliated  with  the  Government,  but  up  to  the  present 
moment  their  presence  is  unknown  to  the  writer.  A  number  have  been 
in  government  service  for  years,  but  mention  is  not  made  of  them  here 
because  their  work  is  not  closely  allied  with  the  war.     And  many  others 
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are  devoting  hours  of  their  time  to  patriotic  work  as  women  are  doing  all 
over  the  country.  It  would  be  interesting  to  know  about  the  husbands 
of  the  many  Smithites  who  have  recently  accompanied  them  to  town — 
perhaps  sometime  they  can  have  a  write-up  of  their  own.  But  enough 
has  been  written  to  show  that  the  daughters  of  Smith  College  are 
proving  themselves  to  be  loyal  Americans,  ready  to  work  hard  and 
enthusiastically  for  their  country. 


CURRENT  ALUMNAE  PUBLICATIONS 

Compiled  by  Nina  E.  Browne* 

The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  will  greatly  appreciate  the  cooperation  of  all  alumnae 
and  non-graduates  in  making  these  lists  complete.  Kindly  send  any  contributions  of 
your  own  to  Nina  E.  Browne,  44  Pinckney  Street,  Boston,  and  notify  her  of  any  other 
current  publications  which  you  recognize  as  the  work  of  Smith  alumnae  or  non-graduates. 
It  is  necessary  each  quarter  to  send  the  copy  for  these  lists  to  the  Quarterly  before 
all  of  the  July,  November,  February,  and  April  magazines  are  out,  therefore  Miss 
Browne  will  consider  it  a  favor  if  alumnae  who  know  that  work  of  theirs  is  to  be  pub- 
lished in  one  of  these  issues  will  notify  her  of  the  fact,  giving  the  title  of  the  contribu- 
tion. Miss  Browne  is  particularly  eager  to  cooperate  with  the  secretaries  of  "reuning" 
classes  who  wish  to  make  complete  records  before  June. 


Ames,  Jessie,  1903.  (Mrs.  Marshall) 
Editor  of  the  Private  and  Official  Cor- 
respondence of  Gen.  Benjamin  F.  But- 
ler, Privately  printed.     5  vols. 

Branch,  Anna  H.  1897.  The  Name 
[Anon.]     Bookman,    Dec. 

Davis,  Fannie  S.  1904.  (Mrs.  Gifford) 
Afternoon,  [Anon.]  in  Bookman,  Sept. — 
The  Ancient  Beautiful  Things,  in  Atlan- 
tic, Feb. 

tDe  Forest,  Charlotte  B.  1901.  Social 
Standards  for  Young  Men  and  Young 
Women,  in  The  Japan  Evangelist,  Dec. 

Donnell,  Dorothy,  1909.  (Mrs.  Cal- 
houn) The  Silent  Man,  in  Motion 
Picture  Mag.,  Feb. — The  Bluebird,  Apr. 

Doty,  Madeleine  Z.  1900.  Japan,  a 
Land  Unawakened,  in  Good  House- 
keeping, Mar. 

Gaines,  Ruth  L.  1901.  Yankee  Ped- 
dlers in  the  Somme,  [Smith  Unit]  in 
Survey,  2  Mar. 

•[Hastings,  Mary  W.  1905.  (Mrs. 
Bradley)  Sleeping  Dogs,  in  Woman's 
Home  Companion,  Mar.-Apr. 

Hazard,  Grace  W.  1899.  (Mrs.  Conk- 
ling)  After  Sunset,  in  Century,  Feb. — 
The  Return  of  Jeanne  d'Arc,  [Anon.]  in 
Bookman,  Feb.  1917. 


Herman,  Maida,  1912.  (Mrs.  Solomon) 
The  Family  of  the  Neurosyphilitic,  in 
National  Conference  of  Social  Work, 
Proceedings. 

Humphrey,  Zephine,  1896.  (Mrs. 
Fahnestock)  Leisure  of  a  Country 
Life,  in  Country  Life,  Jan. 

fLobdell,  Edith,  1911.  (Mrs.  Reed) 
The  Hedge-Rose  Opens,  prize  song  at 
the  National  Federation  of  Musical 
Clubs,  1917;  Oblivion,  Chic.  C.  F. 
Summy  Co. 

fMaverick,  Lola,  1897.  (Mrs.  Lloyd) 
For  a  People's  Peace,  leaflet. 

Patton,  Marion  K.  1910.  (Mrs.  Wal- 
dron)  Holiday,  in  Collier's  Weekly,  2 
Feb. 

Putnam,  Louise  D.  1909.  (Mrs.  Lee) 
Given  Four  Walls  and  a  Ceiling,  in  In- 
dependent, 5  Jan. — Setting  Off  the 
Room,  2  Feb. 

Savage,  Clara  ,1913.  Flight ;  Uncle  Sam, 
Incorporated,  in  Good  Housekeeping, 
Mar. 

fSherman,  Ellen  B.  1891.  Jerusalem 
Windows,  in  Christian  Register,  28  Feb. 

fWood,  Georgia,  1892-93.  (Mrs.  Pang- 
born)  The  Ice  Storm,  in  Woman's 
Home  Comp.,  Mar. 


*  Notification  of  omissions  or  corrections  is  requested. 
Alumnae  Collection, 
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WAR-TIME  PROTECTION  OF  GIRLS 

Ruth  Standish  Baldwin 

Mrs.  Baldwin  is  First  Vice-president  of  the  New  York  Probation  and  Protective  Asso- 
ciation.    She  was  graduated  in  1887  and  has  been  a  trustee  of  the  College  since  1906. 

More  than  a  million  and  a  half  men  are  concentrated  in  about  eighty 
training  camps  in  this  country.  The  problem  created  by  the  presence  of 
young  girls  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  camps  is  one  which  must  be 
squarely  faced  by  the  American  people,  as  it  has  been  faced  by  the  people 
of  other  countries  in  war-time.  "The  lure  of  the  uniform"  is  more  than 
a  phrase;  it  is  an  actuality.  Girls  often  lose  their  heads  in  a  whirl  of 
emotion  brought  about  by  these  unusual  conditions  and  therein  lies  the 
problem. 

Mrs.  Cushman's  interesting  article  in  the  November  Quarterly  on 
"The  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  War-Time"  bears  eloquent  witness  to  the  quickness 
and  wisdom  of  the  Christian  Association  in  seeing  and  moving  at  once 
to  meet  the  social  need  created  by  the  assembling  of  the  National  Guard 
on  the  Mexican  border  in  the  summer  of  1916.  This  need  was  vastly 
increased,  as  indicated  in  the  quotation  above  from  a  publication  of  the 
War  Department's  Commission  on  Training  Camp  Activities,  by  our 
own  entrance  into  the  Great  War  in  April  191 7  and  the  consequent  rapid 
raising  and  concentration  of  troops  in  great  cantonments  in  different 
parts  of  the  country. 

From  the  beginning,  this  Commission,  under  the  chairmanship  of 
Raymond  B.  Fosdick  of  New  York,  has  cooperated  with  and  utilized 
freely  the  experience  of  both  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  devel- 
oping its  social  work  for  the  young  recruits  within  the  camps,  and  in 
seeking  to  protect  them  and  the  young  women  with  whom  they  are  thrown 
under  the  present  highly  emotional  conditions  from  the  possible  evils  of 
their  association,  by  providing  suitable  occasions  for  meeting  and  whole- 
some outlet  for  their  emotional  and  recreational  needs.  Before  long, 
however,  the  Commission  felt  the  need  of  its  own  Committee  on  Pro- 
tective Work  for  Girls,  and  selected  as  its  chairman  and  chief  executive 
Maud  E.  Miner  of  New  York  (Smith  1901),  executive  secretary,  as  indeed 
she  was  the  creator  and  is  the  constant  inspiration  of  the  New  York  Pro- 
bation and  Protective  Association. 

No  better  selection  for  the  chairmanship  of  the  Committee  could  have 
been  made,  for  Miss  Miner's  long  experience  as  a  former  probation  officer 
in  the  Night  Court  of  New  York,  as  head  of  Waverly  House,  the  well- 
known  home  for  girls  placed  on  probation  or  held  for  investigation  by 
the  courts,  for  wayward  girls  brought  by  parents,  friends,  or  the  "patrol- 
man on  the  beat,"  or  for  girls  held  as  witnesses  in  important  cases  by  the 
federal  courts,  has  given  her  knowledge  of  conditions  throughout  the 
country,  and  an  insight  into  the  needs  of  young,  headstrong,  but  by  no 
means  necessarily  vicious  girls  who  may  easily  fall  victim  to  their  own 
emotional  instability  in  these  times  of  strain  and  excitement. 
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The  Committee  defines  its  most  important  work  as  the  extension  of 
"the  idea  of  the  necessity  of  protection"  and  the  securing  of  "increased 
facilities  for  accomplishing  this  work.  This  includes  the  establishing  of 
a  Girls'  Protective  Bureau  with  women  protective  officers  who  will  di- 
rectly supervise  this  work  in  every  community  adjacent  to  a  camp,  and 
the  establishment  of  places  of  detention  where  young  girls  may  be  tem- 
porarily held." 

The  Committee  also  conducts  an  educational  campaign  among  mothers 
and  girls,  and  is  obliged  as  well  to  handle  many  reformatory  questions 
associated  with  delinquency.  To  it  falls  in  addition  the  task  of  finding 
and  training  a  large  corps  of  field  workers.  In  some  measure  to  meet 
this  last  need  Miss  Miner  conducted  an  institute  in  probation  work 
for  girls  last  September  at  the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy,  and 
other  such  courses  have  been  given  in  Boston  and  Chicago;  but  of  course 
it  has  been  necessary  also  to  call  women  already  experienced  from  their 
usual  fields  of  work  in  those  places  where  the  immediate  need  may  not 
be  so  great. 

Very  wisely  the  Committee  has  chosen  to  work  through  existing  agen- 
cies and  to  stimulate  each  community  where  work  is  necessary  to  a  sense 
of  its  own  responsibility  in  meeting  the  local  need  through  the  activities 
of  its  own  committees. 

A  study  of  the  needs  of  the  cities  and  towns  near  the  camps  is  made 
by  representatives  of  the  Fosdick  sub-committee  on  Protection  of  Girls, 
and  interviews  and  conferences  are  held  with  social  workers,  public  offi- 
cials— judge,  chief  of  police,  probation  officer,  marshall  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Justice — and  with  the  officers  in  charge  of  the  military  police  at 
the  camps.  Then  follows  a  survey  of  all  existing  agencies  in  each  com- 
munity for  the  protection  and  reformation  of  girls,  such  as  girls'  clubs, 
churches,  boarding  houses,  public  and  private  reformatories,  the  Trav- 
elers' Aid  Society,  Juvenile  Protective  Association,  and  the  like. 

On  the  basis  of  this  information  a  plan  is  made  to  show  the  existing 
organizations  how  they  can  extend  their  work  and  to  what  extent  sup- 
plementary agencies  must  be  established. 

The  program  in  many  cities  includes  one  or  more  of  the  following: 

a.  The  establishment  of  a  Protective  Bureau. 

b.  Securing  women  protective  officers  with  police  power. 

c.  Securing  a  House  of  Detention  for  Girls,  or  a  place  where  girls  may  be  detained 
temporarily. 

d.  Securing  a  woman  Probation  Officer  to  deal  with  girls  arrested  and  brought  to  the 
courts. 

e.  An  addition  to  the  staff  of  the  Travelers'  Aid  Society. 

f.  The  official  control  and  supervision  of  amusement  resorts. 

g.  Securing  improved  laws  and  ordinances  for  the  protection  of  girls. 

In  order  to  focus  alike  the  interest  of  the  community  and  its  respon- 
sibility for  the  work,  a  sub-committee  (the  local  committee  on  camp 
activities)  takes  charge  of  the  work,  or  the  mayor  appoints  a  board  to 
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help  in  creating  a  Protective  Bureau  for  Girls,  and  to  establish  a  house 
of  detention  and  secure  the  appointment  of  a  probation  officer.  If  neither 
of  these  plans  fits  the  local  situation  some  new  committee  is  formed  to 
work  independently,  but,  whatever  the  plan,  the  Fosdick  sub-committee 
seeks  to  give  help  and  constant  cooperation  and  stands  ready  to  send 
special  workers  to  any  city  which  decides  to  establish  a  Protective  Bureau 
for  Girls  or  a  house  of  detention,  in  order  to  help  with  the  task  of  organ- 
ization. 

Of  course,  in  order  to  carry7  out  effectively  this  rather  ambitious  plan 
for  the  protection  of  girls  in  war-time  the  Committee  must  have  the  full 
and  constant  cooperation  of  all  city  and  county  officials  and  of  all  organ- 
izations and  individuals  interested  in  the  work,  but  Miss  Miner  rightly 
feels  that  if  this  high  degree  of  cooperation  is  given,  "much  can  be  accom- 
plished not  only  for  this  war-time,  but  for  all  time." 

The  choice  of  Miss  Miner  for  this  responsible  work  renews  interest  in 
the  book  which  she  published  some  fifteen  months  ago,  called  "The  Slav- 
ery of  Prostitution,"  and  which  embodies  the  result  of  her  work  for  the 
last  ten  years  among  the  unhappy  girls  and  women  who  constitute  so 
terrific  an  indictment  of  our  civilization. 

In  reviewing  this  book  in  the  Survey  Dr.  Edward  T.  Devine  says: 

The  slavery  is  not  that  of  physical  force,  but  the  moral  enslavement 
which  literally  means  loss  of  freedom  of  will  and  action.  Miss  Miner 
is  interested  both  in  helping  to  free  those  who  are  enmeshed  in  this  slavery 
and  in  preventing  others  from  entering  it.  She  has  done  both.  How 
she  and  her  associates  have  done  this  work,  in  such  a  way  as  to  win  the 
respect  of  judges  and  district  attorneys  and  police  departments,  and  in 
such  a  way  as  to  win  the  affection  of  the  girls  and  women  whom  they 
have  helped,  is  told  in  this  book — well  told  and  simply,  but  with  dramatic 
appeal.  There  are  far-reaching  relations  between  prostitution  and  indus- 
try, education,  recreation,  police  and  courts,  family  life  and  religion,  and 
these  are  accurately  and  clearly  described. 

The  book  sets  forth  a  program,  but  it  does  not  read  like  the  partisan 
plea  of  a  propagandist.  It  is  hopeful  without  being  crudely  optimistic. 
It  has  an  air  of  actuality  without  being  pessimistic.  .  .  .  It  is  read- 
able and  reasonably  complete,  touching  on  causes,  legislative  remedies, 
and  individual  treatment,  but  emphasizing  in  every  chapter  the  ultimate 
reliance  on  education,  economic  reform,  and  the  whole  network  of  social 
measures  which  affect  prostitution  only  as  they  affect  health,  income,  and 
character.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  manual  of  its  subject  and  an  illuminat- 
ing discussion  of  a  problem  which  no  thoughtful  person  can  ignore. 

Of  all  the  fine  and  unselfish  response  to  the  supreme  demands  of  to-day, 
no  phase  appeals  to  me  more  deeply  than  the  way  in  which  so  many  of 
our  women,  especially  our  college-trained  women,  are  seeking  not  only 
to  protect  the  young  of  both  sexes  from  the  danger  of  a  breaking  down 
of  the  safeguards  to  health,  moral  and  physical  alike,  which  we  have 
been  painfully  and  slowly  building  in  times  of  peace,  but  even  to  increase 
and  strengthen  them  by  an  appeal  to  a  public  stung  to  a  sense  of  its  own 
shortcomings  by  the  stirring  call  to  "make  the  world  safe  for  democracy." 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


In  October  1909 
THE  QUARTERLY:  the  first  issue  of 
PAST,  PRESENT,  the  Quarterly 
AND   FUTURE  appeared.    It  con- 

tained 48  pages  of 
text,  and  the  printer's  bill  was  $214.  In 
November  191 7  the  Quarterly  contained 
92  pages  of  text,  and  the  printer's  bill  was 
$750.  The  significant  thing  about  these 
figures  is  not  that  the  Quarterly  has 
doubled  its  size  and  trebled  its  printer's 
bills,  but  that  each  subscriber  is  paying 
exactly  the  same  for  a  year's  subscription 
for  the  Quarterly  of  to-day  as  she  paid 
for  the  smaller  magazine  of  eight  years 
ago.  The  printer  has  been  telling  us  for 
four  years  that  we  are  giving  far  too  much 
text  for  one  dollar,  and  there  is  no  doubt 
at  all  that  he  is  right. 

It  is  true  that  our  subscription  list  is 
now  something  over  4200,  whereas  we 
started  with  960;  but  in  those  days  our 
budget  was  only  $1200,  whereas  this  year 
it  is  $4500.  Next  year  it  must  be  even 
more,  for  beginning  with  the  July  number 
a  10  per  cent  increase  in  printing  and  press 
work  goes  into  effect,  and  no  one  can 
prophesy  to  what  heights  paper  and 
postage  may  rise. 

In  the  face  of  these  conditions  we  are, 
however,  going  to  make  a  supreme  effort 
to  "carry  on"  the  magazine  without 
increasing  the  subscription  price. 

It  is,  perhaps,  one  of  war's  little  ironies 
that  at  a  time  when  it  costs  so  much  to 
make  a  magazine  we  have  more  things  to 
print  than  ever  before.  The  war  has 
galvanized  us  all  into  action;  and  the 
editors  are  hard  put  to  it  to  keep  on 
friendly  terms  with  their  budget  and  still 
publish  not  only  complete  accounts  of  the 
Unit  and  the  other  manifold  war  activities 
of  the  alumnae  and  College,  but  also  the 
always  interesting  peace  news  of  alumnae 
and  College. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  only  by  the  most 
rigid  economy  in  type  and  space  and  by 
the  most  careful  editing  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  continue  to  put  out  two  dollars 


worth  of  text — which  the  printer  says  we 
are  undoubtedly  doing — for  one  dollar. 
You  will  note  that  the  economy  of  space 
is  evidenced  in  this  issue  in  the  Alumnae 
Notes  department.  If  you  think  the 
"solid"  notes  do  not  look  so  well  as  the 
more  generous  spacing  of  previous  issues, 
remember  that  we  are  saving  one  page  in 
five  by  this  simple  device.  The  alumnae 
can  help  us  in  many  ways.  (1)  Don't 
borrow  someone  else's  Quarterly  and  so 
ask  the  price  of  one  subscription  to  pay 
the  bill  of  two — that  is  the  wrong  kind  of 
conservation — Subscribe  for  yourself!  (2) — 
and  Miss  Snow,  the  business  manager,  is 
very  stern  about  this — notify  us  promptly 
of  changes  of  address  or  of  your  failure  to 
receive  the  current  Quarterly;  that  will 
give  us  a  chance  to  trace  the  one  we  have 
sent  you  at  the  last  address  you  gave  us 
instead  of  obliging  us,  by  your  delay,  to 
send  another  under  separate  postage.  (3) 
— and  now  it  is  the  editor-in-chief  who  is 
stern — when  you  have  copy  for  the 
Quarterly  always  submit  it  in  type- 
writing. It  is  not  quite  fair  to  our  budget 
to  ask  the  printer  to  transcribe  handwrit- 
ing in  these  days  when  time  is,  literally, 
money. 

And  the  question  of  time  brings  us  to 
another  point.  Do  not  be  impatient  if  the 
Quarterly  seemingly  does  not  meet  its 
publication  date.  Contributors,  editors, 
printers  will  do  their  best;  but  Uncle  Sam 
has  the  right  of  way,  and  if  he  speaks  first 
for  the  B.  and  M.,  the  Quarterly  must 
wait! 

The  November  issue  of  4600  copies  is 
completely  exhausted;  and,  as  we  look 
ahead  to  the  Unit  news  for  which  we  are 
so  eager  but  which  so  overwhelms  us,  to 
the  articles  by  alumnae  in  Washington, 
articles  by  alumnae  "over  there,"  articles 
on  College  progress  and  policies,  and  the 
war  only  knows  how  many  more!  we  are 
confident  that  we  can  borrow  the  stock 
phrase  of  the  most  pretentious  periodicals 
— and,  by  the  way,  beginning  in  July  the 
Atlantic  Monthly  is  going  to  have  itself 
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printed  by  our  printer — and  say,  "In 
order  to  be  sure  of  receiving  the  Quar- 
terly, subscribe  at  once,  for,  owing  to  the 
increased  cost  of  magazine  production,  our 
output  is  limited." 

Edith  Naomi  Hill  1903, 

Editor-in-chief 

Last  June  the 
FROM  PETROGRAD    Y.     W.     C.     A. 

AND  MOSCOW  answered  a  plea 

for  help  from  the 
women  of  Russia  by  sending  two  secre- 
taries to  Petrograd  to  organize  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work.  Since  that  time  several  more  have 
been  sent,  but  Smith  was  fortunate  enough 
to  be  represented  in  one  of  the  first  two — 
Elizabeth  Boies  1903.  The  following  ex- 
tracts from  her  letters  are  quite  as  inter- 
esting for  the  unconscious  tale  of  devotion 
to  service  which  we  read  between  the  lines 
as  for  the  facts  they  tell. 

Petrograd,  November  20,  1917. 
Our  Association  really  began  early  in 
September  when  a  few  girls  began  coming 
regularly  once  a  week  to  our  rooms  at  the 
d'Angleterre.  Then  we  had  the  Korniloff 
rebellion  which  paralyzed  everything  for 
a  week  or  two,  but  the  girls  still  came.  We 
moved  to  the  Fontanka  where  we  had  four 
groups  going  at  the  same  time.  In  the 
lull  between  political  storms  we  moved  to 
the  Mooka  and  Gorochavaya  and  had  our 
official  opening,  and  three  weeks  after  that 
Civil  War.  During  the  week  of  rioting 
and  terrorization,  the  girls  continued  to 
come  although  the  class  attendance 
dropped  off  for  the  very  hottest  days;  but 
before  the  city  could  be  said  to  be  quiet, 
the  girls  came  back,  and  work  hardly 
seemed  to  have  been  interrupted.  In  the 
next  lull  we  had  our  second  opening  and 
registration  for  those  classes  that  we  had 
not  been  able  to  find  teachers  for  earlier; 
bookkeeping,  simple  and  commercial 
arithmetic,  Russian  language.  Commit- 
tee women,  some  of  them,  were  afraid  to 
come  out,   but  we   had   about  225   girls. 

So  you  see  that  already  we  are  begin- 
ning to  have  an  all-round  Association. 
And  the  very  way  the  girls  come  in  is 
proof  that  they  find  there  something  that 
they  want.  The  classes,  of  course,  are  a 
great  attraction  but  aside  from  that  they 
feel  there  is  a  different  atmosphere  from 
anything  they  have  known  before.  One 
girl  who  has  had  a  gymnasium  course  and 
is  now  clerking  in  a  bookstore  said  to  me 
after  our  party, ' '  I  like  the  American  way — 
there  is  so  much  more  fun  and  lightness 


[I  suppose  she  meant  enthusiasm]  in  the 
way  you  do  things."  French  is  the  lan- 
guage for  which  there  is  the  most  demand, 
chiefly  because  it  is  naturally  the  first 
foreign  language  which  Russians  learn. 
English    is    very    close     to    the   French. 

The  gymnasium  work  is  going  to  be  fine. 
After  the  moving  pictures,  the  registra- 
tions were  almost  solid  for  gymnasium. 
It  makes  me  smile  at  the  enthusiasm  that 
the  girls  have  for  it,  because  all  summer 
long  Russian  women  told  us  there  was  no 
use  trying  it,  that  Russian  girls  considered 
it  beneath  their  dignity  to  play  games  or 
do  gymnastics.  It  is  a  big  undertaking 
for  Miss  Dickerson  to  start  classes  so  soon, 
but  we  just  had  to  do  it,  and  she  will  have 
to  begin  on  those  things  that  can  be  done 
by  imitation  largely.  Our  handsome  salon 
has  windows,  breakable  lighting  and  mam- 
moth paintings  of  past  empresses  and 
archbishops,  so  we  shall  have  to  do  some 
screening  to  make  it  practicable  for 
basket-ball. 

She  writes  below  of  a  round  trip  from 
Petrograd  to  Moscow,  and,  in  the  same 
letter,  of  Petrograd  when  "the  storm 
broke." 

Petrograd,  November  7,  1917. 

.  .  .  After  having  won  our  way 
alone  and  unaided  in  Petrograd,  made  our 
own  connections  with  the  government  and 
city  officials,  and  with  the  most  influential 
men  and  women  in  the  city,  it  was  an 
interesting  experience  to  go  into  a  city 
[Moscow]  with  a  Russian  woman  as  a 
kind  of  advance  agent. 

We  went  down  with  the  object  of  finding 
a  place  for  the  Association  and  a  place  for 
our  secretaries  to  live — two  of  the  most 
difficult  things  one  could  try  to  do  because 
Moscow  is  jammed  with  nobility  and 
middle  class  who  had  evacuated  from 
Petrograd  because  of  the  bolshevicks,  food 
shortage,  and  the  nearness  of  the  Germans. 
Nothing  happened  the  first  two  days,  and 
I  began  to  worry  that  we  might  have  to 
go  back  with  nothing  accomplished.  The 
day  before  we  came  back  we  met  Madame 

.    Her  house  is  more  like  a  beautiful 

museum — full  of  beautiful  tapestries,  stat- 
uary and  rugs — than  a  place  where  you 
sleep  and  eat.  To  my  horror  our  Russian 
committee  member  who  was  to  meet  me 
there  was  late,  so  I  had  to  plunge  in  with 
my     awful     Russian.      Finally    Madame 

did  come  and  added  various  things 

which  a  Russian  could  add  to  another 
Russian.  She  described  our  opening  in 
Petrograd  in  glowing  colors,  and  people 
simply  hadn't  any  argument  against  the 
success  of  the  Moscow  Association  when 
she  described  how  eager  the  girls  were  to 
come.     I  think  the  story  that  made  the 
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greatest  impression  was  the  little  girl  who 
said  that  when  she  was  in  the  Association 
she  forgot  all  about  being  in  Petrograd  and 
had  such  a  good  time,  and  then  when  she 
went  out  doors,  she  was  back  in  Petrograd 
again. 

We  left  Moscow  tired  and  happy.  Our 
trip  back  was  truly  Russian.  In  our  small 
apartment  were  nine  souls  instead  of  four. 

Madame and  I  in  one  berth,  in  the 

lower  berth  opposite  was  a  woman,  a  baby, 
two  small  boys,  her  maid,  a  huge  basket 
and  two  rolls  of  bedding,  in  the  two  upper 
berths  were  two  soldiers  with  large  boots. 
We  arrived  back  on  Monday,  and  on 
Tuesday  the  storm  broke. 

It  is  hard  to  describe  what  has  been 
going  on  in  Petrograd.  Aside  from  the 
Winter  Palace  and  the  Telegraph  I  pre- 
sume the  corner  at  the  Association  and 
the  corner  where  we  live  have  been  as  hot 
spots  and  seen  as  much  shooting  as  any 
place.  In  the  midst  of  it  all  we  were 
expecting  Miss  Dickerson  and  Miss  Ogden 
and  spent  most  of  our  time  between  here 
and  Nikolaevsky  station.  After  we  got 
back  from  the  station  on  Sunday  we  hap- 
pened to  be  standing  at  the  window  and 
saw  one  of  the  sniping  parties  run  out  and 
shoot  at  the  guard  on  the  bridge — four 
soldiers  lay  quiet  on  the  pavement  after 
that  sortie. 

We  went  over  to  the  Association  almost 
every  day  just  for  fear  some  girl  might 
come,  and  some  did,  and  we  did  have 
classes,  but  of  course  the  attendance 
dropped  off  three  quarters,  and  we  gave 
up  the  later  evening  classes.  It  will  be 
hard  to  get  all  our  girls  back  because  they 
are  afraid  to  go  out.  You  will  be  inter- 
ested to  know  that  we  had  one  of  our  best 
committee  meetings  late  one  afternoon 
when  the  guns  from  Peter  and  Paul  were 
pounding  into  the  Winter  Palace  three  or 
four  blocks  away.  Three  Russian  com- 
mittee women  came  out  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  our  street  was  crowded  with 
soldiers  who  had  thrown  up  a  barricade 
and  were  waiting  for  the  troops  from  the 
Provisional  Government.  They  have 
great  spirit.     .     .     . 

Moscow,  November  27,  1917. 
Headquarters — The  city  of  Moscow 
rambles  over  a  great  deal  of  country,  and 
the  business  section  is  scattered  so  that  a 
place  accessible  to  all  parts  of  the  city  is 
difficult  to  find.  We  have  a  hall  and  two 
small  rooms  somewhat  on  one  side  of  the 
city,  where  we  can  begin  our  classes.  It 
is  not  as  large  as  our  Petrograd  accommo- 
dations, so  we  shall  hope  to  demonstrate 
our  need  for  larger  rooms.  The  gymna- 
sium is  enough  to  make  Miss  Ogden  weep, 
for  the  walls  are  hung  with  a  very  valuable 
collection  of  ikons,  hundreds  of  them,  and 
on  the  other  side  many  windows.     .     .     . 


The  problem  of  transportation  is  truly  a 
terrible  one.  The  city  has  two  or  three 
times  its  regular  population,  they  have 
taken  off  half  the  tramcars,  and  run  the 
others  at  half  speed,  and  stop  all  cars  at 
nine  o'clock  because  of  the  coal  shortage. 
Think  what  that  means  in  a  city  of  tre- 
mendous distances.  The  subway  jam  is 
nothing  compared  to  the  way  these  cars 
are  crowded,  half  or  quarter  full  of  soldiers 
riding  free,  and  people  hanging  on  around 
the  outside  of  the  car  like  flies  on  a  wall. 
We  walk  many  miles  every  day,  but  we 
find  that  we  cannot  walk  in  these  heavy 
garments  the  way  we  do  in  America. 
.  .  .  We  are  hoping  to  open  in  two 
weeks  but  before  that  there  is  heaps  of 
work  to  be  done.  Everything  has  to  be 
done  by  ourselves  as  if  we  were  living  in 
the  eighteenth  century  before  modern 
inventions.  There  are  no  telephones, 
nothing  is  delivered — not  even  pianos,  no 
mail,  and  so  on.     .     .     . 

It  is  fifty  degrees  Fahrenheit  in  our 
room  and  that  is  five  degrees  above  the 
legal  limit  that  the  law  allows,  so  you  see 
we  are  cold  all  the  time.  I  am  hoping  to 
get  used  to  it,  but  I  haven't  arrived  at 
that  stage  yet. 

The  question  raised 
THE  QUESTION  by  the  recent  resigna- 
OF  HONORARY  tion  of  twelve  seniors 
SOCIETIES  of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  will 

be  of  interest  to  very 
many  alumnae,  and  the  editors  remind  the 
readers  of  the  Quarterly  that  this  de- 
partment was  created  for  the  discussion 
of  "many  things,"  to  which  societies  as 
well  as  "shoes  and  ships  and  sealing  wax" 
belong. 

For  the  Twelve  Seniors 

It  is  for  two  reasons  that  the  twelve 
seniors  who  resigned  from  the  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  society  a  short  time  ago  wish  to  make 
this  statement,  not  only  to  the  members  of 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi,  but  to  all  the 
alumnae  of  the  College.  First,  we  are 
anxious  to  learn  the  opinions  of  the  alum- 
nae on  the  subject  of  honorary  societies, 
and  second,  we  want  the  alumnae  to  know 
that  we  are  thoroughly  conscious  of  all 
that  for  which  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
have  stood  in  past  years;  of  the  inspiration 
and  the  companionship  with  which  they 
are  synonymous  in  the  minds  of  many 
alumnae.  But  we  believe  that  because  of 
the  tremendous  growth  of  the  college  such 
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stimulus  and  pleasure  can  no  longer  be 
found  in  honorary  societies,  that  these 
societies  do  more  harm  than  good  to  the 
College  as  a  whole,  and  that  they  should 
therefore  be  abolished. 

Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  are  honorary 
societies,  not  only  because  of  their  prestige 
in  the  college,  but  because  their  entrance 
requirements  are  "a  creditable  grade  of 
scholarship"  and  because  they  aim 

(1)  To  recognize  personality  and  ability 
along  executive,  literary,  dramatic,  and 
musical  lines;  (2)  to  choose  as  members 
those  students  who  are  deemed  worthy  of 
honorary  recognition  by  their  class  because 
of  their  attitude  and  general  interest  as 
manifested  in  college  and  class  affairs. 

Are  these  requirements  not  a  contradic- 
tion in  terms?  Is  it  possible  in  a  college 
of  1950  students  for  a  hundred  girls  to 
pick  out  those  who  excel  to  the  highest 
degree  in  the  above  mentioned  requisites? 
And  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  judg- 
ment of  the  members  of  Alpha  and  Phi 
Kappa  Psi  to  be  as  infallible  as  the  college 
expects  it  to  be,  is  it  possible  for  40  or  50 
members  of  a  society  to  judge  the  person- 
ality of  a  girl  whom  they  know  not  at  all 
or  only  slightly?  Since  it  is  impossible, 
they  must  take  in  the  girls  whom  they 
know,  i.  e.  their  friends.  And  as  soon  as 
a  society  which  attempts  to  combine  the 
intellectual  and  the  social  is  made  up 
chiefly  of  personal  friends,  it  loses  all  ele- 
ment of  competition  and  stimulation  and 
becomes  purely  social.  Purely  social  clubs 
may  or  may  not  be  all  right  in  their  way, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  they  deserve 
any  prestige,  any  halo  of  glory  such  as 
Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  now  possess. 
Nor  do  we  feel  that  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa 
Psi,  names  which  have  meant  so  much 
more  in  college,  should  be  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  merely  social  club  or  a  batting  society. 
We  feel,  then,  that  the  high  ideals  which 
inspired  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  in  the 
beginning,  can  no  longer  be  fulfilled  by 
them  simply  because  the  college  has 
grown  so  large  that  the  necessarily  limited 
membership  of  the  two  societies  excludes 
far  more  people  of  ability  than  it  includes. 
And  even  if  it  were  possible  for  the  mem- 
bers to  be  ideally  impersonal  in  their 
voting,  we  can  see  no  reason  why  40  or  50 
people   should   set   themselves   up   to   do 


honor  to  a  girl,  who,  to  be  eligible  for 
membership,  must  already  have  had 
honor  done  her  by  a  much  larger  group  of 
the  college.  We  do  not  believe  that  there 
is  any  need  for  such  societies  in  Smith 
College  and  that  they  should  therefore  be 
abolished. 


Marian  Bancker 
Dorcas  Brigham 
Mary  Harsh 
Margaret  Hepburn 
Mina  S.  Kirstein 
Dorothy  Knight 


Margaret  Oldham 
Carolyn  Otis 
Theodora  Piatt 
Hazel  Blackwell  Sadler 
Anne  Davenport   Sparks 
Jane  Watters  Tildsley 


For  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
The  question  which  came  up  this  year 
in  Phi  Kappa  Psi  revolved  about  the  idea 
of  the  existence  of  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa 
as  honorary  societies.  The  attitude  of 
those  who  resigned  from  Phi  Kappa  is,  to 
quote,  a  "disbelief  in  the  honorary  society 
whose  joint  qualifications  are  general 
ability  and  personality."  Let  us  consider 
this  statement.  Until  1914  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Phi  Kappa  Psi  stated  the  purpose 
of  the  society  to  be: 

(1)  To  encourage  and  help  maintain  a 
high  grade  of  scholarship,  especially  in 
literary  lines,  by  its  requirements  for 
membership  and  by  the  literary  character 
of  its  meetings. 

(2)  By  association,  to  bring  into  more 
intimate  and  friendly  relations  girls  who 
are  congenial  in  aims  and  interest. 

(3)  By  open  meetings,  to  contribute  in 
a  general  way  to  the  literary  interests  of 
Smith  College. 

The  word  "honorary"  is  not  applied  to 
the  society  at  any  time  throughout  the 
Constitution.  The  revised  Constitution 
of  1914  stated  that  the  society  shall  aim: 

(1)  To  recognize  personality  and  ability 
along  .executive,  literary,  dramatic,  and 
musical  lines;  (2)  to  choose  as  members 
those  students  who  are  deemed  worthy  of 
honorary  recognition  by  their  class  be- 
cause of  their  attitude  and  general  inter- 
est, as  manifested  in  college  and  class 
affairs. 

The  section  following  states  that  "the 
Society  is  honorary  in  that  it  aims  to  rec- 
ognize these  qualities  and  because  it  de- 
mands a  creditable  grade  of  scholarship." 

The  qualifications  for  membership  have 
always  involved  academic  excellence  of  a 
certain  grade  and  the  attainment  of  a  non- 
academic  standard  based  on  one  of  four 
specified  kinds  of  ability.    Phi  Kappa  has, 
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we  see,  a  standard  which  involves  different 
qualifications  from  those  challenged  above. 
Phi  Kappa  has  never,  to  our  knowledge, 
claimed  to  be  a  purely  honorary  society. 
It  was  founded  on  the  double  basis  of 
intellectual  and  social  association. 

The  question  of  the  existence  of  Alpha 
and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  comes  down  to  this. 
There  are  three  courses  open  to  such  a 
society.     It  can  become  purely  honorary, 
based  on  a  high  academic  standard,  or  on 
this  and  nomination  in  the  class  list.     It 
can  become  purely  social.    The  third  and 
best  course  is  to  have  a  certain  defined 
academic  and  non-academic  standard  and 
conscientiously  to  elect  from  the  ones  thus 
qualified  those  who  will  further  the  best 
interest  and  highest  ideals  of  the  society. 
In  a  college  like  Smith  there  is  a  place 
for  such  a  society.     There  are  many  girls 
who  never  attain  the  excellence   in   one 
department  required  to  become  a  member 
of  a  departmental  club.    The  standard  of 
Alpha  and    Phi    Kappa   would   recognize 
the  student  who  does  good  academic  work 
in  all  courses.     The  non-academic  stand- 
ard shall  require  recognized  ability  along 
executive,  dramatic,   musical,  or  literary 
lines.    A  society  based  on  such  a  definite 
standard  has  certainly  a  right  to  exist  in 
college.     If  there  is  a  feeling  that  another 
or  even  several  more  societies  should  be 
founded,  on  the  same  basis  or  on  other 
bases,  Phi  Kappa  will  give  its  hearty  sup- 
port to  any  such  constructive  movement. 
The  whole  question  has  revolved  about 
the  two  words,  "honorary"  and  "person- 
ality."   The  title  of  honorary  is  one  which 
Phi  Kappa  has  never  actively  claimed  and 
one  which  it  feels  it  should  not  claim.     It 
has  been  more  the  result  of  outside  opinion 
than   of   a   definite   stand   taken    by   the 
society.     The  question  of  personality  is 
one  on  which  few  people  agree.     We  feel 
it    best,    therefore,    to    eliminate    such    a 
qualification   and   have   the  definite  and 
practical  standard  stated  above. 

The  society  makes  this  statement  of  its 
purposes  and  qualifications  so  that  there 
shall  be  in  the  future  no  misconception  of 
the  society  as  a  whole  and  no  misinter- 
pretation of  terms  in  the  Constitution. 
Phi  Kappa  Psi, 
Augusta  Forker,  president. 


It  is  believed  by  the  lead- 
ANOTHER  ing  women  of  our  country 
NATIONAL  that  college  women  should 
DUTY  take  a  firm  stand  in  regard 

to  the  present  critical  plat- 
inum situation.  President  Pendleton  and 
Dean  Boody  head  the  list  of  influential 
women  who  take  such  a  stand.  It  is  a 
time  when  we  must  intensify  our  national 
unity  by  supporting  the  women  as  well  as 
the  men  who  are  in  positions  to  see  deep 
down  into  the  controlling  sources  of  vic- 
tory or  defeat.  It  is  not  enough  that  we 
give  our  services  to  war  work,  that  we  deny 
ourselves  the  accustomed  staple  articles  of 
food.  We  must  take  into  account,  also, 
the  element  platinum  which  is  essential 
to  high  explosives,  which  is  alarmingly 
scarce  in  present  and  probable  future 
supply,  and  which  is  dangerously — if  re- 
grettably— monopolized  by  jewellers  for 
the  purpose,  chiefly,  of  supplying  women. 
I  know  that  college  women  need  only  to 
have  this  fact  pointed  out  to  insure  their 
eager  support  by  their  refusal  to  purchase 
articles  in  platinum,  and  by  discouraging 
such  purchases  by  others.  The  Govern- 
ment has  just  taken  over  the  control  of 
available  platinum,  but  there  yet  remains 
a  large  amount  miscellaneously  scattered 
among  our  women,  and  the  exigencies  of 
the  war  may  make  it  necessary  for  pa- 
triotic women  to  part  with  some  of  their 
platinum  jewelry. 

Ethel  Hale  Freeman  1902 
For  the  Women's  National  League. 

Last  spring  the 
HOME  CLUB  Boston  Branch  of 

HOUSE  FOR  MEN  the  Association  of 
IN  UNIFORM  AT  Collegiate  Alum- 
PROVINCETOWN  nae  appointed  a 
committee  "to 
carry  cheer,  good-fellowship,  and  a  touch 
of  home"  to  men  in  the  national  service, 
by  organizing  home  club  houses  near 
military  camps  and  naval  bases.  On  the 
committee  are  Mrs.  Bolster,  Boston  Uni- 
versity, chairman;  Mrs.  Aldrich,  Bryn 
Mawr;  Miss  Humphrey,  Radcliffe;  Mrs. 
Noyes,  Smith;  Miss  Cushing,  Vassar,  and 
Mrs.  Wheeler,  Wellesley. 

The  first  home  was  opened  in  November 
at  Provincetown,  where  there  was  great 
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need  of  a  social  center  for  the  men  of  the 
coast  patrol,  the  radio  service,  the  coast 
guard,  and  those  at  the  lighthouses  and 
section  headquarters.  The  committee  was 
fortunate  in  securing  for  the  club  house 
the  home  of  an  artist — an  attractive 
modern  house,  charming  in  atmosphere 
and  in  detail,  and  tastefully  furnished. 

The  studio,  25  feet  x  35  feet,  occupies 
the  entire  top  floor,  making  an  admirable 
club  room— the  men's  own  room — which 
the  hostesses  put  in  order  in  the  morning, 
then  leave  at  the  disposal  of  their  guests — 
for  the  college  women  who,  two  at  a  time, 
each  for  a  week  or  more,  give  their  serv- 
ices as  housekeepers,  are  hostesses,  wel- 
coming their  uniformed  guests  to  a  home. 
The  club  room  has  a  fireplace,  with  a  corn- 
popper  at  hand,  a  pool  table  and  other 
games,  desks,  typewriter,  books,  piano, 
and  victrola.  A  couch  near  the  fire  is 
popular  with  readers,  and  gives  opportu- 
nity for  a  nap  after  a  hard  night  watch. 
The  windows,  with  blooming  geraniums 
inside,  give  views  of  the  dunes  and  the 
harbor. 

Downstairs  are  the  home  rooms:  the 
cheery  living-hall,  with  fireplace  and 
settle,  where  the  hostesses  may  be  found 
by  those  who  wish  for  a  quiet  social  chat. 
The  bedrooms  are  on  this  floor  also,  and 
the  men's  rest  room,  available  for  a  tired 


man  in  daytime  or  for  the  occasional  one 
who,  being  transferred,  must  come  ashore 
over  night  to  take  the  early  morning  train. 
Next  to  the  rest  room  is  the  bathroom, 
which  is  very  popular,  because  bathing 
facilities  are  limited  on  the  smaller  ships. 

Below  is  the  sunny  dining-room,  with 
the  little  kitchen  just  behind.  Here  the 
hostesses  get  their  breakfast,  the  maid 
coming  in  to  prepare  luncheon  and  the 
supper  which  must  be  sufficient  for  an 
indefinite  number  of  men.  The  guests 
pay  twenty-five  cents  for  the  meal,  but 
this  is  not  expected  to  cover  the  cost. 

The  house  is  open  to  all  men  in  uniform, 
officers  and  enlisted  men  alike;  and,  what- 
ever their  rank,  they  have  shown  genuine 
pleasure  in  the  home  atmosphere.  Many 
words  of  sincere  appreciation  are  spoken 
to  the  hostesses.  At  first  the  men  said, 
"This  is  a  wonderful  club  house";  now 
they  say,  "What  should  we  have  done 
without  it?" 

The  committee  feels  that  the  work  must 
continue  as  long  as  the  need  exists,  and 
hopes  that  the  alumnae  of  the  different 
colleges  will  share  the  burden  of  expense. 
Pledges  of  monthly  subscriptions  for  the 
duration  of  the  war  are  especially  welcome. 
This  is  an  opportunity  for  a  very  real 
service  near  at  hand. 

Edith  S.  Tilden  1901. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — -The  Vesper  speakers  since 
the  February  issue  of  the  Quarterly 
have  been:  Dr.  Charles  R.  Brown  of 
Yale  Divinity  School,  President  Neilson, 
Rev.  Harry  P.  Dewey  of  Minneapolis, 
Rev.  Robert  E.  Brown  of  Waterbury, 
Conn.,  Rev.  Hubert  C.  Herring,  Secre- 
tary of  the  National  Council  of  Congre- 
gational Churches,  Rev.  Edward  A. 
George  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y.,  Rev.  Ambrose 
W.  Vernon  of  Brookline,  Mass.,  President 
William  D.  Mackenzie  of  the  Hartford 
Theological  Seminary,  and  Rev.  Herbert 
A.  Youtz  of  the  Auburn  Theological  Semi- 
nary, New  York. 

Week  of  Prayer. — The  speakers  dur- 
ing the  Week  of  Prayer  were  Dr.  J.  Valde- 
5 


mar  Moldenhauer  of  Albany,  at  the  first 
two  services,  Mr.  James  A.  Whitmore,  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary,  Dr.  Willard  Sperry 
of  Boston,  Rev.  Harvey  Parke  of  Am- 
herst, and  Professor  Robert  Seneca  Smith. 
Concerts. — The  following  concerts  of 
the  evening  series  have  been  given:  the 
New  York  Philharmonic  Society,  and 
Josef  Hofmann.  Afternoon  concerts  were 
also  given  by  them.  The  sixth  Historical 
Recital  was  given  on  Feb.  20  by  Miss 
Bliss,  Miss  Dale,  Mr.  Locke,  and  Mr. 
Welch.  The  program  consisted  of  Franck, 
Wagner,  and  Saint-Saens  On  Feb.  27 
Miss  Blanche  Goode  of  the  Department 
of  Music  gave  a  piano  recital,  and  on 
March  20  the  concert  by  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Symphony  Orchestra  under  the  direc- 
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tion  of  Miss  Holmes  was  given.  The 
soloists  were  Frances  Fribourg,  Carolyn 
Otis,  Esther  Fanning,  and  Hilda  Gleaves 
1918. 

Lectures. — On  Feb.  18  Lieut.  Andre 
Morize  of  the  French  Military  Mission  at 
Harvard  gave  an  illustrated  lecture  de- 
scribing modern  warfare  as  carried  on  at 
the  battle  of  Moronvilliers.  Upon  invi- 
tation of  the  Department  of  Philosophy 
Professor  Harry  A.  Overstreet  of  the 
College  of  the  City  of  New  York  spoke 
on  Mar.  8  on  "Ethical  Clarifica- 
tions through  the  War."  "Freedom  of 
Teaching  in  School  and  College"  was  the 
subject  upon  which  Professor  Warner 
Fite,  Stuart  Professor  of  Ethics  at  Prince- 
ton University,  spoke  on  Mar.  12  upon 
invitation  of  the  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. Dr.  Alexander  Graham  Bell  spoke 
to  the  Phonetics  Class  and  members  of 
the  Spoken  English  Department  on  Mar. 
14.  "The  Training  Camp  for  Nurses  at 
Vassar  College"  was  explained  to  the 
senior  class,  alumnae,  and  graduate  stu- 
dents on  Mar.  15  by  Professor  Herbert 
Mills  of  Vassar  College.  Dr.  Charles 
Gerstenburg  of  New  York  University, 
President  of  the  Association  of  Financial 
Statisticians,  spoke  on  Mar.  22  on  "Oppor- 
tunities for  Women  in  the  Field  of  Finance 
and  Statistics."  The  Washington's 
Birthday  Oration  was  given  by  John 
Dewey,  Ph.  D.,  D.  D.,  Professor  of  Phi- 
losophy at  Columbia  University,  upon 
the  subject  "America  in  the  World." 

Faculty  Notes. — Upon  going  to  press 
we  learn  with  deep  regret  of  the  death  of 
Professor  Mary  Augusta  Scott  on  Mar. 
29  at   Baltimore. 

Dr.  Scott  was  a  graduate  of  Vassar  Col- 
lege, the  first  woman  to  be  appointed  a 
fellow  of  Yale,  and  one  of  the  first  to  re- 
ceive the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy. 
She  has  been  a  member  of  our  faculty 
since  1897.  Her  special  field  was  the 
Elizabethan  period  of  literature,  with 
reference  of  the  Italian  influences,  and 
her  magnum  opus,  published  a  few  years 
ago,  will  long  be  considered  an  authority 
on  the  subject.  The  chapel  exercises  on 
April  1 1  took  the  form  of  a  memorial  serv- 
ice and  we  quote  one  phrase  from  Presi- 
dent Neilson  as  significant  of  the  feeling  of 
the  College.  He  said  that  while  he  had 
not  had  the  privilege  of  serving  with  her 
here  he  could  share  with  those  who  had 


done  so  in  their  feeling  that  the  College 
had  undergone  a  great  loss,  "stripped  as 
it  is  of  such  scholarship." 

Activities. — Miss  Esther  E.  Dale  of 
the  Department  of  Music  has  been  chosen 
to  go  to  France  early  in  April  as  one  of  the 
entertainment  staff  sent  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
Miss  Dale  gave  a  concert  in  Springfield 
for  the  benefit  of  her  entertainment  fund 
on  Mar.  19. 

Dr.  John  Donaldson,  instructor  in  the 
Department  of  Economics  and  Sociology, 
has  been  granted  leave  of  absence  to  go  to 
Washington  as  economist  in  the  newly 
created  War  Trade  Board. 

Miss  Caroline  B.  Bourland  of  the  De- 
partment of  Spanish  is  to  leave  for  Spain 
early  in  April  to  do  government  work  in 
the  Embassy  at  Madrid. 

Professor  Sidney  B.  Fay  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  is  giving  courses  at  Har- 
vard and  Radcliffe  this  semester  to  aid 
in  filling  places  left  vacant  by  two  Har- 
vard professors  released  for  government 
service. 

Miss  Theodosia  Jessup  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  English,  who  has  gone  to  Syria 
to  engage  in  reconstruction  work,  is  en- 
rolled in  the  unit  headed  by  Dr.  Edwin 
Ward  of  the  American  Red  Cross. 

It  is  with  great  satisfaction  that  we  read 
in  the  New  York  Times  of  the  success  of 
Miss  Helen  King  of  the  Department  of 
French  in  her  canteen  work  in  France 
with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  The  correspondent 
writes  most  enthusiastically  of  her  achieve- 
ments and  introduces  her  as  follows: 

A  divisional  secretary  of  the  Y.  M.  C  A 
in  France  is  the  same  thing  as  a  Field 
General.  He  is  in  charge  of  the  social, 
recreational,  athletic,  and  educational 
life  of  from  6,000  to  30,000  men.  .  .  . 
The  best  divisional  secretary  I  have  ever 
met  is  Miss  King — Helen  Maxwell  King, 
assistant  professor  of  French  at  Smith 
College.  .  .  .  Officially,  she  is  not 
divisional  secretary  at  all.  She  is  a  can- 
teen worker.  But  by  the  account  of 
what  she  has  done  anyone  can  see  that 
she  has  created  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association  work  in  her  division  and  is 
generalissimo. 

Miss  Comstock  attended  the  third 
National  Conference  of  Deans  of  Women 
with  the  National  Education  Association 
in  Atlantic  City  on  Feb.  25  and  26,  where 
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she  spoke  on  "War  Activities  for  College 
Women." 

Professor  F.  A.  Waterman  attended  a 
meeting  of  the  Eastern  Association  of 
Physics  Teachers  held  at  the  Massachu- 
setts Institute  of  Technology  on  Feb.  16. 

Publications. — Conkling,  Grace  Hazard. 
After  Sunset,  in  Century,  Feb. 

Dietz,  Frederick  Charles.  Finances  of 
Edward  VI  and  Mary.  Smith  College 
Studies  in  History,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  2.  (John 
Spencer  Bassett,  Sidney  Bradshaw  Fay, 
editors.) 

Promotions. — In  the  fall  of  1917  a 
most  important  standing  committee  was 
constituted  by  vote  of  the  faculty.  This 
committee  is  called  the  Committee  on 
Tenure  and  Promotion  and  consists  of 
the  President,  the  Dean,  and  three  others 
elected  annually  by  the  Academic  Coun- 
cil. At  present  the  personnel  is  Profes- 
sor Stoddard,  Professor  Fay,  and  Profes- 
sor Cutler.  The  duties  of  this  committee 
are  as  follows : 

To  consider 

(1)  All  proposed  dismissals  of  members 
of  the  faculty  appointed  without 
limit  of  time. 

(2)  All  promotions  to  the  ranks  of  full 
professor  and  of  associate  professor 
whether  proposed  by  the  President 
or  by  a  department  or  by  the  can- 
didate. 

To  report 

the  findings  of  the  committee  to  the 
trustees  for  consideration  in  the 
final  decision  in  each  case;  and, 
when  so  desired  by  a  majority  of 
the  committee,  to  present  these 
findings  at  a  joint  meeting  of  the 
committee  and  the  trustees. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  trustees  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  15,  the  following  promotions 
were  made:  from  Assistant  Professor  to 
Associate  Professor,  Esther  Lowenthal, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  Economics 
and  Sociology;  Roy  D.  Welch,  A.  B.,  of 
the  Department  of  Music;  from  Instructor 
to  Assistant  Professor,  Helen  A.  Choate, 
A.  M.,  of  the  Department  of  Botany; 
Mary  M.  Cook,  B.  S.,  of  the  Department 
of  German;  Blanche  Goode,  of  the  De- 
partment of  Music;  Sarah  H.  Hamilton, 
of  the  Department  of  Music;  Laura  Hatch, 
Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department  of  Geology; 
John  T.  Metcalf,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Depart- 
ment   of    Philosophy    and     Psychology; 


Jane  I.  Newell,  A.  M.,  of  the  Department 
of  Economics  and  Sociology;  Susan  M. 
Rambo,  A.  M.,  of  the  Department  of 
Mathematics;  Elizabeth  Richards,  of  the 
Department  of  Hygiene  and  Physical 
Education;  Myra  M.  Sampson,  A.  M.,  of 
the  Department  of  Zoology;  George 
Senseney,  of  the  Department  of  Art; 
from  Assistant  to  Instructor,  Norah  E. 
Dowell,  Ph.  D.,  of  the  Department  of 
Geology;  Susan  Raymond,  A.  B.,  of  the 
Department  of  Astronomy;  from  Assist- 
ant Curator  to  Instructor  and  Curator 
of  the  Biological  Collection,  Mary  H. 
Head,  A.  M.,  of  the  Department  of  Zool- 
ogy. Carlota  Matienzo  has  been  ap- 
pointed Assistant  Professor  in  the  Depart- 
ment of  Spanish. 

The  four  class  deans  are  announced  as 
follows:  Associate  Professor  Barbour, 
Associate  Professor  Benedict,  Assistant 
Professor  Cook,  and  Associate  Professor 
McElwain. 

Died. — Mrs.  Rosseter,  Feb.  26,  at  the 
age  of  eighty. 

For  nearly  twenty  years  Mrs.  Rosseter 
presided  over  the  Dewey  House,  which 
she  made  a  real  home  not  only  for  her 
own  girls  but  for  all  their  friends,  and  the 
many  alumnae  who  knew  and  loved  her 
will  feel  a  sense  of  personal  loss  in  hearing 
of  her  death. 

The  distinctive  character  of  the  dormi- 
tory life  at  Smith  is  due  in  part  to  the 
small  houses  but  to  even  a  greater  degree 
to  the  character  of  the  first  women  who 
took  charge  of  them.  Mrs.  Rosseter 
carried  out  the  traditions  of  her  predeces- 
sor, Mrs.  Hopkins,  and  her  strong  char- 
acter, dignity,  and  geniality  made  the 
impress  of  a  cultivated  gentlewoman  on 
all  who  came  under  her  influence. 

Undergraduate  News: — Phi  Beta 
Kappa. — The  following  students  from  the 
Class  of  191 8  have  been  elected  to  the 
Zeta  Chapter  of  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Society:  Sara  Bache-Wiig,  Marion  Bald- 
win, Florence  Barnum,  Eleanor  Board- 
man,  Gladys  Chace,  Harriet  Cheney, 
Mildred  Clark,  Alison  Cook,  Dorothea 
Dann,  Hazel  Dise,  Miriam  Egbert,  Mary 
Elder,  Eva  Gove,  Helen  Hardwick,  Vir- 
ginia Harrison,  Esther  Lovett,  Alison 
McEldowney,  Grace  McEldowney,  Eliza- 
beth Miner,  Helen  Otis,  Marjory  Parsons, 
Theodora  Piatt,  Frances  Powel,  Sarah 
Powell,     Katherine    Schultz,    Louise    de 
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Schweinitz,  Eleanor  Smith,  Anne  Sparks, 
Dorothy  Stanley,  Jane  Tildsley,  Lesley 
Waterman,  Marion  Wetherell,  Sarah 
Whitman,  Helen  Witte,  Beatrice  Wolf, 
Dorothy  Wolff,  Edna  Wood,  Grace  Woods, 
Martha  Wright. 

Rally  Day. — Washington's  Birthday 
was  duly  celebrated  with  both  dignity  and 
jollity.  The  Commemoration  Ode  at 
the  morning  exercises  in  John  M.  Greene 
Hall  was  given  by  Elizabeth  Jessup  1919. 
At  the  senior-junior  basket-ball  game  in 
the  afternoon,  1918  won  by  the  score  of 
21-18. 

Athletics. — The  teams  are:  191 8 — for- 
wards, Stella  Garrett,  Dorothy  Hutchin- 
son, Carolyn  Otis;  centers,  Caroline  Reed, 
Marion  Bancker,  Margaret  Perkins; 
guards,  Lesley  Waterman,  Helen  Kotting, 
Louise  Hunt.  1919 — forwards,  Elizabeth 
Atterbury,  Barbara  Johnson,  Eleanor 
McKnight;  centers,  Helen  Hotchkin, 
Anna  Mclntyre,  Helen  Ledoux;  guards, 
Helen  Howes,  Lucy  Kingsbury,  Margaret 
Petherbridge.  The  All-Smith  basket-ball 
team  was  announced  as  follows:  forwards, 
Carolyn  Otis,  Stella  Garrett,  Dorothy 
Hutchinson  1918;  centers,  Jean  Kimball 
1920,  Helen  Ledoux  1919,  Caroline  Reed 
1918;  guards,  Margaret  Petherbridge, 
Helen  Howes  1919,  Dorothy  Gates  1920. 
In  the  evening  an  'i8-'i9-'20  Show  for 
the  benefit  of  the  Unit  netted  over  $500. 

At  the  freshman-sophomore  game 
played  on  Mar.  16  the  1920  team  won  by 
the  score  of  37-7.  The  teams  are  as 
follows:  1920— forwards,  Virginia  Yates, 
Marion  Brumberg,  Katharine  Asher;  cen- 
ters, Jean  Kimball,  Margaret  Wirt,  Marie 
McMillan;  guards,  Dorothy  Gates,  Carol 
Rice,  Charis  Hutchinson.  1921 — for- 
wards, Marion  Bayer,  Margaret  Bardwell, 
Lenore  Wolf;  centers,  Jean  Donald,  Eliz- 
abeth Clapp,  captain,  Margaret  Leach; 
guards,  Louise  McLaren,  Jean  Spahr, 
Alida  Bigelow. 

The  Competitive  Gymnastic  Drill  held 
on  Mar.  23  was  a  complete  victory  for 
the  senior  class,  as  they  won  the  banner 
for  floor  work  and  the  cup  for  apparatus 
work.  The  classes  did  such  good  work 
that  191 8  won  in  each  case  by  little  more 
than  a  single  point. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken   in   the 


following  sophomores:  Elizabeth  Wyandt, 
Barbara  Foster,  Francisca  King,  Marian 
Rubins,  and  Jean  Kimball. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken 
in  the  following  sophomores:  Carol  Rice, 
Virginia  Yates,  Barbara  Frantz,  Virginia 
Heinlein,  and  Elizabeth  Prescott. 

Dramatics. — Division  A  presented 
"Whitewashing  Julia"  by  Henry  Arthur 
Jones  on  Mar.  9. 

Division  B  is  to  present  "A  Twig  of 
Thorn"  by  M.  J.  Warren,  and  "Dorinda 
Dares"  by  Sara  Bache-Wiig  1918,  a 
dramatization  of  a  short  story  by  Mar- 
jorie  Bowen. 

On  Feb.  2  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society 
presented  "The  Truth"  by  Clyde  Fitch. 
The  Alpha  Society  presented  the  same 
play  on  Feb.  23  on  which  night  Phi  Kappa 
Psi  gave  Ibsen's  "The  Doll's  House." 

On  Mar.  24  the  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society 
presented  "An  Indian  Giver"  by  William 
Howells. 

The  German  Club  gave,  on  Feb.  11, 
"  Nein  "  by  Hauptmann. 

"Overtones"  was  given  on  Feb.  11  by 
the  Vox  Club. 

Intercollegiate  Debating. — On  Mar.  16 
Smith  had  her  first  experience  with  inter- 
collegiate debating.  This  year  the  ques- 
tion upon  which  the  six  colleges  in  the 
circular  league — Barnard,  Mt.  Holyoke, 
Radcliffe,  Vassar,  Wellesley,  and  Smith 
— debated  was:  "Resolved:  that  the 
Japanese  be  admitted  to  the  United 
States  on  an  equal  footing  with  foreigners 
of  other  nations."  The  negative  team, 
which  debated  with  Wellesley  at  Welles- 
ley,  won,  while  the  affirmative  team,  de- 
bating with  Vassar  at  Smith,  lost.  The 
negative  team  was  composed  of  Laura 
Ley  1920,  Catharine  Marsh  and  Agnes 
Pike  1919,  and  Elizabeth  Moore  1918. 
The  affirmative  team  was  Dorothy  Wolff 
1918,  Margaret  Broad  and  Virginia  Hein- 
lein 1920, and  Constance  McLaughlin  1919. 

Council  Notes. — Margaret  Hitchcock 
19 1 9  has  been  elected  Council  President 
for  the  year  1918-1919.  Gertrude  Gates 
and  Dorothy  Scarritt  are  the  other  two 
members  for  1919.  As  the  Council  has 
felt  this  year  that  it  has  not  been  in  close 
enough  touch  with  the  student  body,  it 
has  been  decided  to  change  the  form  of 
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Council,  and  to  substitute  some  system 
of  student  government.  A  committee 
formed  of  delegates  from  each  class  is  to 
draw  up  a  plan  with  the  aid  and  consent 
of  the  faculty  to  be  presented  to  the  col- 
lege for  action. 

Monthly  Board. — The  Monthly  has  an- 
nounced the  following  board  of  editors 
for  the  year  19 18-19 19:  Editor-in-chief, 
Constance  McLaughlin;  Literary  Editors, 
Elsie  Finch,  Elizabeth  Jessup;  Sketch 
Editors,  Natalie  Kent,  Mary  Whitford; 
About  College,  Ruth  Seggerman,  Eliza- 
beth Mangam;  Reviews,  Elise  Steyne, 
Charlotte  Crandall;  Editor's  Table,  Agnes 
Pike;  Exchanges,  Anna  Koffinke;  After 
College,  Ruth  Walcott;  Business  Manager, 
Margaret  Sherwood;  Assistant  Managers, 
Ruth  Perry,  Isabel  MacNabb. 

Weekly  Board. — The  Weekly  has  an- 
nounced its  board  for  1918-1919  as  fol- 
lows: Editor-in-chief,  Elizabeth  Kingsley 
1919;  News  Editor,  Louise  McElwain 
1919;  Managing  Editor,  Cornelia  Hill 
1919;  Associate  Editor,  Jeannette  Laws 
19 19;  Assistant  Editors,  Elizabeth  Bas- 
sick,  Janet  Putnam  1920,  Alice  Jones 
1 921;  Assistant  News  Editors,  Margaret 
Broad,  Helen  Field,  Elizabeth  Haerle, 
and  Jessie  Sumner  1920;  Assistant  Man- 
aging Editors,  Caroline  Keller,  Eleanor 
Relyea,  and  Jean  Spahr  1921;  Assistant 
Business  Managers,  Katharine  Beard,  Ma- 
rind  Hamill  1920,  Charlotte  Lindley  1921. 

Press  Board  announces  Katherine  Mer- 
riam  1919  as  president  and  Eunice  Sims 
1919  as  news  editor  for  the  year  1918-1919. 

Polity  Club. — A  new  club,  known  as 
the  Polity  Club,  was  formed  on  Mar.  8 
by  the  students,  as  a  result  of  a  growing 
feeling  that  questions  concerning  inter- 
national politics  would  be  made  clearer 
by  organized  discussion.  Membership  is 
open  to  all  classes.  Several  colleges  and 
universities  have  already  formed  such 
clubs,  which  are  fostered  by  the  Inter- 
national Polity  Club  and  furnished  with 
literature  by  the  Carnegie  Foundation. 
Professor  Sidney  B.  Fay  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  and  Miss  Esther  Lowen- 
thal  of  the  Department  of  Economics  have 
been  chosen  as  advisory  members.  The 
fourteen  points  laid  down  by  President 
Wilson  in  his  address  of  Jan.  1  are  to  be 


taken  as  the  program  for  the  remainder 
of  the  year,  together  with  some  considera- 
tion of  the  question  of  immigration,  es- 
pecially with  regard  to  the  late  Japanese 
development. 

The  senior  class,  on  Feb.  16,  voted  to 
give  up  Commencement.  This  is  done 
to  curtail  expense,  and  merely  refers  to 
the  social  events.  The  academic  cere- 
monies will  be  celebrated  as  usual. 

War  work. — The  war  work  has  gone 
steadily  on.  The  sugar  pledge  was  signed 
by  1608  students,  and  the  candy  pledge  by 
1554.  To  date  2580  knitted  articles  have 
been  turned  in  to  the  College  branch  of  the 
Red  Cross  and  $2600  beyond  what  the  yarn 
cost  to  the  town  branch.  Over  $500 
was  raised  for  the  Unit  at  the  '18,  '19,  '20 
show  besides  the  $5000  in  the  fall.  Since 
the  surgical  dressings  work  for  Dr.  Gold- 
thwait  was  reorganized  in  February, 
12,102  dressings  have  been  made — an 
average  of  4031  per  week.  A  big  service 
mass  meeting  was  held  in  John  M.  Greene 
Feb.  3  and  service  cards  were  distributed 
on  which  students  had  an  opportunity  to 
pledge  themselves  to  help  in  the  campaign 
for  national  thrift,  to  cooperate  with  the 
Food  Administration,  and  also  to  try  to 
be  of  service  during  the  summer.  More 
than  1200  cards  were  turned  in.  Thrift 
stamp  sales  are  always  with  us  and  the 
enthusiasm  for  the  Liberty  Loan  has  come 
back  with  us  from  vacation.  The  war 
emergency  courses  are  noted  in  another 
column. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

Making  history  is  interesting  business, 
and  has  many  possibilities,  aside  from 
wars  and  rumors  of  wars,  even  though  it  is 
at  best  likely  to  be  somewhat  iconoclastic, 
and  upsetting  to  laws  of  the  Medes  and 
Persians.  While  Smith  College  has  not 
rocked  the  world  with  the  news  of  its 
doings,  there  have  been  so  many  record- 
making  events  here  of  late,  that  one  in 
the  midst  of  them  feels  sure  that  all  think- 
ing people  must  be  eagerly  awaiting  the 
latest  bulletins.  We  hasten,  therefore,  to 
inform.  However,  before  reading  the 
latest  bulletin  one  must  bring  one's  facts 
up  to  date  in  order  to  have  an  intelligent 
background ! 
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After  the  strain  of  midyears — upon 
mention  of  which  dread  name  we  tactfully 
ceased  our  note  room  chatter  two  months 
ago — came  appropriately  enough  the  an- 
nual Week  of  Prayer,  bringing  rest  to 
mind,  body,  and  soul.  Watching  the 
skating  on  Paradise  some  of  those  clear 
sunny  afternoons,  one  would  expect  it  to 
be  too  tempting  to  leave  even  at  five 
o'clock  for  the  services.  But  the  casual 
observer  perhaps  did  not  know  that  there 
was  ample  opportunity  for  out-door  exer- 
cise this  year  because  of  the  closed  gym- 
nasium. Had  he  been  more  than  merely 
casual  he  would  have  seen  a  long  toboggan 
slide  down  the  slope  of  the  hill  by  the  in- 
firmary, tin  tray  and  skii  tracks  up  on 
the  Field,  and  some  of  the  many  pairs  of 
snowshoes  which  the  Athletic  Association 
bought  to  encourage  life  in  the  open. 
The  hygiene  department  would  not  have 
its  purpose  to  provide  "sound  bodies  for 
sound  minds"  thwarted  simply  by  a  cold, 
unused  building. 

In  spite  of  its  long  disuse,  however,  the 
gymnasium  was  opened  and  heated  on 
Rally  Day,  and  the  junior-senior  basket- 
ball game  in  the  afternoon  was  unusually 
exciting  even  though  both  teams  were  of 
course  out  of  practice.  They  made  such 
an  effort  to  remember  past  training  and 
plays,  that  the  uncritical  eye  would  have 
given  them  credit  for  careful  coaching 
up  to  the  last  minute.  From  a  long  list 
of  February  Twenty-seconds  there  has 
seldom  been  a  more  entirely  satisfactory 
Washington's  Birthday  than  this  one. 
Novelties  were  the  order  of  the  day.  At 
the  Commemoration  Exercises  only  the 
faculty  and  seniors  marched  into  place  in 
John  M.  Greene  Hall — John  Greene  M. 
Hall  as  small  Allan  Neilson  terms  it. 
The  rest  of  the  college,  in  white  and  with 
class-color  ribbons  as  of  yore,  assembled 
at  its  own  sweet  will,  being  so  numerous 
that  it  was  beyond  any  human  marshal's 
power  to  produce  order  out  of  its  crowded 
chaos  below  stairs.  But  as  the  Weekly 
put  it,  "Any  loss  in  picturesqueness 
.  .  .  was  atoned  for  by  a  gain  in 
dignity  and  impressiveness."  Later  in 
the  morning  came  the  Rally  in  the  gym- 
nasium, with  much  good  singing  and  many 
good  songs.     The  seniors  in  their  topical 


song  spared  no  one  from  the  president 
down,  and  then  suggested  that  instead  of 
carrying  on,  the  rest  of  the  world  should 
"be  original  and  marry  on  like  Eighteen!" 
The  song-tribute  paid  to  "our  Scotch 
laddie"  whom  "we  will  love  forever  and 
ever  and  ever  and  aye"  was  charming. 
The  game  we  have  already  talked  of,  and 
its  stunts — especially  the  one  in  which  a 
very  Scotchy  president  in  very  real  kilts 
took  an  important  part — were  as  clever 
as  its  playing  was  good.  Then,  to  cap 
the  climax  and  to  give  more  than  one's 
twenty-five  cents'  worth  of  enjoyment  as 
well  as  over  $500  to  the  Unit,  came  the 
1918-1919-1920  Show  in  J.  M.  G.  that 
night— a  succession  of  short  plays,  songs, 
stunts,  and  dialogue,  which  made  a  most 
satisfactory  ending  to  a  most  satisfying 
day.  There  were  many  graduates  back 
for  the  week-end  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
the  Alumnae  Council  met  earlier  in  the 
month,  and  on  Saturday  the  All-Smith 
team  played  its  first  game  and  won  from 
the  alumnae. 

Chronology  is  an  asset  when  discussing 
history,  and  I  have  heard  enquiries  about 
Junior  Frolic.  There  should  have  been 
one,  to  be  sure,  but  the  juniors  are  being 
jolly  no  longer,  and  their  night  of  frivolity 
was  done  away.  Their  denial  was  perhaps 
lost  sight  of  because  of  the  seniors'  greater 
sacrifice,  for  at  a  famous  and  fervid  class- 
meeting  one  afternoon  it  was  voted  to 
give  up  Commencement!  Since  then  lit- 
erally everybody  has  registered  varying 
degrees  of  approval  or  dismay.  Discus- 
sion has  been  long  and  earnest  on  all 
sides,  apparently  much  to  the  surprise 
of  the  191 8  majority.  So  many  persons 
and  things  are  involved  that  there  are 
endless  possibilities — and  impossibilities. 
Think  of  the  committees  that  will  never 
commit!  no  Dramatics,  no  Ivy  Day!  per- 
haps no  reunions,  for  as  one  disappointed 
alumna  wrote,  "It's  no  fun  just  coming 
back  for  finals!"  And  so  Commencement 
bubbled  and  boiled  in  the  melting  pot  for 
many  a  day;  but  it  was  stirred  judiciously 
by  the  Powers  That  Be  and  finally  there 
emerged  a  very  tasty  something:  a  sort 
of  war-cake  Commencement — if  indeed 
cakes  can  emerge  from  pots — in  which 
we  not  only  recognize  a  number  of  the 
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ingredients  dear  to  our  Smith  palates 
but  hail  a  Class-Supper-given-by-the-Col- 
lege  as  a  special  plum  and  the  Inaugura- 
tion of  our  president  as  a  particularly 
delectable  frosting.  The  recipe  does  not 
stipulate,  but  we  judge  it  is  to  be  served 
hot  as  most  of  our  commencements  are, 
and  we  greatly  anticipate  this  feast  of  1918. 
After  the  Commencement  bomb  burst 
over  the  College,  there  seemed  to  be  a 
general  attack  on  all  kinds  of  college 
affairs — large  shells  covering  a  wide  ter- 
ritory, and  small  shot  hitting  the  mark  at 
definite  points.  Most  important  to  many 
was  the  contention  over  the  question  of 
honorary  societies,  which  has  never 
troubled  the  placid  waters  of  Smith  thus 
rudely  before,  and  consequently  a  halt 
was  called  in  the  regular  succession  of 
Phi  Kappa's  taking-in.  You  will  find 
discussion  pro  and  con  in  Let-Us-Talk. 

The  new  student  government  plan  was 
next  proposed.  After  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil a  small  committee  of  alumnae  was 
named  to  meet  at  intervals  to  advise 
with  the  Student  Council.  The  new 
scheme,  carefully  planned,  has  been  dis- 
cussed by  and  large,  and  each  class  has 
now  appointed  its  committees  to  consider 
and  discuss  the  matter  further.  About 
this  time  it  was  announced  that  the 
College  would  have  four  new  deans — one 
for  each  class — a  kind  of  permanent  and 
glorified  class  officer,  it  would  seem.  An- 
other announcement  was  made  just  here, 
too,  which  gave  pleasure  to  many.  The 
president  reported  one  morning  that  the 
trustees  had  voted  to  name  the  biological 
building  Burton  Hall  in  recognition  of 
President  Burton's  lasting  service  to  the 
College.  It  is  for  us,  he  said,  to  keep  the 
name  from  losing  its  significance,  and  to 
pass  it  on  to  future  college  generations 
as  a  mark  of  the  greatness  of  our  second 
president. 

From  this  point  on  innovation  followed 
close  upon  the  heel  of  innovation.  The 
most  pleasing  to  the  largest  number  of 
people  was  probably  the  song  practice 
held  on  either  Friday  or  Saturday  morn- 
ing of  each  week.  Miss  Comstock  when 
she  announced  the  plan,  said  that  never 
before  in  the  history  of  the  College  had 
the  chapel  exercise  been  omitted  and  that 


it  was  omitted  now  only  because  it  was 
felt  that  good  singing  was  so  important 
an  element  in  giving  the  right  emphasis 
to  the  morning  worship.  Hymns,  The 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  the  Marseillaise, 
an  anthem  or  two,  chants,  and  finally  a 
new  Alma  Mater  song  were  practiced. 
Mrs.  Conkling  wrote  the  words  to  the 
latter,  which,  as  you  will  see,  is  to  be  sung 
to  Mendelssohn's  "O  wert  thou  in  the 
cauld  blast." 

O.  Alma  Mater,  hear  us. 

We  sing  thy  praise,  we  sing  thy  praise, 
Thou  guardian  spirit  dear  to  us, 

In  college  days,  in  college  days. 
May  we  be  proud  and  glad  to  hear 

The  future  call,  the  future  call. 
We'll  teach  the  world  thy  glory, 

And  prove  it  all,  and  prove  it  all. 

And  another  verse,  we  hear,  will  be  forth- 
coming later  on/  The  subject  of  our 
singing  has  been  the  source  of  interest 
beyond  the  home  circle  as  well,  and  when 
Mr.  Taft  spoke  in  Springfield  not  long 
ago  the  Glee  Club  was  invited  to  furnish 
the  musical  part  of  the  program  at  the 
auditorium.  This  is  the  first  time  the 
Glee  Club  has  ever  performed  outside  of 
Northampton,  and  results  were  so  pleas- 
ing that  it  was  invited  to  go  to  Camp 
Devens  to  sing  for  the  men  there! 

If  we  couldn't  go  to  sing  to  soldier 
brothers,  however,  a  delegation  was  sent 
to  talk  to — or  rather  against — our  college 
sisters,  and  on  March  16,  Smith  made  its 
debut  into  the  world  of  intercollegiate 
debate.  As  announced  in  the  last  Quar- 
terly the  subject  was  the  admission  of 
the  Japanese  on  an  equal  footing  with 
other  foreigners.  We  upheld  the  negative 
and  won  at  Wellesley,  and  lost  with  the 
affirmative  to  Vassar  here.  That  was  a 
most  enjoyable  Saturday  in  spite  of  defeat. 
The  freshman-sophomore  game  was 
thoughtfully  scheduled  for  the  afternoon 
and  furnished  entertainment  for  our  out- 
of-town  guests,  who  responded  to  sere- 
nades with  an  amusing  song  of  their  own. 
At  night  also,  while  the  judges  were  out, 
they  sang  a  number  of  clever  bits  on  the 
subject  of  Smith  and  debating.  John  M. 
Greene  Hall  was  crowded.  All  the  scold- 
ings, scorn,  and  exhortation  thrown  at 
the  feeble  Debating  Union  in  days  of  yore 
have  not  been  in  vain,  for  certainly  grati- 
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fying  interest  and  approval  were  shown 
at  this  first  intercollegiate  debate.  Vas- 
sar  has  been  much  with  us  of  late  and  we 
are  glad  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  our 
academic  neighbors.  Aside  from  the 
debate,  we  had  the  College  Woman's 
Plattsburg  explained  to  us  one  evening  by 
Professor  Mills,  its  director,  and  on  the 
Saturday  morning  before  college  closed 
President  MacCracken  appeared  at  chapel 
and  spoke  on  relief  work  and  the  share 
which  Vassar  and  Smith  have  been  taking 
in  it.  We  are  eager  to  hear  in  what  ways 
other  colleges  respond  to  the  country's  call, 
as  well  as  glad  to  learn  that  our  own  bit  is 
not  too  small  to  escape  notice.  In  fact, 
while  we  wish  we  had  done  more,  we  are 
not  ashamed  of  the  report  in  another 
column.  Shortage  of  fuel  through  the 
winter  and  hence  lack  of  rooms,  were  a 
handicap,  but  they  did  not  keep  the  vari- 
ous "drives"  from  hitting  their  mark. 

At  last,  however,  thermometers  began 
to  function  normally,  and  the  long  stretch 
of  zero  weather  ceased.  No  more  did 
poor  shivering  mortals  have  to  take  turns 
groping  about  in  the  cold  gray  dawn  to 
shut  windows  and  do  their  bit  toward 
conserving  heat.  The  gymnasium  after 
its  six  weeks'  rest  was  reopened,  classes 
and  clubs  stopped  meeting  in  campus 
houses,  the  faculty  gave  its  four  teas  for 
the  seniors,  the  bulbs  in  the  plant  house 
were  beautiful,  and  the  Weekly  printed 
its  annual  warning  to  students  to  "please 
keep  off  the  grass!"  Could  there  be  a 
surer  indication  of  spring  than  this?  Evi- 
dently not,  for  white  shoes  and  light 
dresses  appeared  almost  immediately. 
The  weather  slipped  into  reverse  by  mis- 
take, however,  and  everything  was  once 
more  covered  with  snow.  Being  thus 
caught  unawares  by  a  trick  play,  summer 
garments  did  not  come  forth  again  quite 
so  obviously  as  at  first,  although  the  days 
just  before  vacation  were  like  May  itself. 

It  was  in  those  last  days  also  that  the 
saddening  news  of  the  German  drive, 
which  touched  the  College  so  nearly  be- 
cause of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.,  came  to  us.  We 
shall  long  remember  President  Neilson's 
brief  talk  in  chapel  in  which  he  assured 
us  of  the  safety  of  the  Unit  members, 
counselled  us  to  be  of  good  courage,  and 


exhorted  us  to  continue  steadfastly  in  the 
sacrifice  and  service  in  which  we  are  en- 
gaged. His  scripture  readings  each  morn- 
ing were  good  words  with  which  to  begin 
those  days. 

The  excitement  of  that  last  week — even 
the  Campus  Cat,  who  has  been  seen  four 
times,  could  hardly  spread  all  the  news 
he  had  gleaned.  Something  took  in  or 
was  announced  every  morning — new 
Weekly,  Monthly,  and  Press  Boards,  the 
Council  President,  whose  name  we  could 
at  last  learn  promptly  instead  of  waiting 
torturously  because  of  custom  until  the 
Alumnae-Student  Rally  after  vacation, 
and  Phi  Beta  Kappa  elections,  which  were 
read  on  Thursday  with  the  result  that  the 
excited  seniors  had  a  few  days  in  which  to 
calm  down  before  appearing  in  the  public 
eye  at  the  Gymnastic  Drill.  Perhaps  it 
was  because  they  were  relieved  of  this 
particular  strain  that  they  carried  off  all 
the  laurels!  The  afternoon  was  full  of 
surprises,  for  between  the  various  events 
of  the  Drill  were  solo  or  group  dances  by  a 
few  girls  in  costume — folk  dances,  chil- 
dren's plays,  Greek  motives,  and  aesthetic 
interpretations  of  music — the  gay  frocks 
or  graceful  costumes  adding  a  most  pleas- 
ing note  to  the  afternoon's  performance. 

The  Drill  always  means  that  vacation 
is  next  on  the  program  and  sure  enough, 
there  is  nothing  left  now  but  a  poor  little 
dead  shell  of  a  campus.  Before  one  could 
realize  that  three  more  days  had  gone  by, 
there  was  a  rush  at  noon,  sudden  noises, 
and  from  the  college  hill  poured  forth  a 
stream  of  people,  correctly  attired  in  new 
hat,  dark  suit,  and  often  with  the  faithful 
fur  coat  which  would  not  go  into  the  trunk, 
their  style  marred  only  by  the  incongruous 
immigrant  effect  produced  by  the  ever- 
present  multi-colored  knitting  bag!  But 
handsome  is  as  handsome  does,  and  the 
contents  of  those  variegated,  bulging  bags 
mean  much  for  more  than  just  their 
owners,  even  as  we  hope  the  gay,  crowded 
holiday  may  do.  For  they  are  off  with  a 
rush — even  those  who  thought  they  could 
never  drag  around  until  Wednesday — for 
a  happy  Easter  leaving  only  stillness 
behind,  a  stillness  which  even  the  scratch- 
ing of  my  pen  shall  no  longer  disturb. 

H.  A.  B.  1913. 
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A  WEEK-END  OF  RALLIES 

Spring  term  began  with  a  rush  and  in- 
stead of  having  just  the  Alumnae-Student 
rally  the  first  week-end,  a  Farm  Service 
Rally,  and  a  Conference  of  New  England 
Colleges  and  Normal  Schools  giving  Food 
Administration  Courses  were  held  as  well. 
Miss  Comstock  intimates  that  Mr.  Hoover 
is  pleased  that  Smith  College  is  enough 
interested  in  these  problems  to  act  as  host- 
ess for  this  first  big  sectional  conference. 

At  the  rally  Friday  evening  Miss  Jack- 
son 1893  outlined  the  need  and  plans  for 
land  armies,  and  a  Mt.  Holyoke  senior 
told  of  the  success  of  her  college's  farm 
last  summer — a  challenge,  President  Neil- 
son  said,  to  Smith  women.  Saturday 
morning  the  following  program  was 
scheduled. 

10.30     What  the  Food  Administration  Hopes  for 
from  its  Student  Aides. 

Helen  Atwater,  Office  of  Home  Eco- 
nomics, Department  of  Agriculture,  and 
Women's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense. 


11.00     How  College  students  May  Help  in  Food 
Conservation  Work  in  Cities. 

Alice  M.  Blood,  Simmons  College. 
11.30     How  College  Students  May  Cooperate  with 
the  Extension  Service. 

Helen  Knowlton,  New  Hampshire  Col- 
lege. 
1.00     Luncheon  will  be  served  at  the  Alumnae 
House,  8  Bedford  Terrace. 

At  the  Alumnae-Student  rally  in  the 
afternoon  Miss  Atwater  spoke  about  her 
work  in  the  Home  Economics  Office  of  the 
Department  of  Agriculture  and  the  possi- 
bilities for  us  to  ally  ourselves  with  that 
type  of  work;  and  Dr.  Alice  Tallant  told 
big  and  little  incidents  about  Smith  life  in 
the  Somme  Valley.  It  was  heartening  to 
hear  her  say  that  she  believes  that  al- 
though the  material  work  of  the  Unit  has 
been  swept  away  the  fact  that  American 
women  were  willing  to  leave  their  homes 
and  go  to  the  help  of  the  people  will  always 
mean  much. 

The  Council  tea  later  in  the  Art  Gallery 
was  very  pleasant  and  the  joint  Alpha-Phi 
Kappa  play  and  reception  in  the  evening 
was  a  fitting  end  to  two  enjoyable  days. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 


tEfje  tKfnrb  Hibertp  Horn  anb  Hilt  jlflemtostfnpa 

$10,300  was  loaned  to  our  Government  by  the  Smith  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion on  the  last  liberty  loan. 

Again  the  Government  needs  the  United  Smith  Alumnae. 

The  return  of  this  card  and  $30  for  a  life  membership  in  the  Association  will 
I.     Help  to  spell  success  for  the  Liberty  Loan. 
II.    Add  to  the  permanent  investments  of  the  Association. 
III.     Save  you  from  remembering  to  send  a  dollar  a  year  for  dues. 
If  you  prefer,  the  money  may  be  paid  in  two  installments:  $15  in  April 
and  $15  on  May  1. 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College, 
March  21,  1918.  College  Hall,  Northampton,  Mass. 


Name.. 


Class.. 
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Six  thousand  of  the  above  notices  were 
sent  out  from  the  Alumnae  Office  in  March 
in  continuation  of  the  Life  Membership- 
Liberty  Loan  campaign  inaugurated  at 
the  time  of  the  second  loan  in  October. 
As  the  Quarterly  goes  to  press  90  life 
memberships  have  been  received  in  re- 
sponse to  the  notice. 

In  cooperation  with  the  local  committee 
the  Alumnae  Office  acts  as  agent  for 
thrift  stamps  and  war  savings  certificates. 
Thrift  days  are  held  in  the  Note  Room 
every  now  and  then,  preceded  by  publicity 
in  the  way  of  chapel  notices,  posters,  and 
fliers. 


It  seemed  at  first,  after  the  radical  de- 
cision of  the  senior  class  to  abandon  Com- 
mencement in  its  entirety,  that  all  the 
Alumnae  Association  activities  had  been 
"scrapped"  likewise,  along  with  the  miles 
of  Ivy  Chain  and  the  superfluities  of  the 
many-coursed  class  supper.  But  gradually 
out  of  the  wisdom  of  many  counsellors 
there  grew  a  Commencement  schedule  of 
unquestioned  simplicity,  of  novel  arrange- 
ment centering  around  the  climax  of  our 
president's  inauguration,  retaining  suffi- 
ciently familiar  characteristics  so  that  it 
will  be  recognized  as  belonging  to  the 
favored  Smith  genus.  To  this  emergency 
commencement  the  College  is  earnestly 
inviting  the  alumnae  to  return  to  transact 
their  annual  business  and  maintain  the  con- 
tinuity of  their  organization,  to  strengthen 
the  S.  C.  R.  U.  and  whatever  other  Smith 
projects  may  develop,  to  add  to  the  "vir- 
tue" of  our  war-time  activities  the  "  knowl- 
edge" of  what  other  alumnae  and  our 
College  itself  are  achieving  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  democracy. 

The  reunion  details  are  left  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  class  officers.  The  program 
in  Dean  Comstock's  article  will  indicate 
the  free  spaces  for  class  functions.  The 
officers  of  the  Alumnae  Association  have 
decided  upon  these  times  for  the  conduct 
of  general  association  affairs:  Wednesday 
afternoon  at  3:30,  the  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council;  Thursday  afternoon  at 
4,  the  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Associa- 
tion ;  Friday  afternoon  at  2  .-30,  the  Alumnae 
Assembly.    Florence  Homer  Snow, 

General  Secretary. 


SMITH  COLLEGE   RELIEF   UNIT 

Contributions  by  Classes 

March  25,  1918 

Class  Amount 

1879 $65.00 

1880 60.00 

1881 87.00 

1882 164.00 

1883 131.00 

1884 842.00 

1885 284.00 

1886 118.00 

1887 453-50 

1888 380.25 

1889 280.00 

1890 1,656.00 

1891 440.00 

1892 3.481.25 

1893 732.00 

1894 704.00 

1895 1,835  00 

1896 3, "7-50 

l897 2,533.45 

1898 854.00 

1899 906.00 

1900 802 .00 

1901 1,542 .00 

1902 4,088 .00 

1903 699 .00 

1904 2,399.10 

1905 1,073.00 

1906 873.37 

1907 4.296 .05 

1908 2,294  •  60 

1909 1,171.00 

1910 828.00 

1911 728.00 

1912 1,219.25 

1913 566.09 

1914 938.60 

1915 559-50 

1916 647.10 

1917 827.54 

1918 9700 

1919 1750 

1920 18.50 

1921 10.00 

Total  of  gifts  by  classes $44,819. 15 

Trustees 2,100.00 

Faculty  and  undergraduates.  . .  .  3,019.00 
Unclassified  gifts,  through  clubs, 

etc 9,687.36 

Interest,  rebate,  etc 2,458.29 

$62,074  ■  80 

LOCAL  CLUBS  AND  THE  UNIT 

Berkshire  County. — At  the  meetings 
held  in  North  Adams  on  January  26  and 
March  2  three  dozen  large  black  percale 
aprons  were  made  for  the  Unit.  Besides 
these,  6  sweaters,  2  pairs  of  wristers,  2 
afghans,  1  muffler,  15  sewing  bags,  and  a 
large   box   of   soap   have   been   sent   by 
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Northern  Berkshire.  Southern  Berkshire 
has  sent  a  large  box  of  soap  and  medical 
supplies,  a  sweater,  a  knitted  quilt,  and  a 
pair  of  wristers.  All  our  efforts  at  present 
are  centered  on  money  raising.  We  are 
using  the  dime  system;  and  by  devoting 
February  to  the  Unit,  March  to  the  Gradu- 
ate Study  Fund,  and  April  to  the  Scholar- 
ship Fund  we  hope  to  raise  $70  for  each. 

Buffalo. — The  club  meets  the  fourth 
Saturday  of  each  month  after  its  regular 
luncheon  to  sew  for  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  On 
the  afternoon  of  the  fifteenth  of  each 
month,  it  sews  and  serves  tea,  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  are  for  the  Unit.  A  col- 
lection of  old  gold  and  silver  is  being  made. 
The  rest  of  the  sum  raised  for  the  Unit  has 
been  raised  by  begging.  The  committee 
on  work  reported  on  Feb.  1 :  54  finished 
garments;  61  knitted  garments  (hoods, 
sweaters,  scarfs);  90  garments  donated,  all 
in  perfect  condition.  The  finance  com- 
mittee reported:  amount  from  tea — $6.18; 
amount  begged — $868.82:  total — $875. 

Cleveland. — The  club  has  held  an  all- 
day  Unit  meeting  every  two  weeks  this 
winter.  These  have  been  well  attended, 
and  as  the  members  have  also  done  knit- 
ting at  home  a  great  deal  has  been  ac- 
complished. A  box  has  already  been 
shipped  containing  two  dozen  each  of  the 
following : — cotton  chemises,  cotton  waists, 
flannelette  petticoats,  flannelette  drawers, 
knitted  sweaters,  knitted  hoods;  5  pounds 
of  instantaneous  milk  chocolate;  5  com- 
fortables; 25  other  articles  of  wearing 
apparel,  making  a  total  of  1 75  articles.  We 
have  expended  $200  for  materials  used. 

On  February  15  Marjorie  Carr,  our  re- 
turning "Uniter,"  gave  us  first-hand  in- 
formation of  the  work  of  the  Unit.  We 
are  all  very  proud  of  our  representatives 
"overseas." 

Cincinnati. — The  club  has  held  two 
meetings.  Two  hundred  and  thirty-six 
dollars  has  been  given  by  girls  of  the  club 
and  has  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Alice  Wellington 
Lyman  for  the  Unit.  Our  club  member- 
ship is  only  35!  Arrangements  are  being 
made  to  do  sewing  for  the  Unit. 

Colorado. — The  club  has,  at  its 
monthly  meetings,  been  making  flannel 
petticoats  for  the  Smith  Unit.  We  have 
found  that  because  we  are  doing  this  very 


definite  piece  of  work,  the  club  members 
are  more  interested  than  they  ever  have 
been  before,  and  the  meetings  have  been 
exceptionally  well  attended.  Although 
the  club  membership  is  about  25,  we  con- 
sider an  average  attendance  of  15  very 
good.  In  addition  to  making  the  petti- 
coats we  sent  a  very  large  box  of  clothing 
to  Miss  Hague  early  in  December. 

Eastern  Connecticut. — This  year  all 
our  work  has  been  for  the  Unit.  As  the 
members  of  the  club  are  scattered  in 
several  places,  it  has  not  been  possible  to 
have  a  center  of  activities,  but  each  small 
group  has  been  busy.  The  following  sum- 
mary represents  the  work  so  far  done  by 
the  club:  6  Christmas  boxes;  14  boxes  of 
second-hand  clothing;  100  knitted  articles 
for  babies  and  children;  4  bolts  of  material 
now  being  made  into  garments.  I  n  money, 
the  club  has  sent  $77,  which  includes  sav- 
ings in  dime  banks,  some  money  from  the 
club  treasury,  and  gifts  from  friends. 

On  January  19,  the  club  had  the  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  a  most  delightful  talk  from 
Mrs.  Thayer  on  the  absorbingly  interest- 
ing work  of  the  Unit. 

Detroit  now  has  40  members  including 
those  who  are  invited  to  the  meetings  from 
Ann  Arbor  and  Toledo.  We  meet  once  a 
month  at  the  homes  of  our  members.  Mr. 
Welch  of  the  Department  of  Music  spoke 
to  us  at  a  tea  during  the  holidays.  With 
this  exception  there  have  been  no  enter- 
tainments. Our  meetings  are  devoted  to 
sewing  for  the  Unit. 

Hartford. — In  August  1917  just  after 
the  S.  C.  R.  U.  sailed  away  for  "over 
there"  the  club  began  its  work  for  the 
support  of  the  Unit  by  sending  each  mem- 
ber of  the  club  a  dime  savings  bank  ac- 
companied by  three  stanzas  in  rhyme,  in 
which  we  were  urged  to  save  our  dimes, 
"on  soda,  and  car  fare  and  such,  to  earn 
it,  or  beg  it,  it's  really  not  much!" 

Contrary  to  all  customs  of  the  club, 
the  Annual  Luncheon  was  held  as  a  first 
meeting  of  the  year  on  September  29  when 
Mrs.  Thayer  gave  us  a  delightfully  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  account  of  the  Unit 
and  its  prospective  work. 

So,  fired  with  enthusiasm  and  a  deter- 
mination to  "do  our  bit"  to  help  the  S.  C. 
R.  U.  make  good  before  the  eyes  of  the 
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world,  we  opened  our  workshop  the  fol- 
lowing week  and  have  held  an  all-day  ses- 
sion every  week  since  that  time. 

Through  the  various  methods  of  banks, 
bridge  parties,  auctions,  teas,  and  indi- 
vidual gifts  we  have  collected  $910.61. 
Out  of  this  sum  we  have  paid  our  expenses 
— $239.07 — made  a  Christmas  gift  to  the 
Unit  of  $313  and  a  St.  Patrick's  gift  of 
$350  has  just  been  forwarded. 

The  following  articles  have  been  sent: 
60  boxes  and  2  cases  of  refugee  clothing; 
170  red  Christmas  bags  tied  with  Christ- 
mas ribbons  and  cards  and  containing 
articles  of  warm  new  clothing,  toys, 
games,  and  sweets;  192  bars  of  almond 
chocolate;  1091  surgical  dressings  for  the 
Red  Cross  when  Hartford  was  conducting 
a  big  drive;  3  pairs  of  new  blankets;  16 
afghans  of  knitted  squares;  19  comfort- 
ables; 16  pairs  of  scissors;  30  sewing  bags; 
3  cases  of  food  supplies;  35  women's 
flannel  shirtwaists;  38  boys'  blouses;  43 
sateen  aprons;  57  flannel  petticoats;  70 
chemises;  and  1000  trench  candles. 

Japan. — The  Japanese  girls  of  the  three 
girls'  schools  which  have  Smith  women  in 
charge  are  full  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Unit, 
and  with  their  help  the  club  sent  a  large 
and  attractive  Christmas  box  to  Grecourt. 
Word  now  comes  from  Miss  Loomis,  the 
president  of  the  Japan  club,  that  they 
expect  to  ship  another  box  containing 
clothing  and  canned  goods  in  March. 
There  is  "neither  East  nor  West"  when 
the  Unit  is  in  question! 

Kansas  City. — We  have  held  four 
meetings  during  the  year;  there  are  50 
club  members,  more  or  less  active. 

The  successful  Alfred  Noyes  reading  of 
last  January  made  possible  the  following 
subscriptions  during  the  year:  to  Alum- 
nae Fund,  $100;  A.  F.  F.  W.,  $25;  Stu- 
dents' Aid,  $10;  Smith  Unit,  $100;  Smith 
Unit  Material,  $25;  Total,  $260. 

A  shipment  of  some  300  garments  was 
made  to  the  Smith  Unit  headquarters. 
Our  public  appearance  this  year  will  be  a 
lecture,  "Forty  Years  of  Publishing," 
by  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Ellsworth  in  March. 

New  York. — The  club  has  held  three 
meetings;  the  work  of  the  year  centering 
about  the  Unit.  The  first  meeting  was  on 
October  20  at  St.  Agatha  School. 


On  January  19  the  club  met  at  the  spa- 
cious workrooms  of  the  Unit,  165  W.  58 
St.  Mrs.  Fanny  Hastings  Plimpton  1903, 
lately  returned  from  France,  told  of  her 
meeting  with  some  of  the  members  of  the 
Unit  in  Paris  and  of  the  work  the  Unit  is 
doing. 

The  club  is  cooperating  with  the  other 
women's  colleges  in  bringing  refreshment 
and  entertainment  to  the  soldiers  at  Camp 
Upton.  Four  hostesses  and  four  or  five 
entertainers  go  down  each  time.  The 
second  Saturday  in  each  month  is  the 
Smith  club  day  at  two  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
huts.  The  entertainment  begins  at  two 
o'clock  and  lasts  for  an  hour,  first  in  one 
hut  and  then  in  the  other.  After  the 
entertainment  refreshments  consisting  of 
hot  chocolate,  cakes,  and  doughnuts  are 
served.  The  hostesses  carry  down  about 
1000  cakes  and  surely  are  a  spectacle  en 
route!  but  the  men  are  so  appreciative  that 
it  is  worth  while. 

The  annual  luncheon  was  at  the  Hotel 
McAlpin  on  March  16.  President  Neil- 
son,  Mrs.  Thayer,  Dr.  Tallant,  Ruth 
Gaines,  and  Elizabeth  Dana  were  the 
speakers  and  there  were  583  alumnae 
present — the  largest  attendance  in  the 
history  of  the  club. 

Southern  California. — The  first  fall 
meeting  was  on  September  9  at  the  home 
of  our  president,  Margaret  Gould  1912. 
With  great  enthusiasm  and  pride  we  heard 
the  latest  news  of  the  Unit  and  organized 
for  work  without  delay  by  appointing  a 
finance  committee  to  raise  funds  to  be  sent 
to  the  Unit  and  a  committee  to  raise  money 
for  the  purchasing  of  materials.  We 
voted  to  meet  on  the  second  Saturday  of 
each  month,  holding  three  consecutive 
meetings  at  the  same  house.  In  addition 
to  this  in  November  the  French  Red  Cross 
extended  to  us  the  courtesy  of  their  rooms 
and  their  power  machines  each  Saturday 
morning.  Mr.  Brunswig,  the  president 
of  this  society,  has  very  kindly  arranged 
to  send  all  supplies  to  France  with  those 
of  the  society.  They  are  delivered  directly 
to  our  Unit. 

By  January  1  we  had  raised  by  donation 
and  monthly  subscriptions  $118.65  for 
supplies.     There    are    35    boys'    flannel 
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shirts  and  25  sets  of  men's  underwear 
finished.  One  hundred  and  eight  boys' 
knickerbockers,  230  garments,  new  and 
second-hand,  for  babies  and  children  have 
been  donated  with  6  dozen  bars  of  Her- 
shey's  milk  chocolate  and  some  ivory  soap. 
Some  of  these  supplies  have  already  been 
sent. 

St.  Paul  and  Minneapolis  sent  sev- 
eral large  boxes  of  clothing,  toys,  and 
candies  to  the  Unit  in  charge  of  Miss 
Frances  Valentine  when  she  sailed  in 
November. 

The  Minneapolis  branch  has  held  six 
all-day  meetings  where  190  garments, 
underdrawers  for  girls  and  boys,  have  been 
made  and  forwarded  to  New  York.  The 
meetings  are  held  in  a  ballroom  where 
the  ten  sewing  machines  rented  or  bor- 
rowed, are  kept.  As  the  Smith  Alumnae 
are  active  in  Red  Cross  and  other  war 
work,  our  average  attendance  is  small, 
but  often  work  is  taken  home  to  be  fin- 
ished, and  several  alumnae  who  cannot 
work,  make  contributions  for  materials. 
In  our  weekly  box  we  usually  enclose 
extra  contributions  of  soap,  chocolate, 
canned  vegetables,  and  knitted  garments. 
The  girls  and  their  mothers  enter  into  this 
work  with  enthusiasm  and  enjoyment. 
In  fact,  they  prove  by  their  generosity 
that  they  feel  with  our  alumnae  president, 
that  this  is  the  "luxury  of  giving." 

Portland,  Me. — March  13  our  small 
group  sent  Miss  Hague  23  of  the  little 
black  apron-dresses  and  33  pairs  of  the 
funny  little  drawers.  Also  a  small  afghan 
one  of  the  junior  guilds  had  made  with 
great  delight  for  the  French  children. 
We  hope  to  send  a  few  more  aprons  and 
drawers  and  fine  black  shawls  in  a  few 
days.  We  have  sent  one  contribution  of 
$50  and  have  another  of  the  same  amount 
to  send.  What  we  get  above  that  amount 
we  plan  to  spend  in  yarn  at  present,  as 
many  will  knit  for  us  which  serves  two 
purposes,  that  of  getting  sweaters  made, 
and  of  arousing  general  interest  in  the 
cause.  We  have  already  spent  $2$ 
for  yarn  which  was  fairly  snapped  up. 
We  began  our  work  by  sending  an  enor- 
mous box  of  good  second-hand  clothing, 
but,  alas,  it  did  not  reach  New  York 
until  after  the  decision  to  send  over  to 


France  only  new  clothing.  A  friend  had 
given  $10  worth  of  new  underclothing  for 
children,  and  we  were  glad  to  hear  that 
had  gone  with  a  few  other  very  choice 
articles;  but  when  we  read  in  the  Quar- 
terly what  a  wise  use  was  made  of  all  the 
garments  which  could  not  be  sent  across 
we  felt  our  labor  had  not  been  in  vain. 

Rhode  Island. — "One  money-raising 
project  a  month"  has  been  our  slogan 
this  year.  The  plan,  as  set  forth  by  the 
Finance  Committee,  of  which  Edith 
Thornton  1910  is  chairman,  has  proved 
most  successful  in  raising  money  for  the 
Unit,  toward  which  all  our  energies  have 
been  turned. 

In  November  we  sold  Christmas  cards 
and  "unique  novelties"  to  all  our  friends 
from  a  Christmas  Book  which  allowed 
us  50  per  cent  of  the  profits;  in  December 
Mrs.  Blanche  Wheeler  Williams  told  an 
enthusiastic  audience  of  the  work  of  the 
Unit;  in  January,  Governor  Beeckman  of 
Rhode  Island,  who  had  just  returned  from 
the  front,  addressed  a  huge  mass  meeting 
under  the  joint  auspices  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Wellesley  and  Smith  clubs,  the 
collection  being  divided  between  the  two 
clubs  for  their  respective  Units;  Mrs. 
Thayer  also  gave  a  talk  on  the  S.C.R.U.  at 
this  meeting;  and  in  February  we  held  a 
subscription  bridge.  The  first  of  March 
we  cast  dull  care  aside,  and  entertained 
President  Neilson  at  a  supper,  where  he 
absolutely  won  every  one  of  us. 

Twice  a  month  there  have  been  work 
meetings  for  the  Unit  in  Providence,  and 
Newport  has  been  working  separately 
in  the  same  way,  as  well  as  having  Presi- 
dent Neilson  there  for  a  lecture. 

We  have  had  splendid  support  from  the 
newspapers  of  Providence.  They  have 
run  a  special  local  article  for  us,  given 
us  splendid  press  notices  for  all  our  events, 
and  the  Journal  is  now  running  a  weekly 
column  for  our  contributions  toward  the 
work  of  the  Unit. 

A  number  of  people  outside  of  the  club 
have  become  very  much  interested,  and 
have  given  generously  both  of  their  sup- 
port and  of  their  money.  A  prominent 
musical  club  in  Providence  gave  up  it9 
New  Year  tea,  and  $100  of  the  money 
usually  spent  for  that  went  to  the  Unit. 
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Altogether  we  have  raised  well  over  $1000 
— which  figure  doesn't  include  the  returns 
from  President  Neilson's  lecture  at  New- 
port, nor  the  $200  or  so  sent  by  Rhode 
Island  people  directly  to  the  Boston  office. 
And  we  haven't  stopped  yet.  There  is 
another  "money-raiser"  being  planned,  to 
take  place  in  the  near  future,  and  we  are 
continuing  our  sewing  for  the  Unit  under 
the  Supply  Committee,  which  was  in 
charge  of  Florence  Wilbur  1903,  until  she 
went  away  the  first  of  the  year,  and  now 
of  Alice  Kimball.  Incidentally,  our  very 
wide-awake  president,  who  has  inspired 
so  much  of  our  work,  is  Eleanor  Upton. 
Wisconsin. — The  club  has  33  members 


in  Milwaukee,  Madison,  LaCrosse,  and 
other  cities  throughout  the  state.  Two 
meetings  are  held  annually,  but  this  year 
the  executive  committee  decided  to  give 
the  money  usually  spent  on  the  mid- 
winter luncheon,  and  as  much  more  as 
could  be  raised,  to  the  Unit.  At  the 
present  time  the  Madison  group  has  col- 
lected $75,  and  the  Milwaukee  group  $100, 
but  the  "campaign"  is  still  on,  so  this  re- 
port must  be  incomplete. 

The  members  are  so  scattered,  and  so 
many  of  them  are  busy  all  day,  that  it  is 
difficult  to  sew  or  knit  in  groups,  but 
several  boxes  of  clothing  and  a  good  sum  of 
money  have  been  sent  by  individuals. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS  NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  July  issue 
to  your  class  secretary  by  June  8,  iqi8. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all 
items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  sub- 
mitted in  legible  form. 
1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Edwin  H.  Higbee, 
8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza  P.  Huntington, 
37  Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten,  283 
Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Wanted:  Alice  Mills'  new  address. 
Who  will  send  it?  Please  keep  the  secre- 
tary informed  of  these  changes. 

Eighty-four  will  rejoice  with  Alice 
Gladden  that  her  father  who  suffered  a 
shock  last  November  is  making  a  good  re- 
covery; his  spirit  refuses  to  be  daunted  by 
physical  disability. 

Mary  Mason  is  spending  the  winter  with 
her  sisters  at  53  Crescent  St.,  Northamp- 
ton, enjoying  the  change  of  scene  and  a 
well-earned  rest. 

Our  daughters  are  certainly  growing  up; 
for  proof  of  this  original  statement  read 
the  following  items: 

Katherine  (Jameson)  Greene's  youngest 
daughter  Helen  is  a  freshman  at  Smith, 
living  at  the  Wesley  House. 

Alida     (Mehan)     Fessenden's     second 


daughter  Anna,  191 8,  was  recently  elected 
to  the  Biological  Society. 

Martha  (Cox)  Bryant  has  announced 
the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Mary  to  Mr. 
Fessenden  S.  Blanchard  at  Cohasset  in 
January.  Through  an  oversight,  the  news 
of  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Alice  to 
Mr.  Lawrence  K.  Frank,  which  took  place 
in  New  York  City  last  April,  was  omitted 
from  this  column. 

1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 

The  class  letters  show  that  almost  all 
the  members  of  '85  are  doing  some  kind  of 
war  work  for  the  Red  Cross,  the  Smith 
Unit,  and  other  relief  agencies. 

Mary  (Aldrich)  Rich  is  "taking  a  course 
in  preparation  to  teach  blind  soldiers." 

Martha  (Crouse)  Parsons'  son  Thomas 
received  his  commission  as  Ensign  U.  S.  N. 
Feb.  1;  he  was  married  Dec.  21  in  the 
chapel  at  Annapolis  to  Janet  Blanchard 
Mowry  of  New  York. 

Ruth  Franklin  is  a  member  of  the  New- 
port War  Camp  Community  Service 
Committee,  and  also  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  of  the 
Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Jennie  (Gould)  Hopkins'  older  son  Al- 
bert has  been  at  the  Officers'  Training 
Camp  at  Camp  Lewis,  American  Lake, 
Wash.,  since  Jan.  5. 

Mary  (Knox)  Buchwalter  is  a  member 
of  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Wo- 
man's Council  of  National  Defense  in 
Cincinnati.  She  has  a  brother  in  the 
camouflage  section  "somewhere  in 
France." 

Clara  (MacFarland)  Hobbs'  son  Harold 
is  engaged  in  Y.  M.  C.  A.  war  work;  her 
daughter  Helen's  husband  is  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  in  Washington. 

Anna  (Mead)  Lee's  second  son,  Stephen, 
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is  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  with  the  rating  of 
Machinist's  Mate,  First  Class. 

Clara  (Stetson)  Clark's  son  Franklin, 
Amherst  1916,  has  been  commissioned  as 
Ensign  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R.  Flying  Corps 
and  is  doing  overseas  service. 

Nellie  (Packard)  Webb  ex-1885  has 
done  some  speaking  for  the  War  Work 
Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  is  a  mem- 
ber of  the  New  Jersey  State  Library  War 
Committee. 

1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Annie  (Russell)  Marble,  president  of 
the  Worcester  Woman's  Club,  has  organ- 
ized the  first  "Little  Mothers'  League"  in 
Massachusetts. 

Helen  (Kyle)  Piatt  returned  last  De- 
cember from  China. 

Mary  Eastman  is  in  California  for  a 
brief  stay. 

Rev.  Henry  L.  Foote,  husband  of  Har- 
riet (Risley)  Foote,  died  in  Marblehead  last 
January. 

Mary  (Stebbins)  Atwater  is  spending 
the  winter  in  the  South. 

Bertha  (Ray)  Harriman  and  Adele 
Allen  were  present  at  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil meeting  in  February.  Leona  May 
Peirce  was  not  present  as  she  went  to  say 
good-bye  to  her  brother,  President  Peirce 
of  Kenyon  College,  who  sailed  for  France 
in  charge  of  the  Lake  Division  of  the 
Red  Cross. 

1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Belle  (Clark)  Powell  is  doing  some  work 
in  connection  with  the  Council  of  National 
Defense  in  Chicago. 

Carrie  Crew  is  living  at  the  John  Wool- 
man  Cottage,  Mt.  Holly,  N.  J.,  where  she 
is  acting  as  hostess.  It  is  intended  to  have 
the  place  a  center  of  social  service  and 
so  carry  out  the  spirit  of  John  Woolman. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones'  son  David  is  in  Bos- 
ton for  a  few  months  with  his  wife,  Wini- 
fred Sewall,  Smith  1915.  He  is  taking  a 
course  at  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  in  connection  with  naval 
aviation. 

Helen  Holmes  was  recently  elected  pres- 
ident of  the  New  England  Section  of  the 
Woman's  Farm  and  Garden  Association. 
1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Henry  Hallock 
Hosford,  Crete,  Neb. 

1889 

Class    secretary — Lucy    E.    Allen,    35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 


1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele, 
478  Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

The  Christmas  class  drive  for  the  Unit 
resulted  in  going  "over  the  top,"  so  that 
we  had  our  desired  one  thousand  cabled 
and  leave  $279  toward  our  next  effort  for 
the  same  cause.  Many  members  are  doing 
zealous  work  in  their  local  clubs.  Three 
times  this  year  members  near  Boston 
have  enjoyed  lunching  together  infor- 
mally at  the  College  Club. 

Cora  H.  Coolidge  received  the  degree  of 
Litt.  D.  from  Pennsylvania  College  for 
Women  last  June. 

Emily  (Lathrop)  Calkins  is  the  repre- 
sentative of  '92  in  the  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association  which  re- 
places the  former  College  Settlements  As- 
sociation. It  is  hoped  that  as  many  '92 
people  as  possible  will  respond  to  the  ap- 
peal of  the  new  Association. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

At  this  date  our  plans  for  Reunion  are 
still  unsettled  as  they  depend  on  College 
and  Alumnae  Association  decisions  in  re- 
gard to  Commencement.  As  soon  as  we 
know  definitely  their  plans  we  will  send 
out  another  class  letter.  Meanwhile  be 
saving  up  your  money  for  the  Class  Gift. 
The  Committee  will  probably  decide  that 
the  greater  part  at  least  shall  go  to  the 
Relief  Unit. 

Nellie  (Bradbury)  Brittingham  writes 
that  she  and  Grace  (Field)  Spottiswoode 
still  have  the  shawls  they  used  in  college 
days.  They  offer  to  bring  them  back  for 
our  Reunion.  Dare  we  risk  the  fresh- 
men's smiles? 

Dr.  Florence  R.  Sabin,  of  Johns  Hop- 
kins Medical  School,  will  teach  at  the 
Vassar  Plattsburg  this  summer. 

Died. — Edith  M.  Richardson  on  Feb. 
12,  at  her  home  in  Millis,  Mass.  after  a 
year's  illness. 

In  Memoriam 

For  the  past  fifteen  years  Edith  Rich- 
ardson has  been  connected  with  the  high 
school  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  as  head  of  the 
Latin  department.  Her  breadth  of  schol- 
arship and  painstaking  thoroughness  in 
her  work  have  proved  to  be  such  a  marked 
benefit  to  the  school,  and  her  loyalty  to 
pupils  and  associates  has  so  endeared  her 
to  all,  that  the  school  feels  that  it  has  sus- 
tained a  great  loss. 

No  one  of  her  friends  can  overestimate 
the  value  of  her  friendship  to  them.  Her 
loyalty,  her  optimism,  and  her  magnanim- 
ity will  long  be  remembered.  When  illness 
came  upon  her  she  faced  it  with  the  cour- 
age and  cheerfulness  which  were  always 
so  characteristic  of  her. 

S.  M.  K. 
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Ex- 1 893 

Flora  (Farr)  Morrow  lost  her  husband 
in  December.  She  and  her  two  daughters 
expect  to  take  up  nursing  and  reconstruc- 
tion work  for  soldiers. 

Lucy   B.   Keyes'   father  died   last   fall. 
She  has  given  up  their  apartment  on  Tem- 
ple St.  and  her  temporary  address  is  346 
Maple  St.,  Springfield. 
1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden,  912 
Willett  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 
1895 

Class    secretary — Bessey    Borden,    618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
1896 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Harry  C.  Hol- 
comb,  292  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

At  the  time  of  our  Twentieth  Reunion 
there  was  a  special  fund  collected  for  use 
for  extraordinary  '96  expenses  where  other 
funds  were  not  available.  At  the  end  of 
the  Reunion  there  was  an  unexpended 
balance  in  this  fund  and,  after  consultation 
with  various  members  of  the  class  who 
had  contributed  to  this  fund,  it  was  de- 
cided to  turn  it  over  to  the  Smith  College 
Students'  Aid  Society  as  a  nucleus  for  a 
'96  Daughters'  Fund,  to  be  loaned  pri- 
marily to  daughters  of  members  of  1896. 

This  Fund  amounts  at  present  to  $130 
and  is  immediately  available  for  use  by 
any  '96  daughter  beyond  the  freshman 
class.  We  have  not  many  daughters 
ready  to  make  use  of  this  Fund,  but  as 
more  of  them  become  ready  we  shall  want 
to  increase  it,  so  that  no  daughter  will  go 
without  our  help  if  the  need  arises.  Be 
ready  to  add  to  this  Fund  in  the  near 
future  and  be  sure  that  every  daughter 
knows  that  there  is  such  a  fund  waiting 
for  her,  and  that  '96  wants  to  help  when- 
ever she  has  a  chance. 

Eva  Hills  Eastman. 

This  notice  of  the  '96  Daughters'  Fund 
should  have  been  in  the  class  letter  of  last 
November.  Think  about  it  and  do  what 
you  can.  Eva  Hills  Eastman  will  be  glad 
of  contributions. 

In  February  several  members  of  '96  liv- 
ing near  New  York  had  a  reunion.  It  was 
a  very  satisfactory  affair. 

Elizabeth    (Cutter)    Morrow  sailed   for 
France  in  February  for  a  brief  stay.    She 
planned  to  visit  the  Unit. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 
Dear  '97: — 

We  are  a  class  with  the  pleasant  habit 
of  reuning  every  year,  and  a  committee 
has  already  made  tentative  plans  for  our 
informal  luncheon  next  June.  Friday, 
June  14,  seems  to  be  the  best  day.  Read 
the  Commencement  program  and  plan  to 
be  there,  especially  you  who  live  along  the 
Connecticut  Valley.  Have  you  the  faint- 
est hope  of  being  present?    Then  drop  a 


card  to  your  secretary  without  delay.  This 
will  not  be  binding  on  you,  but  will  greatly 
help  your  committee.  (N.  B.  Pres.  Jdy 
and  Elsie  head  this  list.) 

Alas!  "Conservation"  has  crept  into 
the  Quarterly,  and  the  editor  begs  us  to 
keep  to  our  allotted  space.  It's  a  hard 
task  at  this  particular  moment,  when  a 
zealous  and  responsive  class  has  provided 
the  secretary  with  countless  items!  How- 
ever, there's  a  fresh  page  for  us  next  quar- 
ter, and  meantime  '97 's  war  work  is  being 
tabulated,  so  let  everyone  report,  please. 
Yours  loyally,  E.  E.  P. 

Edith  (Breckenridge)  Fisk  writes  of  de- 
lightful winter  weather  in  Havana,  ex- 
cept for  a  few  touches  of  severe  cold  which 
are  hard  to  bear  in  houses  with  tiled  floors, 
lofty  ceilings,  no  draperies,  rugs,  or  heat! 
She  spends  five  or  six  half-days  at  Red 
Cross  headquarters.  Splendid  work  has 
been  done  in  Cuba,  and  the  boxes  go  di- 
rectly to  France. 

Born. — To  Grace  (Brooks)  Heathman  a 
daughter,  Lillian,  on  Nov.  14.  She  is  the 
only  sister  to  three  big  brothers,  the  oldest 
of  whom  is  president  of  the  senior  class  in 
the  high  school  and  on  the  way  to  Boston 
Tech. 

New  Address. — Anna  Carhart,  214 
Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  City. 

Anna  (Casler)  Chesebrough  sends  an 
interesting  picture  of  life  in  North  Caro- 
lina during  the  zero  weather  of  the  winter. 
Improvised  sleighs  and  sleds  appeared, 
and  the  children  had  a  most  real  playtime. 
Wood  was  plenty,  and  there  was  no  serious 
food  shortage,  as  "a  primitive  section  like 
this  is  more  nearly  self-sustaining  than  the 
grown-up  world." 

Dorothy  Caverno,  reporting  the  death 
of  Mrs.  Rosseter,  writes: — "As  one  thinks 
over  the  years  from  '93  to  '97,  how  im- 
portant a  feature  the  Dewey  House  was, 
and  the  Dewey  House  was  Mrs.  Rosseter." 

Nell  (Dodge)  Scott  writes  from  Hous- 
ton, Tex.  (2016  Louisiana  St.),  where  she 
is  keeping  house  this  winter:  "If  any  of 
the  '97  girls  have  relatives  or  friends  at 
Camp  Logan  and  I  can  be  of  service  in  any 
way,  I  should  be  happy  to  have  them  tell 
me." 

Mae  (Fuller)  Curran's  husband  is  work- 
ing on  the  Commercial  Economy  Board  of 
the  Council  of  National  Defense  in  Wash- 
ington, and  her  new  address  is  3219  North- 
ampton St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md. 

Alice  (Goodwin)  Schirmer's  husband  is 
now  Capt.  Schirmer,  in  charge  of  the 
Orthopedic  Department  of  the  Base  Hos- 
pital at  Camp  Devens. 

Ruth  Huntington  is  busy  keeping  her 
home  fires  burning.  She  tells  of  the  mag- 
nificent response  of  Kentucky  to  the  call 
to  the  colors,  and  says  the  service  flag  at 
the  Hindman  School  already  shows  47 
stars. 
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Ella  (Hurtt)  Barnes  is  living  at  220 
Cathedral  Parkway,  New  York  City,  and 
reports  herself  much  improved  in  health. 

Elizabeth  (Keith)  Hyde  is  spending  the 
winter  with  Mr.  Hyde's  mother  at  79 
Beacon  St.,  Hyde  Park,  Mass. 

Genevieve  (Knapp)  McConnell  writes 
from  St.  Louis  (5152  Waterman  Av.), 
where  she  will  remain  till  the  schools  close. 
Major  McConnell  is  at  Fort  Leavenworth, 
teaching  laboratory  methods  to  about  90 
enlisted  men,  a  so-called  "intensive 
course." 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  was  seen  in 
France  by  Elsie  and  by  Dr.  Emerson. 
She  has  been  driving  an  ambulance,  has 
studied  the  treatment  of  burns  by  "am- 
brine,"  and  is  now  nursing  in  a  hopsital  at 
Cannes.  Her  husband  received  the  Croix 
Militaire  for  good  work  when  a  German 
aeroplane  attacked  the  hospital  to  which 
he  was  attached. 

Emma  (Lootz)  Erving  has  generously 
offered  the  use  of  her  office,  922  17  St., 
as  a  registration  bureau  for  '97  members 
who  may  be  in  Washington. 

Harriet  (Patch)  Woodbury  and  Flor- 
ence (White)  Talcott  met  at  Summerville, 
S.  C.  in  February.  It  is  good  to  hear  that 
Florence  is  much  improved  in  health. 

Josephine  (Sewall)  Emerson  has  spent 
three  weeks  in  Washington,  where  Major 
Emerson,  now  of  the  U.  S.  M.  R.  C,  is 
working  in  the  Department  of  Military 
Orthopedics  in  the  Surgeon-General's 
office. 

Elsie  Tallant,  once  more  at  1200  Spruce 
St.,  sends  love  to  '97,  one  and  all.  "Tell 
them  I  am  back  in  blooming  health  and 
very  happy  in  the  opportunity  for  work 
in  France  which  I  have  had."  Important 
conferences  with  college  presidents  and 
speeches  before  clubs,  classes,  academies, 
and  colleges  were  included  in  her  program 
the  first  fortnight  after  her  return. 

See  page  186  for  '97's  Council  represen- 
tation. 

Lois  (Barnard)  Vickers,  Edith  (Mc- 
Chesney)  Pennock,  Margaret  Coe,  Al- 
bertine  (Flershem)  Valentine,  Alice 
(Goodwin)  Schirmer,  and  Emma  Porter 
have  had  charge  of  sewing  for  the  Unit  in 
their  respective  cities. 

Thirteen  of  Boston  '97  met  at  the  Unit 
workroom  for  a  basket  lunch  in  February 
and  welcomed  Albertine  on  her  way  home 
from  the  Council.  Ten  days  later  nearly 
twice  as  many  gathered  at  the  College 
Club  for  a  luncheon  in  honor  of  "Dr." 
Tallant. 

Ex- 1897 

Marion  Allen  expects  to  be  at  67  Mt. 
Vernon  St.,  Boston,  after  Apr.  1. 

Born. — To  Tassel  (Singleton)  Fay  in 
February  a  son. 

1898 

Class  secretary— Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 


Owing  to  the  recent  change  of  date  and 
plans  for  Commencement,  the  definite  and 
final  details  for  our  Twentieth  Reunion 
are  not  made.  As  soon  as  possible  full 
particulars  will  be  sent  in  a  letter. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  in  November 
went  on  a  tour  through  the  middle  west 
with  Mrs.  John  R.  Mott,  vice-chairman  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Council,  and  Miss 
Cratty,  executive  of  the  National  Y.  W. 
C.  A.,  speaking  at  crowded  conventions 
every  day  and  evening  and  traveling  by 
night  in  the  interests  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
war  work.  Delegates  came  to  Pittsburgh 
from  Maryland,  Delaware,  Pennsylvania, 
and  Ohio;  to  Chicago  from  Illinois,  In- 
diana, Michigan,  Iowa,  the  Dakotas, 
Minnesota,  and  Nebraska;  and  to  Kan- 
sas City  from  Kansas,  Colorado,  Texas, 
Missouri,  Arkansas,  New  Mexico,  Nevada, 
Idaho,  Utah,  and  Arizona.  They  visited 
most  of  the  recruiting  camps  and  naval 
training  stations  on  the  way  East  and 
officiated  at  the  formal  openings  to  the 
military  authorities  at  Camp  Funston  and 
Camp  Meade.  On  December  3  and  4 
they  were  at  the  State  House  in  Boston, 
Camp  Devens,  Fitchburg,  and  finished  at 
Philadelphia  on  December  6. 

On  Feb.  27,  a  '98  luncheon  was  held  at 
the  College  Club,  Boston.  All  regretted 
that  more  members  could  not  have  been 
present. 

Louisa  Fast  is  in  Boston  serving  as  sec- 
retary of  the  Smith  Unit. 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

See  page  186  for  '99's  Council  represen- 
tation. 

Louise  (Ballou)  Bowker  has  charge  of 
the  civilian  relief  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Woonsocket,  R.  I. 

Carolyn  Boynton  has  gone  to  France  to 
engage  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  war  work. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  Rhode 
Island  Smith  Club  entertained  in  honor  of 
President  Neilson  at  a  small  tea  on  Mar.  1 
at  the  home  of  Grace  Chapin  when  Presi- 
dent Faunce,  some  of  the  faculty  of  Brown 
University,  and  other  leading  educators  of 
Providence  were  invited  to  meet  him  in- 
formally. 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  is  chairman  of  the 
Paris  committee  of  the  Smith  College  Re- 
lief Unit. 

Edith  (Ellis)  Getchell's  mother  died  in 
March. 

Dr.  James  C.  Graves,  husband  of  Elea- 
nor (Goldthwait)  Graves,  is  in  service 
abroad  with  Dr.  Goldthwait's  Hospital 
Unit.  Dr.  Goldthwait  is  Eleanor's 
brother. 

Ella  Merrill  has  been  granted  leave  from 
her  teaching  in  Brooklyn  and  sailed  about 
Feb.  22  to  take  up  canteen  work  with  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France.  She  went  over 
with  Amy  Ferris  1901. 
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Ruth  Phelps  is  teaching  French  as  well 
as  Italian  in  the  University  of  Minnesota. 

Mary  Seymour  is  spending  the  winter 
with  her  sister,  Frances  (Seymour)  Hulse 
1897,  at  her  home  in  Havana,  Cuba. 

Margaret  (Silsbee)  Wade's  husband  in- 
augurated last  June  in  Syracuse  the  War 
Chest  idea  which  has  already  been  adopted 
by  24  different  cities.  Its  object  is  to  con- 
centrate all  war  subscriptions,  to  have  one 
disbursing  agency,  and  to  prevent  solici- 
tation for  unworthy  war  schemes.  By 
means  of  a  house-to-house  canvass,  sub- 
scriptions were  obtained,  payable  monthly 
during  the  duration  of  the  war,  to  be  dis- 
pensed to  all  worthy  war  relief  objects  in 
amounts  determined  by  the  managers  of 
the  War  Chest. 

New  Addresses. — Elizabeth  S.  Beane, 
29  Mayfield  St.,  Dorchester,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Hoblit  (Louise  Bar- 
ber), 640  Stratford  Av.,  S.  Pasadena, 
Cal. 

Edith  (Hall)  Dohan  has  a  daughter, 
Ann,  born  Mar.  6. 

At  the  New  York  luncheon,  Mar.  16, 
we  had  at  the  '99  table,  Edith  Tiemann, 
Edith  Burrage,  Eloise  Santee,  Helen 
(Clark)  Leavitt,  Katherine  (Seward)  De- 
Hart,  Georgianna  (Montgomery)  Smith, 
Eugenia  (Adler)  Cohen,  Laura  (Snyder) 
Morris,  Mary  (Hoag)  Moody,  Mary  (Til- 
linghast)  Paine,  Edith  Rand,  and  Ella 
Merrill  who  will  have  sailed  for  France 
before  you  read  this. 

Ex- 1 899 

Teresa  Cloud  has  gone  to  France  for 
canteen  work  with  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

1900 

Class  secretary — Elizabeth  Fay  Whit- 
ney, 800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Rooms  for  Commencement  for  1900 
have  again  been  reserved  at  Miss  Akin's, 
26  Bedford  Ter.  at  the  usual  price  of  $5.00 
for  the  five  nights  of  Commencement  week 
or  any  fraction  thereof.  Those  wishing 
reservations  will  please  write  to  Betty 
Whitney  before  May  5,  enclosing  $5.00 
for  each  place  engaged. 

Born. — To  Fanny  (Scott)  Rumely  a 
son,  Emmett  Scott,  Feb.  15,  in  New  York 
City. 

Bertha  (Groesbeck)  Haskell,  as  coun- 
cillor of  the  Rochester  Smith  Club,  at- 
tended the  mid-winter  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Council  in  Northampton.  Dr. 
Haskell,  Bertha's  husband,  is  a  member 
of  the  Rochester  Base  Hospital  Unit  and 
expects  to  sail  for  France  in  the  near 
future. 

Edith  Sheldon  writes  the  following  in- 
teresting account  of  her  work  as  executive 
secretary  of  the  Philadelphia  Bureau  of 
Boarding  Houses  for  Girls  and  Women: — 

I  have  been  working  with  this  Bureau 
since  last  February  but  am  now  in  charge 


of  it  with  one  (paid)  assistant  and  five 
volunteer  workers  as  office  investigation 
helpers,  and  as  soon  as  we  move  into 
larger  quarters  I  am  to  have  an  employed 
office  secretary.  Last  February  (19 17) 
we  had  30  applications  for  accommoda- 
tions and  in  November  we  received  1 12 
such  applications,  including  girls  and 
women  from  Vancouver,  California,  Mid- 
dle West,  Maine,  Massachusetts,  Connec- 
ticut, New  York,  Georgia,  and  from  China, 
Hungary,  Austria,  Italy,  France,  and 
England.  We  have  over  36  cooperating 
organizations — social,  educational,  indus- 
trial. On  our  list  of  registered  houses  we 
have  173  to  date.  That  means  constant 
re-investigation  to  keep  things  straight,  as 
you  may  imagine. 

The  Bureau  is  doing  real  war  work 
among  the  girls  and  women  who  are  flock- 
ing to  the  city  for  employment  and  to 
visit  their  army  and  navy  relatives  in  the 
neighborhood.  Then  we  are  helping  the 
families  of  those  gone  to  war  to  keep  their 
homes,  by  sending  them  roomers  or  board- 
ers. A  month  ago  one  little  woman  with 
four  youngsters  came  to  see  me  in  despera- 
tion. If  something  couldn't  be  done  she 
would  have  to  place  out  her  children  and 
go  to  work  herself  as  a  domestic.  Her 
home  was  in  an  excellent  neighborhood, 
convenient  to  cars,  and  for  girls  em- 
ployed at  the  Navy  Yard  as  well.  I  saw 
possibilities  .  .  .  and  inside  of  two 
weeks  she  had  her  house  full  and  an  income 
sufficient  to  keep  her  going.     .     .     . 

You  may  wonder  how  we  are  sup- 
ported— merely  by  voluntary  contribu- 
tions. .  .  ,  Patriotic  service  is  our 
slogan. 

If  by  chance  you  or  any  other  Smithites 
should  happen  along  in  Philadelphia,  drop 
in.  Our  address  is  206-207  Otis  Building, 
1 6th  and  Samson  Sts.  ...  If  you 
know  of  any  people  coming  to  Philadel- 
phia and  in  need  of  accommodations  let 
them  communicate  with  me  and  I  will  do 
my  level  best. 

Hurrah  for  the  Smith  Unit!     .     .     . 
1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55 
White  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

We  hope  some  of  you  can  get  back  for 
Commencement.  We  shall  plan  an  in- 
formal luncheon  on  Friday,  June  14. 
Write  Edith  Burbank  as  soon  as  possible 
if  you  want  rooms. 

Marian  Billings  is  chairman  of  the  Hat- 
field auxiliary  of  the  Red  Cross  and  is  also 
a  member  of  the  committee  to  raise  funds 
and  secure  outfits  for  all  enlisted  and 
drafted  Hatfield  men. 

Miriam  Birdseye  is  connected  with  the 
Women's  Section  of  the  Office  of  Exten- 
sion Work,  North  and  West,  States  Re- 
lation Service. 

Mrs.  C.  G.  Bartter  (Frances  Buffington), 
Box  655,  Manila,  P.  I. 
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Louise  Dillon,  Ellen  Emerson,  and  Mi- 
riam Titcomb  attended  the  Alumnae 
Council  as  delegates.  May  Lewis  and 
Ruth  Gaines  were  in  town  for  a  Smith 
Unit  meeting;  result  a  class  luncheon  of 
eight  at  Boyden's,  Edith  Burbank,  Agnes 
(Childs)  Hinckley,  and  Elizabeth  (Mc- 
Grew)  Kimball  being  the  others  present. 

Louise  Dillon  and  Helen  Stratton  were 
on  the  reception  committee  at  the  mid- 
winter meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Suf- 
frage Association  held  in  Fitchburg. 
Agnes  (Childs)  Hinckley  attended  as  a 
delegate  from  her  district.  Helen  Stratton 
is  putting  in  her  extra  time  chaperoning 
high  school  students  to  dances  at  Ayer. 

Antoinette  Putman-Cramer  is  in  Wash- 
ington with  an  office  in  the  National  De- 
fense Building.  Maude  Miner  is  in  Wash- 
ington too. 

"Omelet  and  Oatmealia"  of  Tenth  Re- 
union fame  was  given  at  the  Congressional 
Club  in  Washington  on  Mar.  15.  Ona 
(Winants)  Borland  writes  of  going  to  a 
lecture  on  war  cooking,  liberty  kitchens, 
and  so  forth,  and  finding  Miriam  Birdseye 
the  lecturer. 

Ruth  Gaines  was  one  of  the  speakers  at 
the  New  York  Smith  Club  luncheon,  Sat- 
urday, Mar.  16. 

Emma  Durkee  was  one  of  the  hostesses 
at  Camp  Upton  on  Smith  Day,  which  is 
held  the  second  Saturday  of  each  month. 
You  will  have  some  idea  of  the  work  in- 
volved when  you  hear  that  she  helped  to 
provide  64  fruit  cakes. 

Caroline  Arms  is  studying  canteen  work 
at  the  National  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  New  York 
City. 

Mary  Coggeshall  is  continuing  her  work 
as  interior  decorator  and  Mary  Curtis  as 
teacher. 

Clara  Schauffler,  who  has  charge  of  the 
cooking  and  sewing  in  the  Bloomfield 
schools,  is  working  hard  for  a  perfect  score 
in  the  Junior  Red  Cross  drive.  Her  school 
children  are  much  interested  in  sewing  for 
the  Red  Cross. 

Alice  and  Louisa  Kimball  are  both  liv- 
ing at  home  at  260  W.  76  St.,  New  York 
City.  The  latter  is  a  visitor  in  the  York- 
ville  district  of  the  Charity  Organization 
Society. 

Florence  Reeves  ex-1901,  103  Clermont 
Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 

Annie  (Buffum)  Williams,  Helen  (Shoe- 
maker) Elmer,  Julia  (Bolster)  Ferris, 
Elizabeth  (Sherman)  Dixon,  Grace  (Lar- 
month)  Snow,  Rosa  (Smith)  Bull  are  busy 
housekeepers  who  yet  find  time  to  help 
with  the  Red  Cross  work. 

Felice  Bowns  ex-1901  has  taken  the 
course  in  repairing  automobiles,  and  is  now 
studying  stenography  and  typewriting. 

Ethyl  Bradley,  who  is  president  of  the 
Smith  club  in  Gloucester,  was  present  at 
the  luncheon  as  was  Hannah  (Johnson) 
Stoddard  who  has  been   instrumental 


in  starting   a  new  school   in    Bridgeport, 
Conn. 

Amy  Ferris,  who  left  New  York  in  Feb- 
ruary to  do  canteen  work  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.,  has  arrived  in  Paris.  Address,  12 
rue  dAguesseau,  Paris,  France. 

Eleanor  (Hotchkiss)  Potter  is  head  of  the 
shipping  department  in  Buffalo  for  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Married. — Ethel  de  Long  to  Mr. 
Luigi  Zande,  superintendent  of  Pine 
Mountain.  She  writes  that  she  will  con- 
tinue her  work  in  the  mountains. 

1901  if  you  are  interested  in  reading  this 
part  of  the  Quarterly  please  send  news 
items  about  yourself,  your  interests,  your 
war  work,  your  children,  and  your  friends 
to  Edith  S.  Tilden,  55  White  St.,  Milton, 
Mass. 

Ex-1901 

Julia   Wood    has   just   written    a    play 
based  on  the  intricacies  of  Latin  Grammar. 
It  is  especially  adapted  to  high  school  girls. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Eda  (Bruna)  Fallows  writes  that  she  is 
not  East  as  reported,  but  that  she,  with 
her  two  little  daughters  and  mother,  is 
settled  at  Three  Oaks,  Saratoga,  Cal.  and 
likely  to  remain  there  for  some  time.  The 
climate  is  wonderful  and  she  has  never 
liked  any  place  so  much.  Capt.  Fallows 
is  at  Ft.  Monroe  now  before  going  over. 
He  is  taking  a  special  course  of  instruction 
in  the  heavy  artillery. 

Carol  Childs  is  now  nursing  in  a  naval 
hospital.  Her  address  is  66  Kay  St.,  New- 
port, R.  I. 

Ruth  French  has  accepted  a  clerical  po- 
sition in  the  Intelligence  Department  of 
the  War  College.  Her  address  is  College 
Women's  Club,  1822  I  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington. 

Mary  Glover  lost  her  father  last  April. 
Since  then  she  has  been  working  for  the 
concern  he  was  with  (Hersey  Mfg.  Co.) 
as  assistant  in  his  office.  She  does  clerical 
work,  takes  charge  of  the  office  when  Mr. 
Smith,  who  took  her  father's  place,  is  off 
traveling — as  he  is  three-quarters  of  the 
time.  When  in  Boston  Mary  would  be 
glad  to  have  1902  drop  in  to  see  her  at  her 
office,  714  Tremont  Temple. 
1903 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Fuller,  366 
Whalley  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Purtill)  Stapleton 
a  son,  John  Francis,  2nd,  on  June  23,  1915, 
and  a  daughter,  Frances,  on  Nov.  3,  1917. 

Engaged. — Laura  Post  to  Stephen  Alec 
Breed,  M.  I.  T. 

Changes  of  Address. — Mrs.  H.  W. 
Geromanos  (L.  Alice  Bradley),  Hotel  Bel- 
levue,  Washington,  D.  C,  for  the  winter 
of  1917-18.  Mr.  Geromanos  is  with  the 
Federal  Board  for  Vocational  Education, 
War  Training  Department. 
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Mrs.  Henry  H.  Suter  (Anna  Marsh), 
Bloomfield  Av.,  Caldwell,  N.  J. 

Annie  May  Murray:  permanent  ad- 
dress, Hilltop,  Tenafly,  N.  J.;  winter  1917 
-18,  Jefferson  Barracks,  Mo. 

Mrs.  Grenville  N.  Willis  (Florence  Rip- 
ley), 25  Pollock  Av.,  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

Annie  D.  Tuttle:  permanent  address 
unchanged;  winter  1917-18,  920  Madison 
St.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Tully  (Susan  Pratt  Ken- 
nedy): premanent  address  unchanged; 
winter  1917-18,  33  Prospect  Park  West, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.  Mr.  Tully  is  now  sta- 
tioned at  Washington  in  the  industrial 
service  section,  and  has  been  given  a  com- 
mission as  major  in  the  Ordnance  Reserve 
Corps. 

Marie  (Lockhart)  Merry  is  second  vice- 
president  and  chairman  of  the  house  com- 
mittee of  the  College  Club  of  Buffalo. 

Beulah  (Johnson)  Parker  is  secretary  of 
the  Smith  College  Relief  Group  [toassist  the 
Unit]  of  Portland,  Me.,  which  was  organ- 
ized at  her  home  in  January. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Engaged. — Florence  Snow  to  Lieut. 
Clifford  Bateman  Ballard  U.  S.  R.,  339th 
Inf.,  stationed  at  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.  Lieut.  Ballard  is  a  graduate 
of  Amherst  and  received  his  commission 
at  the  Fort  Sheridan,  111.  (XT.  C. 

Born. — To  Leslie  (Chapin)  Townsend 
a  son  Charles,  Jr.,  Oct.  191 7. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Hal  Birchby 
(Mary  Turner),  540  S.  Marengo  Av.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Elizabeth  R.  Jackson,  1101  Washington 
St.,  Wilmington,  Del. 

Bess  (Barnard)  Stewart's  husband  is 
Lieut. -Col.  in  acting  command  of  the 
Springfield  Armory. 

Ex- 1 904 

Engaged. — Jeannie  Jenkins  to  Harry 
Clemons,  professor  of  English  and  libra- 
rian at  the  University  of  Nanking,  China. 
Mr.  Clemons  was  formerly  in  the  English 
department  and  reference  librarian  at 
Princeton. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Harry  Specht 
(Daisy  Gamage),  276  Riverside  Dr.,  New 
York  City. 

Mrs.    Galen    Harris     (Winifred    Lom- 
bard), 8  Pryer  Lane,  Larchmont,  N.  Y. 
1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

An  enthusiastic  group  of  1905'ers  got 
together  for  luncheon  at  the  Alumnae 
House  in  Northampton  during  the  meet- 
ings of  the  Alumnae  Council  in  February. 
Those  present  were  Hannah  Billings, 
Grace  Clapp,  Clara  Davidson,  Mabel 
(Chick)  Foss,  Helen  Gross,  Emma  Hirth, 
Alice  (Curtis)  Mansfield,  Helen  Norwell, 
Grace    (Smucker)    Schenck,    and    Helen 


Wright.  (Think  of  having  four  members 
of  1905  on  the  faculty  or  administrative 
staff  of  Smith!) 

Florence  (Fisher)  Jackson  and  her  hus- 
band have  taken  a  baby,  a  little  boy  about 
three  months  old,  with  the  expectation  of 
adopting  him  in  a  few  years.  The  baby's 
name  is  to  be  Richard  Anthony  Jackson. 

Susie  (Starr)  Kelso  has  a  daughter, 
Shirley,  born  Nov.  19,  1917.  She  is  Sue's 
fourth  daughter. 

Edna  (Capen)  Lapham  has  a  fourth 
child,  a  daughter,  Jean,  born  Feb.  5.  Her 
husband  is  a  captain  in  the  U.  S.  R.  and  is 
attached  to  a  command  at  Camp  Travis, 
Tex. 

1905  has  charge  of  the  work  at  the  Bos- 
ton workroom  of  the  Smith  College  Relief 
Unit  on  Fridays.  Alice  (Curtis)  Mans- 
field is  monitor  of  the  day  and  has  won  the 
highest  praise  for  her  faithful  and  efficient 
work  there. 

Helen  Clarke  is  busy  making  surgical 
dressings,  knitting,  and  sending  off  pack- 
ages to  her  brother  who  has  been  in  France 
since  last  September  and  to  her  sister  who 
is  also  over  there  engaged  in  infant  welfare 
work. 

Emma  Hirth  is  carrying  her  Intercol- 
legiate Bureau  of  Occupations  job  on  a 
half-time  schedule  for  the  next  few  months 
and  is  spending  the  other  half  organizing 
an  Educational  Clearing  House  for  the 
Council  of  Women's  Organizations  of  New 
York  City.  She  spoke  about  "Opportu- 
nities for  Women  in  War  Work  "  before  the 
Syracuse  University  alumnae  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  Mar.  9.  (Will  the  members  of 
1905  please  send  in  notes  about  themselves 
to  the  secretary,  so  that  she  need  not  insert 
too  frequent  notes  about  herself.  She  sets 
you  a  good  example  and  this  warning  is  to 
protect  you!) 

Florence  (Bragg)  Paine's  fourth  child, 
her  third  boy,  Leonard,  was  born  June  16, 
1917. 

Helen  Dill,  who  was  married  to  Mr. 
Daniel  Heald  on  Sept.  4,  1916,  is  living  at 
182  Park  Av.,  Orange,  N.  J.  She  is  taking 
the  three  months'  course  in  farming  at  the 
State  Agricultural  College  at  Farmingdale, 
L.  I. 

Alice  Ober  is  busy  knitting  for  two 
brothers  who  are  in  France. 

Mrs.  Archibald  Stevenson  (Katherine 
de  la  Vergne)  has  moved  to  156  E.  79  St., 
New  York  City.  She  spent  five  months 
in  the  Canadian  Rockies  last  summer  and 
had  her  two  children  with  her. 

Dagmar  (Megie)  Ross  is  instructor  in 
surgical  dressings  in  Boonton,  N.  J.  She  is 
also  managing  her  own  war  garden  and  is 
a  member  of  the  mayor's  committee. 

Adeline  Jackson  is  working  for  the  Red 
Cross  in  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

At  the  1905  table  at  the  annual  lunch- 
eon of  the  Smith  College  Club  of  New 
York  were  Ella   (Burnham)   May,  Char- 
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lotte  (Chase)  Fairley,  Adeline  Jackson, 
Joan  (Brumley)  Cooper,  Helen  (Dill) 
Heald,  Florence  (Bragg)  Paine,  Dagmar 
(Megie)  Ross,  Katherine  (de  la  Vergne) 
Stevenson,  Alice  Ober,  and  Emma  Hirth. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Earl  H.  Barber, 
19  Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Edith  (Moore)  Atwood  a 
son,  Henry  Moore,  Nov.  21,  1917. 

Married. — Betty  Amerman  to  Ferdi- 
nand Wead  Haasis  on  Feb.  23  at  Fall 
River,  Mass. 

Ethel  Hammond  spent  a  part  of  Feb- 
ruary in  South  Orange  with  Helen  Pome- 
roy. 

Catharine  Mitchell  and  her  mother  were 
at  Bretton  Inn,  Ormond,  Fla.,  for  Feb- 
ruary, forced  there,  so  Catharine  says,  by 
lack  of  coal. 

Gladys  Pierce  has  been  reported  teach- 
ing in  Newark,  N.  J.  Wanted,  confirma- 
tion and  address. 

Born. — To   Lulu    (Merrick)    Bailey  of 
Tonopah,    Nev.,    a    daughter,    Katherine 
Anne,  on  Dec.  28,  1917. 
1907 

Class  secretary — Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  secretary  (for  ex-member  rec- 
ords)— Mrs.  F.  A.  Pemberton,  10  Liver- 
more  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Eloise  James  Turner  has  a  second  son, 
Allen  James,  born  July  23,  1917. 

Florence  Jackson  Latham  has  a  son, 
Rex  K.,  Jr.,  born  September  16,  1917. 
Major  Latham  is  assistant  superintendent 
of  the  Wentworth  Military  Academy 
which  has  300  boys  enrolled. 

Died. — Bernard  Capen,  the  husband  of 
Elizabeth  (Greene)  Capen,  Mar.  15. 

John  Lindsay  Collins,  second  son  of 
Edna  (Lindsay)  Collins,  Sept.  29,  1917, 
aged  two  years  and  five  months. 

Ruth  Hayden  Nagle  is  living  at  the 
Harriman  Farm,  Groton,  Mass.  to  be 
near  her  husband  who  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Devens,  Ayer,  Mass.  She  is  help- 
ing at  the  A.  C.  A.  hostess  house,  and  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  hostess  house  also. 

Can  anyone  give  the  address  of  Mrs. 
E.  L.  Ford  (Mary  Campbell)? 

Won't  you  all  send  the  secretary  an  ac- 
count of  what  war  work  you  are  doing  and 
a  record  of  all  husbands  and  brothers  in 
the  service? 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

The  secretary  needs  the  addresses  of  the 
following  in  order  to  reach  them  with  re- 
union notices:  Olga  Smith,  Carol  Brad- 
ley, Josephine  Dillon,  Eloise  Haven,  Flor- 
ence Hull. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Arthur  P.  Hos- 
ford  (Amy  French),  180  Pond  St.,  Natick, 
Mass. 


Mrs.  S.  Frederic  Monroe  (Edith  James), 
171 1  Oak  Hill  Av.,  Youngstown,  O. 

Mrs.  M.  Dison  Griffith  (Grace  Kellogg), 
3008  Sixth  Av.,  College  Hill,  Beaver  Falls, 
Pa. 

Mrs.  Ernest  W.  Pierce  (Elsie  Riker),  77 
Barnes  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Mrs.  Edwin  A.  Seipp  (Ella  Uihlein  ex- 
1908),  2340  Lincoln  Park  West,  Chicago, 
111. 

Born. — To  Emily  (Copp)  Burrows  a 
son,  Belton  Allyn,  in  March. 

To  Margaret  (Edwards)  Agnew  a  third 
son,  David  Edwards  A.,  Jan.  10. 

To  Gertrude  (McMahon)  McCarthy  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  Jan.  3. 

To  Grace  (O'Connell)  de  Fries  a  son, 
John  Arnold,  Nov.  19,  1917. 

To  Bess  (Parker)  Mersereau  a  third  son, 
David  McGregor,  Jan.  9. 

To  Florence  (Prince)  Street  a  second 
son  and  third  child,  Abbot  Prince,  July 
28,  1917. 

To  Elsie  (Riker)  Pierce  a  second  daugh- 
ter, Martha,  spring  of  1917. 

Ex-1908. — To  Angela  (Crispin)  Ship- 
man  a  third  son,  Thayer  Crispin,  May  19, 
1917. 

To  Florence  (Haws)  Strobridge  a  second 
son,  George  Haws,  Feb.  15,  at  Riverton, 
N.J. 

Edith  Holman  is  in  the  insurance  busi- 
ness. 

Dora  Murdock  is  studying  interior  dec- 
orating. 

Edna  (Schell)  Witherbee  is  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  their  hostess  rooms  at  48 
Boylston  St.,  Boston. 

Edith  (Sinclair)  Miller's  husband  is 
comptroller  of  the  foreign  Red  Cross.  He 
has  been  located  in  Paris  since  Aug.   1, 

I9I7- 

Katharine  D.  Hinman  is  librarian  of  the 
Free  Public  Library,  Bernardsville,  N.  J. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Jean  Alexander  to  Frank 
M.   Orndorff  of   Delavan,    111. 

Marjorie  Carr  to  Capt.  Robert  H.  Jami- 
son, Brigade  Staff  62nd  Field  Artillery. 

Margaret  Greenhalgh  to  Robie  Lloyd 
Cone  of  Toledo,  O. 

Olive  Hubbard  to  Sgt.  Harold  D.  Hal- 
lock,  Camp  Upton,  Yaphank,  L.  I. 

Married. — Vivien  Forbes  to  George  J. 
Schmucki  on  Dec.  22,  191 7.  Address,  807 
University  Av.,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Louise  French  to  John  Buckley  on  Apr. 
14,  1917.  Address,  3914  Fifth  Av.,  Al- 
toona,  Pa. 

Anna  McCarthy  to  William  C.  Hunt  on 
Nov.  4,  191s-  Address,  803  S.  16  St., 
Newark,  N.  Y. 

Grace  Seiler  to  Frank  C.  Stroh  on  June 
19,  1917.  Address,  1200  Race  St.,  Sun- 
bury,  Pa. 

Margaret  Tuthill  to  Frank  Venning  on 
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Sept.  8,  19 1 7.  Mr.  Venning  is  in  France 
with  a  Mechanical  Repair  Shop  Unit  for 
the  duration  of  the  war. 

Born. — To  Agnes  (Dunn)  Cavanaugh  a 
son,  Thomas  Edward,  on  Jan.  17. 

To  Fanny  (Fiske)  Eaton  a  son,  John 
Fiske,  on  Jan.  5,  1917. 

To  Margaret  (Flannery)  Lauritzen  a 
son,  John  Ronnow,  on  Mar.  28,  1917. 

To  Olive  (Fobes)  Tilton  a  second  child, 
Harriet  Fobes,  on  Mar.  19. 

To  Harriet  (Gilbert)  Davis  a  second 
child,  Amy  Elizabeth,  on  June  24,  1917. 

To  Louise  (Hennion)  Fisher  a  second 
son,  John  Hennion,  on  Nov.  4,  191 7. 

To  Dora  (Homer)  Whorf  a  daughter, 
Elizabeth,  on  Jan.  29. 

To  Catherine  (Home)  Burns  a  third 
child,  Cathleen,  on  Jan.  26. 

To  Frances  (Mills)  Cox  a  son,  Rogers 
Milton,  on  Oct.  3,  1917. 

To  Elsie  (Mitchell)  Martsolf  a  daughter, 
Ruth  Mitchell,  on  Mar.  10,  1917. 

To  Louise  (Putnam)  Lee  a  son,  Putnam, 
on  July  22,  1916  and  a  second  child,  Da- 
maris  Day,  on  Aug.  18,  1917. 
NTo  Evelyn  (Smith)  Trask  a  third  child, 
Robert  Palmer,  Jr.,  on  Mar.  1. 

To  Grace  (Steiner)  Lindsay  a  daughter, 
Mary  Elinor,  on  Sept.  28,  1917. 

To  Phoebe  (Struble)  Dalrymple  a 
fourth  child,  Nancy,  on  July  26,  1917. 

To  Myra  (Thornburg)  Evans  a  second 
child,  Cadwallader,  3rd,  on  Oct.  18,  1917. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  William  T. 
Steinsieck  (Carol  Anderson),  204  Langley 
Rd.,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

Mrs.  J.  Sterling  Deans,  Jr.  (Harriet 
Byers),  2242  Cathedral  Av.,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Mrs.  Melsom  S.  Tuttle  (RutlfDietrich), 
Vernon,  British  Columbia. 

Marjorie  K.  Eddy,  528  Ostrom  Av., 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

fe  Louise  Elmendorf,  1124  Broad  St., 
Newark,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Max  Lauritzen  (Margaret  Flan- 
nery), 2315  Newton  Av.  S.,  Minneapolis, 
Minn. 

Mrs.  Ray  Pettengill  (Rachel  Little),  60 
Martin  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Mrs.  James  P.  Smith  (Helen  Harris), 
285  Union  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Douglas  Macduff  (Percy  Herrick), 
120  Requa  St.,  Peekskill,  N.  Y. 
I?-  Mrs.  Ernest  Towle  van  Zandt  (Florence 
Lytle),  248  W.  102  St.,  New  York  City. 
The  address  was  incorrectly  given  in  the 
February  Quarterly. 

Elizabeth  Moseley,  11  Colonial  Rd., 
Brighton,  Mass. 

Grace  Spofford,  1203  N.  Charles  St., 
Baltimore,  Md. 

Mrs.  Kenneth  May  (Frances  Stevens), 
1586  Woburn  St.,  West  Medford,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Boyd  Nixon  (Josephine  Whitney), 
1900  E.  84  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Walter  Hildebrant  (Winifred  Wil- 


liams),  Franklin    St.,   Englewood,   N.   J. 
after  May  1. 

Bertha  Goldthwaite  is  head  worker, 
East  End  Union,  7  Burleigh  St.,  Cam- 
bridge, a  settlement  in  a  foreign-speaking 
district. 

Eleanor  (Linton)  Clark  is  instructor  in 
physiology  in  the  University  of  Missouri. 

Mary  Stevenson  is  teaching  physical 
training  at  Miss  Hall's  School,  Pittsfield, 
Mass. 

1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  88 
Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  C.  Decker  to 
Robert  F.  MacAdams. 

Married. — Anita  M.  Burleigh  to  Al- 
bert R.  Blanchard  on  Nov.  24,  1917.  Ad- 
dress, 121  Gordon  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Caroline  S.  Burne  to  Lieut.  George 
Samuel  Gillespie  on  Nov.  14,  1917.  Ad- 
dress for  1917-1918,  46  Jackson  St.,  Cape 
May,  N.  J.  At  present  Lieut.  Gillespie  is 
officer  in  charge  of  the  Naval  Air  Station 
at  Cape  May. 

Elizabeth  H.  Jackson  to  Allen  H. 
Thuerer  on  June  9,  1917.  Address,  788 
Lawrence  St.,  Appleton,  Wis.  Mr. 
Thuerer  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of 
army  blankets  and  yarn. 

Mary  B.  Lyons  to  Dr.  Bernard  W. 
Carey  on  Sept.  19,  1917.  Address,  24 
Hartwell  St.,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Margaret  A.  Means  to  Charles  Thomas 
Payne  on  Sept.  8,  19 17.  Address,  144  E. 
40  St.,  New  York  City.  "  My  husband  is  a 
lawyer,  a  member  of  the  firm  of  Winthrop 
and  Stimson  and  a  Yale  man.  We  live  at 
Litchfield,  Conn,  in  the  summer." 

Nellie  W.  Nowlan  to  Alvin  Francis 
Record  on  July  17,  1917  at  Portland,  Me., 
Address,  Livermore  Falls,  Me. 

JeanR.O'Donnel  to  William  S.Jackson, 
Jr.  on  Mar.  20.  Address,  Colorado  Springs, 
Col. 

Helen  N.  Rees  to  Ernest  Chapin  Par- 
shall  on  Feb.  16.  Address,  330  W.  9  St., 
Erie,  Pa. 

Esther  Ann  Smith  to  Henry  P.  Wherry 
on  Mar.  16. 

Ardra  Soule  to  Leon  Oliver  Wavle  on 
July  9,  1917.  Address  for  1917-1918, 
1241  Penn  St.,  Denver,  Col. 

Mary  West  to  Howard  Harlan  Thorne 
on  Oct.  2,  1917.    Address,  Winona,  Minn. 

Marion  E.  Wilmot  to  John  Scott  Burns 
on  Aug.  23,  1917.  "My  husband  is  a 
member  of  the  91st  Div.  of  the  National 
Army,  training  at  Camp  Lewis  and  ex- 
pecting to  leave  in  February  for  France." 
Address,  134  Summit  Av.,  Redlands,  Cal. 

Born. — To  Ethel  (Ayers)  Spencer  a 
daughter,  Evelyn,  on  June  9,  1917. 

To  Ruth  (Baldwin)  Snyder  a  son,  Allen 
Lane,  Jr.,  on  Oct.  5,  1917.  New  address, 
120  Lanfair  Rd.,  Ardmore,  Pa. 

To  Marcia  (Beebe)  Flannery  a  son, 
Henry  Beebe,  on  June  28,  1917. 
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To  Alice  (Brockway)  Mergendahl  a 
daughter,  Marguerite,  on  June  24,  1917. 

To  Kathleen  (Cockle)  Seaton  a  son, 
Ross  Petrie,  Jr.,  on  Nov.  7,  1917. 

To  Virginia  (Craven)  Lupton  a  son, 
John  Mather,  2nd,  on  Mar.  1,  1917. 
"  Busy  keeping  four  adoring  sisters  from 
spoiling  the  only  boy." 

To  Elizabeth  (Davidson)  Erwin  a 
daughter,  Elizabeth  Burleigh,  on  Aug.  26, 
19 1 7.  Address,  87  Lindey  Av.,  Jersey 
City,  N.  J. 

To  Dorothy  (Fairbanks)  Nelson  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Louise,  on  July  21,  1917. 

To  Sonah  (Frank)  McMillen  a  daughter, 
Rosemary  Elizabeth,  on  Apr.  29,  1917. 

To  Josephine  (Frawley)  Yantis  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Ann,  on  July  12,  1917. 

To  Elsie  (Hastings)  Bartlett  a  daughter, 
Rosamond,  on  May  27,  1916. 

To  Florence  (Hopwood)  Judd  a  daugh- 
ter, Virginia  Lee,  on  Oct.  12,  1917.  "We 
are  spending  the  winter  at  our  home  here 
(Belleair  Heights,  Fla.)  and  Mr.  Judd  is 
waiting  to  be  called  for  the  army  as  he 
was  in  the  first  draft.  I  do  Red  Cross 
work  several  mornings  a  week  at  the 
Belleview  Hotel,  but  the  babies  keep  me 
pretty  busy." 

To  Helen  (Jeffers)  Goodrich  a  son, 
James  Clinton,  on  Feb.  17. 

To  Annis  (Kendall)  Stearns  a  son,  Mal- 
colm, Jr.,  on  Oct.  28,  1917.  "What  news 
could  there  be  — three  babies  under  three 
years  speak  for  themselves.  Knitting  and 
planning  meals  are  our  only  war  activities." 

To  Celia  (Kimball)  Breed  a  son,  John 
Brewster,  on  June  3,  1917. 

To  Laura  (Legate)  Ware  a  son,  Philip 
Cunningham,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  26.  "Mr.  Ware 
is  in  the  service — a  lieutenant  in  the  Navy 
since  the  outbreak  of  the  war." 

To  Ruth  (Leighton)  Hansen  a  son, 
James  Christian,  on  July  9,  1917. 

To  Louise  (Marden)  Wild  a  daughter, 
Jean,  on  July  17,  1917. 

To  Irma  (Miller)  Dyer  a  daughter, 
Mary,  on  Sept.  7,  1917.  "Mr.  Dyer  is  a 
first  lieutenant  stationed  at  Camp  Grant. 
He  is  adjutant,  judge  advocate  and  intelli- 
gence officer  for  the  342nd  Reg.  My 
mother  has  knitted  by  hand  73  helmets,  35 
pairs  of  socks,  8  sweaters  and  3  pairs  of 
wristlets  since  the  middle  of  June." 

To  Annaymar  (Milliken)  Lyndon  a  son, 
Roger  Emmons,  on  Dec.  18,  1917. 

To  Caroline  (Park)  Whittemore  a  son, 
Henry  Lawrence,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  8.  "Ruth 
(Baldwin)  Snyder  is  living  right  next 
door,  so  we  are  bringing  up  our  two  sons 
together." 

To  Mary  (Peterson)  Wells  a  son,  Walter 
Todd,  Jr.,  on  Jan.  31. 

To  Esther  (Porter)  Armstrong  a  son, 
Robert  Grenville,  Jr.,  on  July  28,  1917. 
"My  husband  is  in  France  for  a  year's 
work  as  religious  secretary  under  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A." 


To  Elizabeth  (Rawls)  Herrick  a  son, 
Edward  Barrett,  Jr.  on  July  12,  1917. 

To  Erminie  (Rost)  Sherman  a  daughter, 
Erminie  Louise,  on  May  11,  191 7. 

To  Evelyn  (Ryder)  Foye  a  son,  Howard 
Ryder,  on  Aug.  22,  1917. 

To  Sue  (Taylor)  Tousey  a  son,  Thomas 
Grant,  Jr.,  on  July  5,  1917.  "  My  husband 
has  joined  the  Medical  Corps  of  the  Reg- 
ular Army;  is  a  first  lieutenant  and  may 
go  to  France  any  day.  I  am  staying  at 
home  until  the  war  is  over." 

To  Caroline  (Thompson)  Harrington  a 
son,  James  Thompson,  on  Oct.  18,  1917- 

To  Amy  (Wallburg)  Southwick  a  son, 
Franklin  Wallburg,  on  May  29,  1917. 
"My  husband  being  State  Agronomist  for 
Connecticut  is  naturally  working  all  over 
the  state  for  larger  crop  production.  My 
brother  is  in  France  in  the  F.  A." 

To  Martha  (Washburn)  Allin  a  son, 
Vincent  Washburn,  on  Oct.  4,  1917. 

Helen  Alcott.  "  I  am  answering  be- 
cause I  think  everyone  ought  to  answer. 
I  have  no  news  but  read  with  envy  all  the 
interesting  things  our  alumnae  are  doing 
as  told  in  the  Quarterly. 

Grace  (Ailing)  DeBow.  "Have  had  a 
wonderful  winter  in  Stockton,  San  Fran- 
cisco, and  Los  Angeles  with  friend  husband. 
We  start  on  a  flying  trip  to  Honolulu  and 
Japan  in  March." 

Alice  Baker.  "Teaching  15  hours  a 
day.  Can  do  no  war  work  except  bonds 
and  boxes  to  soldiers." 

Martha  Barker.  "Have been  in  Charles- 
ton, S.  C.  since  the  middle  of  December, 
doing  war  work  under  the  Y.  W.  C.  A." 

Virginia  (Bartlett)  Stearns.  "There  are 
two  stars  on  our  service  flag.  My  husband, 
a  lawyer  in  civilian  life,  is  now  a  second 
lieutenant  of  infantry  and  is  at  present 
stationed  at  Camp  Travis,  Tex.,  as  in- 
structor in  general  work  and  French  for 
the  National  Army.  My  brother  is  now  in 
the  Field  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps  and 
since  December  hasbeen  serving  in  France." 

Helen  (Bates)  Chenery.  "I  am  in 
Petersburg,  Va.,  to  be  near  my  husband  at 
Camp  Lee  and  am  busy  looking  after  a 
small  infant." 

Eleanor  (Benson)  Lawson.  "I  am 
spending  every  minute  I  can  spare  from 
my  children  in  running  a  thriving  Girl 
Scout  Troop.  We  are  a  'dependent  fam- 
ily' so  my  husband  is  not  in  the  service." 

Adiene  (Bergen)  Hart.  "I  have  a 
brother-in-law,  who  lived  with  us,  and  a 
nephew  in  the  aviation.  I  am  supervisor 
of  surgical  dressings,  Freeport  Branch  of 
American  Red  Cross."  Since  writing  this 
her  nephew  has  died  of  injuries  received  in 
an  aeroplane  accident. 

Mary  Bergen.  "I  am  filling  a  'war 
position'  as  analyst  in  the  Efficiency  De- 
partment of  the  Curtis  Publishing  Co." 

Elizabeth  Blodgett.  "  French  teacher 
in  West  Springfield  high  school." 
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Elise  Bradford.  "Trying  to  keep  alive 
in  war-time  one  of  the  arts  of  civilization 
by  sticking  to  my  job  of  interior  decorator, 
and  knitting  for  the  Red  Cross  and  Smith 
Unit." 

Grace  (Briggs)  Watters.  "We  are  both 
busy  in  the  many  ways  a  minister's  family 
can  find,  especially  now  that  we  have  a 
camp  within  a  mile  of  Tenafly.  Soldiers' 
suppers  in  our  church  and  so  forth. 
Ethel  (Stimson)  Seim  was  in  town  a 
few  days  when  her  husband  was  at  the 
camp." 

Elsie  Briley.  'Still  teaching  elocution 
in  the  Bay  Ridge  High  School,  Brooklyn." 

Elinor  Brown.  "Teaching  history  and 
civics  in  Somerville,  N.  J.  high  school." 

Katharine  (Browning)  Campbell.  "Still 
'  from  pillar  to  post '  as  the  Army  takes  us 
— and  all  the  time  realizing  '  war '  more  and 
more  as  we  live  in  the  very  heart  of  army 
preparation." 

Marjorie  (Browning)  Leavens  is  at 
home  for  a  few  months.  Her  address  is 
R.  F.  D.  No.  7,  Norwich,  Conn.,  care  of 
F.  W.  Browning.  She  expects  to  sail  for 
China  some  time  in  August.  "  I  had  a  de- 
lightful time  with  Tei  Fujita  and  saw  her 
two  dear  children  and  met  her  husband 
when  I  was  in  Yokohama  in  December." 

Selma  Bush.  "I  am  teaching  in  the 
high  school  at  Williams,  Ariz,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  see  any  Smith  person  who  may  pass 
through  on  the  Santa  Fe;  and  I  am  riding 
horses.  Three  nights  a  week  I  teach  Eng- 
lish to  a  class  of  Greek  men  who  want  to 
become  citizens." 

Gertrude  (Chandler)  Fisher.  "I  am 
busy  with  the  care  of  my  children  but 
find  time  for  two  Red  Cross  days — one  of 
which  is  spent  for  the  Smith  Unit." 

Miriam  Clay.  "In  charge  of  the  regis- 
tration department  of  the  Grand  Rapids, 
Mich.  Public  Library  and  head  of  the 
Sigsbee  Branch  Library." 

Beulah  (Cole)  Hibbert.  "Dr.  Hibbert  is 
a  consulting  technical  and  research  chem- 
ist and  with  my  brother,  as  engineer,  is 
also  producing  large  quantities  of  war  ma- 
terials for  the  Government." 

Inez  Craven.  "I  have  been  secretary 
of  the  Smith  Club  of  Seattle  for  the  past 
two  years — until  this  last  October.  Have 
been  teaching  history  in  Lincoln  High 
School,  Seattle  for  three  years.  I  am  a 
member  of  a  committee  of  Seattle  Moun- 
taineer Club  to  gather  digitalis  or  foxglove 
leaves  for  army  hospitals.  Instead  of 
knitting  I  spend  my  time  going  over 
sphagnum  moss  for  absorbent  surgical 
dressings." 

1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien,  232 
Lark  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Sara  Evans  to  Lieut.  Ed- 
ward Henry  Kent  of  the  107th  Infantry, 
U.  S.  A.,  Feb.  21.  Lieut.  Kent  is  at  pres- 
ent  at   Spartanburg   and   Sara   will  con- 


tinue her  work  at  the  Chase  National 
Bank  after  his  departure  for  France. 

Born. — To  Anna  May  (Daugherty) 
Sutton  a  second  son,  James  Daugherty, 
Sept.  13,  1915.  Address,  151  Williamson 
Av.,  Bloomfield,  N.  J. 

To  Marion  (Hequembourg)  Nixon  a 
daughter,  Constance  Graves,  Dec.  3,  1917. 

To  Mabel  (Keith)  Durfee  a  daughter, 
Kate  Keith,  Dec.  11,  1917.  New  address, 
42  Pentucket  Av.,  Lowell,  Mass.  Mr. 
Durfee  is  assistant  to  the  engineer  of  the 
Proprietors  of  the  Locks  and  Canals. 

To  Doris  (Nash)  Wartman  a  daughter, 
Doris  De  Nyse,  Dec.  3,  1917. 

To  Louise  (West)  Seay  a  third  son, 
Elmer  West,  Jan.  19. 

To  Marie  (Southard)  Stoddard  a  daugh- 
ter, Elizabeth  Marie,  Nov.  24,  19 17.  Ad- 
dress, 2 13 1  Florida  Av.  N.  W,  Washing- 
ton, D.  C. 

Mrs.  Terence  B.  Holliday  (Elsa  Det- 
mold),  246  W.  128  St.,  New  York  City. 
"Housekeeper;  I  am  also  doing  case  work 
for  the  home  service  section  of  the  Red 
Cross." 

Marion  (Ditman)  Clark  is  living  in 
Chevy  Chase.  Her  husband  is  connected 
with  the  Ordnance  Department  in  Wash- 
ington. 

Mrs.  Quincy  W.  Wales  (Isabel  Guil- 
bert),  21  Sylvan  Av.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 
Isabel  and  her  husband  took  a  trip  to  Cal- 
ifornia this  winter.  Her  brother  is  in  the 
Aviation  Corps  in  France. 

Isabel  (Harder)  Gebhard  has  closed  her 
house  in  Cornwall  to  be  with  her  husband 
in  Philadelphia  where  he  is  doing  work  as 
a  lieutenant  in  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Mrs.  Philip  H.  Chadbourne  (Esther 
Packard),  223  E.  17  St.,  New  York  City. 
"For  excitement  I  commend  Russian  rev- 
olutions, and  for  unparalleled  thrills  I  com- 
mend escaping  through  the  streets  with  a 
two-weeks-old  son  while  bullets  are  flying 
through  the  air." 

Mrs.  Chase  W.  Love  (Adelaide  Peter- 
son), 2315  Commonwealth  Av.,  Chicago, 
111.  "Housekeeper,  knitter,  aspiring  vo- 
calist." 

Florence  (Plaut)  Hartog  writes  from 
Holland:  "Taking  care  of  home  and 
family." 

Persis  Putnam,  808  W.  Nevada  _  St., 
Urbana,  111.  "On  leave  from  the  Univer- 
sity this  year  but  staying  here  at  home 
getting  ready  to  do  my  bit  next  year  or 
sooner." 

Anna  Rochester  is  working  with  Mrs. 
Tiffany  Belmont  in  France. 

Margaret  Russell.  "Back  in  Oregon — 
doing  French,  surgical  dressings,  and  of- 
fice work  for  the  Junior  Red  Cross.  I 
spent  Christmas  in  Salt  Lake  and  en- 
joyed a  visit  with  Ruth  Webber."  Alex- 
ander Court,  Portland,  Ore. 

Margaret  (Townsend)  O'Brien  with  her 
doctor-captain  husband  and  "Peggy"  has 
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been  spending  the  winter  near  various 
camps  and  forts  in  the  South  where  Dr. 
O'Brien  was  examining  troops  for  tuber- 
culosis. 

Adine  (Williams)  Lambie  is  at  present 
in  Washington  where  her  husband  is  do- 
ing work  for  the  Ordnance  Department. 

Died. — Eleanor  Mills  of  pneumonia  at 
her  home  in  New  York  City  on  Mar.  25. 
June  1917,  Grace  (Child)  Ellis  ex-1911. 

In  Memoriam 
To  those  who  knew  her  well,  Grace  Ellis 
will  remain  a  living  being.  Although  she 
was  reserved  toward  chance  acquaintances, 
they  felt  through  that  reserve  the  strength 
which  attracted  them.  To  her  friends  she 
was  known  for  her  flawless  loyalty,  the 
nobility  of  her  ideals,  and  no  less  for  her 
thoroughly  human  readiness  for  whole- 
some mischief. 

She  was  so  intensely  happy  in  her  life, 
both  in  college  and  after  her  marriage,  and 
so  responsive  to  the  deeper  experiences  of 
that  life,  that  for  us  who  shared  her  hap- 
piness she  will  remain  ever  strong  and 
vigorous.  I.  G.  W. 

1912 
Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Gal- 
loupe's  Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 
Engagements 
Helen    Aspinwall    to    Clifford    Harris 
Peek,  Yale  1905,  of  East  Aurora,  N.  Y. 

Henrietta  Peabody  to  Lieut.  John  R. 
Carlson,  of  the  1st  U.  S.  Engineers. 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  to  Ray  Hamilton 
Skelton,  Sheffield  1909.  Mr.  Skelton  is 
teaching  railroad  engineering  at  Pei  Yang 
University,  Tientsin,  China.  Bess  expects 
to  go  out  there  to  be  married  in  May. 
Ruth  Chester  1914  is  already  in  China  and 
will  be  her  attendant. 

Married 
Jessie  Churchill  to  Lieut.  Henry  Libby 
Thompson,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  on  Feb.  20.    Ad- 
dress, 320  W.  102  St.,  New  York  City. 

Pauline  Jones  to  Edward  Given  Mar- 
quis on  Dec.  27,  1917.  Mr.  Marquis  is  in 
the  training  school  for  officers  at  San  Anto- 
nio, and  Pauline  is  continuing  her  teaching 
at  the  Ohio  School  for  the  Deaf. 

Rose  Starin  to  Robert  E.  Hyman  on 
Feb.  20.  Gertrude  Stockder  1915,  Frances 
O'Connell  1915,  and  Frances  Steinbach 
1916  were  bridesmaids.  Address,  Hotel 
Duncan,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Marie  Curial  to  Rev.  Guy  Clifton  Mene- 
fee  on  Sept.  5,  1917.  Address,  719  Central 
Av.,  Faribault,  Minn.  Mr.  Menefee  is  an 
instructor  in  the  Seabury  Divinity  School. 
Births 
To  Mabel  (Curtiss)  Downs  a  son,  Ros- 
cius  Irving,  Jr.,  on  May  2,  1917. 

To  Ada  (Simpson)  Risley  a  second  son, 
Edward  Hammond,  Jr.,  on  Aug.  6,  1917. 
New  Addresses 
Mrs.     Harvey     H.     Steckel     (Marion 
Knight),  14  S.  14  St.,  Allentown,  Pa. 


Mrs.  Morton  S.  Robbins  (Ada  Carson), 
290  Linden  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  S.  Seward  (Myrtle  Sea- 
mans),  438  S.  Serrano  Av.,  Los  Angeles, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  Howard  D.  Dozier  (Katherine 
Bailey),  1260  Lumpkin  St.,  Athens,  Ga. 
Mr.  Dozier  has  been  appointed  adjunct 
professor  of  economics  in  the  School  of 
Commerce  of  the  University  of  Georgia. 

Mary  Joyner,  R.  F.  D.  No.  1,  Box  676, 
San  Gabriel,  Cal. 

Alice  (Casey)  Dowd  writes  that  all  three 
of  her  brothers  are  in  service: — one  as 
senior  lieutenant  in  the  Navy,  one  with  the 
308th  Pioneer  Engineers,  and  one  with 
the  20th  Engineers. 

Frances  Carpenter  is  working  with  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  Washing- 
ton. 

Ruth  Cooper  recently  worked  for  two 
weeks  on  the  night  shift  as  supervisor  of 
women  in  a  mill  in  Clinton,  Mass. 

Madalene  Dow  is  teaching  in  the  Bar- 
ringer  High  School,  Newark,  N.  J. 

Gertrude  Dunham  is  fellow  in  German 
at  the  University  of  Wisconsin. 

Jane  (Foster)  Bruner  is  investigator  in 
the  United  States  Bureau  of  Efficiency, 
Washington. 

Cyrena  Martin  writes  that  from  July  1 
to  Nov.  1  she  was  working  with  the  Food 
Administration  in  Washington.  Since  that 
time  she  has  been  in  the  Statistical  De- 
partment of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense. 

Marie  Neal  holds  the  joint  positions  of 
secretary  to  one  of  the  geology  professors, 
and  assistant  in  the  secretary's  office  at 
Yale. 

Catharine  Pierce  is  teaching  history  of 
art  in  the  Finch  School,  New  York  City. 

Louise  Pickell  is  studying  at  Johns 
Hopkins  University. 

Grace  Redding  is  a  visitor  for  the  Wor- 
cester Children's  Friend  Society. 

Alice  (Sawin)  Davis,  besides  taking  care 
of  her  two  babies,  is  taking  courses  in 
home  economics  and  chemistry  at  the 
Connecticut  Agricultural  College. 

Mildred  Scott  says  that  she  has  added 
to  her  usual  work  the  training  of  Red  Cross 
volunteers,  and  the  direction  of  all  Red 
Cross  relief,  both  civilian  and  disaster,  in 
Bryn  Mawr. 

Peg  Shapleigh  is  studying  bookkeeping 
and  typewriting. 

Sarah  Swift  is  taking  a  year's  course  at 
the  New  York  School  of  Philanthropy. 

Lena  Sylvania  is  working  for  a  Ph.  D. 
at  Columbia,  as  well  as  teaching  Spanish 
in  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Ex- 19 1 2 

Married. — Delia  McCabe  to  Erwin 
Paul  Lang  on  Dec.  29,  1917. 

Born. — To  Blanche  (Anderson)  Moore 
a  son,  Earl  Vincent,  Jr.,  on  Apr.  25,  1917. 

Muriel   (Bent)   Harris  writes,  "House- 
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wife;  two  little  girls,  aged  one  and  three; 
husband  in  the  Army,  Sergeant  in  the 
108th  Engineers. 

1913 
Class    secretary — Helen    E.   Hodgman, 
314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Married. — Sarah  Cheney  to  Capt. 
Douglas  Cornell  Despard,  107th  Infantry, 
Feb.  6. 

Engaged. — Edna  Balch  to  Arthur 
Holmes  Brayton,  Wisconsin  1913. 

Naomi  Kaltenbach  to  Elmer  E.  Lan- 
caster. 

Catherine  Williams  to  Lieut.  James  A. 
Stock  well. 

Mildred  Morrow  to  Carlton  Berry  now 
in  France  with  the  101st  Engineers. 

Births. — To  Beatrice  (Darling)  Day  a 
son,  McClure,  on  Dec.  17,  1917. 

To  Louise  (Doolittle)  Getman  a  son, 
William  Doolittle,  July  17,  1917. 

To  Edna  (Jones)  Carey  a  son,  Homer 
Raynor,  Dec.  17,  1917. 

To  Eileen  (McMillen)  Lee  a  second 
daughter,  Florence  Odie,  Mar.  7,  191 7. 

To  Louise  (Weber)  Kilduff  a  daughter, 
Barbara  Elizabeth,  Oct.  14,  1917. 

Maud  Barton  has  been  doing  special 
social  service  work  in  France.  She  is  with 
the  U.  S.  A.  Base  Hospital,  A.  E.  F., 
France. 

Dorothy  Brown,  at  last  accounts,  had 
arrived  with  an  air  raid  in  Paris,  but  had 
not  as  yet  joined  the  Unit  because  of  some 
trouble  with  passports. 

Christine  Babcock  is  teaching  French 
in  Lyons  Township  High  School,  La 
Grange,  111.  Address,  519  S.  Brainerd  Av., 
La  Grange,  111. 

Helen  (Betterley)  Noon  is  teaching  Eng- 
lish and  mathematics  in  Manila,  P.  I. 

Catharine  Chapin  is  laboratory  tech- 
nician in  Grace  Hospital,  New  Haven, 
Conn.  Her  fiance  sailed  for  France  as 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  secretary. 

Vera  Cole  is  teaching  in  Rye  Seminary, 
Rye,  N.  Y. 

Helen  Donovan  is  metropolitan  director 
of  religious  education,  Baltimore  Y.  W. 
C.  A.  and  social  hygiene  work  under  Bal- 
timore Y.  W.  C.  A.  War  Work  Committee. 
Address,  821  N.  Charles  St.,  Baltimore, 
Md. 

Hester  Gamwell  is  tutor  for  high  school 
students  and  assistant  secretary  of  local 
Red  Cross. 

Marian  Gardner  is  teaching  in  Nau 
Haw  Chow,  China.  She  expects  to  be 
married  in  June. 

Ruth  Higgins  is  a  secretary  in  the  Divi- 
sion of  Statistics,  Council  of  National  De- 
fense. Address,  141 2  15  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Lillian  Jackson  expected  to  sail  in  Jan- 
uary with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  but  the  sailing 
was  postponed  until  April,  when  she  goes 
as  accompanist  for  Miss  Dale  of  the  Smith 
music  faculty. 


Isabel  La  Monte  sails  about  Apr.  1  as 
representative  of  the  Farmers  Loan  & 
Trust  Co.  in  Paris. 

Eleanor  (Cory)  Leiper  sails  from  Van- 
couver for  Peking,  China,  where  she  and 
her  husband  are  to  do  educational  work. 
Address,  care  of  American  Board  of  Mis- 
sions, Peking,  China. 

Beatrice  Litchfield  is  teaching  civics  and 
history  in  Stamford  high  school. 

Mildred  Mead  is  doing  Red  Cross  and 
church  work  and  teaching  in  the  hospital's 
children's  ward. 

Nellie  Paschal  is  teaching  history  in 
Vail- Dean  School,  Elizabeth,  N.  J. 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  sails  for  France  after 
Apr.  1  as  canteen  worker  for  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  Address,  12  rue  d'  Aguesseau, 
Paris. 

Marion  (Sisson)  Weed  taught  English  in 
Irvington  high  school  for  part  of  the  year; 
she  now  is  in  camp  in  Texas  with  her 
husband. 

Lucia  Smith  is  taking  an  agricultural 
course  at  the  University  of  Illinois.  "Her 
chief  aim  is  the  aesthetic  work  of  raising 
hogs.    Hooray  for  the  Smith  Piggery!" 

Mary  (Stetson)  Allen  is  in  Easton,  Pa. 
Her  husband  is  assistant  professor  of  elec- 
trical engineering  in  Lafayette  College. 

Madeline  Thompson  is  working  in  the 
Gun  Division  Production  Section  of  the 
Ordnance  Department.  Address,  1349 
Parkwood  PI.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ruth  Agnes  (Wilson)  Borst  is  "wife  of 
the  "Sociated  Charities'  and  I  found  that 
the  job  implied  committees,  speakings, 
numerous  meetings,  and  a  three  room 
flat  on  the  side." 

N.  B.     The  above  is  free  verse. 
Ex-1913 

New  Address. — Mrs.  William  L. 
Axt  (Muriel  Heebner),  58  Linden  St., 
Verona,  N.  J. 

Annie  Harwood  is  librarian  in  Massa- 
chusetts Institute  of  Technology. 
1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Margaret  E. 
Beckley,  253  W.  91  St.,  New  York  City. 
Born 

To  Emily  (Collins)  Hammerslee  ex- 
1914  twin  girls,  Jane  Gordon  and  Emily 
Collins,  on  Sept.  12,  1917. 

To  Blanche  (Hixson)  White  a  second 
son,   Knowlton    Hollingsworth,  on    Nov. 

13.  1917- 

To    Ila    (Miller)    Bevans    a    daughter, 
Frances  Cowlishaw,  on  June  30,  1917. 
Married 

Blanche  Darling  to  Albert  R.  Bergesen 
of  Fargo,  N.  D.  on  Oct.  31,  1917.  Ad- 
dress, 917  Third  Av.  N.,  Fargo,  N.  D. 
Blanche  is  teaching  sociology  in  Fargo 
College  for  a  professor  who  has  recently 
enlisted. 

Kathleen  Hosmer  to  Roy  Clement 
Bowker  on  Feb.  24. 

Verra  Thomas  to  Albert  T.  Griffith  of 
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Peoria,  111.  on  Sept.  22,  1917.  Address, 
915  Hamilton  Blvd.,  Peoria,  111.  Since  the 
death  of  her  mother  this  winter  Verra  has 
given  up  her  newspaper  work. 

Nelle  Robie  to  John  Fisher  Eaton  on 
Mar.  7. 

Ex-1914. — Mary    Johnston    to    H.    B. 
Eastburn.    Address,  Bristol,  Pa. 
Engaged 

Gladys    Hendrie    to    Milton    Stanley 
Stevenson  who  is  in  the  Aviation  Section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  "over  there." 
Teaching 

Elinor  Bedlow  is  assistant  in  the  School 
of  Library  Science,  Simmons  College, 
Boston.    Address,  176  Newbury  St. 

Genevieve  Browne  is  teaching  history 
(many  kinds)  in  the  Leominster  high 
school.  She  is  really  head  of  the  history 
department  but  she  doesn't  want  anyone 
to  know  it!    Address,  52  Orchard  St. 

Elizabeth  Case  is  instructor  in  surgical 
dressings,  has  a  troop  of  Girl  Scouts,  and 
is  interested  in  Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  in  Tren- 
ton, N.  J. 

Edith  Moore  is  teaching  Latin  and 
psychology  in  the  Berkeley  Institute, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.    Address,  896  Union  St. 

Margaret   Mathes  ex-1914   is   physical 
director  at  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  Trenton,  N.  J. 
Studying 

Mary  Barber  is  taking  courses  in  com- 
mercial law  and  bookkeeping  at  Bryant  & 
Stratton  Commercial  School,  Chicago. 

Helen  Bell  has  received  her  B.  S.  degree 
from  Cornell.  Her  major  study  was  ani- 
mal husbandry. 

Edith  Bennett  made  her  debut  this  win- 
ter in  Brahm's  Quartette  at  the  Princess 
Theater,  New  York.  She  is  also  singing 
soprano  in  the  Plainfield  Methodist 
Church,  Plainfield,  N.  J.,  and  is  doing  vol- 
unteer singing  in  the  war  camps  around 
New  York  City.  Address,  317  W.  92 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Helen  Brooks  is  taking  a  nurse's  course 
at  the  Presbyterian  Hospital,  New  York 
City. 

Isabella  Hudnut  is  studying  at  Miss 
Pierce's  Secretarial  School,  Boston. 

Grace  (Kramer)  Wachman  is  in  the 
School  for  Social  Workers,  Boston,  as  her 
husband  is  in  the  Army  and  assigned  to 
work  at  Harvard.  Address,  20  Prescott 
St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Marie  McNair  is  studying  at  the  Bible 
Institute,  830  LaSalle  St.  N.,  Chicago,  111. 
Secretarial  and  Business 

Wanda  Best  is  head  of  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  Chase  National  Bank, 
New  York  City. 

Lucy  Brearley  is  secretary  with  the 
Western  Electric  Co.,  New  York  City. 
Address,  350  W.  20  St. 

Helen  Fisk  is  district  secretary  of  the 
New  York  Charity  Organization  Society. 
She  is  instructing  and  supervising  people 
who  are  doing  home  service  work  in  sol- 


diers' and  sailors'  families  under  the  Red 
Cross. 

Esther  L.  Harney  is  on  the  staff  of  the 
Youth's  Companion. 

Cara  Lehmann  is  assistant  to  a  buyer  in 
Smith-Kasson's  store,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Betty  McMillan  is  with  the  Ingersoll 
Watch  Co.,  New  York  City,  doing  inter- 
esting office  work. 

Dorothy  Seamans  is  in  the  Trust  De- 
partment of  the  Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust 
Co.,  New  York  City.  Address,  789  St. 
Marks  Av.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Dorothy  Thorne  is  editor  of  the  Chase 
National  Bank  Magazine,  New  York  City. 

Hannah  White  has  been  moved  up  one 
more  "peg"  and  is  now  office  editor  of  the 
Independent.     "Busy!   !   !   !" 

Ex-1914. — Mary  Flint  is  secretary  in 
the  Chase  National  Bank,  New  York  City. 
War  Work 

Louise  Adams  sailed  Mar.  14  to  do 
filing  work  in  the  Red  Cross  office,  Paris. 

Margaret  Alexander  is  chief  clerk  of  the 
American  Association  for  International 
Conciliation,  "playing,  we  hope,  not  such 
a  losing  game  as  it  would  seem."  Ad- 
dress, 586  74  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Louise  Cady  sailed  for  France  shortly 
after  Christmas  with  a  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Unit. 
She  was  in  Paris  during  the  famous  air 
raid  in  February.  From  Paris  whe  was 
sent  out  to  some  small  village  where  she 
"not  only  does  clerical  work  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  division  headquarters  but  also  goes 
about  to  different  huts  serving  chocolate 
to  the  boys."  She  concludes  with  this: 
"My  address  is:  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  12  rue 
d'Aguesseau,  Paris.  Please  omit  flowers, 
but  chocolates  and  candy  gratefully  re- 
ceived." 

Helen  Clark  is  doing  stenographic  work 
in  the  Ordnance  Department  at  Washing- 
ton.   Address,  325  N.  Carolina  Av.  S.  E. 

Louise  Coulton  has  been  working  for  the 
Administration  of  Labor  Standards  since 
Jan.  1.  She  inspects  sanitation  conditions 
and  equipment  in  factories  where  army 
clothing  is  made.  Also  she  expects  to 
help  work  out  a  minimum  wage  for  making 
army  clothing  with  Dr.  Stone,  a  govern- 
ment statistician.  Her  office  is  46  W.  23 
St.,  New  York  City,  and  she  travels 
around  the  country  to  different  factories. 

Norma  Kastl  is  working  with  the  British 
Ministry  of  Food.  She  says:  "My  slogan 
is, '  Food  will  win  the  war. '  "  Address,  327 
W.  85  St.,  New  York  City. 

Mollie  Peirce  is  chief  clerk  of  a  local 
draft  board  in  Chelsea,  Mass.  She  is 
also  taking  a  course  in  shorthand  and  type- 
writing at  Bryant  &  Stratton  Commer- 
cial School,  Boston. 

Marie  Pierce  is  preparing  to  go  to  Paris 
with  the  Farmer's  Loan  &  Trust  Co.  in  the 
near  future.  Address,  272  Highland  St., 
Worcester,  Mass. 
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Sara  Loth  is  translator  of  Spanish  in  the 
Censor's  Department  of  the  Post  Office. 
Miscellaneous 

Helen  Choate  is  doing  social  service 
work  in  the  Out-patient  Department  of 
the  Peter  Bent  Brigham  Hospital,  Boston. 

Alice  Darrow  is  singing  in  the  Church  of 
the  Ascension,  New  York  City.  She  is 
also  studying  typewriting  and  is  in  charge 
of  the  land  army  in  Summit,  N.  J. 

Grace  Middleton  is  expecting  to  be  mar- 
ried Apr.  27.  Dorothy  Seamans  will  be 
her  maid-of-honor.  Address  until  Oct.  1, 
40  E.  62  St.,  New  York  City. 

Grace  (Newkirk)  Trimble  is  "keeping 
open  house  for  Smith  and  caring  for  her 
1938  Smith  child"  in  Maplewood,  N.  J. 

Eleanor  Saladine  is  working  in  the 
Psychopathic  Hospital,  Boston. 

Fannie  Simon  is  again  a  "sunshine" 
after  a  busy  winter  in  the  office  of  Davis  & 
Lawrence,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Upjohn  is  playing  with  Tony 
Sarg's  Marionettes;  also  with  the  Province- 
town  Players,  New  York  City. 
New  Addresses 

Elizabeth  Burne,  450  Riverside  Dr., 
New  York  City. 

Florence  Franklin,  permanent  address, 
P.  O.  Box  957,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  James  Heule  (Marjorie  Jacobson), 
340  W.  86  St.,  New  York  City.  "Trying 
to  manage  a  kitchenette!" 

Mrs.  Burton  Carr  (Lucretia  Thomas)  is 
at  3726  Jocelyn  St.,  Chevy  Chase,  Md.  as 
her  husband  is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Ord- 
nance Department  and  is  stationed  at  pres- 
ent in  Washington.  She  says,  "Tell  any 
1914  people  who  are  here  to  look  me  up." 
1915 

Class  secretary — Barbara  Cheney,  30 
W.  86  St.,  New  York  City. 

1915,  Our  Third  Reunion  is  rapidly  ap- 
proaching. It  has  been  impossible  to 
make  definite  plans  yet  because  of  the 
change  of  everything  "as  it  was  in  our 
day,"  but  we  hope  soon  to  be  able  to  make 
arrangements  that  will  satisfy  every  one. 
Will  you  please  look  on  page  258  for  the 
most  recent  news,  and  read  with  care  the 
notices  that  will  be  sent  shortly?  Above 
all,  please  plan  to  come  back,  for  the  Col- 
lege and  the  class  need  you.  Suggestions 
will  be  welcomed  and  sent  to  the  proper 
person  by  B.  C. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Winslow  Dulles  to 
James  Russel  Bourne  of  New  Haven, 
Conn.,  now  in  the  Officers'  Training  Camp 
at  Ayer. 

Esther  H.  Eliot  to  Lieut.  William  A. 
Forbes,  2nd,  Yale  1918. 

Esther  H.  Paine  to  Capt.  Morris  F.  La 
Croix,  now  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in  France. 

Marion  Park  to  Dudley  T.  Humphrey. 

Isabel  Houghton  to  Ensign  George  P. 
Ingleheart,  U.  S.  N.  R.,  Flying  Corps. 
Ensign  Ingleheart  is  a  graduate  of  the 
Massachusetts  Institute  of  Technology. 


Married. — Lucy  Belcher  to  Lieut.  Don- 
ald M.  Roy  of  Brooklyn,  Princeton  1913, 
on  Jan.  15.  Lieut.  Roy  is  a  member  of  the 
I02d  Trench  Mortar  Battery  at  Camp 
Wadsworth.  Address,  care  of  Mrs.  F. 
F.  Tripp,  27  Whiting  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Burton  Chippendale  to  Lieut. 
James  Ogden  Dwight  in  Nov,  1917.  Ad- 
dress, 53  Montana  St.,  North  Adams, 
Mass. 

Helen  E.  Pratt  to  George  Kellog  Rose, 
Jr.,  Chief  Yeoman  in  the  U.  S.  N.  R., 
Dartmouth  1915,  on  Jan.  22.  Address, 
335  Pennington  Av.,  Passaic,  N.  J. 

Edith  Eleanor  Tierney  to  Lieut.  Will- 
iam Parkhurst  Hindman,  59th  Artillery, 
C.  A.  C,  on  Feb.  4. 

Dorrice  Robinson  to  Charles  Edward 
Bell  of  Germantown,  Pa.,  on  Mar.  2. 

Born. — To  Elka  (Lewi)  Herz  a  son, 
Julian  Saul,  on  Jan.  27. 

To  Helene  (Behrens)  Sisson  (ex-1915)  a 
second  son,  Karl  Henry,  on  Dec.  26,  19 17. 

Esther  Paine  and  Gile  Davies  are  taking 
a  course  in  "bedside  occupations"  pre- 
paratory to  teaching  soldiers  in  recon- 
struction hospitals. 

Mary  (Spencer)  Nimick's  husband  is  a 
sergeant  in  the  Gas  Defense  Service.  They 
are  constantly  moving  but  can  always  be 
reached  through  719  Amberson  Av.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Gertrude  Stockder  is  clerk  in  a  fire  in- 
surance office  in  Hartford,  Conn. 

Emily  Wadsworth  is  translator  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Military 
Intelligence  Section,  War  College  Division. 
Address,  Mount  Air,  Accotink,  Va. 

New  Addresses. — Eileen  Delaney,  323 
W.  83  St.,  New  York  City. 

Adelaide  Heilbron,  care  of  E.  A.  Strout, 
Hope  Bldg.,  Seattle,  Wash. 
1916 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Hall,  58 
Corey  Rd.,  Coolidge  Corner  Branch,  Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Engaged. — Dorothy  Howard  Goode  to 
John  Albert  Malone  of  New  York  City. 
Dorothy  expects  to  be  married  in  Sep- 
tember. 

Elizabeth  Wheeler  to  Arleigh  D.  Rich- 
ardson, Jr.,  Ensign  on  the  Battleship 
Connecticut. 

Anna  Young  to  Dr.  Phineas  Wescott 
Whiting  of  Lowell,  Mass.  Dr.  Whiting  is 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  191 1,  and  received 
his  Ph.  D.  at  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania where  he  is  now  teaching  in  the  De- 
partment of  Zoology.  Anna  is  planning 
to  be  married  in  June. 

Georgia  E.  Young  to  Harold  V.  Farns- 
worth,  U.  S.  N.  R. 

Married. — Mary  Emily  Allen  to  Walter 
Scott  Forsyth,  U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  on  Jan.  26. 

Ruth  Elizabeth  Crosby  to  Cornelius 
William  Van  Ness,  Ensign  U.  S.  N.  R.  F. 
on  Feb.  9.  Address,  The  Bossert,  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. 
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Eleanor  Everest  Wild  to  Lieut.  Merrell 
E.  Clark,  on  Jan.  26.  Lieut.  Clark  is  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Upton. 

Grace  Helen  Robson  ex-1916  to  L.  S. 
Haynes.  Mr.  Haynes  is  stationed  at 
Camp  Devens  and  Mrs.  Haynes  is  living 
for  the  present  at  Groton,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Adelaide  (Rawls)  Taggart  a 
daughter,  Patricia,  Feb.  21. 

To  Marjorie  (Smith)  Wallace  a  son, 
Henry  William,  Jan.  5. 

To  Olive  (Barnes)  Abbott  ex-1916  a 
daughter,  Nancy  Sylvester,  in  February. 

To  Devoe  (Holmes)  Willard  a  son,  Har- 
old Nelson,  Jr.,  June  15,  1917.  Devoe  re- 
ports from  a  visit  to  Washington  during 
the  winter  that  there  are  many  'i6'ers 
there,  both  with  and  without  husbands,  en- 
gaged in  war  work  of  various  kinds. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Dorothy  Ains- 
worth  is  planning  to  go  to  France  to  do 
infant  welfare  work. 

Ethel  Briggs  is  assistant  children's  li- 
brarian at  the  De  Kalb  Branch,  Brooklyn 
Public  Library.  Address,  136  Clinton  St., 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Evelyn  Clark  is  teaching  in  Collinsville, 
Conn.  New  home  address,  56  High  St., 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Grace  Clark  is  taking  a  secretarial  course 
at  Simmons  College. 

Marjorie  Darr  is  teaching  history  at 
Woodbridge,  N.  J. 

Margaret  Donaldson  is  teaching  chem- 
istry and  English  in  high  school  and  doing 
various  forms  of  school  war  work. 

Mary  Fish  is  general  assistant  on  the 
home  fruit  farm  at  Salt  Point,  N.  Y. 

Alice  Huber  is  teaching  German  in  the 
high  school,  Stamford,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Hugus  is  working  for  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  Washing- 
ton.   Address,  1412  15  St.  N.  W. 

Beatrice  Lynch  is  teaching  in  the  Cin- 
cinnati schools. 

Inez  McCloskey  is  teaching  in  Erie,  Pa. 
Address,  28  W.  11  St. 

Rosamond  Praeger  attended  the  Na- 
tional Women's  Suffrage  Convention  in 
Washington  in  December. 

Dora  (Goldberg)  Schatz  is  executive 
secretary  of  the  Juvenile  Commissions  in 
Hartford  and  is  at  present  engaged  in 
gathering  information  regarding  tene- 
ment conditions. 

Eleanor  Sheffield  is  teaching  in  high 
school.    Address,  Smithtown  Branch,  N.Y. 

Hortense  (Oliver)  Shepard  has  been 
very  busy  working  for  the  Associated 
Charities  in  Washington  where  her  hus- 
band is  engaged  in  war  work. 

Leah  Smith  is  teaching  physics,  algebra, 
and  solid  geometry  in  high  school.  Ad- 
dress, Box  396,  Huntington,  L.  I. 

Ruth  Underwood  has  contributed  the 
following  little  rhyme.  Possibly  it  ex- 
presses the  sentiments  of  some  others  in 
the  class. 


For  news  that's  of  interest  the  horizon  I  scan. 

I  haven't  a  job;  nor  have  I  a  man. 

I  housekeep,  teach  Sunday-school,  knit,  sew,  and 

plan 
To  help  College  Settlements  as  much  as  I  can. 

Marie  (von  Horn)  Byers  has  given  up 
housekeeping  for  the  present  and  is  taking 
a  social  service  course  at  the  Psychopathic 
Hospital. 

Note: — If  you  wish  to  know  what  the 
following  persons  are  doing  look  in  the 
back  numbers  of  the  Quarterly  for  they 
are  all  holding  practically  the  same  posi- 
tions as  last  year — Charlotte  Billings, 
Sarepta  Bowman,  Pauline  Brown,  Dorrice 
Davis,  Sally  Dow,  Helen  Dunn,  Esther 
Flynt,  Leonora  Healey,  Florence  Hodges, 
Julia  Kingsley,  Frances  McNair,  Mar- 
jorie Miller,  Edda  Morgan,  Harriet  Mor- 
iarty,  Helen  Ray,  Regina  Stockhausen, 
Evelyn  Warren. 

Ex-1916 

Alice  Bragaw  holds  the  position  of  un- 
derwriter with  the  National  Fire  Insur- 
ance Co.  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Agnes  Durrie  has  been  taking  graduate 
work  in  English  at  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. Address,  409  N.  Murray  St., 
Madison,  Wis. 

Marjorie  Frary  is  studying  piano  at  the 
New  England  Conservatory  of  Music. 
Address,  535  Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Helen  Nourse  is  a  student  and  teacher 
of  piano. 

Elvira  Price.  New  address,  1416  N.  25 
St.,  St.  Joseph,  Mo. 

Mary  Sisk  is  taking  a  business  course  at 
Bryant  and  Stratton's,  Boston,  and  ex- 
pects to  try  for  a  government  position 
when  she  has  completed  her  work. 

Gertrude  Welsh  is  teaching.     Address, 
42  Broad  St.,  Newark,  N.  J. 
1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
Room  1 100,  606  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chi- 
cago, 111. 

It  is  necessary  to  remind  1917  again  to 
send  money  for  pledges.  If  you  cannot 
remember  whether  you  pledged,  or  how 
much,  write  Augusta  Gottfried  and  find 
out.  If  you  did  not  pledge,  do  so  at  once. 
Address  Augusta  Gottfried,  St.  Mary's 
School,  Garden  City,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Eola  Akers  to  Sidney  B. 
Hungerford  of  Hartford,  Conn. 

Helen  Greene  to  Louis  Cousins  of  Ar- 
lington, Mass.  Mr.  Cousins  is  in  the 
Naval  Reserve  at  New  London. 

Caroline  Hosford  to  Carl  Rogers  of 
Antioch,  Neb.  Mr.  Rogers  is  in  the  Avia- 
tion Service  at  San  Antonio. 

Married. — Laura  Mae  Blue  to  John  L. 
Koehne,  Yale  1917,  on  Feb.  5. 

Marie  Schuster  to  Richard  C.  Smith  on 
Jan.  3. 

Ruth  Staye  to  Frank  Harris. 

Frances  Steen  to  Capt.  Henry  G.  Allyn 
on  Feb.  23. 
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Born. — To  Lee  (Fowler)  Merrill  ex- 
191 7  a  daughter,  Katharine,  in  November. 

Estelle  Accola  is  doing  Red  Cross  work 
and  managing  household  affairs. 

Anne  Bailey  is  at  home  studying  piano. 

Betty  Beaver  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Rachel  Blair  is  at  home  doing  Red 
Cross  and  church  work. 

Helen  Brown  is  taking  a  business  course. 

Frances  Butler  is  studying  cooking  and 
home  economics. 

Marion  Cohn  is  taking  vocal  lessons. 

Donna  Couch  is  librarian  in  the  Chase 
National  Bank,  New  York  City. 

Dorothy  Emerson  is  one  of  the  secre- 
taries for  Mr.  Endicott,  Massachusetts 
Food  Administrator. 

Lilian  Ficken  is  tutoring  Latin  and  do- 
ing Red  Cross  work. 

Marion  Fratt  is  taking  courses  in  the 
Red  Cross  and  conversational  French. 

Dorothy  Gibling  is  assistant  research 
worker  in  the  Edison  Co.,  Chicago. 

Helena  Hawkins  is  secretary  of  the  Head- 
quarters' Committee  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Newark,  and  is  doing  civilian  relief. 

Beulah  House  is  working  for  the  Navy 
League  and  High  School  Emergency 
League. 

Esther  Lippitt  is  working  at  the  Vol- 
unteer Service  Bureau  and  substituting  in 
schools,  and  is  a  "fifteen-minute  girl"  for 
Thrift  Stamps. 

Margaret  Lylburn  is  with  the  English 
Commission  to  provide  food  for  the  allied 
nations,  New  York  City. 

Clorinda  Low  has  a  secretarial  position 
in  a  preparatory  school  in  Honolulu. 

Betty  Purnell  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course. 

Elizabeth  Randall  is  tutoring  two  boys 
for  Andover. 

Gwladys  Richards  is  "running  a  coal 
business"  in  Morristown,  N.  J. 


Elizabeth  Shirley  is  teaching  seventh 
and  eighth  grades  in  Miss  Bradford's  and 
Miss  Kennedy's  School  for  Girls,  South 
Hadley,  Mass. 

Eleanor  Stearns  is  a  social  worker  at 
South  End  House,  Boston. 

Elizabeth  Stevens  is  taking  a  civil  course 
at  Bryant  &  Stratton's,  Boston. 

Marjorie  Strong  is  taking  a  secretarial 
course  at  Columbia. 

Feme  Taylor  is  with  the  Research  Divi- 
sion of  the  New  Jersey  Zinc  Co.  Address, 
424  Columbia  Av.,  Palmerton,  Pa. 

Alice  Watson  is  in  the  Bonding  Depart- 
ment of  the  Fidelity  &  Casualty  Co.,  New 
York. 

Ruth  Woodrow  is  a  demonstrator  in  the 
Department  of  Geology  at  Smith. 
Ex-1917 

Gertrude  Angle,  Goucher  1917,  is  taking 
lessons  in  domestic  science  and  doing  com- 
munity and  Red  Cross  work. 

Ruth  Brown  is  taking  courses  in  domes- 
tic science  and  dramatic  art  and  is  cor- 
responding secretary  of  the  Federation  of 
Women's  Clubs,  Memphis. 

Clara  Claussen,  University  of  Minn. 
1917,  is  studying  music. 

Dorothy  Gill  is  studying  piano  in  New 
York. 

Marian  Hamilton,  Columbia  1917,  is 
working  for  an  M.  A.  in  home  economics 
education  at  Teachers'  College. 

Marguerite  Heaphy  is  teaching  English 
in  the  Lee  (Mass),  high  school. 

Mildred  Herman  is  a  senior  at  the  Uni- 
versity of  Colorado. 

Marie  Krause  is  teaching  general  science 
in  the  high  school,  Williamsport,  Pa. 

Edith  Nottingham  is  taking  a  business 
course. 

May  O'Brien  is  training  to  be  a  kinder- 
garten teacher  in  Hartford. 

Margaret  Scott  is  busy  with  Red  Cross 
and  community  work. 


CALENDAR 


May     1 — Seventh  Evening  Concert:  Giovanni  Martinelli 

May    2 — Meeting  of  Biological  Society 

May    4 — Meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

May    8 — Sixth  Afternoon  Concert 

May  11 — Division  Dance 

May  17 — Miss  Lillian  Wald 

May  18— Float  Day 

May  22 — Last  Evening  Concert 

May  25 — Field  Day;  Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

May  29 — Clef  Club  Concert 

May  30 — Memorial  Day 

June    3 — Final  Examinations  Begin 

June  12 — Meetings  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Societies 

June  13 — Inauguration 

June  13 — Meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association 

June  14 — Commencement  (for  program  of  events  see  page  185) 

Sept.  19 — College  Opens. 
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NOTICES 

If  you  wish  your  July  Quarterly  sent  to  your  summer  address  you  must 
notify  the  business  manager  before  July  10. 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall, 
Northampton,  Mass.  Material  for  publication  in  the  July  Quarterly 
should  be  typewritten  and  should  reach  Miss  Hill  by  June  10.  Please 
send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow,  at  10  Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or 
College  Hall,  Northampton,  and  material  for  publication  to  Miss  Hill. 
Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  Miss  Elizabeth 
Eddy,  30  State  St.,  Boston. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  April  30,  and 
July  30,  and  subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days 
after  those  dates  should  notify  the  business  manager  as  otherwise  she 
cannot  be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  copies.  She  asks  for  your  co- 
operation in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address. 

If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five  dollars.  Unless  noti- 
fied to  the  contrary,  the  business  manager  will  assume  that  you  wish 
your  subscription  to  continue. 

Florenxe  Homer  Snow,  Business  Manager. 

COMMENCEMENT    1918 

Alumnae  are  referred  to  Dean  Comstock's  article  on  page  185  of  this  issue  for  the 
program  of  events  and  a  welcome  from  the  College  to  the  alumnae. 

ALUMNAE    HEADQUARTERS 

Each  alumna  returning  for  Commencement  is  requested  to  register  as  soon  as  possible 
in  College  Hall  and  obtain  tickets  for  the  various  exercises.  Registration  will  open  at 
9  o'clock  on  Wednesday,  June  12. 

The  postmaster  asks  each  alumna  to  notify  her  correspondents  of  the  street  and 
number  of  her  Northampton  address  at  Commencement,  in  order  to  ensure  the  prompt 
delivery  of  mail.  Any  alumna  who  is  uncertain  of  a  definite  address  may  have  her  mail 
sent  in  care  of  the  General  Secretary  at  College  Hall. 

The  General  Secretary  will  be  glad  to  be  of  assistance  in  securing  rooms  or  supplying 
information  of  any  kind.  Her  services  are  at  the  disposal  of  all  members  of  the  Alumnae 
Association. 

ROOMS   FOR   COMMENCEMENT 

The  available  rooms  in  the  college  houses  will  be  open  to  the  alumnae  for  Thursday 
and  Friday  nights,  June  13  and  14,  only.  Members  of  the  classes  holding  reunions 
should  make  application  for  these  rooms  through  their  class  secretaries,  through  whom 
also  payment  should  be  made.  Rooms  will  be  assigned  to  as  many  of  the  reunion 
classes  as  possible  in  the  order  of  their  seniority.  The  price  of  room  and  board  for  one 
or  both  nights  is  $3.00.  Alumnae  to  whom  assignments  are  made  will  be  held  responsi- 
ble for  the  full  payment  unless  notice  of  withdrawal  is  sent  to  the  class  secretary  before 
June  1.  After  June  1,  notices  of  withdrawal  and  requests  for  rooms  should  be  sent  di- 
rectly to  the  Alumnae  Office.  At  this  time  any  vacancies  left  by  the  reunion  classes 
will  be  assigned  to  members  of  the  classes  not  holding  reunions,  in  the  order  in  which  the 
applications  have  been  received. 
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NEWS  OF  INTEREST  TO   COLLEGES 

The  Wellesley  Unit  which  is  to  work  in  France  under  the  Red  Cross  is  ready  for 
work  and  hopes  to  sail  very  soon.  It  is  expected  that  the  work  will  be  done  among  the 
repatrie  camps  in  central,  southern,  and  western  France.  From  a  list  of  over  150  the 
first  group  has  been  chosen  as  follows:  Professor  Margaret  Jackson,  a  Radcliffe  grad- 
uate who  has  been  for  years  head  of  the  Italian  Department  at  Wellesley;  Sarah  Bur- 
rowes  1894;  Mabelle  Phillips  1900;  Grace  Bissell  1901;  Alice  Walmsley  1906;  Harriet 
Root  1907;  Mary  Whiting  1908;  Ruth  Lindsey  1915;  Dr.  Louise  Taylor-Jones  1896,  who 
it  is  hoped  can  be  sent  as  leader.  In  addition  Radcliffe  College  is  to  send  one  member — 
Ann  Van  Ness.  The  qualifications  for  membership  were  much  the  same  as  were  those  for 
the  Smith  Unit  and  the  group  possesses  all  the  desired  kinds  of  special  training.  We  of 
Smith  College  wish  for  Wellesley  all  of  the  enthusiasm  and  devotion  which  our  Unit 
inspires  in  us,  and  for  the  unit  itself  all  of  the  good  fortune  which  has  attended  ours  and 
none  of  the  "tragedy  of  broken  work. " 

A  NEW  BUREAU  FOR  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Cleveland  is  making  an  effort  to  aid  in  meeting  the  demand  for  trained  women  in  all 
fields  of  work,  by  the  establishment  of  a  Bureau  of  Occupations  for  Trained  Women,  in 
the  State-City  Labor  Exchange.  The  Bureau  is  in  a  position  to  give  advice  and  assist- 
ance to  college  graduates  who  are  interested  in  finding  positions  in  or  near  Cleveland 
in  business,  social  work,  library  work,  home  economics  and  many  special  branches  of 
opportunity.     No  charge  is  made  to  either  applicant  or  employer. 

Further  information  may  be  secured  from  the  secretary,  Miss  Lucy  M.  Park,  Room 
108,  City  Hall,  Cleveland,  O. 

FELLOWSHIPS 

The  Intercollegiate  Community  Service  Association  is  offering  three  fellowships 
for  the  year  1918-19.  The  plan  as  drawn  up  by  the  fellowship  committee  states: — "The 
aim  of  a  fellowship  is  to  offer  to  young  women  who  look  forward  to  professional  service 
in  social  welfare  opportunity  for  training  both  in  the  theory  and  in  the  practice  of  social 
work."  These  fellowships  require  residence  at  the  Settlement  from  Sept.  15  or  Oct.  1 
until  June  15  or  July  1,  according  to  academic  requirements;  the  stipend  is  at  present 
$450  a  year,  paid  in  nine  monthly  installments.  In  awarding  these  fellowships  pref- 
erence is  given  to  the  candidate  who  has  pursued  appropriate  undergraduate  courses 
and  who  has  had  at  least  one  year  of  graduate  training  or  successful  experience  in  some 
phase  of  social  service.  Applications  should  be  sent  before  May  1  to  Miss  Florence 
Jackson,  chairman,  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Woman's  Educational  and  Industrial  Union.  The  Department  of  Research  is 
offering  three  fellowships  of  $500  each  in  social-economic  research.  Training  in  eco- 
nomics or  sociology  is  a  necessary  qualification.  The  research  fellows  are  expected  to 
devote  their  entire  time  for  ten  months  to  the  training  given  by  the  Department  of  Re- 
search. The  work  will  consist  of  a  series  of  emergency  investigations  throwing  light  on 
the  social  and  economic  problems  of  the  present  national  crisis.  These  will  be  under- 
taken in  cooperation  with  government  bureaus  or  with  research  committees  recently 
appointed  by  the  American  Economic  Association  and  the  American  Sociological  Society. 
Applications  must  be  filed  before  May  1.  Address,  Research  Dept.,  Woman's  Educa- 
tional and  Industrial  Union,  264  Boylston  St.,  Boston,  for  information  and  blanks. 

NATIONAL    COLLEGE    EQUAL    SUFFRAGE    LEAGUE 

Every  individual  member  of  the  National  College  Equal  Suffrage  League  is  strongly 
advised  to  buy  and  read  Mrs.  Carrie  Chapman  Catt's  admirable  presidential  address 
on  winning  suffrage  for  women  by  the  federal  amendment,  entitled  "An  Address  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States,"  delivered  by  Mrs.  Catt  at  Washington,  D.  C,  on  Dec. 
13,  1917.  A  copy  of  this  address  may  be  obtained  by  sending  fifteen  cents  to  the  Na- 
tional Woman  Suffrage  Publishing  Company,  Inc.,  171  Madison  Av.,  New  York  City. 
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Sweaters  for 
Women  and  Misses 


Reg.  Trade  Mark 


A  most  attractive  assortment  of  Sweaters,  Sweater-Coats,  and  Slip-ons  in  all 
the  popular  colors  suitable  for  Spring  and  Summer  Wear. 

Fiber  Silk  Sweaters,  with  sash  and  large  Shetland  Wool  Slip-on  Sweater,  Angora- 
sailor-collar  (block  weave);  colors:  Watermelon  trimmed,  in  pretty  color-combinations,  $7.50 
Pink,  Copen  Purple,  Lavender  Khaki  White,  Pure  Silk  Sweater,  fancy  weave.  Has 
Turquo.se,  Black,  and  in    Black  and  White,  shawUcollar    sash>   and    plaited   back,  $42.50 

trimmed  in  Black #10.50  t  ^    J 

Scotch  Brush  Wool  Sweater.  Has  con- 
Sleeveless  Shetland  Wool  Slip-on  VCrtible  shawl-collar;  can  be  worn  high  or  low 
Sweater .$3.75  neck g, I-9S 

Pure  Silk  Sweater,  Fancy-Stripe  design,  Pure  Silk  Slip-on  .Sweater,  sleeveless,  in 
plaited  back,  large  sailor-collar  and  sash,  $25.00       the  various  Scotch  Clan  Plaids $32.50 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

James    D.    McCutcheon    &    Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


Recitals  of 

Old  English  Folk  Songs 

in  costume. 

Helen  Witter  Hewitt,  {Smith  b.  a.) 

Address  L.  B.  242,  Williams  town,  Mass. 
{Special  arrangements  for  War  Benefits) 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
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MRS.  BOYDEN 

Invites  AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES  to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 
Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five    cents 

BEST   CATERING   IN   NORTHAMPTON 


fEije  Alumnae  ^ouae 

8  JBebforb  tEtrratt,  JJortfjampton,  Mass. 

-4L 

f^^^T^^^^^lM 

^1 

Jfor  tTieitins  aiumnar  ano  lEfjeir  Jfnenos 

The  Smith  College  Song  Book 

1915  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  SI. 60;  Paper,  $1.00. 

Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service 

College  Edition 

By  mail:  Cloth,  76c,  postpaid;  Half  Morocco 
$1.00  postpaid 

Price  list  of  Songs  and  Part -Songs  on  request 

Address 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


The  Delicious  COFFEE  which  is  now  being 

served  to  Smith  College  students 

may  be  had  of  your  Grocer. 

Ask  for 

"CONSTITUTION"  COFFEE 
35c  Per  Pound 

E.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON  WORCESTER  DETROIT 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch 

with  College? 

Read  the 

Weekly 

$1.25  a 

Year 

Eleanor  P.  Spencer- 

-  Editor-in-chief 

Eli/.abeth  Mim-r,  LawrenceH 

mse —  Business  MaiiB^r 

THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  and  former 
students  who  wish  assistance  in  secur- 
ing teaching  or  non-teaching  positions. 

Address  : 
HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director,  or 
HELEN    BARNUM,    Secretary, 

College  Hall,  :  Northampton,  Mass. 
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IF  WE  WIN 

-this  will  be  the  Last  War 

If  We  Lose 

—It  will  be  but  the  beginning  of  wars 
upon  wars,  a  holocaust  with  slaughter, 
famine  and  unspeakable  horrors. 

The  issue  is  plain.  It  is  up  to  you. 
Either  sacrifice  now  or  make  the  supreme 
sacrifice  later. 

SAVE  NOW,  BY  PLAN,  TO  BUY 

THIRD  LIBERTY  BONDS 

LIBERTY  LOAN  COMMITTEE  OF  NEW  ENGLAND 

LIBERTY  BUILDING,  BOSTON 


HILLTOP  FARM  UNIT,  Chesterfield,  Mass. 

JOSEPHINE  A.  CLARK,  Organizer 

Enrollment  Card  for  Agricultural  Service 

Name 

Address..._ Telephone 

Graduate  of Class 

Present  occupation. 

Name  institution  or  business 


When  Where  At  What 

Previous  farming  experience  (if  any) 

What  make 

Do  you  run  an  automobile 


When  ready  to  begin. 

Length  of  service  (minimum  four  weeks)  from to 

Health ._.._ _ 

PLEDGE  OF  SERVICE — I  promise  to  serve  at  the  Hilltop  Farm  Unit  during  the  period  for  which  I  have 
enrolled,  unless  excused  earlier  for  good  cause  by  the  organizer,  and  during  my  period  of  service  to  work 
to  my  ability  at  the  tasks  assigned  me,  to  conform  to  the  rules  of  the  Unit,  and  to  follow  the  directions 
of  the  captains  of  the  Unit.       (.Mail  immediately  to  J.  A.  Clark,  Smith  College  Library.) 
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'A  Clean  Tooth  Never  Decays" 
The  Reasons  why 


IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM  .  Illlllllllllllfflg 


1  O  make 
sure  against 
imitations 
always  look 
for  the  name 

PRO-PHY-LAC-TIC 

and  the 
Yellow  Box 


i  minium mil imimi i!! 


BOOKS 


MAGAZINES 


CATALOGS 


PRINTING 


OUR    SPECIALTY:    PROMPT    SERVICE 


RUMFORD  PRESS 


CONCORD 


NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
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HOTEL  PURITAN 

BOSTON 

390  Commonwealth  Avenue,  near  Massachusetts  Avenue  Subway  Station,  which  is 

four  minutes  fromTremont  Street,  eight  from  the  South  and  eleven  from  the  North  Stations. 

Globe-trotters  say  this  Distinctive  Boston  House  is  one  of  the  most  homelike  and  attractive  hotels  in 
the  world.     It  is  an  especially  desirable  house  for  ladies  traveling  alone. 

Single  rooms  with  bathrooms  from $3.50. 

Sitting  room,  two  double  bed  rooms  and  bathroom  for  your  party  from $9.00. 

Your  inquiries  gladly  answered, 
vicinity.     Send  for  it. 


The  booklet  of  the  hotel  has  a  guide  to  Boston  and  its  historic 
.    A.  S.  COSTELLO.  Manager. 


"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon   Tea 


Pure  Rich  Fragrant 

Price  List  sent  on  application 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Importers  and  Grocers,      Boston,  Mass. 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs  —  not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach     and     cause     indigestion. 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER 
COMPANY 

BOSTON       -  .        MASS. 


THE   GEORGE   FRY   CO. 

Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Jewelers 

119  South  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,  PA. 

Class  Day  Invitations  and  Programs,  Wedding 

Invitations,  Dance  Programs,  Menus 

Class  Pins         Class  Rings         Medals         Cups 

Engravers  of  Smith  College  Commencement 
Invitations,  Programs,  and  Junior  Prom 
Programs  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917. 
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The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fireproof  Stone  Building. 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Winter 
Basketball  Field.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar  and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  Outdoor  life — 
hockey,  basketball,  tennis, 
riding,  golf. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Head 


We  carry  in 
stock  the  most 
complete  line  of 


Office  Equipment 

IN 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Also  Students'  Desks, 
Lamps    and    Chairs 

A  visit  to  our 
Stores  will 
convince  you 

Springfield  Office  Supply  Co. 

71-73  Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Andover 
Massachusetts 


Abbot  Academy 

Founded  1828  A     SCHOOL     FOR     GIRLS  23  Miles  fr.m  Bost., 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.    Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR  GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss  Burnham  in  1887 

Preparatory,   Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.   Thompson,   Headmistress 

Northampton  Massachusetts 
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WOMEN  IN  BUSINESS 

Do  you  know  that  there  are  hundreds 
of  women  holding  responsible  positions 
in  business  offices?  Banks,  commercial 
houses,  corporations,  foundations  and  all 
kinds  of  organizations  are  liberal  users  of 
the  talents  of  women. 

Do  you  realize  that  it  is  the  preliminary 
training,  in  a  good  business  school,  that 
makes  it  possible  for  them  to  secure  and 
hold  such  positions? 

A  few  months  given  now  to  the  techni- 
cal training  that  is  necessary  for  success 
in  business  will  amply  repay  the  small 
cost  involved. 

INTERVIEW  OR  WRITE  MR.  MILLER. 


MILLER    SCHOOL 

Fifth  National  Bank  Building 

Lexington  Avenue  at  23d  Street 

NEW   YORK 


The  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  for  Women 


"THE  purpose  of  the  school  is 

to   train    students    in    the 

design   of    the   house   and    its 

landscape  surroundings.    .'.    .'. 

Courses  in  Industrial  Housing 


4  BRATTLE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO 
ALL  MAGAZINES 


SEND  TO 


Gladys  Smith  Duffee  1907 
Box  203,  Marshfield,  Mass. 


NOTE:  I  will  give  ten  cents  to  the  Smith  Relief 
Unit,  for  each  subscription   received. 


PREPARE  FOR  PEACE 


Practical,    Professional,    In- 
dustrial  Art   Training   that 
has  Succeeded 


NEW  YORK  SCHOOL  OF 
FINE  AND  APPLIED  ART 

FRANK  ALVAH  PARSONS,  Pres. 
Summer  Session,  July  6th 

Architecture,  Interior  Decoration, 
Costume  Design,  Poster  Advertis- 
ing, Textile  Design,  Illustration. 
For  Teachers  and  Professional 
Workers. 

Susan  F.  Bissell,  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 
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Too  Good  to  Pass  By 


The  egg-beater  is  performing  stunts  nowadays  that  were  never  even 
dreamed  of  a  short  time  ago — not  with  eggs  or  cream,  but  with  Jell-O. 

With  an  egg-beater  and  a  package  of  Jell-O  the  college  girl  is  equipped 
to  make  something  new — any  one  of  fifty  good  things  to  eat  that  will  be  en- 
joyed as  a  welcome  change  from  the  monotony  of  fudge  and  kindred  fixings. 

Plain  Jell-O  dishes  are  fine,  as  everybody  knows,  but  the  whipped 
forms,  as  easy  as  the  other,  are  even  finer. 

Following  is  a  recipe  for  whipping  Jell-O.  It  is  much  easier  than  it 
sounds  ■ 

To  Whip  Jell-O 

Dissolve  a  package  of  Jell-O  in  a  pint  of  boiling  water  and  let  it  cool. 
Begin  to  whip  the  jelly  while  it  is  still  liquid — cold  but  not  yet  congealing — 
and  whip  until  it  is  of  the  consistency  of  thick  whipped  cream.  Use  a 
Dover  egg-beater  and  keep  the  Jell-O  cold  while  whipping  by  setting  the 
dish  in  cracked  ice,  ice  water  or  very  cold  water.  A  tin  or  aluminum  quart 
measure  is  an  ideal  utensil  for  the  purpose.  Its  depth  prevents  spattering, 
and  tin  and  aluminum  admit  quickly  the  chill  of  the  ice  or  cold  water. 

Add  cream  or  whatever  else  goes  into  the  dessert,  if  anything  does, 
after — not  before — whipping  the  Jell-O. 

The  whipping  process  more  than  doubles  the  quantity  of  plain  Jell-O, 
so  that  when  whipped  one  package  of  Jell-O  serves  twelve  persons  instead 
of  six. 

There  are  six  pure  fruit  flavors  of  Jell-O  :  Strawberry,  Raspberry, 
Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry,  Chocolate.     Each  10  cents  at  any  grocer's. 

Take  time,  please,  to  send  us  your  name  and  address,  so  we  can  send 
you  a  new  Jell-O  Book  that  will  tell  you  how  to  make  delicious  things  that 
are  too  good  to  miss. 

THE    GENESEE    PURE    FOOD    COMPANY, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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Published  by  the  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College 
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Tiffany  &  Co. 


Jewelry,  Watches,  Emblem 
Rings  and  PinsJrophies 
Stationery,  Diplomas  etc. 

Superior 
in  Quality,  Design 
and  Workmanship 

Fifth  Avenue  &  37 -Street 
New  York 
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What   War    Savings    Pledges   by 

Millions  Will  Mean  to  the 

Whole  Nation! 

The  supreme  issue  before  the  Nation  is  to  win  the  war. 

We  are  fighting  on  the  battlefields  of  France  to  save  ourselves 
from  having  to  fight  on  the  battlefields  of  our  own  land. 

The  responsibility  rests  upon  every  single  individual  man, 
woman  and  child  to  do  the  utmost  in  his  power  to  stand  by 
the  Government  as  the  Government  stands  behind  the  soldiers. 

Each  time  that  an  American  turns  a  dollar  that  might  be  idle 
or  a  dollar  that  might  be  spent  on  non-essentials  into  the 
earning  dollar,  he  doubles  its  value  to  his  country. 

In  doing  this  we  help  the  Government  in  its  fight  to  win  the 
war  for  our  existence,  and  we  strengthen  the  moral  forces  of 
the  Nation  by  encouraging  the  people  to  save. 


MfcR  SAVINGS  STAMPS 

ISSUED  BY  THE 

UNITED  STATES 
GOVERNMENT 
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Onyx  M  Hosiery 


Reg  US  Pat.  Qff-QO 


OF  FINEST   SILK 

Reflects  the  best  values — therein  lies  the  greatest  economy 
For  Men  and  IV omen 


This  trade  mark  identifies  them  at  good  shops  everywhere 

Emery -Beers  Company  Inc. 

Wholesale  Distributors 
NEW  YORK 
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Application  pending  for  entry  as  second-class  matter  at  the  Post  Office  at  Concord,  N.  H. 

THE   INAUGURAL  ADDRESS 

William  Allan  Neilson 

The  College  is  publishing  in  book  form  a  complete  record  of  the  Inauguration  exercises 
to  include  all  the  addresses  of  the  day.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  book  is  to  go 
to  every  alumna  and  appears  almost  simultaneously  with  this  issue  of  the  Quarterly, 
it  would  seem  at  first  thought  unnecessary  duplication  to  reproduce  the  Inaugural  Ad- 
dress in  this  place.  The  editors  of  the  Quarterly  wish,  therefore,  to  explain  that  it  is 
published  here  not  primarily  because  it  is  the  address  delivered  by  President  Neilson  on 
the  occasion  of  his  inauguration,  but  because  it  is  the  first  address  in  which  he  has  in- 
dicated his  definite  ideas  regarding  certain  educational  problems  and  outlined  his  edu- 
cational program  for  Smith  College.  The  editors  have  received  many  requests  from 
the  alumnae  throughout  the  year  for  just  this  sort  of  paper  from  President  Neilson,  and 
welcome  the  opportunity  for  giving  it  a  leading  place  in  the  columns  of  the  Quarterly. 

An  occasion  such  as  the  present  calls  for  some  statement  of  purpose  and 
policy.  However  modestly  the  president  of  an  educational  institution 
may  regard  his  function,  however  profoundly  he  may  be  convinced  that 
it  is  the  teachers  and  the  taught  who  make  the  college,  and  not  the  ad- 
ministrative officers,  he  cannot  shirk  the  responsibility  of  forming  definite 
ideas  as  to  the  general  aim,  and  of  framing  methods  by  which  this  aim 
may  best  be  accomplished. 

In  the  present  instance  such  a  statement  might  seem  to  be  of  less  than 
usual  importance  in  view  of  the  distinguished  success  of  my  predecessors. 
The  soundness  of  the  principles  laid  down  by  President  Seelye,  the  ex- 
traordinary degree  to  which  he  succeeded  in  giving  form  and  application 
to  these  principles,  the  brilliant  achievement  of  President  Burton  in 
carrying  on  their  development,  and  the  appreciation  by  the  country  of 
the  value  of  the  educational  opportunities  created  by  these  two  men — 
all  these  might  be  taken  as  justifying  their  successor  in  conceiving  his  duty 
as  one  of  tending  a  well-running  machine  and  in  general  of  keeping  his 
hands  off. 

But  the  two  leaders  whom  I  have  the  honor  to  follow  would  be  the  last 
to  contemplate  with  satisfaction  the  lapsing  of  Smith  College  into  a  state 
of  unprogressive  complacency.  The  college  that  regards  itself  as  having 
reached  the  limit  of  improvement  is  in  a  dangerous  way.  The  growth  in 
numbers,  the  advance  in  general  educational  ideas  and  methods,  the 
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changes  in  the  position  of  women  in  the  community,  all  call  for  a  per- 
petual reconsideration  and  readjustment  of  our  organization  and  pro- 
cedures. And  at  the  present  time,  the  revolutionary  changes,  social, 
industrial,  economic,  even  ethical  and  religious,  which  may  be  expected 
from  the  cataclysm  which  is  even  now  shaking  the  world,  promise  to 
make  demands  from  those  responsible  for  the  education  of  the  next  genera- 
tion for  a  power  of  adaptability  and  a  breadth  of  vision  such  as  have 
perhaps  never  been  exacted  in  modern  times. 

In  the  midst  of  war,  Great  Britain  has  taken  up  the  problem  of  remak- 
ing its  educational  system,  and  in  the  remarkable  bill  introduced  in  the 
House  of  Commons  this  spring  there  occurs  an  interesting  passage.  The 
desire  of  those  drawing  up  the  measure  is  stated  to  be  to  develop  a  stronger 
nation  with  broader  human  sympathies,  "by  offering  to  every  child  the 
opportunity  of  enjoying  that  form  of  education  most  adapted  to  fashion 
its  qualities  to  the  highest  use."  The  principle  which  underlies  this  ideal 
is  one  to  which  most  people  would  give  immediate  assent,  but  which  is 
yet  lost  sight  of  in  much  of  the  controversy  on  educational  aims.  The 
idea  of  democracy  does  not  require  the  application  of  the  same  educa- 
tional processes  to  all.  Rather  it  recognizes  the  variety  of  human  beings 
and  demands  that  a  variety  of  educations  be  contrived  to  make  available 
for  each  the  means  of  enabling  him  to  reach  the  limit  of  his  possibilities. 
The  type  of  education  offered  by  such  an  institution  as  this  is  a  costly  one 
that  can  never  be  enjoyed  by  more  than  a  small  minority,  and  it  is  and 
will  be  necessary  to  devote  energy  and  ingenuity  to  devising  means  of 
selecting  those  students  whose  abilities  entitle  them  to  this  particular 
opportunity.  Birth  and  wealth,  pious  aspirations  and  social  ambitions 
have  no  claim  to  special  consideration, — this  career  should  be  open  to 
talent  and  character,  and  to  talent  and  character  alone.  It  is  a  betrayal 
of  our  trust  and  a  cheating  of  those  who  have  a  right  to  be  here  to  allow 
our  classrooms  to  be  cluttered  by  the  unfit,  to  tolerate  in  the  academic 
community  those  whose  presence  lowers  the  moral  tone  or  reduces  the 
intellectual  life  to  mediocrity. 

The  old  Scottish  communion  service  used  to  be  preceded  by  a  pre- 
liminary exercise  called  "the  fencing  of  the  tables,"  in  which  the  un- 
worthy were  warned  not  to  approach.  These  introductory  remarks 
on  the  selection  of  the  guests  at  our  academic  board  may  be  regarded  as 
a  kind  of  fencing  of  the  tables.  But  what  is  the  nature  of  the  feast  to 
which  the  worthy  are  invited?  How  are  we  to  conceive  the  educational 
opportunity  which  such  a  college  as  this  should  offer? 

A  generation  ago  the  leading  thinkers  on  such  matters  were  roughly  to> 
be  classified  as  belonging  to  two  camps:  the  scientific  and  the  classical. 
The  progress  of  scientific  investigation  throughout  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury had  been  so  rapid,  and  its  results,  both  practical  and  theoretical,, 
had  been  so  dazzling,  that  its  exponents  were  asserting  more  and  more- 
boldly  their  demands  for  a  larger  share  in  the  time  and  resources  devoted 
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to  the  education  of  youth.  The  utilitarian  character  of  the  age  and  the 
weakness  of  opponents  debilitated  by  a  long  period  of  scholastic  privilege 
combined  to  insure  a  large  measure  of  success  to  these  champions  of 
modernism;  yet  the  defenders  of  the  older  culture  held  many  points  of 
vantage,  and  the  war  ended  for  the  time  in  a  compromise.  But  it  was  a 
truce,  not  a  permanent  peace.  Every  few  years  the  quarrel  is  reopened, 
with  changes  in  the  terms  and  in  the  precise  form  of  the  issue,  but  at  bot- 
tom with  the  same  old  antagonists.  It  is  at  least  as  old  as  Aristopha- 
nes; it  is  the  war  of  the  ancients  and  moderns  which  rent  the  France 
of  Boileau  and  Perrault;  it  is  the  battle  of  the  books  of  Swift;  it  rages 
to-day  in  the  pages  of  the  Atlantic  Monthly  where  the  rival  hosts  are  led 
by  Mr.  Abraham  Flexner  and  Professor  Paul  Shorey.  It  will  probably 
never  disappear,  since  it  is  based  upon  a  conflict  of  temperaments;  and 
so  long  as  human  nature  remains  as  we  have  known  it,  its  variety  will 
provide  a  succession  of  irreconcilable  opponents. 

But  educational  institutions  cannot  rest  with  such  a  deadlock  as  this, 
nor  ought  they  to  be  satisfied  with  an  arrangement  in  which  the  curricu- 
lum is  determined  by  an  accommodation  based  on  the  relative  voting 
power  of  the  rival  parties.  What  is  needed  is  not  a  debate  where  each 
seeks  to  score  on  his  opponent  by  the  brilliance  of  his  dialectic,  but  an 
examination  by  each  of  the  strength  rather  than  the  weakness  of  the 
contrary  position,  with  a  view  to  reaching  a  synthesis  which  will  combine 
the  contributions  of  either  school  and  provide  a  new  and  richer  discipline. 

The  educational  value  of  science  is  quite  different  from  its  economic 
value.  It  is  to  be  studied  in  institutions  like  this  which  aim  at  contrib- 
uting to  the  perfecting  of  the  individual,  not  because  it  makes  men  richer 
or  life  more  comfortable,  but  because  it  helps  to  explain  the  world  we  live 
in,  to  make  nature  more  intelligible,  and  to  teach  the  student  to  grasp 
one  kind  of  truth.  "It  also,"  to  quote  a  great  English  scholar,  "gives 
man  an  escape  from  the  noisy  present  into  a  region  of  facts  which  are  as 
they  are  and  not  as  foolish  human  beings  want  them  to  be;  an  escape 
from  the  commonness  of  daily  happenings  into  the  remote  world  of  high 
and  severely  trained  imagination;  an  escape  from  mortality  in  the 
service  of  a  growing  and  durable  purpose,  the  progressive  discovery  of 
truth."  The  handling  of  the  measuring  glass  and  the  dissecting  knife  is 
not  merely  a  cultivation  of  the  hand  and  eye,  it  is  a  training  in  the  in- 
dispensable quality  of  precision  and  begets  a  moral  disgust  at  slovenly 
inaccuracy.  These  are  things  which  even  the  classical  scholar  cannot 
afford  to  despise  unless  he  wishes  to  undermine  his  own  foundations. 

The  educational  value  of  the  humanistic  discipline  on  the  other  hand, 
lies  fundamentally  in  its  power  to  open  to  us  the  past,  to  make  available 
for  our  life  to-day  the  results  of  the  efforts  of  generations  of  men  to  solve 
the  problem  of  living  together,  and  to  see  life  as  a  whole.  Thus  it  in- 
cludes not  merely,  not  even  primarily  as  is  often  assumed,  the  learning  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  but  the  history  of  earlier  civilizations  and  what  is  meant 
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by  philosophy  in  the  broadest  sense.  In  it,  as  thus  understood,  there  is 
no  antagonism  to  science.  The  science  of  past  ages  is  within  its  scope; 
the  science  of  to-day  is  only  the  latest  chapter. 

The  method,  of  course,  is  different.  Modern  science  deals  with  natural 
phenomena,  and  with  the  apparatus  of  observation  and  experiment  em- 
ployed to  find  the  nature  and  laws  of  these  phenomena.  Humane 
studies  are  for  the  most  part  book  studies;  the  medium  is  the  written  and 
printed  word.  Facts  are  involved  here  also,  as  thought  and  imagination 
are  involved  in  scientific  investigation;  but  the  main  theme  is  men,  not 
things,  and  the  way  men  have  conceived  the  relation  of  things. 

From  this  statement  it  appears  that  for  the  balanced  development  of 
the  individual  both  sets  of  values  are  indispensable,  and  the  quarrel  per- 
sists partly  because  each  has  at  times  been  untrue  to  itself,  partly  be- 
cause each  has  misrepresented  the  other.  The  scientist  sometimes  forgets 
the  honor  of  his  callingand  dogmatizes  when  he  ought  to  teach  the  method 
of  ascertaining  facts,  sometimes  degenerates  into  the  mere  collector  and 
forgets  to  ask  those  questions  the  hope  of  answering  which  is  the  justifica- 
tion of  his  task.  And  he  has  sometimes  sought  to  discredit  his  opponent 
by  fixing  attention  upon  his  failure  to  attain  his  aims  when  truth  required 
the  honest  investigation  of  these  aims  themselves. 

To  the  blame  attaching  to  the  classical  party  I  propose  to  devote  more 
detailed  attention — first,  because  they  have  come  nearer  wrecking  their 
own  cause  than  the  scientists,  and,  second,  because  as  a  humanist  by 
training  and  tradition  I  feel  more  bound  to  try  to  contribute,  however 
humbly,  to  the  solution  of  a  problem  which  is  approaching  a  critical  stage. 
For  there  is  no  use  disguising  the  fact  that  the  study  of  the  classics,  which 
has  claimed  to  be  the  central  citadel  of  humanism,  is  in  perilous  plight. 
Despite  academic  privileges  and  bonuses,  the  students  of  to-day  who 
continue  to  study  Latin  and  Greek  beyond  the  point  of  compulsion  are 
becoming  fewer  and  fewer;  and  the  majority  of  the  faithful  few  may  be 
discovered  on  inquiry  to  be  prompted  by  the  desire  for  a  livelihood  rather 
than  a  larger  life. 

The  foundation  of  the  revolt  against  the  classics  is  a  widespread  in- 
dignation at  being  cheated.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of  students  have 
spent  the  major  part  of  their  studying  time  for  years  upon  two  languages 
with  the  implicit  understanding  that  they  would  finally  have  access  to  two 
great  civilizations  through  reading  the  records  in  the  original  tongues. 
They  paid  the  price  in  time  and  energy,  and  at  the  end  they  did  not  get 
what  they  had  paid  for.  They  could  not  read  Latin  or  Greek,  or  could  not 
read  either  with  such  a  degree  of  ease  or  pleasure  as  to  induce  two  per 
■cent  to  keep  it  up.  They  were  indignant,  I  say,  and  the  inevitable  re- 
volt came.  When  the  fight  was  on  they  did  what  all  belligerents  are 
tempted  to  do,  they  annexed  many  additional  grievances  and  laid  hold  on 
all  the  weapons  within  their  reach:  but  the  fact  remains  that  they  re- 
volted because  they  had  been  cheated. 
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Everyone  must  admit  that  for  the  professional  scholar  of  language  or 
of  the  antique  civilizations  the  mastering  of  the  tongues  is  essential  to 
thoroughness  and  to  self-respect.  Let  us  continue  by  all  means  to  insist 
on  this  so  that  the  prospective  scholar  may  begin  his  laborious  task  in 
time.  But  let  us  be  clear  that  within  the  select  group  of  the  college- 
trained  this  is  the  necessary  equipment  of  a  still  more  select  group ;  and 
do  not  let  us  pretend  that  a  man  cannot  be  cultivated  without  an  accom- 
plishment that  most  cultivated  men  will  confess  they  do  not  possess. 

Having  been,  I  hope,  quite  clear  on  this  matter  of  the  linguistic  mastery 
of  Latin  and  Greek,  let  me  hasten  to  add  that  I  am  a  profound  believer 
in  the  classics.  I  am  prepared  to  maintain  that  a  knowledge  of  Greek 
and  Roman  literature  and  civilization  should  be  a  part  of  any  broad 
scheme  of  cultural  education ;  that  such  a  knowledge  is,  with  one  possible 
exception,  the  most  necessary  part.  That  exception  is  Hebrew  literature 
and  civilization.  But  the  teachers  of  this  subject  have  never  forbidden 
us  to  read  the  Bible  or  study  the  history  of  the  Israelites  until  we  had 
mastered  their  language.  The  barrier  which  has  shut  off  generations  of 
students  from  a  knowledge  of  classical  civilization  has  been  the  classical 
teacher's  infatuation  for  the  subjunctive.  The  deadly  enemy  of  the 
classics  is  not  science,  or  mathematics,  or  modern  literature,  or  voca- 
tional utilitarianism;  it  is  linguistic  fanaticism,  the  insistence  that  no 
one  shall  enter  these  fair  domains  save  through  the  one  door  of  language. 

For  there  are  other  doors.  In  the  time  spent  in  the  usual  attempt  to 
master  Latin  and  Greek  a  student  could  read  in  translation  most  of  the 
literary  masterpieces  of  antiquity,  could  acquire  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
history  and  politics  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  and  of  their  mode  of  life, 
could  be  introduced  to  the  sculpture  and  architecture  of  Athens,  to  the 
great  achievements  of  Rome  in  law,  in  colonization,  in  public  works; 
and  could  learn  enough  of  their  religion  and  mythology  to  appreciate  the 
allusions  in  modern  literature  better  than  the  student  of  the  languages  who 
had  plodded  through  only  some  dozen  books.  I  am  perfectly  aware  of 
the  inferiority  of  translations  to  originals — if  the  originals  are  read  by  one 
who  has  really  mastered  them.  My  claim  is  that  if  the  classical  con- 
tribution is  to  be  saved  for  modern  culture,  it  is  to  be  done  by  candidly 
facing  the  failure  of  the  present  method  for  the  general  student,  by 
availing  ourselves  freely  of  those  means  of  access  to  the  past  that  do  not 
require  a  command  of  the  languages,  and  by  recognizing  that  that  rare 
enjoyment  which  is  derived  from  reading  the  masterpieces  of  antiquity 
in  the  original  tongue  so  as  to  savor  the  subtler  qualities  of  style  is  bound 
to  be  the  privilege  of  a  very  few  even  among  college  men  and  women. 

I  cannot  take  time  here  to  discuss  the  difficulties  to  be  overcome  before 
this  more  rational  method  of  making  ancient  culture  accessible  can  be 
generally  adopted.  The  chief  obstacle,  if  I  may  say  it  without  offence, 
is  the  scarcity — the  scarcity,  not  the  absence — among  classical  teachers  of 
men  and  women  with  an  interest  in  ideas  and  a  power  of  teaching  litera- 
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ture  as  literature  and  not  as  grammar.  It  is  not  that  teachers  of  Latin 
and  Greek  are  less  able  than  others:  the  difficulty  of  the  studies  they  have 
mastered  disproves  that.  It  is  rather  that  tradition  has  so  long  led  to 
their  preoccupation  with  syntax  that  they  have  seldom  developed  their 
capacity  for  handling  ideas  in  a  large  way  or  of  perceiving  and  revealing 
beauty.  It  will  need  several  academic  generations  before  we  can  equip 
our  schools  and  colleges  with  teachers  who  will  make  classical  studies 
again  deserve  the  name  of  the  humanities.  Yet,  lest  I  be  misunderstood, 
let  me  explicitly  declare  that  the  line  of  great  teachers  of  these  subjects 
has  never  died  out. 

In  the  new  English  Education  Bill  which  I  have  already  quoted  there  is 
an  interesting  piece  of  evidence  that  the  synthesis  of  the  new  and  old 
cultures  has  already  made  progress.  In  it  the  humanities  are  defined  as 
those  studies  which  shall  acquaint  the  student  "with  the  capacities  and 
ideals  of  mankind  as  expressed  in  literature  and  art,  with  its  achievements 
and  ambitions  as  recorded  in  history,  and  with  the  nature  and  laws  of 
the  world  as  interpreted  by  science,  philosophy,  and  religion."  Such  a 
definition  summarizes  with  admirable  conciseness  and  comprehensiveness 
the  aim  of  education  regarded  as  a  storing  of  the  mind  with  the  things  a 
cultivated  person  ought  to  know.  It  seems  to  me  an  adequate  definition 
of  the  academic  opportunity  we  set  out  to  discuss  from  the  point  of  view 
of  knowledge. 

There  are,  however,  other  points  of  view.  The  insistence  upon  what 
knowledges  are  to  be  taught  is  apt  to  result  in  one  of  the  main  defects 
of  our  education  to-day,  the  too  exclusive  cultivation  of  the  receptive 
attitude.  It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  non-academic  occu- 
pations of  our  undergraduates  are  commonly  spoken  of  as  "student 
activities,"  as  if  the  classrooms  were  the  scene  merely  of  student  passiv- 
ities. The  training  of  the  present  generation  of  college  teachers  has 
been  such  that  we  are  not  likely  to  have  too  little  emphasis  on  the  need 
for  a  solid  basis  of  fact  in  our  scholarship.  More  necessary  is  it  to  dwell 
on  the  importance  of  eliciting  the  idea  behind  the  facts,  of  teaching  the 
significance  as  well  as  the  dates  of  events.  There  is  some  ground  for 
the  criticism  that  the  American  scholar  of  to-day  is  more  distinguished 
for  what  he  knows  than  for  what  he  thinks.  In  a  woman's  college  es- 
pecially it  is  necessary  to  guard  against  excessive  docility;  to  avoid  ex 
cathedra  pronouncements;  to  seek  to  rouse  doubt,  objection,  resistance, 
that  the  student  may  become  accustomed  to  do  her  own  thinking  and  be 
trained  rigorously  to  accuracy  in  that  thinking.  From  the  earliest  stages 
of  education,  the  effort  should  be  made  to  call  forth  active  curiosity  as  to 
the  meaning  and  relation  of  every  fact  that  is  taught. 

Such  a  discipline  is  highly  contributory  to  that  full  and  free  develop- 
ment of  personality  which  in  one  aspect  is  the  aim  of  all  education.  It 
is  of  the  highest  importance  both  to  society  and  the  individual  that  each 
person  should  acquire  such  power  of  self-expression  as  to  count  for  what 
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she  is  worth  in  the  community.  We  may  well  ask,  therefore,  what  other 
elements  in  college  training  can  be  used  for  this  end. 

The  answer  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  in  the  arts.  One  of  these,  the  art 
of  writing,  is  already  admitted  to  all  curricula.  Its  universal  acceptance, 
however,  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  it  is  an  indispensable  tool  for  other 
subjects  than  because  it  is  itself  an  art,  and  so  a  means  of  self-expression. 
For  the  purpose  under  discussion,  however,  the  art  of  writing  is  to  be 
treated  not  merely  as  a  formal  exercise  in  correctness  and  elegance,  or  as 
the  means  by  which  other  people's  opinions  are  reproduced,  but  as  a 
channel  through  which  the  reactions  of  the  student,  emotional  as  well  as 
intellectual,  to  all  her  other  studies  and  to  her  experiences  in  life  may 
find  utterance.  The  teaching  of  this  subject  may  be  so  developed  as  to 
become  the  focus  of  the  student's  whole  intellectual  life,  the  point  where 
she  interrogates  herself  as  to  what  all  she  is  doing  and  learning  amounts  to, 
what  is  its  significance  to  her  personally. 

The  recognition  of  music  and  the  fine  arts,  especially  on  the  side  of 
practice,  as  legitimate  parts  of  the  academic  curriculum  has  been  slow 
and  reluctant  in  modern  times,  though  familiar  enough  to  the  Greeks. 
The  reluctance  has  been  due  in  part  to  the  tendency  already  mentioned  to 
emphasize  the  passive  view  of  education  as  something  done  to  the  stu- 
dent and  not  by  her,  partly  to  the  defect  of  scholarship,  especially  ^ortho- 
dox academic  scholarship,  in  many  of  the  teachers  of  these  subjects, 
partly  to  low  scholastic  standards.  It  is  true  that  it  is  harder  to  examine 
rigorously  the  results  of  an  attempt  to  inculcate  good  taste  in  letters  or 
music  or  art  than  to  test  a  knowledge  of  Latin  paradigms  or  mathematical 
demonstrations.  But  examinations  are  a  means  and  not  an  end,  and 
their  applicability  is  no  final  test  of  the  educational  value  of  a  study. 
If  the  results  of  a  good  course  cannot  be  gauged  by  examination,  so 
much  the  worse  for  the  examination.  Apart  from  the  value  of  the  prac- 
tice of  music  and  art  as  modes  of  expression,  it  may  be  parenthetically 
remarked,  the  appreciation  of  them  and  a  knowledge  of  their  history  is 
a  matter  of  special  importance  in  the  curriculum  of  a  woman's  college. 
Foreign  visitors  to  America  seldom  fail  to  observe  the  great  preponderance 
of  women  in  our  concerts  and  galleries.  More  and  more  they  are  going 
to  be  not  only  the  audiences  and  spectators  but  also  the  controllers  of 
these  things.  It  is  clear  that  it  is  of  enormous  public  importance  that 
our  educated  women  should  have  discriminating  taste  and  sound  scholar- 
ship in  the  whole  field  of  the  arts.  It  is  one  of  the  enviable  distinctions 
of  Smith  College  that  in  these  matters  it  has  long  held  an  advanced  posi- 
tion, and  it  would  be  folly  not  to  take  pains  that  this  position  should  be 
maintained  and  deserved. 

The  agencies  for  the  development  of  the  free  expression  of  personality 
are  not  all  to  be  found  in  the  course  of  study.  The  manifold  organiza- 
tions of  student  life  are  of  immense  value  in  preparing  women  for  what 
I  have  spoken  of  as  "counting  for  what  they  are  worth  in  the  community." 
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In  the  revelation  of  the  practical  capacity  of  the  college-trained  women 
which  has  been  made  by  the  war,  it  may  be  argued  that  the  power  which 
has  been  displayed  is  due  as  much  to  these  extra-curricular  activities  as  to 
the  purely  academic  courses.  Such  activities  need  control  and  regulation ; 
but  since  nothing  encourages  development  so  much  as  responsibility,  I 
hope  that  this  regulation  may  be  entrusted  more  and  more  to  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  students,  individually  and  corporately.  The  same  prin- 
ciple applies  to  the  whole  matter  of  conduct.  We  have  to  look  forward 
to  the  granting  of  more  rather  than  less  liberty  to  the  undergraduate, 
and  make  it  clear  that  this  is  no  place  for  those  who  cannot  be  trusted 
with  liberty.  President  Seelye  interpreted  our  founder's  intention  as  the 
education  of  gentlewomen,  not  the  establishing  of  a  misses'  finishing 
school,  and  we  will  not  now  reverse  his  policy. 

So  far  I  have  been  discussing  aims  and  methods  on  the  assumption  that 
the  purpose  of  such  a  college  as  this  is  agreed  to  be  purely  cultural.  But 
it  is  useless  to  ignore  the  fact  that  there  has  been  for  a  number  of  years  a 
powerful  movement  to  bend  our  educational  institutions,  from  the  high 
school  up,  to  utilitarian  purposes,  to  the  preparation  for  earning  money 
in  trades  and  professions.  The  movement  has  so  far  had  more  effect  on 
the  men's  colleges,  and  has  in  some  cases  resulted  in  the  telescoping  of  the 
course  of  liberal  arts  with  professional  courses,  in  others  in  the  infiltra- 
tion of  so-called  vocational  studies  and  methods  among  the  cultural 
studies.  The  pressure  on  the  women's  colleges  was  for  a  time  retarded 
by  the  establishment  of  such  admirable  institutions  as  Simmons  Col- 
lege; and  one  cannot  too  strongly  approve  the  principle  of  the  setting  up 
of  colleges  of  a  variety  of  types,  each  good  in  its  kind,  instead  of  attempt- 
ing all  kinds  of  training  in  each  institution.  But  the  war  has  added  to 
the  force  of  the  demand  that  the  college  graduate  should  be  ready  for 
immediate  technical  service,  and  it  is  more  than  likely  that  when  peace 
comes  we  shall  all  have  to  reconsider  our  positions  on  this  question  and 
defend  our  conclusions. 

We  should  recognize  at  once  that  in  one  respect  we  have  been  long 
vocational:  we  have  prepared  large  numbers  for  the  vocation  of  teach- 
ing. We  have  a  few  courses  explicitly  announced  as  for  teachers;  but 
the  vocational  element  has  pervaded  our  curriculum  and  determined 
the  choice  of  studies  far  more  than  is  indicated  by  these  special  courses. 
The  newer  question,  however,  concerns  other  vocations,  many  of  them  of 
such  a  nature  that  the  preparation  for  them  cannot  be  justified  on  cul- 
tural grounds. 

It  is  perhaps  rash  to  commit  oneself  on  a  matter  that  is  sure  to  be 
affected  by  circumstances  after  the  war  which  no  one  can  clearly  foresee. 
But  some  principles  may  be  tentatively  laid  down. 

Where  a  subject  can  be  taught  so  that  it  will  gain  a  professional  value 
without  lessening  its  effect  in  stimulating  and  training  thinking  and 
broadening  the  intellectual  outlook,  I  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be 
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so  taught.  This  is  done  in  some  departments  now,  and  a  large  part  of 
our  success  in  meeting  the  new  situation  will  depend  on  our  skill  in  devis- 
ing courses  and  methods  that  will  serve  adequately  the  double  purpose. 
But  in  general  the  college  of  the  type  to  which  Smith  belongs  will  con- 
tinue to  be  properly  engaged  in  developing  personality  and  in  providing 
the  background  and  the  intellectual  aptitude  rather  than  the  technical 
equipment  of  the  expert.  There  are  many  vocational  subjects  of  which 
all  the  underlying  principles  and  the  fundamental  knowledge  can  be  fully 
provided  in  a  cultural  course,  and  the  professional  application  added  in  a 
comparatively  short  time.  But  to  introduce  a  considerable  element  of 
purely  professional  studies  and  students  would  almost  certainly  entail 
a  reduction  of  that  element  of  disinterested  curiosity  in  things  and  ideas 
which  it  is  one  of  the  main  purposes  of  the  college  to  cultivate. 

There  is,  however,  an  extension  of  our  present  activities  which  I  may  be 
permitted  to  suggest  here.  The  vocation  which  we  of  the  cultural  col- 
leges are  oftenest  reproached  with  not  preparing  for  is  the  domestic. 
Personally  I  should  deplore  the  introduction  among  our  winter  studies 
of  a  department  of  what  is  called  Domestic  Science.  But  in  our  courses 
in  hygiene,  zoology,  botany,  chemistry,  and  fine  arts  we  already  provide 
a  large  part  both  of  the  training  and  the  knowledge  involved  in  such  a 
department.  I  believe  it  would  be  possible  to  draw  these  things  to  a 
focus  and  give  them  a  practical  application  in  a  comparatively  short 
course  following  graduation — a  course  very  much  shorter  than  is  re- 
quired in  vocational  schools  because  it  would  be  administered  to  students 
already  to  a  large  extent  trained  and  informed.  Such  a  course  might 
well  be  conducted  here  each  summer  for  the  students  who  had  just 
graduated — not  an  exhaustive  course  for  teachers  of  the  science,  but  a 
concentrated  one  adequate  for  the  prospective  practitioners  of  the  art. 

I  have  used  the  greater  part  of  my  time  in  discussing  the  undergraduate 
and  the  curriculum  because  the  college  is  for  the  student.  But  even  in 
so  superficial  a  survey  as  this,  a  glance  is  due  at  the  other  bodies  which 
constitute  the  institution. 

First,  the  faculty.  Thanks  to  the  increase  of  endowment  under  the 
administration  of  President  Burton,  the  college  now  approximates  the 
average  of  one  teacher  to  ten  students  which  is  regarded  as  adequate. 
As  a  further  increase  in  the  number  of  students  is  neither  to  be  expected 
nor  desired,  and  as  more  rigorous  selection  of  entrants  may  reduce  the 
freshman  classes  considerably,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  this  proportion  may 
be  maintained. 

There  is  room  in  the  American  college  faculty  for  a  variety  of  talent. 
Sound  scholarship  and  teaching  ability  are  of  course  desirable  in  all, 
and  it  would  be  fatal  to  the  intellectual  temper  of  the  college  if  we  failed 
to  maintain  and  recruit  the  group  of  distinguished  productive  scholars 
on  whom  our  standing  in  the  learned  world  depends.  To  do  this  against 
the  allurements  of  richer  and  better  equipped  rivals  is  not  always  easy; 
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but  something  can  be  done  by  making  the  hours  of  teaching  reasonable 
and  the  burden  of  administration  light. 

But  the  great  teacher  is  almost  as  rare  as  the  great  scholar,  and  for  the 
undergraduate  student  is  of  even  greater  immediate  importance.  Smith 
has  had  on  its  faculty  a  succession  of  personalities  whose  influence  in  the 
classroom  and  out  of  it  is  perhaps  the  most  gratefully  remembered  of  all 
the  benefits  to  which  alumnae  look  back.  Good  scholars  can  usually  be 
found  by  searching:  great  teachers  are  the  gift  of  heaven.  All  we  can 
do  is  to  cherish  those  we  have  and  hope  for  more. 

The  life  of  the  college  is  indebted  also  to  those  members  of  the  faculty 
who  serve  it  in  the  details  of  administration,  and  who  bring  their  experi- 
ence and  sagacity  to  bear  on  the  thousand  and  one  petty  problems  on 
whose  solution  depends  so  largely  the  smooth  running  of  the  machine. 
It  is  the  duty  of  the  administration  to  watch  lest  such  occupations  absorb 
too  much  of  the  time  and  ability  that  are  due  first  to  teaching  and  study. 

The  faculties  of  American  colleges  have  of  late  years  been  asserting 
their  right  to  be  regarded  as  one  of  the  governing  bodies  of  their  institu- 
tions, not  merely  as  aggregations  of  men  and  women  engaged  to  perform 
particular  services.  The  full  and  free  recognition  of  this  right  will  surely 
be  all  to  the  advantage  of  the  colleges,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  much 
expert  knowledge  and  increasing  the  dignity  and  esprit  de  corps  of  the 
faculties  themselves.  It  may  further  be  expected  that  it  will  encourage 
broader  thinking  on  the  problems  of  education  as  against  thinking  in 
terms  of  the  individual  teacher  or  department. 

Next,  the  alumnae.  The  discovery  of  the  graduate  as  a  pillar  of  the 
college  is  one  of  the  achievements  of  the  American  system.  Nowhere 
else  in  the  world,  I  believe,  is  the  loyalty  of  the  alumni  so  important 
a  factor  in  the  growth  and  influence  of  academic  institutions.  Already 
their  services  are  recognized  by  the  granting  to  them  of  a  voice  in  the 
government  of  the  college,  and  it  appears  probable  that  the  gratitude 
which  at  present  manifests  itself  in  sporadic  gifts  may  ultimately  become 
organized,  and  that  the  body  of  graduates  will  see  it  to  be  their  duty  to 
undertake  the  systematic  increase  of  resources  which  is  demanded  by 
every  flourishing  institution.  There  are  evidences  also  of  a  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  alumnae  of  the  various  colleges  to  associate  themselves 
in  good  works  for  the  community  apart  from  the  college,  and  certainly 
there  could  be  no  greater  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  education  given 
by  an  institution  than  the  activity  of  its  graduates  in  the  elevation  of  our 
common  life.  Here  again  the  war  has  operated,  and  there  is  no  more 
distinguished  instance  of  the  tendency  I  am  speaking  of  than  that  af- 
forded by  the  heroic  achievements  of  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  in 
France. 

Of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  the  remaining  element  constituting  the 
college,  I  refrain  from  speaking.  I  have  been  so  short  a  time  within 
range'close  enough  for  the  observation  of  that  august  body,  that  I  do  not 
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feel  myself  justified  in  discussing  either  its  accomplishments  or  its  pos- 
sibilities, further  than  to  hint  that  as  its  range  of  vision  has  been  widened 
and  its  vitality  increased  by  the  appointment  of  nominees  of  the  alumnae, 
the  same  principle  might  be  extended  by  the  appointment  of  nominees  of 
(but  not  from)  the  faculty.  The  point  of  view  of  the  teacher,  supposed 
to  be  represented  by  the  president,  is  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  as  his  days 
of  active  teaching  recede  into  the  distance;  yet  it  is  obvious  that  no 
single  point  of  view  is  more  important  in  determining  the  general  policy 
of  an  institution  of  learning. 

In  this  attempt  to  indicate  the  main  lines  of  policy  which  it  seems  to  me 
advisable  to  follow  in  Smith  College,  I  am  painfully  conscious  of  the 
doubtfulness  of  some  of  the  ideas,  of  the  hopeless  triteness  of  others,  of 
my  own  inexperience  and  inadequateness  in  dealing  with  all.  I  have  felt 
these  last  months  that  a  man's  inaugural  address  should  be  written  by 
his  predecessor.  Let  not  him  that  girdeth  on  his  armour  boast  himself 
as  he  that  putteth  it  off.  So,  despairing  of  expressing  in  my  own  words 
those  essential  things,  those  "durable  satisfactions  of  life,"  to  use  the 
phrase  of  our  honored  guest,  for  which  this  college  has  stood  and,  as  far 
as  I  can  compass  it,  will  continue  to  stand,  I  close  with  the  words  of  the 
great  scholar  I  have  already  quoted.  "All  these  things  are  good,"  he 
says,  after  enumerating  the  worthy  desires  of  many  men's  hearts,  "all 
these  things  are  good,  and  those  who  pursue  them  may  well  be  soldiers  in 
one  army  or  pilgrims  on  the  same  eternal  quest.  If  we  fret  and  argue 
and  fight  one  another  now,  it  is  mainly  because  we  are  so  much  under 
the  power  of  the  enemy.  .  .  .  The  enemy  has  no  definite  name, 
though  it  is  certain  we  all  know  him :  he  who  puts  always  the  body  before 
the  spirit,  the  dead  before  the  living;  who  makes  things  only  to  sell  them; 
who  has  forgotten  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  truth,  and  measures  the 
world  by  advertisement  or  by  money;  who  daily  defiles  the  beauty  that 
surrounds  him  and  makes  vulgar  the  tragedy;  whose  innermost  religion 
is  the  worship  of  the  lie  in  his  soul.  The  Philistine,  the  vulgarian,  the 
great  sophist,  the  passer  of  base  coin  for  true,  he  is  all  about  us  and,  worse, 
he  has  his  outposts  inside  us,  persecuting  our  peace,  spoiling  our  sight, 
confusing  our  values,  making  a  man's  self  seem  greater  than  the  race 
and  the  present  thing  more  important  than  the  eternal.  From  him  and 
his  influence  we  find  our  escape  by  means  of  old  books  into  that  calm 
world  of  theirs,  where  stridency  and  clamor  are  forgotten  in  the  ancient 
stillness,  where  the  strong  iron  is  long  since  rusted,  and  the  rocks  of  granite 
broken  into  dust,  but  the  great  things  of  the  human  spirit  still  shine  like 
stars  pointing  man's  way  onward  to  the  great  triumph  or  the  great 
tragedy,  and  even  the  little  things,  the  beloved  and  tender  and  funny  and 
familiar  things  beckon  across  gulfs  of  death  and  change  with  a  magic 
poignancy,  the  old  things  that  our  dead  leaders  and  forefathers  loved, 
viva  adhuc  et  desiderio  pulcriora,  living  still  and  more  beautiful  because  of 
our  desire." 


PSYCHIATRIC  SOCIAL  TRAINING 

Maida  H.  Solomon 

Mrs.  Solomon  1912,  B.  S.  Simmons  1914,  has,  since  September  1916,  been  a 
psychiatric  social  worker  at  the  Boston  Psychopathic  Hospital,  chiefly  in  the  out- 
patient department.  She  is  therefore  particularly  well  fitted  by  experience  and  by 
association  with  Miss  Jarrett  to  write  about  the  summer  session. 

The  war  is  giving  the  colleges  a  new  opportunity.  Not  only  are  the 
majority  of  men  at  the  officers'  training  camps  college-trained,  but  the 
universities  themselves  are  being  used  as  training  camps.  The  scientific 
schools  are  teaching  the  basic  principles  of  aviation  and  artillery,  and 
physicians  and  engineers  are  being  turned  out  direct  to  the  army.  The 
women's  colleges  are  now  entering  the  field.  Vassar  has  established  a 
Plattsburg  for  nurses,  Mt.  Holyoke  will  train  women  health  officers,  Bryn 
Mawr,  employment  managers,  Wellesley,  leaders  for  farming  units. 
Smith  College,  like  Vassar,  has  chosen  to  contribute  to  a  problem  at  once 
military  and  medical,  by  establishing  a  Training  School  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Work. 

Now  social  work  aims  to  adjust  the  individual  to  his  environment,  but 
while  social  work  as  a  whole  is  primarily  characterized  by  an  interest  in 
economic  adjustment,  psychiatric  social  work  is  based  on  an  additional 
interest  in  the  individual  as  a  personality.  Its  scientific  aim  is  "to  con- 
tribute to  the  knowledge  of  social  psychiatry,  which,  through  the  study 
of  the  abnormal,  seeks  knowledge  of  normal  character." 

In  the  present  war  emergency  social  workers,  besides  carrying  on  their 
regular  civilian  activities,  are  being  called  upon  to  aid  in  the  rehabilitation 
of  returned  soldiers.  These  may  be  divided  into  two  classes:  first,  those 
suffering  from  no  apparent  physical  or  mental  injury;  and  second,  those 
rendered  physically  or  mentally  incapable  of  returning  to  their  former 
occupations  or  modes  of  life.  Those  physically  disqualified  may  have 
lost  a  limb  or  be  in  too  weak  a  state  for  hard  manual  labor.  Before  turn- 
ing these  soldiers  back  into  the  community,  the  Government's  big  recon- 
struction plans  involve  teaching  them  a  new  occupation,  so  as  to  make 
them,  if  possible,  self-supporting.  This  is  called  reeducation,  and  is  the 
function  of  the  vocation  teacher. 

But,  in  addition  to  the  physically  maimed,  there  is  a  group  of  mental 
cases,  a  small  number  of  whom  are  insane,  a  large  majority  of  whom  are 
suffering  from  various  forms  of  what  is  known  as  shell-shock — a  change 
of  mental  attitude  towards  life,  work,  and  play,  resulting  from  the  terrible 
stress  of  war  conditions.  Those  men  are  nervously  undermined,  and  it 
is  in  aiding  in  their  readjustment  that  the  psychiatric  social  worker, 
trained  in  the  psychiatric  point  of  view,  is,  under  present  conditions, 
almost  essential. 
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Not  only  the  soldiers  who  are  mentally  incapacitated  need  mental  re- 
construction. Many  patients  who  have  been  disabled  physically  become 
despondent  and  lose  all  energy  and  ambition.  It  is,  moreover,  found 
that  many  soldiers  who  have  lived  the  army  life  for  one  or  two  years  are 
unable,  on  their  discharge,  to  adjust  themselves  unaided  to  the  ways  of 
civil  life.  They  are  abnormally  high-strung  and  unstable;  they  cannot 
stick  to  their  old  jobs;  they  are  often  blamed  by  uninformed  civilians 
for  idling  and  loafing.  It  is  here  that  psychiatric  social  workers,  having 
an  insight  into  their  condition,  can  aid  in  reestablishing  them  on  a 
normal  footing.  Such  men  are  slightly  "shell-shocked";  enough  so  to 
need  a  social  specialist's  help,  though  not  that  of  a  medical  specialist — a 
psychiatrist. 

One  must  avoid  confusing  the  functions  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker 
not  only  with  those  of  the  occupational  therapeutist  or  the  vocation 
teacher,  but  also  with  those  of  the  psychologist.  Though  both  deal  with 
mental  cases,  the  psychologist  approaches  the  patient  from  the  point  of 
view  of  his  mental  rating  and  his  variations  from  the  norm  of  intelligence, 
while  the  psychiatric  social  worker  aims  to  adjust  the  individual  to 
an  environment  better  fitted  to  his  temperament,  and  to  develop  his 
personality  so  that  he  may  make  more  satisfactory  contacts  with 
the  world. 

The  question  arises  as  to  what  women  who  have  taken  the  Smith 
College  training  course  will  actually  do  in  the  work  of  mental  reconstruc- 
tion. Their  first  function  will  be  to  collect  social  data  about  patients. 
This  means  that  a  worker  employed  in  a  psychiatric  hospital  will  aim  to 
secure  a  complete  social  history  from  the  soldier  or  his  friends  and  rela- 
tives at  home,  thus  aiding  the  physician  in  his  diagnosis. 

A  second  function  is  that  of  assisting  the  physician  in  mental  therapy. 
Ideally  this  is  the  function  of  the  psychiatrist,  but  in  this  emergency,  when 
specialists  will  be  unable  to  give  the  necessary  time  to  each  individual 
soldier,  it  is  thought  by  many  psychiatrists  and  neurologists  that  the 
specially  trained  worker  may  well  assist  in  observing  mental  reactions 
and  reeducating  the  patient's  point  of  view. 

The  third  function  of  the  psychiatric  social  worker  is  clear  enough: 
namely,  that  of  social  adjustment.  Home  service  sections  of  the  Red 
Cross,  reemployment  bureaus,  federal  and  civil,  will  undoubtedly  need 
psychiatric  social  workers,  to  whom  the  worker  in  the  reconstruction 
hospital  can  refer  the  soldier,  when  he  leaves,  for  final  adjustment  to  his 
environment. 

Psychiatric  social  workers  have  been  used  for  some  years  in  various 
clinics,  such  as  the  Phipps  Clinic  in  Baltimore,  the  Massachusetts  Gen- 
eral and  Psychiatric  hospitals  in  Boston,  and  the  Neurological  Institute  in 
New  York.  But  it  has  become  self-evident  to  mental  hygienists  that 
the  small  supply  of  psychiatric  social  workers  cannot  meet  the  demand 
created  by  the  war  emergency.     A  reserve  group  must  be  trained. 
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The  only  systematic  training  hitherto  for  this  specialized  group  has 
been  an  eight  months'  apprenticeship  course  offered  by  the  Boston  Psy- 
chopathic Hospital  to  a  limited  group  of  students.  The  director  of  the 
hospital,  Dr.  E.  E.  Southard,  and  its  chief  of  social  service,  Miss  Mary  C. 
Jarrett,  had  seen  the  necessity  of  extending  the  work,  and  an  appropria- 
tion had  been  secured  from  the  Permanent  Charity  Fund  of  the  Boston 
Safe  Deposit  Company  to  enable  Miss  Jarrett  to  spend  part  of  her  time 
in  organizing  war  courses  in  psychiatric  social  service.  The  opportunity 
of  joining  forces  with  Smith  College  fitted  ideally  into  this  plan.  Mean- 
while the  College  authorities,  who  had  been  interested  in  the  idea  through 
the  suggestions  of  various  social  workers,  were  approached  by  the 
National  Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene — which  means  that  the  highest 
scientific  authority  in  matters  psychiatric  believes  in  the  importance  of 
training  mental  reconstruction  aides. 

An  organization  of  all  these  forces — a  sub-committee  of  the  National 
Committee  for  Mental  Hygiene,  the  Psychopathic  Hospital,  and  the 
College — resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  present  training  course, 
which  is  "designed  as  a  war  emergency  course  to  prepare  social  workers 
to  assist  in  the  rehabilitation,  individual  and  social,  of  soldiers  suffering 
from  nervous  and  mental  diseases,  including  war-neuroses  and  the  so- 
called  shell-shock.  Aside  from  the  war  contingency,  these  workers  will 
be  of  permanent  value  in  civilian  neuro-psychiatric  work  as  assistants  in 
hospitals,  courts,  schools,  out-patient  departments,  and  social  agencies." 

The  length  of  the  entire  course  is  eight  months.  The  six  months'  field 
work  will  be  given  under  the  auspices  of  trained  workers  at  various  clinics 
where  there  are  opportunities  for  social  work  with  psychiatric  cases.  A 
group  of  eminent  psychiatrists  will  deliver  lectures  supplementing  the 
work,  and  clinics  will  be  held  at  the  Northampton  State  Hospital.  The 
academic  work,  to  be  given  at  Smith  College  from  July  8  to  August  31, 
consists  of  sociology,  including  methods  of  case  work,  psychology,  and 
social  psychiatry,  with  minor  emphasis  on  hygiene,  occupational  therapy, 
writing  of  records,  and  military  usage. 

That  these  workers  will  be  used  is  assured  by  the  following  memoran- 
dum, dated  June  third. 

The  Division  of  Neurology  and  Psychiatry  of  the  Surgeon  General's  office  will  be  glad 
to  avail  itself  of  the  services  of  some  of  the  graduates  of  the  Training  School  of  Psychia- 
tric Social  Work  and  will  recommend  to  the  Surgeon  General  of  the  Army  certain  num- 
bers of  them  for  employment  in  military  service. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE    OF    THE    SUMMER    SESSION 
AT  SMITH  COLLEGE 

Edith  Kellogg  Dunton 

When  President  Neilson  spoke  to  the  alumnae  about  the  summer  school  he  said: 
"Miss  Edith  Dunton  of  the  Class  of  1897  has  given  all  her  time  and  expert  services  for 
the  past  two  weeks  to  conducting  the  publicity  work  for  the  College.  If  it  had  not  been 
for  her  we  should  not  be  able  to  have  the  summer  school."  Miss  Dunton  made  her 
headquarters  in  Northampton  and  from  her  office  in  College  Hall  articles  and  information 
about  the  Summer  Session  at  Smith  have  gone  to  the  press  and  the  colleges  throughout 
the  country. 

June  third  is  the  date  on  Col.  Pearce  Bailey's  memorandum  of  official 
endorsement  for  Smith  College's  summer  session.  This  explains  why- 
many  alumnae  got  their  first  news  of  it  at  Commencement,  and  why  some 
others — I  hope  not  many — will  get  the  news  after  the  event  as  it  were, 
from  this  Quarterly. 

As  Dean  Comstock  implied  in  the  postscript  to  her  article  in  the  April 
issue,  the  College  authorities  did  not  feel  justified  in  inaugurating  a 
summer  course  unless  its  practical  value  was  absolutely  assured  by  official 
sanction.  This  has  been  the  general  policy  of  all  the  women's  colleges. 
One  plan  then  under  consideration,  for  a  course  in  industrial  management, 
has  been  undertaken  by  Bryn  Mawr,  whose  nearness  to  a  great  industrial 
center  gives  her  a  great  practical  advantage.  For  the  intensive  course 
in  colloquial  French  combined  with  a  study  of  Red  Cross  relief  methods 
there  was  much  popular  interest,  but  from  officials,  both  of  Red  Cross  and 
shipping,  only  discouragement.  The  idea  of  a  French  school  was  there- 
fore dropped,  and  as  there  was  strong  indication  of  ultimate  government 
endorsement  for  the  present  plan,  arrangements  were  tentatively  com- 
pleted; and  President  Neilson,  speaking  before  alumnae  clubs,  and  Miss 
Jarrett,  at  a  social  workers'  meeting  in  Kansas  City,  went  so  far  as  to 
discuss  it  as  a  possibility.  Not  until  late  May  was  it  found  feasible  to 
make  the  definite  announcement  that  a  Training  School  of  Psychiatric 
Social  Work  would  open  on  July  eighth  at  Smith  College.  Our  war 
emergency  session  had  therefore  to  be  given  publicity  in  a  war  emerg- 
ency hurry. 

This  does  not  imply  that  the  plan  was  hastily  considered  or  adopted. 
A  year  ago  last  spring  a  war  emergency  committee  canvassed  possibilities, 
deciding  that  it  was  then  too  late  to  formulate  plans  for  the  summer  of 
191 7.  For  this  summer  infinite  pains  were  taken  in  sifting  and  weighing 
all  suggestions  and  opinions.  In  support  of  the  present  plan  the  fact 
that  the  College  was  approached  by  the  National  Committee  for  Mental 
Hygiene  was  significant.  The  nearness  of  the  Northampton  State  Hospi- 
tal, which  has  gladly  offered  its  cooperation,  gave  Smith  College  a  decided 
advantage  over  sister  institutions  for  a  course  that  needed  clinics  on 
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nervous  disorders.  The  idea  of  using  women  aides  for  shell-shock  rehabil- 
itation is  a  pioneer  idea;  Smith  College's  especial  fitness  for  educational 
pioneering  of  the  best  type  no  doubt  appealed  to  the  authorities.  Presi- 
dent Neilson,  surely,  may  be  included  among  those  who  do  not  regret 
living  in  what  he  has  termed  "a  day  of  experiments."  The  alumnae, 
who  have  experimented  so  brilliantly  with  relief  units,  can  be  depended 
upon  to  favor  pioneering.  They  are  also,  as  progressive  and  loyal  Ameri- 
can women,  in  favor  of  conservation  at  every  point.  Particularly  did 
the  idea  appeal  to  them  of  utilizing  to  the  utmost,  for  the  war  contin- 
gency, resources  of  which  they  well  realize  the  value.  Many  of  them  had 
some  part  in  preliminary  deliberations.  All  would  have  shared  in  the 
disappointment  if  no  plan  had  been  put  through. 

Now  the  delay  involved  in  waiting  for  government  sanction,  while 
absolutely  unavoidable,  since  this  was  the  surest  test  of  validity,  was 
particularly  unfortunate,  because  a  pioneer  idea,  especially  when  ex- 
pressed in  somewhat  technical  terms,  is  difficult  to  disseminate  in  a 
hurry.  If  any  reader  of  this  Quarterly  did  not  know  the  meaning  of 
psychiatric  social  work  until  Mrs.  Solomon  explained  it,  this  is  no  reflec- 
tion either  on  her  or  the  phrase.  Psychiatry,  like  shell-shock,  is  a  word 
that  the  war  has  forced  into  sudden  usefulness — only  it  is  a  specialist's 
word,  while  shell-shock  belongs  to  the  popular,  effective  war  vocabulary, 
with  camouflage  and  others.  Psychiatric  social  work  is  a  very  new  busi- 
ness— or  profession — for  women.  The  average  person,  then,  is  not 
supposed  to  know  much  about  it.  Even  the  specialists  seem  to  be  un- 
certain about  the  best  pronunciation  of  psychiatric.  Its  war-time  prom- 
inence, brought  about  by  such  war  measures  as  the  establishment  of 
psychiatric  divisions  in  all  cantonment  hospitals,  in  charge  of  psychiatrists, 
has  suddenly  called  attention  to  the  inconsistency  of  saying  psychl'atry 
and  psychl'atrist,  but  psychiatric.  I  am  told  that  a  new  and  consistent 
pronunciation  of  the  last  term  is  now  coming  into  vogue.  (Personally, 
having  shared  to  the  full  the  popular  ignorance  of  social  psychiatry,  and 
having  become  glib,  with  some  effort,  in  the  old  style  of  pronunciation,  I 
refused  to  change  to  the  new  until  Commencement  and  my  obligation  to 
talk  rather  steadily  about  the  summer  school  were  over.) 

But  if  the  Training  School  has  been  somewhat  handicapped  by  its 
originality  and  its  technical  nomenclature,  it  has  been  more  helped  by 
both.  One  excites  curiosity,  the  other  compels  admiration.  The  basic 
idea  of  the  plan  is  increase  in  power  to  specialists.  This  means  the  re- 
lief of  the  shortage  in  psychiatric  doctors  without  entrenching  upon  the 
supply,  also  insufficient,  of  trained  nurses:  a  plan  as  practical  as  Vassar's 
Plattsburg,  only  more  specialized.*  Something  quite  distinct  from  the 
technique  of  nursing  is  needed  in  psychiatric  hospitals  as  an  additional 

*  Dr.  Thomas  W.  Salmon,  our  high  authority  on  shell-shock,  in  one  of  his  monographs,  says,  in  re- 
gard to  the  high  grade  of  nurses  needed  in  neuro-psychiatric  base  hospitals:  "A  large  proportion  of 
college  women  will  be  found  advantageous."  This  suggests  interesting  possibilities  for  partnership  work 
between  graduates  of  Vassar's  training  course  and  ours. 
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accessory  to  one  special  kind  of  doctor-power.  It  is  also  needed  in  out- 
patient clinics,  in  reemployment  bureaus,  in  bureaus  of  civilian  relief.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  work  at  Smith  College  may  be  largely  individual,  and 
that  each  graduate  may  be  individually  fitted  into  the  place  where  she 
can  accomplish  most  in  the  big  scheme  of  reconstruction.  With  the 
Canadian  statistics  at  hand,  supplemented  by  the  interest  already  shown 
in  the  school  by  Canadian  reconstruction  workers,  with  a  man  like  Mr. 
Herbert  L.  Pratt  of  New  York,  just  back  from  the  front,  impressed  by 
the  tense  over-seriousness  of  our  men  in  France  more  than  by  any  other 
fact  noted  in  his  recent  visit,  with  eminent  psychiatrists  wanting  aides 
trained,  and  the  Government  ready  at  the  present  moment — as  it  is — to 
use  some,  there  is  no  question  about  the  demand  for  aides  in  shell-shock 
rehabilitation.  And,  as  President  Neilson  has  suggested,  no  war  work  for 
women  appeals  more  strongly  to  a  woman's  sympathy,  her  sense  of  loy- 
alty, and  her  sense  of  justice,  than  this  task  of  giving  every  boy  and  man 
who  has  fought  till  he  could  fight  no  longer  the  chance  he  deserves  of  a 
normal,  happy,  useful  life,  when  peace  comes. 

We  see  and  hear  much  nowadays  of  the  recuperative  effect  of  a  "war 
job."  "I  cannot  work  for  myself  nowadays"  is  common  parlance;  and 
it  is  astonishing  how  war  work  develops  new  possibilities  and  reveals 
abilities  unsuspected  by  their  possessor.  It  is  easy  to  explain  the  craving 
to  submerge  one's  own  personality  and  one's  own  petty  concerns  and  get  a 
share  in  the  one  big  job  that  is  engrossing  the  whole  world's  attention. 
It  is  hard  work  and  sad  work,  but  just  as  war  and  desolation  and  suffering 
must  look  forward  to  peace  and  happiness  in  a  world  safe  for  democracy, 
so  the  war  work  that  is  best  worth  doing  has  a  big  peace  future.  The 
opportunity  for  which  Smith  College  offers  training  is  no  exception. 
The  war  has  given  psychiatry  a  new  value.  Mental  hygiene  is  taking 
the  place  it  has  long  coveted  but  never  won  beside  physical  hygiene.  It 
is  not  only  shell-shocked  soldiers  who  are  going  to  be  understood  and 
cared  for  and  rehabilitated;  the  same  sympathy  will  be  ready  for  shell- 
shocked  civilians.  Even  the  "queer  sticks,"  the  trouble-makers,  the 
shy,  friendless,  stupid  girls,  the  neuropathic  children,  the  older  men  and 
women  who  have  found  life  as  they  must  live  it  too  hard — not  exactly 
cases  of  shell-shock,  all  these,  but  rather  "bad  risks"  for  shell-shock — are 
going  to  have  a  better  chance  at  life  because  of  this  war.  Finding  one's 
part  in  some  big  betterment  plan  like  this  one,  with  an  outlook  forward 
to  the  bigger  democracy  of  the  future,  is  the  only  "durable  satisfac- 
tion" that  life  offers  to-day. 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  alumnae  have  shown  deep  interest  in  the 
plan  for  a  summer  session.  Many  of  them  have  offered  substantial  assist- 
ance, chiefly  in  the  important  matter  of  publicity.  Those  who  had  heard 
President  Neilson  in  Chicago  or  Boston  or  elsewhere  were  prepared  to  be 
enthusiastic,  and  in  many  cases  have  been  valuable  allies.  Miss  Martha 
Wilson's  gift  of  scholarships,  announced  at  the  Alumnae  Assembly,  repre- 
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sents  a  very  smcj.ll  part  of  what  she  has  done  for  the  school  by  making  the 
plan  known  in  Chicago.  Alumnae  back  for  Commencement  showed 
splendid  initiative  in  carrying  out  the  suggestion  offered  to  them,  to 
constitute  themselves  a  nation-wide  publicity  bureau  for  the  school,  and 
especially  to  get  the  information  they  had  gathered  to  the  two  or  three 
women  of  their  acquaintance  who  might  find  here  their  best  chance  to  be 
of  use.  At  the  Alumnae  Assembly  the  attitude  of  1883  and  1903  was 
effectively  demonstrated  by  their  generous  gifts  to  President  Neilson  for 
the  expense  of  the  summer  session,  which,  owing  to  volunteered  service 
on  the  part  of  many  workers,  will  be  comparatively  small.  That  the 
alumnae  wanted  a  part  in  meeting  it,  is  very  gratifying. 

The  alumnae  are  interested  in  all  that  the  College  does,  particularly  in 
an  innovation  as  significant  as  this  one.  They  are  proud  of  the  College's 
war  record.  They  gave  her  the  Unit — the  first  in  the  field.  In  return 
she  has  now  offered  them  and  others  like  them  an  opportunity  to  join  the 
first  group  of  women  trained  to  care  for  shell-shock — and  she  has  done  it 
in  time  to  permit  them  to  meet  the  need  when  it  becomes  acute.  In 
offering  her  equipment  and  her  good  will  in  behalf  of  pioneer  work  for 
shell-shock  rehabilitation,  she  is  also  registering  her  belief  in  the  value  of 
special  training,  as  the  war- need  of  the  moment  in  woman-power. 
Trained,  intelligent  women  are  always  needed,  but  the  present  demand  for 
«th-power  efficiency  everywhere,  emphasizes  training — and  modern  train- 
ing implies  vocational  specialization.  It  should  be  a  matter  of  pride  to  us 
all  that  Smith  College  has  found  an  opportunity  to  join  her  sister  colleges 
in  their  latest  war  endeavor,  and  that  she  embraced  this  opportunity 
boldly  at  the  last  moment,  when  greater  caution  would  have  meant  that 
summer  school  plans  must  be  abandoned.  The  inevitable  delay  may 
considerably  limit  the  usefulness  of  the  school,  but  it  does  not  need  a 
very  rash  prophet  to  declare  that  now,  less  than  a  month  after  the  initial 
announcement,  its  fundamental  success  is  assured. 


Upon  going  to  press  we  are  glad  to  be  able  emphatically  to  endorse  Miss  Dunton's 
concluding  words  by  announcing  that  the  summer  session  has  opened  with  an  enroll- 
ment of  seventy  students.  Miss  Jarrett  is  gratified  that  there  are  so  many,  but  considers 
that  a  larger  number  would  not  be  desirable  owing  to  the  specialized  character  of  the 
work.  There  were  opening  exercises  in  Graham  Hall  at  which  President  Neilson  wel- 
comed the  student  psychiatrists  to  the  College  and  spoke  briefly  of  the  purpose  of  the 
school  and  of  the  great  hopes  of  the  College  that  those  trained  here  may  prove  useful  in 
the  work  of  undoing  the  ravages  of  war — "unmaking  war,"  as  he  termed  it.  Dr. 
Houston  of  the  Northampton  State  Hospital  spoke  of  the  facilities  for  field  work  which 
the  hospital  affords  the  school,  and  Dr.  Southard,  Director  of  the  Boston  Psycho- 
pathic Hospital,  outlined  briefly  and  entertainingly  the  summer's  work  in  which 
the  students  are  to  "steep  themselves"  in  psychiatry  and  the  allied  subjects  of  sociology 
and  psychology.  He  defined  psychiatry  as  the  theory  of  mental  diseases  from  the  prac- 
tical or  curative  side:  "  It  always  means  doing  something  for  somebody,"  he  said. 
The  full  staff  of  lecturers  includes  some  fifteen  of  the  most  noted  specialists  available 
in  psychiatric  work.    The  Editor. 


INAUGURATION  IMPRESSIONS 

Lucia  Clapp  Noyes 

The  Quarterly  makes  no  attempt  to  record  in  full  the  ceremonies  of  the  Inauguration 
of  President  Neilson  because  the  College  more  fittingly  does  that  in  its  own  publication. 
It  is  a  pleasure,  however,  to  give  directly  to  the  "daughters  of  the  house"  this  informal 
account  of  the  impressions  made  by  the  day  on  one  of  the  most  honored  of  the  daughter- 
guests,  Mrs.  Lucia  Clapp  Noyes  of  the  Class  of  1881. 

Happily  the  oldest  living  graduate  does  not  yet  exist  in  the  alumnae 
ranks  of  Smith  College.  Among  those  who  may  ere  long  perhaps  lay 
claim  to  that  distinction  is  one  whose  memory  recalls  the  time  when  there 
were  no  alumnae  ranks  and  when  a  small  body  of  students  with  a  smaller 
faculty  under  the  leadership  of  a  young  man  untried  in  presidential  fields, 
made  up  the  College,  and  little  was  said  or  thought  of  the  time  or  the 
manner  of  his  inauguration  ceremony.  The  history  of  the  College  shows, 
however,  that  in  July  1875,  at  the  dedication  of  the  first  academic  building, 
the  first  president  was  formally  inducted  into  the  office  which  empowered 
him  to  confer  degrees  on  more  than  four  thousand  young  women  who  dur- 
ing the  following  thirty-five  years  were  privileged  to  receive  their  diplomas 
from  his  hand.  One's  thoughts  linger  pleasantly  over  the  charm  and  the 
simplicity  of  those  early  ceremonies  and  yet  with  no  invidious  comparisons 
to  the  more  elaborate  occasions  that  have  followed.  The  installation  of 
the  second  president  in  19 10  was  marked  by  a  ceremony  and  gathering 
befitting  the  size  and  dignity  of  the  College  at  that  time;  delegates  in  large 
numbers  from  colleges  and  educational  institutions  of  our  own  and  foreign 
lands,  as  well  as  many  alumnae,  came  to  offer  their  congratulations  and  to 
help  in  inaugurating  the  new  era  on  which  the  College  was  entering. 
When  the  time  came,  however,  for  the  inauguration  of  the  third  president, 
the  world  was  too  sad  to  permit  of  merry-making  or  a  large  celebration, 
and  the  occasion  was  marked  by  a  simplicity  and  dignity  which  will  make 
it  long  memorable  to  those  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  be  present. 
Invitations  were  issued  with  a  few  exceptions  only  to  "the  daughters  of 
the  house,"  hence  the  note  of  home-coming  for  a  family  celebration 
was  perhaps  the  dominant  one  to  impress  the  returning  alumnae. 

The  combination  of  the  Inauguration  with  the  Commencement  makes 
it  difficult  to  speak  of  the  impressions  given  of  the  one  without 
reference  to  the  other.  Hence  a  "perennial  alumna"  whose  feet  turn 
instinctively  each  June  Northamptonward  found  it  a  little  difficult  to 
direct  her  steps  on  the  evening  of  her  arrival  toward  John  M.  Greene  Hall 
instead  of  the  Academy  of  Music,  where  in  former  years,  if  she  were 
fortunate  enough  to  secure  a  ticket,  the  "Senior  Dramatics"  ushered  her 
into  the  joys  of  the  commencement  season.  This  year  the  introduction 
was  made  by  the  members  of  the  freshman  class  and  Horace  not  Shakes- 
peare was  the  chosen  medium.  The  presentation  of  the  Carmen  Saecu- 
lare  and  one  of  the  odes  of  Horace,  written  in  honor  of  Apollo  and  Diana, 
was  as  interesting  and  delightful  as  it  was  unique  in  its  conception.     The 
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appropriate  music  of  the  chorus,  written  by  Professors  Sleeper  and  Olm- 
sted, helped  to  emphasize  the  theme  of  praise  to  the  gods,  while  the  excel- 
lent enunciation  and  dramatic  phrasing  of  those  taking  part  in  the  per- 
formance gave  evidence  of  the  thorough  work  done  and  merits  warm  praise 
for  the  members  of  the  Department  of  Latin. 

The  skies  of  the  inauguration  morning  gave  promise  of  as  perfect  a 
day  as  can  come  in  dear  old  Northampton,  albeit  the  breezes  were  cooler 
than  is  often  the  case  in  mid-June  in  the  Connecticut  Valley,  and  the 
everlasting  hills  smiled  down  as  a  benediction  on  the  scene  of  the  gathering 
crowds  on  the  campus  lawns,  and  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall.  In  the  heart 
of  every  alumna  burned  the  desire  to  greet  her  new  president  and  to  hear 
his  educational  creed.  Eagerly  they  listened  for  the  peal  of  the  organ 
which  should  announce  the  entry  of  the  academic  procession.  As  it 
moved  slowly  down  the  aisle  all  eyes  brightened  at  the  sight  of  our  beloved 
President  Seelye  with  our  to-be-loved  President  Neilson  preceding  the  few 
distinguished  guests.  These  with  the  Trustees  and  Faculty  in  their 
academic  robes  made  an  imposing  spectacle  as  they  mounted  the  plat- 
form. While  one  missed  the  richness  of  color  of  the  hood  and  gowns  of 
doctors  of  foreign  universities,  the  variety  of  stripe  and  color  shown  in  the 
hoods  indicated  the  wide  range  of  colleges  and  universities  represented, 
and  the  scholarly  attainments  of  the  Faculty  of  Smith  College. 

The  inspiring  prayer  of  President  Seelye;  the  ceremony  of  the  presenta- 
tion of  the  charter,  seal,  and  keys  of  the  College  by  the  Honorable  C.  N. 
Clark,  secretary  of  the  Board  of  Trustees,  and  President  Neilson's  appro- 
priate response  in  accepting  the  tokens;  the  greetings  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts  by  His  Excellency  Samuel  W.  McCall,  who  is  also 
a  valued  trustee  of  the  College;  the  welcome  on  behalf  of  the  Faculty  by- 
Professor  Stoddard  and  his  graceful  words  of  appreciation  of  the  year 
they  have  been  already  privileged  to  work  under  his  leadership;  the  assur- 
ance of  the  loyalty  of  the  alumnae  given  by  Mrs.  Morrow,  president  of 
the  Alumnae  Association ;  and  the  thanks  of  the  undergraduates  expressed 
by  Miss  Cook  of  the  graduating  class — all  were  appropriately  given  in 
words  of  touching  sincerity  which  will  be  read  with  great  enjoyment  in 
the  inauguration  book  that  the  College  is  sending  to  every  alumna. 
However,  even  such  stray  impressions  as  these  would  hardly  savor  of  an 
inauguration  were  not  the  ceremony  of  induction  into  office  included, 
and,  therefore,  the  words  of  Mr.  Clark  and  the  response  of  the  President 
are  quoted  here.      Mr.  Clark  said : 

Doctor  Neilson:  Sir,  in  the  life  of  Smith  College  thus  far  two  leaders 
have  preceded  you  in  the  occupancy  of  the  executive  chair.  Each  had  his 
own  particular  work  to  do,  and  each  did  that  work  in  his  own  inimitable 
fashion.  In  the  course  of  time  you  have  now  been  chosen  as  the  third 
occupant  of  that  chair.  You  have  accepted  that  choice.  You  have 
entered  upon  the  performance  of  the  duties  of  that  office,  and  it  is  now 
fitting  that  some  public  proclamation  should  be  made  of  so  important  an 
event  and  that  you  should  be  inducted  with  suitable  ceremony. 
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We  are  met  here  this  morning  for  that  purpose,  and  now,  Sir,  in  the 
name  of  the  Trustees  of  Smith  College,  and  by  their  direction  and  author- 
ity, I  wish  to  tender  to  you  the  insignia  of  the  office, — the  charter,  the 
seal,  the  keys.  The  charter,  that  instrument  under  which  the  College 
has  received  all  its  rights,  powers,  and  privileges,  and  has  accepted  and 
agreed  to  perform  certain  reciprocal  duties  and  services.  The  seal  of  the 
College,  which  stands,  perhaps,  as  the  most  prominent  factor  in  deter- 
mining the  validity  of  all  corporate  acts.  The  keys  of  the  College,  these 
keys  liberally  giving  to  you  an  access  to  all  those  realms  of  knowledge 
which  now  properly  come  within  the  modern  college  course. 

And  now,  Sir,  in  the  presence  of  these  assembled  witnesses,  and  espe- 
cially, as  we  believe  this  morning,  in  the  presence  of  the  Commonwealth 
of  Massachusetts,  which  is  represented  now  and  here  by  His  Excellency 
Samuel  Walker  McCall,  the  Governor  of  the  Commonwealth,  and  by 
His  Honor  Calvin  Coolidge,  Lieutenant-Governor  of  the  Commonwealth, 
— the  first,  one  of  our  own  Board  of  Trustees;  the  second,  our  own  well- 
beloved  fellow-citizen, — I  tender  to  you  these  insignia  of  office.  Take 
these,  Sir,  and  with  them  take  all  the  rights,  all  the  powers  which  they 
symbolize  and  for  which  they  stand. 

And  now,  Sir,  a  single  word  only  in  congratulation  of  this  opportunity 
for  service  which  has  come  to  you.  Much  has  been  done;  the  foundations 
have  been  laid.  Some  part  of  the  superstructure  that  shall  be  has  been 
reared,  but  how  much  is  left  for  those  who  are  the  builders  of  to-day  and 
those  who  are  the  builders  of  the  future!  Now,  Sir,  yours  will  ever  be 
the  initiative  and  the  inspiration,  and  yours  generally  will  be  the  lasting 
and  the  final  decision.  Be  bold,  Sir,  be  bold — be  not  too  bold.  You  will 
ever  have  the  cordial  support  of  that  vast  number  of  people  who  are  to- 
day interested  in  some  one  or  more  of  the  manifold  phases  of  modern  edu- 
cation. You  will  ever  have  the  unfaltering  support  and  fealty  of  under- 
graduates, of  graduates,  of  faculty,  of  trustees.  Hesitate  not,  as  time 
and  opportunity  and  action  shall  seem  to  require,  take  their  advice,  seek 
their  aid,  seek  their  comfort,  and  in  all  respects  hesitate,  hesitate  not. 

And  now,  Sir,  may  Aladdin's  lamp  and  Fortunatus'  purse  ever  be  your 
companions  in  all  coming  events.  William  Allan  Neilson,  I  proclaim 
you  President  of  Smith  College! 

Aladdin's  Lamp  and  Fortunatus'  purse  will  certainly  be  valuable  allies 
for  President  Neilson,  but  we  suspect  that  the  burst  of  applause  which 
greeted  the  final  pronouncement  of  Mr.  Clark  gave  the  President  assur- 
ance of  an  even  stronger  and  more  constant  ally  in  the  corporate  body 
of  the  students  and  alumnae  of  Smith  College. 

The  response  of  the  President: 

Sir,  I  accept  these  symbols  from  your  hand.  I  appreciate  the  respon- 
sibilities and  the  honor  which  they  represent.  I  promise  to  fulfill  these 
responsibilities  to  the  limit  of  my  power  and  to  hand  on  that  honor  un- 
sullied to  my  successors  which  I  have  received  from  my  predecessors  who 
have  so  worthily  sustained  it.  For  your  congratulations  and  good  wishes, 
Sir,  I  thank  you. 

President-Emeritus  Eliot  of  Harvard  University  was  the  one  special 
guest  of  the  day,  and  was  introduced  by  President  Neilson  as  "one  under 
whose  leadership  I  have  worked  for  many  years — the  most  august  figure 
in  the  history  of  modern  education  of  our  time."    President  Eliot  made 
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a  characteristic  address  in  his  usual  choice  and  masterful  English  showing 
his  deep  thinking  on  educational  matters.  In  listening  to  his  exposition 
of  the  need  for  the  educated  woman  in  the  world  of  to-day,  one,  at  least, 
of  the  older  generation  of  college  women  could  but  recall  the  theme  of  his 
address  delivered  to  the  graduating  class  at  the  first  Commencement  of 
Smith  College  in  1879.  At  that  time  he  frankly  stated  his  scepticism  as 
to  the  outcome  of  the  new  and  experimental  venture  of  college  education 
for  women.  To-day  he  shows  how  insecure  was  the  foundation  of  his 
doubts  of  forty  years  ago,  and  makes  us  rejoice  that  to  others  came  the 
vision,  and  that  they  dared  to  enter  where  he  halted  with  hesitation. 

It  would  seem  fitting  to  publish  in  the  Alumnae  Quarterly  the  greet- 
ing which  the  alumnae  president  brought  to  President  Neilson  in  the 
name  of  all  the  seven  thousand  women — ten  thousand  six  hundred  count- 
ing the  non-graduates — whom  she  represents,  but  for  that,  too,  you  must 
"look  in  the  book."    She  began  by  saying: 

It  had  been  my  plan  to  speak  this  morning  about  the  relation  of  the 
alumnae  to  the  President  and  to  the  College,  but  I  am  a  little  discon- 
certed by  a  conversation  overheard  on  the  campus  yesterday.  An 
alumna  of  some  years'  standing  and  a  very  young  undergraduate  were 
discussing  that  eternal  question:  what  constitutes  the  College?  They 
brushed  the  President  aside  easily  and  the  faculty  and  the  trustees;  but 
the  real  tug  of  war  came  when  the  alumnae  and  the  undergraduates  were 
reached.  "But  there  are  so  many  of  us,"  argued  the  alumna,  "can't 
you  see  that  we  are  and  always  shall  be  the  College?"  "You  were  the 
College,"  retorted  the  undergraduate,  adding  with  a  kind  of  lofty  pity, 
"The  only  trouble  with  the  alumnae  is  that  they  don't  know  their  place. 
They  should  be  put  in  it ! "  Perhaps  we  do  not  know  our  place ;  but  it  is 
a  grievous  charge,  for  so  many  women  in  the  wrong  place  must  be  ter- 
ribly in  the  way. 

And  she  closed  by  saying: 

I  should  like  to  think  that  this  latest  work  of  the  alumnae  is  typical 
of  them  and  of  their  relation  to  the  College.  In  a  great  need  we  saw  a 
new  form  of  service,  and  now  alumnae  and  undergraduates  together 
are  supporting  that  work.  I  think  that  we,  unlike  the  early  Christians, 
should  be  of  the  college  world  but  not  in  it.  From  the  vantage  point  of 
years  we  should  be  able,  with  a  kind,  I  trust  not  a  meddling,  finger,  to 
point  out  new  opportunities.  As  to  our  place,  President  Neilson,  we 
want  to  stand  behind  you,  helping  you  to  carry  out  every  plan  you  may 
have  formed  for  our  College.  That  is  our  choice,  but  we  have  such  con- 
fidence in  you,  and  we  bring  you  this  morning  such  real  loyalty,  that — 
although  the  undergraduate  may  not  believe  it — we  are  even  willing  to 
have  you  put  us  in  oar  place ! 

Very  particular  applause  greeted  this  address,  for  there  were  several 
hundreds  of  those  seven  thousand  alumnae  there  assembled,  all  of  them 
eager  to  assure  President  Neilson  that  Mrs.  Morrow  had  expressed  their 
sentiments  exactly. 

Of  the  pilce  de  resistance — the  inaugural  address — one  cannot  speak 
with  sufficient  appreciation  in  the  brief  space  of  this  article.    The  schol- 
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arly  exposition  of  the  conflict  now  raging  between  the  classicists  and  the 
scientists  and  the  suggestion  as  to  the  way  of  bringing  about  a  "peace 
without  victory"  showed  that  in  the  final  analysis  there  is  no  conflict 
between  culture  and  science.  President  Neilson's  definition  of  the  aims 
and  policy  of  a  college  left  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  his  hearers  that  Smith 
College  is  safe  in  his  hands  and  that  no  change  of  character  or  policy, 
other  than  that  which  must  come  with  natural  evolution  and  growth, 
need  be  feared  in  the  coming  years  of  his  administration. 

Following  the  exercises  of  the  morning  a  luncheon  was  served  in  the 
Gymnasium  to  the  invited  guests,  and  a  concert  given  by  the  students 
of  the  music  department  and  members  of  the  college  orchestra  was  a 
pleasant  feature  of  the  afternoon.  An  evening  reception  by  President 
and  Mrs.  Neilson  in  the  beautiful  "browsing  room"  of  the  Library — 
where  the  inauguration  guests,  faculty,  alumnae,  seniors  and  their  friends 
wandered  through  the  spacious  rooms  and  lingered  till  a  late  hour  in  the 
uncrowded  spaces  offered  for  conversation — brought  the  happy  day  to  a 
close  and  made  every  alumna  content  in  her  home-coming  to  greet  the 
new  president. 

THE  WAR  SERVICE  PLAN  OF  SMITH  COLLEGE 

The  war  service  plan  presented  below  was  drawn  up  by  a  committee  appointed  by 
the  Executive  and  Finance  committees  of  the  Board  of  Directors  and  consisted  of  Mrs. 
Wardner,  chairman,  Miss  Mary  Lewis,  and  Miss  Carolyn  Tucker.  It  was  revised  and 
passed  upon  by  President  Neilson,  the  Executive  and  Finance  committees  of  the  As- 
sociation, and  the  Unit  Committee.  It  was  then  approved  and  recommended  to  the 
Council  by  the  Board  of  Directors  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Council.  Fi- 
nally, the  Council  recommended  it  for  adoption  to  the  Alumnae  Association  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  at  its  annual  meeting  on  June  13  voted  to  adopt  it. 

I.  There  shall  be  a  Central  War  Service  Committee  consisting  of  the 
following  persons:  President  Neilson,  Dean  Comstock,  the  President  of 
the.  Alumnae  Association,  the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association,  the 
Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee  of  the  Association,  and  six  addi- 
tional alumnae  members  (one  of  whom  shall  act  as  Chairman)  appointed 
for  one  year  by  the  first  five  mentioned;  the  President  of  the  Student 
Council  of  the  College,  and  the  paid  secretary  to  be  appointed  by  the 
committee.     [See  page  372  for  the  personnel  of  the  committee.] 

II.  The  duties  of  this  committee  shall  be  to  authorize,  initiate,  and  con- 
duct all  war  service  work  done  in  the  name  of  the  alumnae  of  Smith  College. 

III.  The  meetings  shall  be  held  at  least  twice  a  year  and  oftener  as 
may  be  necessary  at  the  discretion  of  the  chairman  or  at  the  request  in 
writing  of  three  members  of  the  committee. 

IV.  Records  of  all  meetings  of  the  committee  shall  be  kept  on  file  with 
the  General  Secretary  of  the  Association. 

V.  This  committee  shall  have  charge  of  raising  and  disbursing  funds 
for  war  service;  it  shall  determine  the  policy  to  be  followed  in  meeting 
the  overhead  charges  of  all  war  service  work.  The  personnel  of  all 
units  engaged  in  war  service  in  the  name  of  the  alumnae  of  Smith  Col- 
lege shall  be  selected  by  the  Central  War  Service  Committee. 

VI.  The  accounts  of  this  committee  shall  be  audited  by  the  auditor  of 
the  Association. 


AN  ABSTRACT  OF  THE  COMMENCEMENT  ADDRESS 

Bliss  Perry 

At  the  request  of  Professor  Perry  we  are  publishing  his  own  abstract  of  the  address 
instead  of  the  address  in  full,  and,  while  we  regret  the  substitution,  we  rejoice  in  the 
fact  that  this  particular  abstract  cannot  fail  to  revive  the  real  joy  with  which  we  listened 
to  the  spoken  word  on  Commencement  morning. 

Mr.  Perry  took  for  his  theme  the  famous  book  by  Erasmus,  "The 
Praise  of  Folly."  In  this  gay  little  book,  Folly,  who  is  a  young  woman, 
sets  up  her  pulpit  in  the  street  and  preaches  to  all  comers.  She  praises 
Foolishness  as  obedience  to  impulse,  as  spontaneity  and  trustfulness. 
Yet  she  also  means  by  it  innocence,  that  divine  "foolishness  of  God" 
which  is  wiser  than  men.  The  book  is  at  once  an  encomium  upon  Thomas 
More,  a  medley  of  nonsense  and  truth,  and  an  extravaganza  composed 
upon  the  beatitude  "  Blessed  are  the  pure  in  heart." 

If  the  Renaissance  lady  in  cap  and  bells  could  see  the  life  of  our  Ameri- 
can colleges,  she  might  discover  two  or  three  faults  in  us.  One  of  these 
faults  is  our  knowingness,  the  result  of  the  new  half-knowledge  which  has 
not  had  time  to  grow  modest,  to  become  aware  of  its  deficiencies.  It 
pretends  to  be  knowledge,  but  it  is  not;  it  is  only  knowingness.  The  real 
pioneers  of  science  are  modest  men,  but  we  camp-followers  who  sit  around 
the  camp-fires  and  read  the  newspapers  are  braggarts  and  sciolists.  We 
talk  knowingly  when  we  do  not  really  know. 

Another  academic  fault  which  the  Rennaissance  jester  would  satirize 
is  the  spirit  of  studied  calculation.  We  have  too  much  college  machinery 
in  proportion  to  the  power-plant;  too  much  organization  for  the  size  of 
the  organs  which  are  to  be  organized.  We  offer  courses  in  the  theory  of 
efficiency,  but  the  efficient  person  is  as  rare  as  ever.  Restless  under- 
graduate leadership  stresses  the  tangible  prizes  of  college  life,  and  de- 
velops qualities  that  are  prematurely  vocational,  shrewdly  materialistic, 
and  hostile  to  the  true  simplicity  and  spontaneity  of  youth. 

The  college  world  shares  likewise  the  new  fears  and  forebodings  of 
contemporary  society.  The  new  knowledge  confers  upon  men,  only  too 
evidently,  enhanced  destructive  powers.  We  have  made  terrible  tools 
already,  and  more  are  in  the  making,  and  we  have  queried  whether  men 
can  be  trusted  with  them.  The  dread  of  man  has  grown  with  the  dread 
of  the  very  machinery  which  man  has  created.  Long  before  the  out- 
break of  the  World  War  international  fears  were  deliberately  insinuated, 
cultivated,  perpetuated.  When  the  long  expected  catastrophe  came,  it 
was  marked  by  such  a  calculated  assault  upon  the  nerves  of  non-com- 
batants and  combatants  alike,  such  an  international  playing  upon  the 
fears  of  men,  as  was  new  in  the  history  of  warfare.  It  was  an  attempt 
to  capitalize,  for  military  purposes,  a  scientific  theory  of  mass-terror,  an 
endeavor  to  shatter  the  supposedly  weakened  nervous  system  of  the 
twentieth  century  man  and  woman. 
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But  to  the  credit  of  human  nature,  it  is  now  plain  that  these  terrorizing 
tactics  have  pitiably  failed.  If  the  "new  fear"  has  at  times  tingled  in  the 
nerves,  nevertheless  the  old  human  courage  and  human  laughter  have 
been  in  the  soul  of  Belgium  and  France  and  England.  No  long-range  gun 
can  find  that  target.  The  new  fear  is  doubtless  a  fact,  but  immemorial 
courage  is  a  higher  kind  of  fact.  Civilization  has  met  an  inexorably 
searching  test  of  quality,  and  civilization,  not  barbarism,  is  proving 
itself  victorious.  Here  in  our  American  colleges,  which  have  already 
begun  to  bear  their  share  of  the  national  sacrifice,  we  feel  the  thrill  of 
this  communicative  faith  in  the  standards  of  civilized  society.  It  will 
help  to  correct  our  spirit  of  fear,  our  spirit  of  knowingness,  and  our  spirit 
of  selfish  calculation.  "The  gloom  and  terror  may  lie  deep,"  wrote 
Hawthorne,  "but  deeper  still  is  this  eternal  beauty." 

For  if  one  must  choose  between  the  sophisticated  fear  of  Nature  and  of 
man,  and  the  sixteenth  century's  naive  faith  in  Nature  and  man,  which 
is  the  truer  wisdom?  Their  world  was  in  many  ways  a  far  worse  world 
than  ours;  but  they  had  higher  spirits  than  we,  and  a  more  robust  laughter. 
Erasmus  and  his  friends  were  our  equals,  if  not  our  superiors,  in  intellect, 
in  knowledge  of  men  and  women,  and  in  true  efficiency.  But  they  kept 
theirdelicacy  of  touch,  their  sense  of  humor,  theiressential  innocence,  their 
childlike  faith  in  Nature.  That  old  Humanism  of  theirs  had  its  weak- 
nesses, no  doubt,  but  it  can  still  teach  us  many  things:  an  unashamed 
fear  of  God,  a  bright  confidence  in  the  goodness  of  His  world,  an  inno- 
cent simplicity  of  soul. 

These  qualities  have  long  been  the  charm  of  the  American  girl,  of  the 
unworldly  American,  of  the  American  wise  old  woman  who  has  kept  a 
clear  head  and  a  sunny  heart.  Many  women  of  the  present  day  are  im- 
patient of  the  word  "charm."  They  think  it  savors  of  inferiority,  that 
it  belongs  in  an  Ibsen's  "Doll  House."  But  it  is  with  Nature  that  they 
are  really  impatient,  of  Nature  that  they  are  really  afraid.  For  Nature, 
as  the  author  of  the  "  Praise  of  Folly"  knew  well  enough,  will  have  her 
way.  She  has  made  some  very  old  arrangements  for  the  continuance  of 
life  upon  this  planet,  and  she  is  a  stubborn  lady,  unable  to  see  anything 
except  her  own  point  of  view.  If  college  life  is  in  any  way  destructive  of 
natural  charm,  one  pays  heavily  for  the  diploma. 

If  the  scholar  who  wrote  "The  Praise  of  Folly"  four  hundred  years 
ago  were  talking  to  us  this  morning,  would  he  not  still  say:  "  'Tis  a  brave 
world,  my  young  masters,  and  bachelors,  and  doctors!  Do  not  be  afraid 
of  it.  Do  not  calculate  your  chances  so  closely  that  you  miss  your  chance. 
Do  not  pretend  to  know  what  you  do  not  know.  Work  and  laugh  and 
give  thanks,  for  these  three  are  one.  You  did  not  make  the  world. 
You  cannot  remake  it.  You  cannot  even  spoil  it.  You  may  indeed 
have  the  felicity  of  improving  some  little  corner  of  it,  but  in  general 
the  world  has  been  pronounced  'very  good.'     Enter  into  its  Joy." 


RECONSTRUCTION  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES  ARMY 

Eleanor  Hope  Johnson 

Some  weeks  before  the  plans  for  a  Training  School  of  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at 
Smith  College  were  matured,  many  Smith  women  were  interested  in  psychiatric  work 
as  it  has  related  itself  to  the  war  by  reason  of  the  fact  that  Miss  Johnson  was  "  mobilized  " 
and  ready  to  sail  as  one  of  the  first  reconstruction  aides,  with  Base  Hospital  117.  She 
was  asked  to  go  because  in  addition  to  the  fact  that  she  has  had  long  experience  in  work- 
ing with  defective  and  neurotic  children  she  spent  three  months  last  winter  at  Johns 
Hopkins  Hospital,  working  at  Phipps  Psychiatric  Clinic  in  further  preparation.  Al- 
though the  courses  to  be  offered  at  Smith  this  summer  will  perhaps  prepare  students  for 
a  somewhat  different  phase  of  psychiatric  social  work  from  that  to  be  done  by  Miss 
Johnson,  her  story  of  the  beginnings  of  the  movement  cannot  fail  to  be  of  particular 
interest  to  us  at  this  time.  It  is,  furthermore,  a  satisfaction  to  know  that  Smith  is  already 
represented  in  this  first  use  of  aides  in  reconstruction  of  mentally  disabled  soldiers. 

In  the  midst  of  the  devastation  of  this  fearful  war  there  are  hopeful 
signs  which  stand  out  the  more  brightly  because  of  the  blackness  surround- 
ing them.  Of  first  importance  are  the  greater  efforts  to  conserve  the 
public  health,  which  many  believe  have  received  an  impetus  that  might 
otherwise  have  been  long  in  coming. 

For  some  years  a  few  people  have  been  trying  to  rouse  their  several 
communities  to  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  conserving  mental  health  and 
of  preventing,  where  possible,  the  insanity  which  is  becoming  so  prevalent 
in  this  tense  and  rapid  United  States.  The  war  gave  a  new  meaning  to 
the  subject  of  mental  hygiene — as  it  has  to  so  many  other  forms  of  con- 
servation— and  the  need  for  creating  a  large  and  effective  fighting  force 
from  almost  no  army  at  all  has  focused  efforts  which  had  before  been 
somewhat  scattered. 

In  all  the  histories  of  wars  among  civilized  nations  it  has  been  known 
that  the  rate  of  insanity  is  higher  in  the  army  than  in  civil  life,  but  no 
scientific  study  of  causes  has  ever  been  made  nor  has  modern  treatment 
for  mental  sickness  been  employed  in  the  usual  military  hospital.  A  first 
step  in  dealing  more  successfully  and  humanely  with  this  important  cause 
of  disability  was  a  study  of  the  insanity  and  other  mental  and  nervous 
disorders  existing  among  our  troops  stationed  on  the  border  during  the 
recent  trouble  with  Mexico.  Later,  at  the  entrance  of  this  country  into 
the  European  war,  studies  were  immediately  made  of  the  hospital  care 
both  in  Canada  and  in  England  for  soldiers  mentally  or  nervously  disabled 
by  the  horrible  efficiency  of  modern  warfare. 

For  it  had  been  discovered,  early  in  the  history  of  this  war,  that  besides 
the  cases  of  insanity,  always  so  numerous,  the  extraordinary  shock  and 
fatigue  of  this  new  kind  of  fighting  had  brought  about  conditions  that  cor- 
responded somewhat  to  the  minor  mental  and  nervous  ailments  of  civil 
life  but  which  had  often  very  acute  and  striking  symptoms.  These 
conditions  were  first  named  "shell-shock,"  but  they  have  gradually  been 
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more  carefully  differentiated  and  are  now  more  technically  and 
accurately  named  "war  neuroses." 

In  order  to  profit  by  the  bitter  experience  of  England  during  the  first 
year  of  the  war  and  to  take  advantage  of  the  leeway  allowed  by  our 
greater  distance  from  the  line  of  battle,  men  skilled  in  the  diagnosis  of 
mental  defect  and  disease  have  been  assigned  by  the  Surgeon  General  to 
the  different  camps  and  cantonments  and  at  their  advice  already  about 
15,000  men  have  been  ruled  out  of  the  army  as  unfit  for  service  on  men- 
tal and  nervous  grounds.  Another  most  interesting  result  of  regarding 
mental  and  nervous  difficulties  with  as  great  seriousness  as  physical  is  the 
organization  by  the  Surgeon  General's  office  of  a  Neuro-psychiatric  Base 
Hospital  for  our  Expeditionary  Forces.  This  hospital  is  now  (May  8) 
mobilized  and  waiting  for  sailing  orders,  while  some  of  the  doctors  on  its 
staff  are  already  working  at  the  front.  The  nurses,  sixty-five  in  number, 
have  been  gathered  from  various  hospitals  and  sanitaria  for  the  treatment 
of  mental  diseases  all  over  the  United  States  and  so  have  in  addition  to 
their  nurse's  training  direct  experience  with  troubles  fairly  similar  to  the 
war  neuroses  of  which  I  have  spoken. 

As  these  cases  differ  one  from  the  other  to  an  unusual  degree  and  the 
treatment  must,  therefore,  be  highly  individualized,  a  group  of  six  "Re- 
construction Aides"  has  been  included  in  the  Unit.  This  is  perhaps  the 
most  novel  feature  of  this  pioneer  hospital,  although  the  work  of  some  of 
the  aides  will  resemble  work  in  occupational  therapy  in  our  most  pro- 
gressive hospitals  for  mental  disease.  These  aides  are  frankly  an  experi- 
ment. Their  military  status  is  not  as  yet  determined  although  they  are 
in  uniform,  are  on  the  pay  roll  of  the  War  Department,  and  are  part  of 
the  military  organization  of  the  hospital.  Their  duties  relate  to  the  re- 
education of  the  mentally  and  nervously  shocked  or  exhausted  soldiers 
and  include  efforts  to  bring  back  to  them  their  ability  to  take  up  life  anew, 
whether  civil  or  military,  by  means  of  occupations,  manual  or  mental, 
and  carefully  directed  activities  of  various  sorts.  There  will  be  depres- 
sion and  intense  nervousness  to  deal  with;  different  forms  of  hysterical 
paralysis;  speech  difficulties,  even  mutism  and  aphasia,  and  utter  inabil- 
ity to  concentrate. 

What  we  hope  may  result  from  this  accentuated  interest  in  mental 
hygiene  is  a  new  knowledge  of  the  causes  of  mental  disease  in  its  various 
forms  and  a  new  attitude  towards  its  treatment  and  prevention.  We 
hope  for  the  day  when  all  the  stigma  now  so  stupidly  attached  to  this 
form  of  ill-health  shall  be  removed,  all  undue  horror  at  the  general  sub- 
ject shall  disappear,  leaving  only  an  understanding  sympathy  and  the 
desire  to  help  effectively;  and,  above  all,  when  methods  of  prevention 
may  bring  about  better  mental  and  emotional  balance  in  all  of  us  so-called 
normal  individuals. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  CANTEEN  UNIT 

There  is  a  second  Unit  of  Smith  alumnae  in  France.  It  is  serving  under 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  the  personnel  is  as  follows:  Edna  Schell  Witherbee 
1908,  director,  Elizabeth  S.  Seeber  1908,  Mildred  McCluney  1904,  vice- 
director,  Helen  Durkee  and  Edith  Souther  1902,  Agnes  Bowman  191 1, 
Pauline  Fullerton  1905,  Jean  Wilson  1901,  Mary  Seymour,  B.  M.  1899, 
and  Elizabeth  Abbe  191 1.  The  first  seven  sailed  in  May  and  the  other 
three  go  in  July.  Mrs.  Parsons  explained  the  inception  of  the  Unit 
at  the  Alumnae  Association  meeting.    She  said  in  part: 

Mrs.  F.  Louis  Slade,  head  of  the  Women's  Overseas  Council  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  which  has  complete  charge  of  providing  canteen  workers  for 
service  abroad,  approached  some  New  York  alumnae  with  the  suggestion 
that  Smith  College  alumnae  form  and  finance  a  unit  of  ten  Smith  alumnae 
to  serve  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France. 

A  group  of  New  York  alumnae  formed  themselves  into  a  committee, 
and  after  receiving  the  approval  of  the  project  from  President  Neilson 
and  Mrs.  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees,  Vice-President  and  Acting-President 
of  the  Alumnae  Association,  proceeded  to  launch  the  project.  Mrs.  Slade 
furnished  this  committee  with  a  list  of  all  applicants  for  canteen  service 
who  were  Smith  graduates;  also,  with  a  statement  of  the  amount  of 
money  which  each  felt  that  she  could  contribute  to  the  allowance  made 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  $2,000  for  one  year's  service.  At  the  most  the 
maintenance  of  this  Unit  would  never  cost  more  than  $20,000  a  year, 
and  probably  never  more  than  $10,000,  if  as  much.     .     . 

Each  member  of  the  Canteen  Unit  has  paid  to  the  Committee  the 
amount  she  felt  she  could  toward  the  total  $2,000  which  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
estimate  as  necessary  for  one  person  for  a  year's  service. 

Mrs.  Harriet  Bliss  Ford,  Paris  member  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  committee,, 
has  been  asked  to  act  as  representative  of  the  S.  C.  C.  U. 

The  Canteen  Unit  is  not  yet  entirely  financed  but  it  is  hoped  that  the 
response  from  the  alumnae  will  be  immediate,  and,  if  it  is  sufficiently 
generous,  there  is  no  reason  why  another  Canteen  Unit  should  not  be 
formed.  There  are  many  Smith  women  anxious  to  go  who  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  and  whom  a  college  committee  would 
be  glad  to  endorse;  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  is  especially  anxious  to  have 
college  women  and  college  women  in  groups,  undertake  this  work.  The 
Canteen  Unit  offers  another  and  immediate  form  of  overseas  service  to 
Smith  alumnae.  .  .  .  The  faith  of  Smith  alumnae  in  their  responsi- 
bility overseas  has  been  magnificently  shown  by  the  history  of  the  Relief 
Unit,  and  it  is  believed  that  the  same  will  be  so  by  the  work  and  achieve- 
ment of  the  Canteen  Unit. 

The  original  alumnae  committee  consisted  of:  Ethel  (Woolverton) 
Cone,  chairman,  Harriet  (Seelye)  Rhees,  Alice  (Lord)  Parsons,  Ruth 
(Standish)  Baldwin,  Jean  (Johnson)  Goddard,  Harriet  (Barnes)  Pratt,. 
Florence  Hague,  Ruth  (Cowing)  Scott. 

We  quote  in  part  from  a  letter  received  from  Mrs.  Witherbee  under 
date  of  May  26,  1918: 
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Y.  M.  C.  A.     On  Active  Service  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

.  .  .  Mr.  Chesley,  the  district  manager,  brought  me  to  this  camp 
seven  miles  from  my  own  to  see  it,  because  he  is  going  to  put  me  in  charge 
here.  Mildred  McCluney  and  Edith  Souther  have  been  sent  to  a  camp 
fifty  miles  away.  We  are  all  in  Mr.  Chesley's  district  and  the  idea  is  that 
when  our  whole  Unit  is  here  the  people  who  are  in  this  camp  (M)  and  the 
camp  where  I  am  working  (H)  are  to  be  given  over  to  us. 

At  (H)  Helen  Durkee  and  I  are  living  in  the  front  part  of  the  school- 
house.  .  .  .  We  only  arrived  late  Friday  night  but  the  very  hard 
days  at  Paris  seem  like  something  of  the  past. 

The  Paris  office  has  taken  great  interest  in  us  and  is  doing  all  it  can 
to  give  us  a  good  place.  There  was  no  one  place  where  they  could  send 
us  all  together.  We  were  given  the  furthest  northern  camp  of  any  of  the 
sixty  men  and  women  on  our  boat.  It  is  all  historic  ground — many 
shattered  houses  and  churches.  The  canteen  is  at  the  crossroads  where 
Papa  Joffre  made  his  famous  speech.  We  are  on  a  famous  little  river.  In 
September  1914  our  landlady  looked  out  of  her  window  and  saw  the 
Germans  in  her  yard.  She  fled  through  the  back  door  just  as  she  was 
(7  a.  m.)  with  hair  uncombed.  There  are  several  large  shell  holes  in  our 
house.  Motoring  over  here  this  morning  we  passed  the  southernmost 
German  graves.  A  very  big  battle  of  Sept.  9,  1914,  where  the  tide  turned 
and  they  were  driven  north.  Now  of  course  they  are  some  miles  off.  A 
few  weeks  ago  they  were  after  this  district  again,  so  that  the  girls  slept 
with  their  grips  packed,  gas  masks  and  passports  all  ready  to  go.  But 
that  shelling  has  stopped  now  and  we  have  peace.    We  are  east  of  Paris. 

One  day  at  the  canteen  has  not  given  me  any  "human  interest"  stories 
for  it  has  taken  all  my  wits  to  get  on  to  the  primitive  ways  of  the  place. 
Just  quartermaster  stores,  a  hut  with  no  floor,  cashing  in  French  money, 
and  serving  without  burning  my  fingers.  Probably  the  historic  back- 
ground will  be  of  interest. 

I  saw  Harriet  Ford  in  Paris  and  she  is  willing  to  be  our  representative. 

.  .  I  also  saw  Elizabeth  Bliss.  They  are  so  pleased  that  there  is 
another  Unit.     .     .     . 


SMITH  ALUMNAE   IN   WAR  SERVICE 

Last  July  the  Quarterly  published  its  first  list  of  Smith  alumnae  in 
action  and  stated  that  it  was  its  purpose  to  record  from  time  to  time  the 
names  of  those  who  were  actively  participating  in  the  war,  either  at 
home  or  abroad.  The  editors  submit  this  second  list  with  some  reluc- 
tance because  they  are  very  conscious  of  the  fact  that  it  is  far  from  com- 
plete. It  is  quite  impossible  to  know  where  to  stop  listing  when  one  is 
dealing  with  alumnae  and  the  war.  There  seems  to  be  almost  no  one  who 
is  not  participating  more  or  less  actively,  and  at  one  hopeless  moment  we 
thought  of  saying  under  our  title,  simply,  "See  the  Alumnae  Register." 
Obviously,  then,  we  have  had  to  draw  the  line  somewhere,  and  it  is  the 
older  classes  that  suffer  most.  The  younger  alumnae  who  are  seeking 
positions  are  drawn  to  war-positions  as  with  a  magnet;  the  older  alum- 
nae, on  the  other  hand,  who  already  have  home  duties,  must  do  their  war 
work  as  volunteers.  There  is  no  question  that  in  the  free  gift  of  most  of 
their  hitherto  "leisure"  hours  they  are  very  often  as  worthy  of  being 
called  alumnae  in  service  as  are  the  others,  but  a  list  is  a  more  or  less 
sacred  thing  to  the  cataloger ;  it  must  be  very  sure  of  itself.    For  this  reason 
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— and  one  other — we  are  confident  that  names  are  missing  which  prob- 
ably really  belong  here,  and  perhaps,  too,  that  some  names  are  here 
which  the  owners  may  feel  do  not  merit  the  place,  strictly  speaking. 
The  other  reason  for  the  incompleteness  of  the  list  is  the  fact  that  the 
time  has  not  yet  come  when  every  alumna  notifies  the  Alumnae  Office  at 
once  of  her  various  changes  in  activity — and  until  that  time  does  come, 
no  list  can  be  complete.     Do  you  want  a  complete  list? 

Mabel  Reed  is  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.  C. 
1897 

Helen  Atwater  is  serving  on  the 
Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council  of 
National  Defense,  her  title  being  Execu- 
tive Chairman  of  the  Department  of  Food 
Production  and  Home  Economics.  She 
is  also  on  the  College  Section  Committee  of 
the  Food  Administration. 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold  is  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U. 

Florence  Johnson  is  director  of  the 
Nursing  Service  of  the  Atlantic  Division. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  is  nursing  in  a 
French  Hospital  in  Cannes. 

Elsie  Tallant  served  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U.  from  July  1917  to  February  1918, 
and  has  returned  to  France  again  as 
Medical  Director  of  a  hospital  for  civil- 
ians which  is  to  be  established  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen  (liv- 
ing at  The  Hague)  is  on  a  committee  to 
work  for  3,000  British  prisoners,  is  sewing 
for  Belgian  children,  and  working  for 
French  conservation. 

1898 

Cara  Van  Cott  Burch  is  doing  radio 
work  in  Paris,  translating  allied  propa- 
ganda into  English  at  the  Maison  de  la 
Presse. 

Louisa  Fast  is  secretary-treasurer  of 
the  Smith  War  Service  Committee  (see 
page  372). 

Elizabeth  McFadden  is  chief  in  the 
Bureau  of  Publications,  National  Red 
Cross,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Vera  (Scott)  Cushman  is  chairman  of 
the  War  Work  Council  of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Julia  (Morris)  Foster  is  assistant  in 
Experimental    Cookery    in    the    office    of 
Home  Economics,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1899 

Harriet  (Bliss)  Ford  is  executive  sec- 
retary of  the  Woman's  War  Relief  Corps 
in  France. 

Carolyn  Boynton  is  in  France  work- 
ing with  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Ella  Merrill  is  in  France  doing  can- 
teen work  with  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mary  Seymour  has  recently  sailed  for 
France  to  do  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  work 
with  the  second  Smith  Unit. 

Ex- 1 899. — Teresa  Cloud  has  gone  to 
France  for  canteen  work  with  the  Ameri- 
can Red  Cross. 


1882 

Josephine  Milligan,  M.D.,  is  one  of 
the  twelve  physicians  selected  by  the  Red 
Cross  to  oversee  tuberculosis  relief  work 
in  the  hospitals  and  dispensaries  of  France. 

Fanny  (Brown)  Taylor  is  state  chair- 
man of  the  Woman's  Movement  for  Na- 
tional Preparedness  in  Nebraska  and 
chairman  of  the  committee  for  Belgian 
Relief. 

Alice  (Peloubet)  Norton  is  in  the 
office  of  the  Food  Administration,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Ex- 1882. — Laura  (Fitch)  McQuiston 
is  chairman  of  the  War  Relief  Committee 
of  the  Dobbs  Ferry  branch  of  the  National 
Needlework  Guild;  she  is  president  of  the 
Allied  Society  of  Dobbs  Ferry. 
1884 

Helen  Rand  Thayer  has  been  chair- 
man of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  Committee  (see 
page  372). 

1885 

Ruth  Franklin  is  a  member  of  the 
Newport  Camp  Community  Service  Com- 
mittee, and  also  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Committee  on  Women  in  Industry  of  the 
Woman's  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Anna    Chapin    Ray   is  on   the  head- 
quarters' staff  of  the   Military  Hospitals 
Commission  in  Ottawa. 
1888 

Jane  (Kelly)  Sabine  is  one  of  the  five 
assistant  surgeons  under  Dr.  Blake  in  the 
Red  Cross  hospital  of  Paris. 

Isabel  Eaton  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex-1888. — Lucy  Mather  is  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U. 

1894 

Clara  Greenough,  M.D.,  is  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U. 

Eleanor  Johnson  is  one  of  the  six  re- 
construction aides  with  Base  Hospital  117, 
A.  E.  F. 

1895 

Charlotte  Bannon  is  in  Paris,  but  the 
Quarterly  has  not  been  informed  as  to 
the  character  of  her  work. 

Laura  (Puffer)  Morgan  is  in  the 
Speaking  Division  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Information,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Dorothy  (Reed)  Mendenhall  is  work- 
ing under  Miss  Lathrop  in  the  Children's 
Bureau,  Washington. 

1896 

Zephine  (Humphrey)  Fahnestock  is  in 
France  assisting  in  teaching  blind  soldiers. 
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1900 

Alfa  (Barber)  Calkins  is  supervisor 
of  surgical  dressings  in  the  New  London 
chapter  of  the  Red  Cross  and  inspector  of 
Red  Cross  work  in  several  towns  in  East- 
ern Connecticut. 

Frances  Cummings  is  in  the  Schools 
Section  of  the  Air  Division  of  the  Signal 
Corps,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Marguerite  Gray  sailed  in  July  to 
do  Red  Cross  Canteen  work  in  France. 

Faith  Leavens  is  purchasing  agent  for 
the  Norwich,  Conn.,  Red  Cross  chapter. 

Miriam  Loheed  is  serving  as  director 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  Hostess  House  at  Camp 
Wadsworth,  Spartanburg,  S.  C. 
1901 

Miriam  Birdseye  is  connected  with  the 
Woman's  Section  of  the  Office  of  Exten- 
sion Work,  North  and  West,  States  Rela- 
tion Service. 

Ethel  (Comstock)  Bridgman  is  in 
New  York  working  on  the  Girls'  Service 
Committee  of  the  National  Defense  Com- 
mission. 

Ellen  Emerson  is  director  of  the  Edu- 
cation Bureau,  New  England  Division  of 
the  Red  Cross. 

Amy  Ferris  has  made  a  tour  of  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts  in  France  and  is  to  have 
charge  of  decorating  them. 

Ruth  Gaines  served  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U.  from  July  1917  to  February  1918. 

May  Lewis  has  been  on  the  Unit  Com- 
mittee, in  charge  of  outfitting  the  members 
and  of  purchasing  supplies  (see  page  372). 

Eleanor  (Hotchkiss)  Potter  is  head  of 
the  shipping  department  in  Buffalo  for  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Caroline  Rumbold  is  in  the  Bureau  of 
Plant  Industry,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Jean  Wilson  is  with  the  Smith  College 
Canteen  Unit. 

1902 

Marion  (Aldrich)  Allison  is  associa- 
ted with  Winifred  Holt's  lighthouse  work 
in  the  motor  service. 

Ruth  French  is  with  the  Intelligence 
Department  of  the  War  College,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Katharine  Holmes  is  in  Paris  doing 
Child  Welfare  work  for  the  Red  Cross. 

Dorothy  Young  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Lillian  Hull  is  doing  war  work  at 
Chillicothe,  111.,  under  the  National  Board 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Bertha  Prentiss  has  been  for  two 
months  at  the  Hostess  House,  Camp 
Dodge,  la. 

Frances  Valentine  is  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U. 

Ex-1902. — Esther    Andrews    is    in    the 
publicity  bureau  of  the  A.  R.  C.  in  France. 
1903 

Sara  (Beecher)  Ray  is  superinspector 
in  the  U.  S.  Gas  Defense  Plant  of  the 
Field  Supply  Division. 


Bessie  Boies  is  doing  social  service  or- 
ganizing under  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  Russia. 

Jennie  Carberry  is  working  as  secre- 
tary to  the  Massachusetts  Institute  of 
Technology  War  Service  Auxiliary  in 
Boston. 

Esther  Conant  is  special  agent  for  the 
Women's  Patriotic  League  of  Massachu- 
setts to  supervise  dances  for  enlisted  men 
given  at  Ayer,  Boston,  and  other  places, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  League.  Her 
office  is  in  the  Little  Building,  Boston. 

Sarah  (Keniston)  Clark  is  doing  wel- 
fare work  conducted  by  the  Treasury  De- 
partment through  the  War  Risk  Bureau. 

Alice  Leavens  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Bertha  Whipple  has  been  working 
since  October  in  the  Food  Administration, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

1904 

Hannah  (Dunlop)  Andrews  is  direc- 
tor of  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Elizabeth  Biddlecome  is  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U. 

Anne  Chapin  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Elizabeth  Dana  served  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U.  from  July  1917  to  February  1918. 

Bertha  (Thresher)  Moore  worked  as 
auxiliary  nurse  for  three  months  in  the 
American  Ambulance  Hospital  at  Neuilly- 
sur-Seine. 

Mildred  McCluney  sailed  for  France 
early  in  May  to  work  in  the  Smith  Y.  M. 

C.  A.  Canteen  Unit. 

Mary  Van  Kleeck  is  chairman  of  the 
Woman's  Division,  Industrial  Service  Sec- 
tion, Ordnance  Department,  Washington, 

D.  C. 

Sybil  Smith  is  in  the  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Ex-1904. — Helen  (Young)  Hill  is  in 
charge  of  the  Hostess  House  at  Fort 
Sheridan,  111. 

1905 

Pauline  Fullerton  is  with  the  Smith 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  Unit. 

Evelyn  Hooker  is  a  mechanic  in  the 
American  Fund  for  French  Wounded. 

Margaret  Lothrop  is  sailing  as  a 
member  of  the  Leland  Stanford  Univer- 
sity Unit  for  work  "overseas." 

Elsa  Mayer  is  a  special  investigator 
with  the  Civilian  Relief  Department  of  the 
American  Red  Cross. 

Marion  Rice  is  nursing  with  Dr. 
Fitch  at  Evreux,  France.  She  has  been  in 
service  since  February  1915  and  has  been 
awarded  the  Palme  Academique  for  "re- 
sponsible and  devoted  service." 

Edith  Roberts  is  in  the  States  Rela- 
tion Service,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1906 

Marion  Bennett  is  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U. 

Lucia  Johnson  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Woman's  Committee  of  the  Council 
of  National  Defense  for  the  State  of  Ohio. 
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Marie  Murkland  is  in  France  with  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A. 

Margaret  Norton  is  reference  libra- 
rian in  the  library  of  the  Bureau  of  Food 
■Conservation,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Mildred  Wiggin  is  nursing  with  Dr. 
Ralph  Fitch  at  Evreux,  Eure,  France. 
1907 

Millicent  Lewis,  who  is  now  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U.,  is  to  return  this  summer. 

Eleanor  Little  is  educational  secre- 
tary for  the  Essex  County  Chapter  of  the 
American  Red  Cross,  chairman  of  her 
local  branch  of  surgical  dressings,  and 
acting  head  of  the  American  Red  Cross  in 
Newburyport  during  the  absence  of  the 
director. 

1908 

Elizabeth  Bliss  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Frances  Boynton  is  secretary  in  the 
Botanical  Raw  Products  Commission,  Na- 
tional Research  Council  at  Harvard. 

Ellen  Gleason  is  taking  the  course  in 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Eleanor  Goodridge  is  with  the  State 
Committee  Medical  Department,  Coun- 
cil of  National  Defense. 

Helen  Hyndman  is  a  Y.  W.  C.  A.  sec- 
retary among  the  war  workers  in  the  Du 
Pont  plant  at  Carney's  Point,  N.  J. 

Bertha  Reynolds  is  taking  the  course 
in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Edna  (Schell)  Witherbee  is  director 
of  the  Smith  College  Canteen  Unit. 

Elizabeth  Seeber  is  with  the  Smith 
College  Canteen  Unit. 

Sarah  Simpson  is  lecturer  and  organ- 
izer of  National  League  for  Girls'  Service. 

Jane  Thomson  is  doing  publicity  work 
for  government  loans. 

Marie  Wolfs  is  assistant  director  of 
the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Ex- 1908. — Blanche  Peberdy  is  secre- 
tary to  Major  Hiram  Bingham  in  Wash- 
ington. 

1909 

Marjorie  (Carr)  Jamison  served  with 
the  S.  C.  R.  U.  from  July  1917  to  Febru- 
ary 1918. 

Anne  Gerr\t  is  chairman  of  the  A.  R.  C. 
Civilian  Relief  for  Hampden  County. 

Bee  Hoiles  has  been  in  France  for  over 
two  years  doing  military  hospital  work. 

Elizabeth  Park  has  just  sailed  for 
France  where  she  will  do  musical  and 
social  work  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  subject  to 
canteen  call. 

Mary  Stevenson  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Edna  True  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 
1910 

Letty  Davis  is  librarian  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men. 

Helen  Denman  is  in  the  War  Depart- 
ment, Washington,  D.  C. 

Guinevere  Fennell  is  secretary  in  the 
International  Y.  M.  C.  A.  of  New  York. 


Alma  Rotholz  has  been  sent  over  by 
the  Red  Cross  and  is  doing  medical  work 
among  the  children  of  France  and  Bel- 
gium under  Dr.  Lucas. 

Gladys  Russell  left  in  April  for 
France  to  do  stenographic  work  under  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Frances  (Siviter)  Pryor  is  in  the 
Executive  Office  of  the  U.  S.  N.  Hospital, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Esther  M.  Smith  is  in  charge  of  em- 
ployment with  the  Alleghany  County  De- 
partment of  Women  in  Industry,  under 
the  Council  of  National  Defense. 

Mary  (Staples)  Kirkpatrick  is  en- 
rolled in  the  Speakers'  Bureau  through 
which  the  Government's  campaign  of  war 
education  is  being  carried  on. 

Marjorie  Talbot  is  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U. 

1911 

Elizabeth  Abbe  is  with  the  Smith  Col- 
lege Canteen  Unit. 

Florence  Angell  sails  in  July  to  do 
secretarial  work  under  the  A.  R.  C.  in 
France. 

Eleanor  Barrows  is  taking  the  course 
in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Florence  Blodgett  is  on  duty  in  the 
Base  Hospital  at  Camp  Sevier,  S.  C,  until 
Chicago  Unit  14  shall  be  called  for  service 
in  France. 

Helen  Fellows  is  taking  the  course  in 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Catherine  Hooper  is  with  the  S.  C. 
R.  U. 

Eleanor  Mills  was  for  nine  months  at 
the  Hospital  Auxiliaire,  St.  Valery-en- 
Caux,  France.  She  died  in  this  country 
shortly  before  she  was  to  return  to 
France. 

Maude  Pfaffmann  is  head  secretary  to 
the  head  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Council  in 
France. 

Anna  Rochester  is  a  canteen  worker 
in  France. 

Alice   Smith   is   in    France   with    the 
U.  S.  A.  Base  Hospital  No.  2. 
1912 

Ruth  Benjamin  is  secretary  for  the 
New  England  bureau  of  the  American 
University  Union  in  Paris. 

Frances  Carpenter  is  in  the  Informa- 
tion Department  of  the  States  Council 
Section  under  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Curtiss  is  doing  special 
war  work  under  the  War  Work  Council  of 
the  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  the  vicinity  of  Camp 
Dix. 

Marion  Denman  is  doing  special  work 
with  Raymond  Fosdick  for  the  National 
Committee  on  Training  Camp  Activities. 
They  are  at  present  making  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation in  Scotland,  England,  and 
France. 
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Sally  Frankenstein  is  emergency 
secretary  at  the  Hostess  House,  Camp 
Dix,  Wrightstown,  N.  J. 

Isabel  James  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  National  Service  Committee  of  the 
Women's  University  Club,  New  York. 

Ruth  Joslin  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Dorothy  (Stoddard)  Glascock  is  tak- 
ing the  course  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work 
at  Smith. 

Agnes  Vaille  is  in  France  serving  with 
the  Canteen  Service  of  the  American  Red 
Cross. 

Margaret  Wood  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

1913 

Phebe  (Arbuckle)  Russell  is  in 
charge  of  the  General  Electric  Branch  of 
Erie  War  Workers'  Bureau  of  Registration. 

Mary  Arrowsmith  is  a  canteen  worker 
under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France. 

Lucile  Atcherson  is  secretary  to  Miss 
Anne  Morgan  in  Paris. 

Christine  Babcock  is  at  the  Illinois 
Training  Farm  of  the  Woman's  Land 
Army  of  America,  Libertyville,  111. 

Maude  Barton  is  with  the  U.  S.  A. 
Base  Hospital,  A.  E.  F.,  France. 

Dorothy  Brown  is  with  the  S.  C.  R.  U. 

Emily  (Van  Order)  Clarke  is  director 
of  the  War  Service  Bureau  of  Greenwich 
House,  New  York. 

Florence  Dale  has  received  her  ap- 
pointment as  a  National  Red  Cross  dieti- 
tian. 

Helen  Donovan  is  doing  Social  Hy- 
giene work  under  the  Baltimore  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
War  Work  Commission. 

Genieve  Gildersleeve  is  acting  as 
secretary  in  the  American  Shipping  Mis- 
sion which  is  part  of  the  Allied  Maritime 
Transport  Council  in  London.  Address, 
care  American  Embassy,  London. 

Marion  Halsey  is  file  clerk  in  the 
Paris  headquarters  of  the  Red  Cross. 

Olive  Hearn  is  with  the  Women's 
University  Farm  Unit  at  Redding,  Conn. 

Ruth  Higgins  is  working  in  the  Statis- 
tical Office  of  the  War  Department,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Edith  Leffingwell  is  with  the 
Women's  University  Farm  Unit  in  Red- 
ding, Conn. 

Marjorie  McQuiston  is  with  the 
Ministry  of  British  Munitions  in  New  York. 

Virginia  Martin  is  in  Paris  in  Dr. 
Blake's  Hospital. 

Clara  (Murphy)  Tead  is  in  the  Wom- 
an's Division,  Industrial  Service  Section, 
Ordnance  Department,  Washington. 

Nellie  Oiesen  is  director  of  the  Girls' 
National  Patriotic  League  for  Service, 
Springfield,  Mass. 

Martha  Osborne  is  an  examiner  in 
testing  laboratories  of  the  British  Min- 
istry of  War  Munitions. 

Elizabeth  Schlosser  is  a  canteen 
worker  for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  France. 


Emily  Smith  is  taking  the  Nurses' 
Training  Course  at  Vassar  this  summer. 

Madeline  Thompson  is  working  in 
the  Gun  Division  Production  Section  of 
the  Ordnance  Department,  Washington, 
D.  C. 

Faith  Yeaw  is  in  the  Bureau  of  Mar- 
kets, Washington,  D.  C. 
1914 

Louise  Adams  is  doing  filing  work  in 
the  Red  Cross  office,  Paris. 

Margaret  Ashley  served  with  the 
S.  C.  R.  U.  from  July  to  September, 
1917. 

Margaret  Beckley  is  with  the  Farm 
Unit  at  Redding,  Conn. 

Louise  Cady  is  in  a  small  village  in 
France  doing  clerical  work  in  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  division  headquarters. 

Helen  Clark  is  in  the  Ordnance  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Louise  Coulton  is  working  for  the  Ad- 
ministration of  Labor  Standards  in  New 
York. 

Margaret  Farrand  is  editorial  as- 
sistant in  the  Editorial  and  Historical  De- 
partment of  the  Bureau  of  Civil  Affairs  of 
the  Red  Cross  in  France. 

Ruth  Hellekson  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Rosamond  Holmes  is  in  charge  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  work  at  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Sara  Loth  is  translator  of  Spanish  in 
the  Censor's  Department  of  the  Post 
Office. 

Blanche  Mitchell  was  for  some  time 
nursing  in  Auxiliary  Hospital  No.  232  in 
Paris. 

Josephine  (Murison)  Lloyd  is  secre- 
tary to  the  Chicago  Chairman  of  the  Four- 
Minute  Men  in  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense. 

Margaret  Myers  is  at  the  War  Col- 
lege in  Washington. 

Josephine  Parsons  is  taking  the  Vas- 
sar Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Agnes  Remington  is  with  the  Farm 
Unit  which  the  University  Club  of  New 
York  City  has  sent  to  Redding,  Conn. 

Elizabeth  Roby  is  one  of  the  two  su- 
pervisors of  the  Third  U.  S.  Telephone 
Unit  in  France. 

Charlotte  Smith  is  taking  a  three 
months'  Red  Cross  course  in  Invalid  Oc- 
cupations in  Chicago  preparatory  to 
teaching  returning  wounded  soldiers. 

Mollie  Tolman  has  gone  to  Rockford, 
111.,  to  take  charge  of  the  recreation  for 
soldiers  of  Camp  Grant.  She  is  working 
for  the  War  Department  with  the  Com- 
mission on  Training  Camp  Activities. 

1915 

Barbara  Cheney  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Mary  Anne  Cornelius  is  assistant  to 
the  executive  secretary  of  the  Franco- 
Serbian  Field  Hospital  of  America. 
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Gile  Davies  Bis  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Dorothy  Davis  is  working  in  the  Sta- 
tistical Office  of  the  War  Department, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Alice  Fuller  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Olive  Geran  is  working  in  the  Home 
Service  Section  of  the  A.  R.  C. 

Hester  Gunning  is  executive  secretary 
of  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the  Fall 
River  R.  C. 

Constance  Mitchell  has  had  charge 
of  a  branch  work  room  of  the  Red  Cross 
in  Duluth,  and  is  now  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Elizabeth  Page  is  a  bacteriologist  at 
the  base  hospital,  Camp  Shelby,  Hatties- 
burg,  Miss. 

Lee  Ramsdell  is  doing  civilian  relief 
work  in  France. 

Esther  Root  has  returned  from 
France,  where  she  has  been  working  for 
about  two  years  with  the  Students'  Ateli- 
ers Reunions  in  Paris. 

Emily  Wadsworth  is  translator  in  the 
office  of  the  Chief  of  Staff  in  the  Military 
Intelligence  Section,  War  College  Divi- 
sion. 

Ex-1915. — Harriet  Gould  is  dietitian 
at  the  hospital  at  the  Naval  Training  Sta- 
tion, San  Diego,  Calif. 
1916 

Marie  (von  Horn)  Byers  is  taking  the 
course  inj  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at 
Smith. 

Frances  Fleming  is  doing  clerical 
work  in  the  War  Industries  Board  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense. 

Justina  Hill  is  a  bacteriologist  in  the 
Bureau  of  Sanitary  Service  of  the  Red 
Cross. 

Elizabeth  Hugus  is  in  the  Statistical 
Department  of  the  Council  of  National 
Defense,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Agnes  Jones  is  a  unit  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  captain  of  the  Motor 
Division  of  the  Newark  Branch  of  the 
National  League  for  Women's  Service. 

Katherine  Leonard  has  enlisted  in  the 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.  and  is  doing  decoding  and 
translating  for  the  Naval  Censorship, 
which  does  all  the  cable  censoring  for  the 
Eastern  sea-board. 


Priscilla  McClellan  is  manager  of  a 
cafeteria  in  one  of  the  Hostess  Houses  at 
Camp  Upton,  Yaphank,  L.  I. 

Harriet  Means  is  working  with  the 
Massachusetts  Board  of  Food  Administra- 
tion, State  House,  Boston. 

Martha  May  is  taking  the  course  in 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 
1917 

Margaret  Comey  is  to  be  secretary  for 
President  McCracken  in  the  Junior  Red 
Cross  in  Washington. 

Winifred  Gaskin  is  secretary  to  Miss 
Jarrett,  head  of  the  Psychiatric  School  at 
Smith  this  summer. 

Elma  Guest  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Evelyn  Lawrence  is  in  England  doing 
war  work. 

Sarah  and  Inga  Ravndal  are  in  Paris 
doing  relief  work. 

Helen  Rawson  is  a  secretary  in  the 
Statistics  Department  of  the  War  De- 
partment in  Washington,  D.  C. 

Katherine  Smith  is  taking  the  course 
in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Marian  Stark  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Gertrude  Syverson  is  taking  the 
Vassar  Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Hazel  Toolan  is  a  Spanish  mail  censor 
in  New  York. 

Shannon   Webster   is  doing  canteen 
work  in  the  3rd  Aviation  Instruction  cen- 
ter in  France  under  the  Red  Cross. 
1918 

Alice  Baker  is  taking  the  course  in 
Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Helen  McGrath  is  taking  the  course 
in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Moore  is  taking  the  course 
in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Theodora  Platt  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Elizabeth  Roberts  is  taking  the  Vas- 
sar Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Margaret  (Hepburn)  Snyder  is  tak- 
ing the  Vassar  Training  Course  for  Nurses. 

Mildred  Warden  is  taking  the  course 
in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at  Smith. 

Elizabeth  Wardner  is  taking  the 
course  in  Psychiatric  Social  Work  at 
Smith. 

Sarah  Whitman  is  taking  the  Vassar 
Training  Course  for  Nurses. 


The  editors  announce  with  regret  that  owing  to  the  great  pressure  of  material  it  has 
been  found  necessary  to  postpone  until  November  the  publication  of  the  Current  Alum- 
nae Publications  as  well  as  that  of  certain  articles  prepared  for  this  issue,  among  them 
an  article  on  "The  Signification  of  the  College  Seal"  and  one  on  "Ginling  College." 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  RELIEF  UNIT 

Much  water  has  run  under  the  mill  since  Mrs.  Hawes  addressed  the  Alumnae 
Association  meeting  a  year  ago,  and  the  Association  endorsed  her  plan  and  "author- 
ized the  appointment  of  a  committee  of  five  to  organize  the  Unit. "  We  went  home 
from  that  Commencement  with  the  echo  of  Mrs.  Hawes'  words  in  our  hearts:  "The 
call  to  college  women  rings  as  clear  as  ever,  perhaps  clearer  than  ever  before — a 
call  of  need  for  their  steadfastness,  their  moderation,  their  good  sense,  their  special 
proficiency,  their  esprit  de  corps,  to  help  actively  in  this  tremendous  conflict  for  the 
right."  The  Committee  was  appointed;  the  Unit  sailed  on  July  29,  and  now  the 
Quarterly  is  proud  once  again  to  take  up  the  tale  of  their  endeavors  since  the  be- 
ginning of  the  Great  Retreat  in  March,  and  scarcely  less  proud  to  publish  the  annual 
report  of  that  Committee  whose  tireless  and  efficient  work  has  contributed  in  no 
small  degree  to  the  appreciative  recognition  which  the  Unit  has  so  surely  won.  The 
report  is  by  way  of  a  resume  of  the  year,  and  was  read  by  Mrs.  Thayer  at  the 
meeting  of  the  Alumnae  Association,  June  13 : 

The  Alumnae  Association  of  Smith  College  made  perhaps  the  greatest  venture  in 
its  history  when  a  year  ago  it  voted  to  send  a  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  to  France, 
and  appointed  a  Committee  to  organize  and  administer  that  Unit.  President 
Seelye  recently  said  to  the  Chairman  that  a  year  ago  he  regarded  the  Unit  as  a  very 
doubtful  experiment,  but  that  every  doubt  had  been  long  ago  swept  away. 

A  fund  was  already  in  the  hands  of  an  informal  committee  and  many  applications 
for  membership  on  such  a  Unit  had  been  received  by  them.  To  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes 
whose  vision  and  courage  made  the  Unit  possible,  Smith  College  alumnae  will  for- 
ever be  deeply  indebted.  Mrs.  Hawes  had  entered  to  some  extent  into  negotiations 
with  the  American  Red  Cross  and  the  American  Fund  for  French  Wounded  with 
regard  to  the  place  for  service  of  such  a  Unit  in  France. 

At  this  point  your  Committee  took  over  the  work.  Within  five  weeks  it  can- 
vassed many  applications  and  appointed  nineteen  women  for  the  Unit,  prepared 
instructions  for  members,  decided  upon  equipment  list  (including  Unit  uniform), 
purchased  and  shipped  portable  houses,  trucks,  and  other  supplies,  and  secured 
recognition  from  the  State  Department  for  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit,  thereby 
getting  the  right  to  issue  passports.  All  this  was  done  in  haste,  for  it  seemed  to 
your  Committee  that  considerations  of  season,  of  transportation,  and  of  urgent 
need  all  called  for  immediate  action.  At  the  end  of  nine  months  of  the  Unit's  service 
in  France,  we  feel  convinced  that,  while  probably  some  mistakes  might  have  been 
avoided  if  the  work  had  been  organized  with  greater  deliberation,  yet  on  the  whole 
the  place  for  work  secured,  the  experience  gained,  the  service  rendered,  the  oppor- 
tunity made  for  future  usefulness  of  other  American  college  women,  and  (as  a  by- 
product) the  making  of  a  great  tradition  for  Smith  College,  have  justified  the  speed 
with  which  the  Unit  was  organized,  equipped,  and  sent  out. 

It  is  not  the  function  of  this  report  to  give  the  thrilling  story  of  the  work  of  the 
Unit.  Its  splendid  reconstruction  of  sixteen  French  villages  in  the  Somme  was 
almost  completed,  when  on  March  21  the  German  drive  began  in  that  sector.  The 
Unit,  although  temporarily  reduced  to  ten  in  number,  with  the  Director  absent  in 
Paris  on  Unit  business,  evacuated  its  villages,  getting  out  the  old,  the  sick,  and 
the  little  children  and  helping  and  cheering  them  all  along  their  dreary  way,  a  way 
which  led  they  knew  not  where.  The  Unit  helped  evacuate  other  villages  and 
hospitals,  set  up  canteens  and  fed  thousands  of  refugees,  as  well  as  soldiers,  worked 
under  shell  fire,  and  literally  directed  military  traffic.  It  is  marvelous  that  all  es- 
caped injury.      Practically  all  personal  and  Unit  equipment  was  lost. 

The  entire  Unit  has  been  at  Beauvais  since  early  in  April  feeding  daily  five  hundred 
French  wounded  on  the  trains  passing  through  the  city,  and  running  a  club  for 
English-speaking  men,  a  place  where  the  number  of  weekly  visits  from  those  who 
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call  it  "home"  has  already  run  up  into  thousands.  The  Unit  is  visiting  daily  ten 
hospitals  and  two  annexes,  and  on  May  22  reported  that  it  had  within  a  week 
made  1570  visits  on  360  men,  distributing  food,  reading  matter,  and  other  comforts. 

The  Unit  was  organized  with  Mrs.  Hawes  as  Director,  Dr.  Alice  Tallant  as  Assis- 
tant-Director, and  Lucy  Mather  as  Secretary -Treasurer.  Soon  after  reaching  Gre- 
court,  Mrs.  Hawes,  greatly  worn  by  the  work  of  preparation,  felt  compelled  to  give 
up  the  burden  of  her  work  as  Director,  and  was  succeeded  by  Dr.Tallant.  Marie 
Wolfs  was  later  appointed  Assistant-Director.  At  the  end  of  Dr.  Tallant's  term  of 
service  she  returned  to  this  country,  and  Hannah  Andrews,  already  in  Paris,  took 
her  place  as  Director  and  is  still  serving  in  that  capacity. 

Harriet  Bliss  Ford  accepted  the  chairmanship  of  the  Paris  Unit  Committee,  and, 
while  the  Committee  melted  away,  Mrs.  Ford  still  remains  a  pillar  of  strength  for  the 
Unit  and  the  Unit  Committee.  A  cable  from  her  this  week  thanks  the  alumnae  for 
the  opportunity  to  carry  on  with  the  Unit. 

Mrs.  Andrews  also  cables  this  week  that  all  are  safe  and  well,  and  that  ten  are 
working  as  nurses'  aides  in  a  new  hospital.  Of  the  original  number  (eighteen  actu- 
ally sailed)  Margaret  Ashley  returned  in  October  for  family  reasons,  Dr.  Tallant, 
Dr.  Kelly,  Marjorie  Carr,  Ruth  Gaines,  and  Elizabeth  Dana  returned  in  February. 
Dr.  Clara  Greenough,  Dorothy  Brown,  Marjorie  Talbot,  and  Elizabeth  Biddlecome 
were  sent  over  to  take  their  places.  Marion  Bennett  is  leaving  to  do  other  war 
work,  and  Millicent  Lewis,  Alice  Leavens  and  Dr.  Greenough  will  return  this  sum- 
mer. Four  members  have  sailed  this  week:  Ruth  Hill  Arnold  1897,  Dorothy  Young 
1902,  Mary  Stevenson  1909,  and  Edna  True  1909. 

In  October  a  Department  of  Supplies  was  organized,  with  Florence  Hague  1909 
at  its  head,  and  headquarters  were  later  opened  in  New  York.  Through  this  channel 
supplies  were  for  a  time  sent  to  the  Unit,  but  for  a  period  of  months  have  been  turned 
over  to  the  Red  Cross  to  use  wherever  needed.  This  branch  of  the  work  has  been 
run  entirely  without  expense  to  the  Unit  treasury,  and  great  credit  is  due  Miss  Hague 
and  the  committee  of  the  New  York  Club  which  has  assisted  her  for  the  competent 
and  generous  way  in  which  they  have  handled  the  work.  Miss  Hague  reports  the 
sending  of  16,870  new  garments,  5852  second-hand  garments,  926  boxes  of  food,  and 
a  large  number  of  miscellaneous  articles. 

The  Committee  is  now  sending  a  statement  to  all  the  clubs  recommending  that 
they  form  themselves  into  Smith  College  Auxiliaries  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  turn  in 
their  work  to  their  local  chapter,  making  a  careful  report  of  the  same  to  the  Commit- 
tee. The  Committee  will  then  be  able  to  make  a  statement  from  time  to  time  of 
the  work  being  done  for  the  Red  Cross  by  the  Smith  College  constituency.  Local 
organization,  which  has  proved  so  valuable,  will  be  kept  up,  and  the  opportunity  to 
spread  frequent  news  of  the  Unit  will  still  exist.  While  supplies  will  be  sent  to  the 
Red  Cross,  money  will  go  as  before  directly  to  the  Unit  through  the  Committee. 

The  Committee  has  shipped  five  trucks  for  the  Unit.  One  has  been  bought  in 
France,  and  another,  recently  donated  by  a  friend  of  the  Rochester  Club,  is  on  the 
way.  The  four  bicycles  lost  in  the  retreat  are  to  be  replaced  by  the  gift  of  an  in- 
terested alumna. 

One  important  function  of  the  Committee  has  been  to  give  to  other  colleges 
information  about  the  organization  of  the  work  and  the  experience  of  the  Unit. 
Many  of  the  large  institutions  for  women  in  the  country  have  come  to  Smith  Col- 
lege for  advice  in  the  matter  of  sending  women  abroad.  Other  groups,  such  as  that 
of  the  Jewish  women,  and  the  Women's  Overseas  Hospitals  have  asked  for  in- 
formation, and  there  have  been  many  questions  from  individuals  of  all  colleges, 
and  no  college.  The  Committee  has  even  been  asked  to  recommend  preparatory 
courses  for  reconstruction  work  in  various  institutions.  When  the  Intercollegiate 
Community  Service  Association  formed  a  committee  to  organize  collegiate  and 
intercollegiate  units,  your  Committee  turned  over  to  them  such  information  in 
its  possession  as  seemed  likely  to  be  of  any  value,  including  a  list  of  non-Smith 
applicants.  Smith  alumnae  may  well  feel  that  on  both  sides  of  the  water  they  have 
blazed  the  trail  for  college  women  in  this  type  of  war  service. 

During  its  first  six  months  the  Unit  was  affiliated  with  the  American  Fund  for 
French  Wounded,  which  gave  us  friendly  help  and  courtesy  at  every  point.  At 
the  end  of  that  time  conferences  were  held  both  with  Miss  Morgan  and  with  the 
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American  Red  Cross,  and  as  a  result  affiliation  was  made  with  the  Red  Cross. 
The  definite  agreement  between  the  Unit  and  the  American  Red  Cross  was  that  the 
alumnae  would  continue  to  finance  the  Unit,  and  the  Red  Cross  would  from  time  to 
time  contribute  necessary  supplies. 

It  may  well  have  been  assumed  by  the  alumnae  that  the  chief  task  of  this  Com- 
mittee would  be  the  collection  of  funds  for  the  Unit.  It  is  only  fair  to  say  that, 
while  this  work  has  meant  a  great  burden  of  detail  for  the  treasurer,  it  has  involved 
very  little  anxiety  for  the  Committee.  The  alumnae  have  always  anticipated  the 
needs  ©f  the  work.  They  have  been  systematically  gathering  funds  in  all  parts  of 
the  country  for  the  Unit.  Many  are  making  a  regular  monthly  contribution.  When 
winter  in  devastated  France  or  the  loss  of  equipment  during  the  retreat  has  made 
special  demand,  there  has  been  an  immediate  response.  For  this  cooperation,  as 
well  as  for  the  help  of  many  sorts  extended  by  many  clubs  and  individuals,  the  Com- 
mittee is  deeply  grateful.  Its  task  has  been  to  give  publicity  to  the  work  of  the  Unit 
and  to  administer  the  funds  which  the  alumnae  have  poured  into  the  treasury. 
With  no  knowledge  of  probable  income  or  outgo,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Commit- 
tee to  make  a  budget  at  the  beginning  of  the  work.  We  have  now  put  the  matter  on 
a  fairly  definite  basis,  and  recommend  that  the  alumnae  undertake  to  raise  at  least 
$60,000  a  year,  a  sum  expected  to  cover  necessary  expenses  for  twenty  women.  Un- 
doubtedly, there  may  again  be  calls  for  special  help  in  great  emergencies,  but  the 
alumnae  have  already  demonstrated  their  readiness  and  ability  to  meet  such  needs 
as  they  arise.  The  Unit  can  constantly  use  money  for  special  purposes  not  covered 
by  Red  Cross  donations,  such  as  (just  at  this  time)  fruit  and  flowers  for  the  hospitals. 

We  have  received  224  applications  for  membership  on  the  Unit.  Twenty-seven 
women  have  been  sent  to  France,  five  are  under  appointment  to  be  sent  when  needed. 
Other  applications  are  under  consideration.  Many  desirable  applicants  are  held 
back  by  the  government  regulation  forbidding  those  who  have  brothers  in  the  service 
to  go  to  France.  The  Committee  cordially  welcomes  applications  for  future  work  in 
the  Unit.  General  qualifications  are  most  important,  but  from  time  to  time  train- 
ing of  special  types  will  be  valuable. 

The  work  of  secretary-treasurer  was  carried  until  February  by  Alice  Wellington 
Lyman,  when  Louisa  K.  Fast  took  it  over.  Both  have  worked  as  volunteers,  giving 
their  entire  time  to  the  work  of  the  Unit.  Mary  B.  Lewis  has  taken  entire  charge  of 
securing  equipment  and  passports,  and  of  purchasing  and  shipping  supplies,  such 
as  trucks  and  bicycles.  Alice  Lord  Parsons  has  acted  as  chairman  of  general  pub- 
licity. Blanche  Wheeler  Williams  has  been  recording  secretary  for  the  Committee 
and  Ellen  Emerson  a  most  invaluable  member.  Florence  Snow  has  supplied  the 
college  and  the  alumnae  through  their  clubs  with  Unit  material.  The  Alumnae 
Quarterly  has  been  most  helpful  and  cooperative  in  interesting  the  alumnae  in 
the  work  of  the  Unit.  President  Neilson  at  once  adopted  the  Unit  and  has  given 
it  his  cordial  support.     The  undergraduate  body  has  backed  the  Unit  most  loyally. 

To  Harriet  Boyd  Hawes,  the  founder  and  first  director  of  the  Unit,  who  roused 
American  college  women  to  a  realization  of  their  opportunity  and  showed  them  how 
this  opportunity  might  be  met,  to  Alice  W.  Tallant,  second  director,  who  cheerfully 
carried  a  double  burden  and  whose  splendid  medical  work  won  for  the  Unit  golden 
opinions  from  French  and  Red  Cross  officials,  to  Hannah  Dunlop  Andrews,  third 
director,  who  vigorously  developed  the  work  already  established  and  who  in  these 
later  days  of  stress  has  proved  herself  a  tower  of  strength,  to  Lucy  Mather,  secretary- 
treasurer,  who  for  many  months  has  patiently  and  successfully  brought  order  out 
of  chaos  in  Unit  accounts,  to  every  member  of  the  Unit,  serving  loyally  and  devotedly 
in  her  place  and  according  to  her  special  qualification,  the  Committee  wishes  to  ex- 
press its  warmest  gratitude. 

In  giving  back  to  the  alumnae  the  work  which  you  put  into  the  hands  of  the  Com- 
mittee a  year  ago,  we  all  desire  to  thank  you  for  the  part  which  you  have  allowed 
us  to  take  in  this  splendid  venture  of  Smith  College.  Some  of  us  are  well  aware  of 
our  shortcomings.  We  know  that  at  many  points  the  work  might  have  been  much 
better  done,  and  we  are  confident  that  under  better  organization  it  will  be  improved. 
It  has  been  a  pioneer  work,  and  one  of  constant  emergencies.  We  take  comfort  in 
the  hope  that  the  efficient  achievement  of  the  Unit  itself  will  cover  a  multitude  of 
omissions  on  the  part  of  the  Committee.         Helen  Rand  Thayer,  Chairman. 
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The  annual  report  of  the  secretary-treasurer  follows.     The  figures  have  been 

audited  by  Marwick,  Mitchell,  Peat  and  Company.     The  tables  of  gifts  by  classes 

and  clubs  will  be  found  on  page  338. 

SMITH   COLLEGE  RELIEF  UNIT 

Annual  Report  of  Secretary-Treasurer,  May  31,  1918 

receipts 

Donations $82,514.81 

Interest  on  deposits 607  .  55 

Interest  on  Liberty  Bonds 1  ■  74 

Rebates 50.22 

Refund  on  outfits 2,05 1 .  36 

Sale  of  photographs 2.75 

Sale  of  Quarterly  Reprints,  etc 90 .  40 


Total  receipts . 


EXPENDITURES 

Letters  of  credit  sent  to  Unit $54,000 .00 

Automobiles  and  parts  sent  to  France 

Four  bicycles  and  extra  parts 

Insurance,  freight,  etc 

Unit  outfits 

Unit  supplies  sent  to  France 

Committee  expenses 

Publicity,  appeals,  etc 

Treasurer's  expenses,  personal  and  traveling 

Postage,  printing,  and  office  supplies 

Typewriting  and  clerical  work 

Telephone,  telegrams,  and  cables 

Auditing 

Miscellaneous 


Total  expenditures . 


$85,318.83 

$54,000.00 

4.560.3s 

183.99 

895.83 

3,247.84 

3,836.87 

76.51 

514-14 

124.36 

774- 95 

51-46 

151-45 

50.00 

70.30 

68,54705 

Balance $16,771  78 

Louisa  K.  Fast,  Secretary-Treasurer. 

Miss  Mather,  who  is  the  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Unit  in  France,  sends  the 
following  report. 

SMITH   COLLEGE  RELIEF  UNIT   IN  FRANCE 
Summary  of  Cash  Account  August  13,  1917  to  May  i,  1918 
receipts  Francs  Francs 

Francs  Francs       Service 2,042.90  1 

Letters  of  credit* 114,309. 60  Food  and  Lodging,  26,111.60  f  28,706.80 

Cashfund 15.94515  Miscellaneous 552.30  J 

Cash  gifts 19,74063  Unit  Supplies 

American  Red  Cross 11,000.00  Typewriter .  ..  . . 435  40 

Rebates 930.85  Uniforms  and  hats ...  .  3.21470 

Board;  refunded  by  workers      8,616.10  Portables,  furnishing,  etc.      7,699. 75 


Farm  receipts 1,922 .  20 

Store  sales 33,880 .  50 


11,34985 


Epiceries . .'...'.'. ::::::::::    '853:40  M°iPrs 

License 140 .  00 


Relief 


Oil  and  gas 3.515  45 

Garage  and  upkeep 1,947.05 

disbursements  Ford  car 6,508 .00 


207,198.43 


Medical  supplies 921.60                                                                                12,110  50 

Books,  etc.,  for  children.  .  8,03367                           Farm 

Sewing 4.513  35  Implements 1,602.95 

Clothing  and  furnishings .    75,286 .  52  Seeds  and  fodder 4.039  85 

Canteens 14,13705  Animals 6,27935 

American  club 684 . 60  Miscellaneous 452 .  20 

Hospital  service 487  .80 

Christmas 4.632  .  70 


108,697.29 
Red  Cross  fund 

Beds 4,36s  •  00 

Mattresses 2,358 .  00 

Pillows 375  00 

Blankets 860 .  00 

Sabots 42 .  00 


8,000  00 


Miscellaneous 

Cables 

12,374  35 

526   10 
122. 10 

20.00 

Lost  in  flight  by  members 
Entrepot  and  express .... 

308.70 
24945 
752.15 

1,978.40 

204,021 .09 

Balance — Cash  in  hand 

3.17734 

Indemnity  for  outfits 2,508  .70 

Traveling  expenses — living.     18,295.20 

That  one  item,  "lost  in  flight  by  members,"  brings  us  back  to  those  late  March 
and  early  April  days  and  to  the  Unit's  own  very  modest  story  of  what  they  meant 
to  them.     They  have  not  written  overmuch  as  individuals,  and  what  we  publish 

*  Miss  Mather's  report  does  not  cover  recent  letters  of  credit. 
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is,  with  the  exception  of  extracts  from  Elizabeth  Bliss'  diary,  taken  almost  entirely 
from  the  official  letters  of  Hannah  Andrews  and  Marie  Wolfs.  Mrs.  Andrews 
writes  to  Mrs.  Thayer,  under  date  of  March  26: 

As  I  wrote  you  on  the  sixteenth  several  important  Unit  matters  were  awaiting 
me  in  Paris  and  I  thought  it  best  to  go  down  the  following  week.  Mr.  Hunt, 
who  is  in  charge  of  the  Reconstruction  work  under  Mr.  Homer  Folks,  head  of 
the  Civil  Affairs  Department  of  the  Red  Cross,  had  written  for  me  to  attend  a 
conference  on  Wednesday  morning  in  his  office.  So  with  this  appointment  as  a 
nucleus,  Anne  made  others  for  me  and  I  left  Monday  morning  for  a  busy  week 
in  Paris. 

Perhaps  you  remember  in  my  last  letter  and  in  Ruth  Joslin's  written  at  the 
same  time,  we  both  spoke  of  the  air  battle  above  us.  The  aerial  activity  had  been 
almost  continuous  for  three  weeks.  The  spring  sunshine  had  made  constant  flying 
possible,  and  although  most  of  the  battles  had  been  on  the  other  side  of  the  line, 
we  were  hardly  ever,  night  or  day,  free  from  the  humming  of  the  planes.  We 
knew  the  members  of  two  very  famous  flights,  one  a  bombing  the  other  a  fighting 
squadron.  They  flew  over  Grecourt  often,  dropping  messages  or  giving  us  exhibi- 
tions of  some  of  their  most  hair-raising  "stunts."  One  had  a  klaxon  on  his  machine, 
and  he  often  flew  so  low  we  could  hear  it.  To-day's  map  of  the  advance  shows 
that  the  Germans  now  hold  the  camps  of  both  of  these  flights. 

Grecourt  was  never  so  hard  to  leave,  even  for  an  hour  or  two,  as  it  was  the  last 
few  days.  Our  new  Mairie-Ecole  was  so  pretty  with  the  lovely  new  carpet  Mrs. 
Morrow  had  sent  up  from  Paris,  the  piano  I  had  rented  at  Noyon,  and  all  the 
comforts  that  our  Paris  friends  had  provided.  We  even  had  a  copy  of  the  Stuart 
"Washington"  framed  and  on  the  table  to  show  that,  while  it  might  be  discour- 
teous to  have  our  American  Flag  displayed  in  the  British  war  zone,  we  were  proud 
to  show  our  allegiance  to  the  United  States  and  to  the  man  who  was  its  first  presi- 
dent. Our  park  was  full  of  anemones,  and  the  birds  sang  as  I  have  never  heard 
them  before. 

We  talked  Sunday  evening  as  we  had  before  for  six  weeks  about  the  big  drive. 
The  girls  half  laughingly  urged  me  not  to  go  to  Paris  for  fear  I  should  miss  it.  I 
would  give  a  good  deal  if  I  had  followed  their  advice,  for  in  coming  to  Paris  I  surely 
missed  my  greatest  chance  to  be  of  service  to  France  and  the  Unit. 

Monday  morning  I  left  Grecourt  at  seven.  Joseph  drove  me  in  a  soldier's  cart 
lo  Hombleux.  I  shall  never  forget  the  lovely  fields  in  the  morning  mist.  The 
sun  was  rising  over  Ham  as  I  passed  the  newly  plowed  fields,  I  rejoiced  in  them 
and  their  promise  for  the  harvest,  glad  that  after  three  barren  years  they  were 
again,  thanks  to  Frances,  Marion,  and  the  others,  soon  to  bring  to  the  poor  people 
good  wheat,  potatoes,  and  vegetables.  The  French  official  communique  of  yester- 
day— just  seven  days  later — says,  "A  fierce  battle  is  in  progress  between  Ham 
and  Nesle  which  has  been  won  and  lost  several  times."  Those  fields,  so  beautiful 
a  week  ago,  were  yesterday  the  scene  of  a  part  of  the  biggest  battle  the  world  has 
ever  known. 

Wednesday's  conference  in  Mr.  Hunt's  office  was  attended  by  half  a  dozen 
delegates  from  different  parts  of  the  devastated  regions.  Knowing  that  our  relief 
and  rehabilitation  work  was  nearly  completed,  and  that  in  a  couple  of  months  the 
French  would  be  able  to  take  over  what  remained  of  it,  he  had  called  these  men 
in  to  discuss  with  them  the  needs  of  their  respective  districts,  with  the  idea  of 
assigning  the  Smith  Unit  to  the  one  where  it  would  be  most  useful.  Each  man 
thought  he  had  just  the  place  for  us  in  his  territory,  and  we  closed  the  discussion 
with  the  acceptance  of  a  plan  for  Mr.  Hunt  and  me  to  motor  the  following  week 
to  those  districts  which  seemed  to  need  us  most. 

After  nine  weeks  of  waiting  in  Paris,  the  Doctor,  Marjorie  Talbot,  and  Anne 
secured  their  passes  on  Thursday  to  Grecourt.  Friday  morning's  paper  told  of 
the  "heavy  bombardment  on  a  57  mile  front  from  Lens  to  La  Fore."  I  asked 
Mr.  Hunt  if  this  would  prevent  us  from  getting  back.  He  thought  not;  and  the 
four  of  us  set  forth  early  Saturday  morning  for  Noyon,  knowing  that  Katie  Hooper 
and  one  of  the  chauffeurs  always  went  there  for  supplies  on  Saturday.  Friday 
night  Major  Andrews  telephoned  from  headquarters  that  he  had  just  arrived  from 
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the  U.  S.  A.  and  that  if  I  could  stay  over  he  would  get  up  to  Paris  about  9  p.m. 
Saturday  and  see  me  off  Sunday  morning,  but  I  felt  so  uneasy  that  I  decided 
to  start  without  seeing  him. 

Just  as  our  train  pulled  out  of  the  Gare  du  Nord  at  8  A.  M.  we  heard  what  we 
thought  were  two  heavy  explosions.  We  learned  later  that  they  were  followed 
every  fifteen  minutes  all  the  morning  by  similar  explosions,  and  while  at  this  writing 
there  is  still  much  uncertainty  as  to  their  origin,  they  are  thought  to  be  projectiles 
from  a  gun  75  miles  away.     .     .     . 

At  the  station  we  were  astonished  to  see  Mr.  Hunt  and  Mr.  Barbey  (the  man 
who  got  our  Mairie-£cole  for  us).  The  first  thing  Mr.  Hunt  said  was,  "Grecourt 
has  been  evacuated."  Just  then  a  shell  burst  near  us.  I  don't  know  which  startled 
me  more.  I  thought  the  shell  was  a  bomb  from  an  aeroplane  as  the  girls  had  told 
me  that  the  Boches  often  had  air  raids  there  when  the  daily  train  came  in.  We 
went  into  a  nearby  lunch-room  and  in  spite  of  everything  enjoyed  a  very  good  hot 
luncheon.  Mr.  Hunt  advised  us  to  offer  our  services  to  the  Femmes  de  France  at 
their  Red  Cross  dressing  station  in  the  town  square  and  to  make  arrangements 
for  a  place  to  sleep  that  night. 

We  were  sent  up  to  the  College,  a  Catholic  Institution  which  until  the  day  before 
had  been  used  for  British  troops.  I  wish  I  could  give  you  the  picture  of  the  court- 
yard as  we  stepped  into  it  from  the  narrow  cobblestoned  rue  du  College.  There 
must  have  been  2000  refugees  there,  all  old  men,  old  women,  and  little  children. 
As  we  entered,  Red  Cross  camions  drove  up  and  every  one  proceeded  to  unload 
more  refugees  with  their  huge  rolls  of  bedding,  rabbits,  chickens,  long  loaves  of 
bread,  and  bundles  of  every  shape  and  description.  Near  the  gate  a  French  officer 
was  trying  to  get  the  names.  Later  Anne  tried  to  help  him  a  little,  for 
with  her  perfect  French  she  could  get  more  information  from  the  people  than  the 
rest  of  us.  We  were  just  trying  to  find  someone  to  report  to  when  the  chapel 
bell  began  ringing  and  half  a  dozen  French  soldiers  began  herding  the  people  back 
into  the  cloistered  piazzas  which  surrounded  the  courtyard.  The  reason  was 
soon  apparent.  Directly  above  us  we  could  see  the  puffs  of  white  smoke,  the 
gleaming  white  of  the  attacking  German  and  the  black  of  the  defending  French 
planes.  The  battle  was  short,  but  the  people  had  no  sooner  come  out  into  the 
sunshine  again  than  the  alarm  was  sounded  once  more.  All  afternoon  the  fighting 
went  on  above  us.  And  all  afternoon  we  could  hear  the  bark  of  the  mitrailleuse 
of  the  planes,  the  roar  of  the  anti-aircraft  guns,  and  the  more  ominous  explosion 
of  the  line  guns. 

The  people  were  wonderful.  There  was  no  confusion,  no  running  around,  no 
crying.  Although  after  three  years  of  slavery  under  the  Boches  they  had  just 
begun  to  get  a  new  start  in  life,  new  baraques,  beds,  a  few  kitchen  utensils,  new 
clothes,  a  little  stock  for  their  farms,  and  some  seeds  for  their  gardens,  although 
only  that  day  most  of  them  had  left  their  homes  for  the  second  time,  they  sat 
quiet  and  patient,  absolutely  uncomplaining  beside  their  bundles. 

In  the  kitchens,  we  found  Mrs.  Rogers  and  three  members  of  the  Philadelphia 
Unit  helping  the  French  soldiers  to  clean  up  from  luncheon.  The  Doctor  hung 
her  coat  on  a  nail  and  pitched  right  in  mixing  and  heating  condensed  milk  for  the 
babies.  I  helped  distribute  the  warm  milk  to  the  old  people  and  babies,  asking 
each  one  if  he  knew  anything  of  "  les  dames  americaines  de  Grecourt."  Hardly  any 
of  them  had  ever  heard  of  us,  but  one  thrust  her  baby's  foot  up  and  said,  ' '  See 
that,"  pointing  to  the  little  shoe,    "  I  have  bought  that  from  your  store."     .     .     . 

Anne  found  three  little  girls  from  Guiscard  (the  next  village  which  had  already 
been  evacuated)  who  wanted  to  find  their  mother.  The  oldest  was  eleven.  She 
seemed  perfectly  capable  of  handling  her  situation.  She  had  a  long  roll  of  bread 
under  each  arm,  and  a  little  sister  was  held  tightly  in  each  hand.  While  Anne 
gave  them  milk  and  bread,  for  the  young  lady  rightly  refused  to  use  her  own  while 
any  was  being  given  away,  she  learned  her  story.  The  mother  was  half  blind  and 
in  the  confusion  of  the  evacuation  had  become  separated  with  her  two  little  boys 
from  the  three  little  girls.  A  woman  standing  by  corroborated  this,  said  she  knew 
the  woman  and  would  look  after  the  girls  until  she  was  found.  You  may  be  sure 
that  methodical  Anne  did  not  leave  them  until  she  had  promises  from  the  woman 
and  the  children  to  stick  together  until  the  mother  appeared. 
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We  got  a  room  with  two  beds  at  the  Hotelerie  Anglaise  (an  old  house  in  which 
Calvin  was  born  in  1509).  The  pretty  room  was  filled  with  young  British  officers, 
two  of  whom  had  been  in  the  fight,  and  we  eavesdropped  as  hard  as  we  could  as 
they  told  their  experiences.  When  a  young  doctor  of  the  A.  E.  F.  came  in,  I  could 
not  resist  asking  him  if  he  knew  our  girls.  He  did  not  but  had  heard  that  they  had 
been  doing  wonderful  work,  evacuating  civiles  through  Roye.  He  was  so  nice  and 
comforting  with  his  "I  am  sure  they  are  all  right,"  although  of  course  I  knew  he 
didn't  know  half  as  much  about  them  as  I  did. 

The  English  are  different  from  us;  there  is  no  denying  it.  Imagine  twenty-five 
or  thirty  American  officers  having  tea  in  the  most  leisurely  manner  when  already 
the  German  guns  were  on  the  town  and  when  as  we  looked  out  of  the  window  we 
could  see  the  retreating  artillery!  The  town  was  calm  and  orderly.  Most  of  the 
shops  were  open,  and  at  the  door  of  each  stood  Madame  talking  to  her  neighbors  on 
either  side  or  across  the  street.  Besides  the  French  and  British  officials  (it  is  at 
Noyon  that  the  two  armies  join)  there  were  the  quiet  poilus,  groups  of  Tommies 
hunting  their  tea,  Senegalese  in  odd  turbans,  and  in  the  Place  a  lot  of  bewildered 
Chinese.     .     .     . 

It  was  difficult  to  get  on  the  crowded  train,  but  we  managed  to  do  so,  although  we 
could  not  get  the  trunks  of  the  Doctor,  Anne,  or  Marjorieout  of  the  baggage  room. 
.  .  .  There  was  an  air  raid  on  Paris,  so  we  were  held  outside  of  the  city  a  long 
time  and  did  not  get  in  before  midnight. 

I  have  offered  the  services  of  the  six  of  us  here  in  Paris  to  the  Red  Cross  to  use  in 
any  way  they  see  fit.  They  will  dispose  of  us  as  the  need  arises  either  all  together, 
or  as  individuals. 

Everyone  is  asking  about  the  Unit  and  is  very  keen  to  help  us.  Mr.  White  of 
the  White  Motor  Car  Co.  gave  me  a  new  White  truck  on  Sunday.  Major  Andrews 
thinks  he  can  get  it  across  from  England.  Several  people  have  given  me  money. 
We  shall  need  it,  for  besides  all  the  Unit  equipment  of  six  houses,  three  barracks, 
stores  of  clothing,  food,  and  so  forth,  I  don't  believe  any  of  the  cars  will  be  running 
by  the  time  they  get  here.  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  and  Dorothy  Brown  have  lost 
nothing.  I  have  not  lost  much,  but  the  other  thirteen  members  will  have  to  be 
entirely  outfitted  again. 

It  is  wonderful  to  feel  that  you  and  all  Smith  women  are  behind  us  in  this  hour 
of  discouragement.  But  we  shall  once  more  try  to  make  you  glad  you  sent  us  to 
represent  you  as  we  do  our  small  part  to  help  make  this  dying  country  live  again. 

Anne  Chapin  writes  a  paragraph  from  Paris  about  that  trip  to  Noyon,  and  also 
comments,  unbelievably  casually  it  seems  to  us  in  the  peaceful  Connecticut  Valley, 
on  the  air  raids  in  Paris. 

As  for  the  bombardment,  it  is  not  severe,  and  people  go  about  their  business  as 
usual.  I  can't  get  very  excited  over  one  gun  or  whatever  it  is,  after  Saturday's 
sights  and  sounds — bombs,  shells,  shrapnel,  and  the  roar  of  cannon.  I  can't  get 
over  the  impression  of  quiet  effort  and  orderliness  and  kindness  that  the  handling 
of  the  refugees  made  on  me.  The  French  soldiers  were  remarkable,  and  the  women 
and  children,  pluck  personified.  .  .  .  One  old  woman  told  me  she  was  cold. 
(It  was  a  beautiful  warm  sunny  day.)  It  appeared  that  she  never  went  outdoors 
from  August  till  May,  so  she  felt  the  air.  She  wanted  a  hot  brick  for  her  feet.  A 
soldier  found  me  an  empty  champagne  bottle;  we  shaved  the  cork  with  a  meat- 
hatchet,  and  soon  had  a  nice  hot-water  bottle  for  the  old  dame.  ...  Of  course 
we  should  never  have  been  allowed  to  travel  Saturday  if  the  wires  had  not  been  cut 
by  bombs  the  night  before  so  that  no  news  of  the  terrible  fight  had  reached  the 
station   authorities   in    Paris. 

Catherine  Hooper  wrote  just  a  sentence  or  two  on  one  of  the  last  days  at  Grecourt 
that  say  a  good  deal  if  one  reads  between  the  lines.  They  were,  "  I  feel  like  a  soldier 
writing  home  just  before  going  into  action. — Home  seems  very  far  off  just  now,  but  I 
wouldn't  be  away  from  here  for  anything  in  the  world."   From  Elizabeth  Bliss' diary: 

At  about  five  o'clock  on  the  twentieth  of  March,  we  were  invited  to  go  to  Hom- 
bleux,  our  nearest  village,  to  the  "movies."     A  regiment  of   English  soldiers  was 
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quartered  there  and  a  cinema  had  been  started  in  an  old  barn  and  pictures  were 
shown  to  the  troops  every  evening.  Daisy  Lewis,  Marie  Wolfs,  and  I  went  down. 
Just  as  we  reached  there  a  dispatch  rider  came  up  with  the  message  that  the  Esmery- 
Hallon  troops  could  not  come  over  as  they  had  received  marching  orders.  That  was 
my  first  suspicion,  for  I  knew  they  were  reserves  to  be  held  in  readiness  in  case  of 
a  "push."  Just  then  a  Colonel  we  knew  joined  us  with  the  news  that  Alsatian 
prisoners  taken  in  a  raid  had  given  information  that  the  offensive  was  to  begin  that 
night.  Of  course  we  were  a  bit  excited,  and  yet  we  were  so  used  to  rumors  that  it 
really  didn't  affect  us  very  much. 

When  the  movies  were  over  and  we  started  home  the  moon  was  up.  The  line 
was  perfectly  quiet  but  a  great  many  planes  were  up  dropping  lighted  signals.  We 
were  just  finishing  a  very  late  dinner  when  firing  began,  quite  heavy  but  no  more 
than  we  often  heard.  These  were  English  guns,  trench  raids  for  information  prob- 
ably. This  lasted  fairly  steadily,  but  as  it  was  no  more  intense  than  often  before  I 
went  to  sleep  at  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  next  I  remember  was  being  awakened 
by  the  most  terrible  barrage  I  have  ever  heard.  I  looked  at  my  watch  and  it  was 
exactly  4:30.  There  was  no  more  sleeping  for  any  of  us;  it  was  not  only  the  con- 
stant never-ceasing  roar  of  the  guns,  but  the  terrific  vibration  which  shook  our 
houses.  There  is  no  use  trying  to  describe  it  because  unless  you've  heard  it  you 
can't  understand.  You  probably  know  that  the  barrage,  which  is  a  heavy  artillery 
duel,  precedes  any  advance  in  an  attack.  This  barrage  lasted  ten  hours  without 
changing  in  intensity. 

In  spite  of  the  racket  and  excitement  it  never  entered  our  heads  that  the  Boches 
could  really  get  through.  We  expected  good  news  any  second.  In  the  middle  of 
the  morning  we  heard  a  terrific  cannon  but  found  out  it  was  a  big  twenty-inch  Eng- 
lish gun  stationed  at  Ham.  Right  after  lunch,  Ruth  and  I  started  out  in  the  car 
for  Verlaines  where  we  both  had  special  classes  for  children  on  Thursdays.  As  we 
neared  V.  we  began  to  meet  refugees  fleeing  from  Ham  which  had  not  been  offi- 
cially evacuated,  though  many  of  the  inhabitants  were  so  terrified  that  they  were 
getting  away  at  once.  I  calmed  down  my  Verlaines  people,  played  with  the  chil- 
dren, and  then  left  with  Ruth  for  Ham.  By  this  time  you  could  hear  the  whistle 
of  the  shells  through  the  air.  I  had  read  of  it  before,  but  in  all  my  seven  months  in 
the  war  zone  I  had  not  heard  one. 

When  we  got  into  Ham  the  streets  were  filled  with  ambulances  bringing  in  the 
wounded,  a  steady  procession  of  them.  I've  seen  many  since  and  am  somewhat 
used  to  them,  but  it  was  a  horrible  sight.  The  casualty  clearing  station  which  we 
passed  was  filled  and  new  tents  were  being  erected.  Troops  were  pouring  through 
the  streets  on  their  way  to  the  front.  At  that  time  there  was  absolutely  no  sign 
of  any  kind  of  a  retreat.  The  town  was  full  of  rumors,  good  and  bad,  but  we  could 
not  get  one  bit  of  authentic  news.  On  the  way  home  we  carried  our  first  refugees 
to  Ercheu  about  ten  miles  back  of  Ham. 

Thursday  night  was  quieter,  no  barrage  only  occasionally  heavy  guns  and  many 
air  raids.  In  our  ignorance  we  thought  the  worst  over  and  on  Friday  morning  we 
started  work  as  usual.  About  ten  o'clock,  an  English  officer  whom  we  knew  rode 
over  to  warn  us.  I  shall  never  forget  my  surprise  when  he  said:  "They've  broken 
through  and  are  coming  on,  thousands  and  thousands  of  them;  we  can't  hold 
them." 

Immediately  Frances  Valentine  and  I  started  for  Verlaines,  but  before  we  even 
reached  there  we  met  many  of  them  en  route.  There  were  still  many  people  left  and 
Frances  would  take  a  car  full  while  I  helped  the  others  get  ready.  The  town  was 
already  full  of  English  who  had  been  in  the  battle  the  night  before  and  been  forced 
to  retreat.  In  one  house  there  was  an  old  woman  who  did  not  wish  to  leave,  and  I 
went  there  to  persuade  her  to  go.  The  house  was  in  possession  of  five  artillery 
officers  all  of  whose  guns  had  been  captured  during  the  night.  That  was  the  first 
real  information  we  had  been  able  to  get,  but  they  described  how  wave  after  wave 
of  Germans  had  come  over  and  the  heavy  ground  mist  had  concealed  them  until 
they  were  near  enough  for  hand  to  hand  struggles.  While  we  were  talking  a  dis- 
patch rider  brought  them  their  orders  to  retreat  still  farther  which  of  course  meant 
the  Boches  were  still  advancing.  They  were  about  five  miles  from  Verlaines  at  this 
time. 
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While  I  was  working  there  an  English  Intelligence  Officer  came  up,  asked  me 
who  I  was,  and  then  told  me  that  there  was  a  family  there  who  were  under  suspicion 
as  possible  spies  whom  he  had  been  ordered  to  evacuate,  so  that  they  could  give  no 
information  of  any  kind  to  the  Germans.  He  said  he  was  very  much  needed  in 
another  village  on  a  similar  errand  and  asked  me  to  give  him  my  word  that  I  would 
not  leave  the  village  until  they  were  moved.  I  agreed  of  course,  little  knowing 
what  I  was  getting  in  for.  I  used  every  kind  of  inducement,  finally  calling  in  two 
English  officers  before  I  got  them  out.     .     .     . 

By  four  I  was  almost  the  only  civilian  in  the  town,  my  own  special  village 
where  I'd  worked  for  weeks.  English  Tommies  were  billetted  in  my  little  social 
center,  and  horses  were  turned  loose  in  the  gardens  and  fields  we  had  sown.  I  can't 
tell  you  the  sense  of  desolation  I  had  while  I  waited  for  that  car  to  come  back  for  me. 

All  the  rest  of  that  day  until  nine  at  night  we  carried  refugees  on  to  Ercheu. 
You  can't  visualize  those  roads.  Every  second  that  army  steadily  retreating,  in- 
fantry so  tired  you  could  hardly  bear  to  look  at  them,  great  guns,  and  always  the 
wagons  full  of  supplies  and  equipment,  ambulances  evacuating  hospitals  and,  what 
"got  me"  horribly,  occasional  bands,  not  playing,  of  course,  but  looking  so  pathetic- 
ally out  of  place  in  all  the  horror.  Then  along  with  all  of  this  were  hundreds  and 
hundreds  of  refugees.  Those  who  owned  a  horse  or  mule  were  leading  it  with  the 
wagon  piled  high  with  mattresses,  chairs,  bags  of  clothing,  hens.  Hundreds  were 
pushing  wheelbarrows,  cows  were  everywhere  blocking  traffic,  it  was  just  pande- 
monium. And  remember  that  every  minute  the  guns  were  thundering.  As  for  air 
battles,  they  were  constant.  Our  third  trip  into  Ercheu  a  Boche  plane  fought  over 
us  so  low  that  we  could  see  the  black  cross.  We  rode  up  between  the  heavy  Eng- 
lish artillery  and  the  Germans,  so  that  the  English  shells  were  whizzing  over  our 
heads. 

About  nine  that  night  we  decided  we  should  get  back  home  for  we  had  not  been 
there  since  early  morning  and  we  did  not  know  what  might  have  occurred  there. 
[Another  member  writes:  "As  we  were  going  toward  home  in  the  dark  an  officer 
rode  by  and  sang  out  'Good  old  America '  and  it  cheered  us  up  a  lot."]  As  we  came 
through  the  gate  we  saw  a  great  anti-aircraft  gun  and  the  grounds  full  of  English 
soldiers  who  were  quartered  there  for  the  night.  Our  dining  room  was  full  of  offi- 
cers, and  the  girls  were  cooking  madly.  The  men  were  exhausted,  having  fought 
or  been  on  the  march  for  36  hours  and  having  been  24  hours  without  rations.  We 
warmed  up  cans  of  beans,  gave  them  bread  and  crackers,  made  macaroni  and  tea — 
gallons  of  tea,  it  was  what  they  most  wanted.  Those  officers  were  wonderful; 
they  had  been  through  Hell  and  it  was  in  their  eyes,  but  their  manner,  their  poise, 
their  calm  was  just  the  same.  The  English  are  sports  of  the  best  kind  and  I  take 
off  my  hat  to  them.  We  ran  that  canteen  until  two  in  the  morning  for  soldiers 
kept  pouring  in,  and  it  was  worth  having  come  to  France,  to  be  on  the  spot  when  they 
needed  it.  Think  of  what  they  had  been  through  and  what  was  still  ahead  of  them, 
and  then  to  find  food  and  rest  and  care  in  the  midst  of  it!  I'm  so  glad  we  didn't 
leave  when  we  were  first  warned.  [A  letter  from  one  of  the  Unit  said  simply,  "We 
were  warned  to  leave  but  somehow  could  not  run  with  all  our  villages  needing  us 
as  never  before." — Ed.]  By  two,  every  officer  and  soldier  was  asleep,  and  then  we 
got  busy  and  cooked  oatmeal  and  coffee  for  the  whole  200  for  breakfast.  We  were 
doomed  never  to  eat  that  meal,  but  we  know  they  did. 

At  three,  Ruth  and  I  went  back  to  our  room,  and  I  packed  what  I  could  in  my 
duffle  bag,  burned  all  my  letters  and  papers,  and  then  without  undressing  lay  down 
on  the  springs  of  my  bed — the  mattress  was  in  the  dining  room  under  a  weary  lieu- 
tenant. 

The  first  and  only  time  I  remember  being  afraid  was  then;  and  it  wasn't  the 
guns  but  the  awful  sound  of  feet  steadily  retreating  and  the  consciousness  of  the 
terrible  thing  swooping  down  through  the  land  that  apparently  nothing  could  stop. 
At  four  o'clock  the  machine  guns  began,  which  meant  that  the  Germans  were  very 
near  (probably  between  three  and  five  miles).  The  Major  appeared  and  said  we 
must  leave.  Luckily  our  cars  started  with  little  trouble  [During  the  night,  Daisy 
Lewis  had  run  out  all  the  cars,  filled,  oiled  and  greased  them. — Ed.],  and  in  the 
dark  with  three  English  officers  to  wish  us  luck  we  rolled  out  of  the  gate  and  headed 
for  Roye  with  the  other  refugees.     [Frances  Valentine  says:   "So  in  the  faint  gray 
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mist,  that  mist  that  had  been  so  fatal  to  the  British  5th  Army,  we  rolled  through 
the  gates  of  the  home  we  had  made,  for  the  last  time.  The  hens  were  loaded  in 
one  truck  and  as  we  went  along  a  Buff  Orpington  cockerel  stuck  his  head  through 
the  slats  and  crowed  lustily,  and  the  chanticleer  call  made  us  all  cheer  up."] 

The  first  hour  that  morning  on  the  road  was  dark,  but  as  we  left  Ercheu  the  sun 
came  up,  another  heavenly  day,  just  the  kind  'Fritz'  needed.  Refugees  were 
wearily  plodding  along,  some  who  had  slept  by  the  roadside  were  starting  on  again. 
The  army  was  still  coming  steadily,  steadily  back,  and  it  did  look  a  bit  black.  We 
got  into  Roye  about  six  only  to  find  that  town  also  evacuating.  We  left  our  bags 
at  an  abandoned  hospital  and  then  started  out  in  the  cars  again  to  bring  in  refugees. 
Some  went  between  Roye  and  Montdidier  and  Frances  and  I  back  on  the  Grecourt 
road  to  Ercheu.  By  this  time  the  Boches  were  advancing  rapidly.  It  was  a  hot 
day  and  the  dust  so  thick  we  were  soon  covered.  Fortunately  we  had  with  us 
fresh  eggs  and  milk  and  so  could  supply  some  kind  of  refreshment  to  the  children 
and  soldiers.  One  young  lieutenant  we  met  had  had  nothing  for  24  hours  and  we 
made  him  stop  and  swallow  raw  eggs  and  milk;  he  was  nearly  exhausted. 

It  was  the  same  story  as  the  preceding  day  only  there  were  more  refugees;  they 
were  more  tired  and  more  terrified,  and  a  hope  of  a  check  to  the  enemy  was  even 
less.  By  this  time  we  were  pretty  sure  the  English  did  not  mean  to  take  a  final 
stand  until  they  reached  the  old  line  of  the  Battle  of  the  Somme  which  was  the 
other  side  of  Roye.  They  were  now  in  the  open,  the  last  row  of  trenches  having 
long  since  been  abandoned,  and  the  English  were  fiercely  contending  each  foot  of 
ground.     .     .     . 

All  this  day  we  kept  meeting  men  we  knew,  men  who  had  come  to  tea  or  dinner 
with  us.  They  told  us  frankly  what  was  ahead  of  us  on  the  road,  where  the  Ger- 
mans were,  what  risks  we  took;  but  they  left  it  to  our  judgment  to  decide  whether 
we  wished  to  take  those  risks.  We  were  just  one  of  them;  the  bars  were  down, 
and  it  was  marvellous  to  see  how  fine  people  are  when  all  the  external,  superficial 
things  are  stripped  away  by  a  great  emergency.  I  can  never  forget  all  the  beauti- 
ful as  well  as  terrible  things  I  saw. 

We  got  into  Roye  after  our  last  trip  about  seven  and  had  with  us  the  members 
of  several  families  who  were  separated.  By  this  time  we  had  decided  to  spend 
that  night  at  Montdidier  so  the  cars  loaded  up  with  refugees  and  started  off  while 
Daisy  and  I  stayed  in  Roye,  "matching  up"  families,  a  car  to  return  for  us  late  at 
night.  At  the  cross  roads  we  met  an  English  sentry  who  had  been  traffic  man  at 
Ham  and  knew  us  well,  and  he  asked  us  if  we  would  keep  guard  at  that  corner  while 
he  guarded  the  Nesle-Roye  road.  So  there  we  stood  directing  traffic  for  the  Great 
Retreat!  At  eleven  the  car  came  back,  we  took  our  last  load  of  refugees  and 
started  for  Montdidier  where  we  found  the  hotel  closed  and  had  to  sneak  into  a 
little  empty  room  off  a  courtyard,  where,  without  undressing  or  washing,  I  rolled 
myself  in  a  blanket  on  the  floor  and  fell  into  a  dead  sleep. 

From  Marie  Wolfs: 

.  .  .  As  the  people  were  pouring  into  Esmery-Hallon  we  sent  one  car  over 
to  the  cross  roads  with  our  entire  supply  of  milk  and  all  the  bread,  biscuits  and 
chocolate  we  could  find.     .     .     . 

I  told  the  servants,  who  lived  in  Hombleux,  that  I  thought  that  they  should  go 
home  and  pack  up  their  belongings.  Mme.  Nogent  protested  against  leaving  the 
ironing  unfinished  but  finally  rolled  it  up  neatly  and  put  it  in  the  basket  for  Satur- 
day. At  the  same  time  were  started  our  eight  cows,  nine  goats,  and  two  kids  on 
the  road  to  Moyancourt,  under  convoy  of  a  French  soldier  in  his  cart,  as  we  knew 
that  live  stock,  while  difficult  to  travel  with,  should  not  be  left  behind  alive  or  dead 
to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

.     .     .     While  the  soldiers  helped  us  load  [before  leaving  Grecourt  in  the  early 

morning]  we  turned  over  the  keys  of  our  supplies  to  Major ,  and  told  him 

if  they  had  to  leave  Grecourt  to  burn  everything  that  belonged  to  us,  so  that  noth- 
ing would  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Boches.  We  met  one  of  them  two  days  later 
in and  found  that  they  had  carried  out  our  wish. 

You  will  be  glad  to  know  that  our  blankets  and  food  went  to  the  soldiers  and  that 
a  hospital  corps  received  our  medical  supplies.  We  put  our  prize  hens  into  the 
jitney,  counted  the  girls  and  the  gas  masks  and  started  out.     .     .     . 
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We  found  Dr.  Baldwin's  hospital,  unloaded  one  truck,  and  took  in  some  nurses 
and  sick  children.  We  were  advised  to  proceed  to  Montdidier,  which  we  did  at 
once,  leaving  two  cars  to  go  back  and  pick  up  refugees  whom  we  had  been  obliged 
to  pass  on  the  road.  Frances  returned  to  Moyancourt  and  started  Joseph  and 
the  live  stock  on  the  road  to  Roye. 

We  could  see  from  the  mass  of  people  on  the  roads  that  Montdidier  was  to  be  a 
refugee  center,  so  we  found  a  hotel  near  the  main  square  which  we  could  use  as 
headquarters.  One  room  was  turned  into  a  temporary  hospital  for  sick  children. 
We  then  went  shopping  for  coffee  and  kettles  and  begged  the  stove  in  the  hotel 
kitchen  to  cook  on.  We  put  up  tables  in  the  courtyard  and  were  able  to  serve 
hundreds  of  tired  and  hungry  people  that  night.  We  were  lucky  in  being  able  to 
get  condensed  milk,  which  Mrs.  Goodale,  one  of  the  nurses  from  Dr.  Baldwin's 
hospital,  diluted  and  heated  for  the  babies. 

Some  of  the  girls  in  the  meantime  had  taken  the  cars  back  to  Roye  and  spent 
the  day  and  late  into  the  night  evacuating  villages  beyond  Roye  and  helping  the 
poor,  tired  stragglers  on  the  road  with  their  bundles  to  get  into  town.  We  decided 
on  one  of  the  first  trips  that  our  chickens,  which  had  been  left  in  the  hospital  yard 
at  Roye,  would  have  to  be  abandoned,  as  space  in  the  machines  was  too  valuable, 
so  we  presented  them  to  a  British  hospital  we  found  on  the  road.  Montdidier 
was,  of  course,  totally  unprepared  for  the  rush  of  refugees.  It  seemed  as  though 
they  might  stay  there  for  some  time — and  at  any  rate  it  was  plain  that  some  place 
would  have  to  be  found  for  them  to  spend  the  night.  We  finally  located  a  school 
where  the  schoolmistress  did  everything  in  her  power  to  help  us  make  the  people 
comfortable  for  the  night  on  the  straw.  Some  of  the  Quakers  from  Ham  had  joined 
us  and  were  of  the  greatest  assistance. 

Alice  found  some  stoves  at  the  school  and  saw  to  it  that  everyone  had  warm 
food  before  going  to  sleep.  The  girls  also  had  breakfast  ready  when  the  people 
woke  in  the  morning.  Daisy  and  I  returned  from  a  last  trip  to  Roye  about  mid- 
night. 

I  went  out  early  in  the  morning  and  there  stood  Marie  Rose  Marie,  one  of  our 
regular  milk  customers  from  Grecourt,  bottle  in  hand,  waiting  for  milk  for  the  baby. 
I  gave  it  to  her,  glad  that  we  could  reward  her  faith  in  us.  We  served  most  of  our 
children  in  the  course  of  the  day. 

Daisy  and  I  went  to  Roye,  as  I  was  anxious  to  get  some  light  on  the  refugee  sit- 
uation from  some  one  in  authority,  as  no  one  seemed  to  know  whether  the  people 
were  to  be  allowed  to  remain  in  Montdidier  or  to  be  sent  on.  While  looking  for  the 
proper  official  we  met  a  man  connected  with  the  French  mission,  who  asked  us  if 
we  would  mind  going  out  to  Marguy  with  him  to  evacuate  the  people  who  were 
either  too  sick  or  too  old  to  walk.     .     .     . 

The  work  of  taking  care  of  the  people  in  the  town,  of  feeding  them,  and  getting 
them  on  the  trains  was  left  entirely  to  us.  I  spent  the  remainder  of  that  day  and 
all  of  the  next  in  the  public  square  as  a  sort  of  information  bureau  for  refugees. 
From  there  I  could  also  direct  the  cars  in  making  trips  for  people  unable  to  walk 
to  the  station.  Alice  and  Margaret  kept  up  the  canteen  at  the  school,  while  Ruth 
and  Catherine  started  another  at  the  station,  for  fear  people  who  were  no  longer 
allowed  in  the  town  might  go  hungry.  Elizabeth  and  Miss  Mather  helped  the 
people  into  the  trains,  hunted  up  lost  children  and  baggage  and  tried  to  make  some 
order  out  of  the  confusion  at  the  station. 

Hundreds  of  people  who  passed  through  were  our  own  people.  Our  presence 
there  meant  more  to  them  than  I  can  possibly  tell  you,  and  their  joy  in  finding  us 
gave  confidence  to  others  who  had  never  seen  us  before.  It  is  no  easy  matter  to 
tell  a  mother  with  five  children  who  has  been  walking  for  the  past  two  days  that 
she  cannot  stay  in  town  over  night,  but  must  continue  to  the  station  and  take  a 
train  for  an  unknown  destination.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  patient  and  uncomplain- 
ing they  were.  Many  were  fleeing  from  their  homes  for  the  second  time  since  the 
war  started.  All  had  confidence  in  the  army  and  hoped  to  return  soon  and  rebuild 
their  homes.  Of  course  we  promised  to  go  back  and  help  them.  The  blacksmith 
and  his  wife  from  Hombleux  hurried  up  and  down  the  station  handing  food  into 
the  trains  and  Mme.  Gouge,  our  cook  from  Grecourt,  washed  dishes  at  the  school. 
Mme.  Chevrier  from  Sacquencourt  was  most  anxious  to  find  Ruth  and  tell  her  that 
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she  had  saved  the  curtains  she  was  making  for  the  Mairie-Ecole.  I  could  go  on 
forever  telling  you  of  the  happy  meetings  with  our  friends,  which  prove  to  our  sat- 
isfaction that  although  the  villages  may  again  be  in  ruins,  our  work  on  the  Somme 
was  not  in  vain. 

The  train  service  from  Montdidier  was  fortunately  very  good,  so  by  Tuesday 
most  of  our  refugees  had  left,  and  by  that  time  the  hospital  had  also  to  be  evacuated 
so  we  moved  all  of  those  helpless  people  we  had  brought  to  the  city  down  to  the 
trains,  where  many  of  them  had  to  lie  on  cots  in  the  baggage  cars. 

Just  after  breakfast  Dr.  Devine  came  in,  Tuesday  morning,  and  asked  me  if  I 
would  leave  five  girls  at  Montdidier  to  finish  up  the  work  and  go  with  the  others  to 
Amiens  where  help  was  badly  needed.  Miss  Mather,  Daisy,  Alice,  Frances,  and  I 
went  down  in  the  afternoon  with  two  cars  and  some  R.  C.  chauffeurs,  arriving  about 
five  o'clock. 

In  the  meantime  the  situation  was  such  that  we  decided  to  keep  one  car  in  case 
it  became  necessary  to  leave  in  a  hurry.  Miss  Mather  and  Alice  had  finished  their 
dinner  and  the  rest  of  us  had  started  on  our  soup  when  there  was  a  loud  crash,  the 
lights  were  turned  out,  and  we  realized  that  we  were  being  bombed.  Of  course  we  all 
fled  to  the  cellar  which  was  very  small  and  very  crowded.  This,  as  I  said,  was 
about  8:30  in  the  evening,  and  from  then  until  four  in  the  morning  we  did  nothing 
but  go  up  and  down  stairs.  We  could  hear  the  planes  very  distinctly  and  the 
crashes  as  the  bombs  fell  were  very  terrific.  When  they  had  used  all  of  their  ammu- 
nition, our  friends  went  home  for  more.  Naturally  we  waited  until  we  were  sure 
they  were  all  gone  before  going  upstairs,  but  unfortunately  it  was  just  then  about 
time  for  them  to  return.  You  can  picture  us  spending  the  night  commuting  be- 
tween the  second  floor  and  the  cellar.  Even  before  Dr.  Devine  came  around  at 
five  to  see  if  our  hotel  was  still  standing,  we  were  convinced  that  Amiens  was  a 
poor  place  to  stay.  Dr.  Devine  said  we  would  leave  as  soon  as  possible.  Before 
going  we  took  supplies  for  the  refugees  who  were  crowding  the  station,  and  sent 
blankets  and  condensed  milk  to  a  hospital  they  had  decided  could  not  be  evacuated. 
We  left  shortly  after  noon  with  the  Red  Cross  workers  from  Amiens,  taking  with 
us  on  a  mattress  a  girl  of  fourteen  who  had  been  seriously  wounded  the  night  before. 

We  left  two  R.  C.  men,  Mr.  Withington  of  the  English  department  at  Smithy 
and  Mr.  Baker,  in  Poix  to  see  what  could  be  done  to  help  the  refugees  who  were 
pouring  into  that  town  from  Amiens.  Dr.  Devine  went  directly  to  Paris  to  send 
down  a  soup  kitchen.  We  rightly  guessed  that  the  kitchen  would  arrive  too  late 
to  be  of  any  use  in  that  particular  place,  so  Marion,  Daisy  and  I  got  up  early  in 
the  morning,  filled  the  White  with  supplies,  and  started  back.  On  the  way  we 
found  a  milk  station  and  were  able  to  get  all  we  needed  for  the  children.  When 
we  arrived  in  Poix  we  found  that  the  men  had  the  stoves  up  and  the  fire  burning, 
but  the  rush  of  people  had  been  so  great,  that  there  was  little  in  the  line  of  food  to 
be  found.  We  started  the  soup  with  the  meat  we  had  brought,  but  soon  found 
that  all  we  had  been  able  to  buy  in  Beauvais  was  but  a  drop  in  the  bucket.  We 
girls  started  out  to  see  what  could  be  done  when  it  occurred  to  us  t^>  ask  some  of 
the  refugees  if  they  would  not  sell  their  chickens  and  rabbits.  Wej  found  that 
many  of  them  were  glad  to  have  the  money,  and  soon  the  public  square  was  full  of 
feathers  as  the  chickens  were  made  ready  for  the  soup  kettle.  We  established  a 
milk  depot  for  the  children  in  charge  of  the  French  R.  C.  nurse,  herself  a  refugee, 
who  was  only  too  glad  to  work  with  us.  Mr.  Jackson  later  in  the  day  brought  u& 
a  truck  load  of  supplies  and  we  fed  thousands  of  refugees  the  two  days  we  were 
there.  We  left  Poix  when  the  rush  was  past  and  turned  the  soup  kitchen  we  had 
established  over  to  the  French  Mission.  We  came  on  to  Beauvais,  where  our  help 
was  badly  needed.  Mrs.  Andrews  had  arrived  the  night  before  with  the  girls  from 
Paris  and  her  letter  I  know  carries  on  the  story  from  this  point.  We  feel  the  way 
our  peasants  do  about  those  villages  on  the  Somme,  where  we  have  lived  and  worked 
since  last  September,  and  I  hope  you  will  tell  every  one  that  when  the  proper  time 
comes  we  will  go  back  and  help  rebuild  them  again. 

Mrs.  Andrews  does  take  up  the  story  at  this  point,  but  before  going  on  to 
her  letters,  we  wish  to  insert  a  part  of  a  letter  written  by  Leandre  Nogent — the 
faithful  tender  of  the  Unit's  livestock  at  Grecourt — to  Frances  Valentine,  whom 
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he  evidently  regards  as  his  particular  "dame  americaine."  He  bemoans  the  loss 
of  the  poor  cows  and  little  goats  even  as  did  the  Unit.  In  the  letter  were  enclosed 
flowers  picked  at  Grecourt  on  March  21. 

Rambouilett,  4  mai,  1918. 
Ckere  Mile.  Valentine, 

Je  m'ennuyer  de  ne  pas  avoir  de  vos  responses  a  ma  carte  que  je  vous  avais 
envoyer  a  Plouaret,  mais  maintenant  nous  sommes  changer  nous  sommes  bien  rap- 
procher  Paris  car  nous  sommes  dans  la  Seine  et  Oise  a  Rambouillet.  J'ai  commencer 
a  travailler  un  peu  il  y  a  quelques  jours  mais  je  vous  assure  que  nous  avons  bien  du 
mal  pour  vivre  car  la  vie  est  tres  cher  et  il  nous  faut  tout,  tout  acheter  et  nous  avons 
encore  faim  il  y  a  une  grande  difference  avec  le  temps  que  nous  etions  avec  vous  a 
Grecourt. 

J'ai  aussi  bien  mal  au  coeur  que  vous  ne  savez  pas  011  sont  les  vaches  et  les  pauvres 
petites  chevres,  j'aurez  bien  voulut  etre  avec  vous  nous  les  aurions  encore  si  vous 
en  avez  des  nouvelles,  dites  moi,  le  je  serais  tres  content. 

Nous  aussi  Mile.  Valentine  nous  avons  bien  de  la  peine  et  maman  pleure  tou jours 
car  nous  avions  un  peu  de  linge  avec  nous  et  nous  avons  presque  tout  perdu  et  c'est  tres 
cher  pour  acheter  et  en  ce  moment  il  n'y  a  que  moi  pour  travailler. 

Done  Mile.  Valentine  si  vous  pouviez  nous  assister  un  peu  nous  en  serions  tres 
content  et  nous  vous  serions  tres  reconnaisant  car  j'espere  bien  vous  revoir  plus 
tard. 

Je  vous  quitte  Mile.  Valentine  en  vous  envoyant  toutes  mes  meilleurs  salutations 
et  ceux  de  maman  et  ma  soeur  Georgette  et  je  compte  sur  votre  bon  coeur. 

Si  quelques  fois  vous  veniez  a  Paris  vous  n'auriez  pas  loin  a  venir  nous  voir  et 
nous  serions  bien  content  tous  de  vous  voir.     Voici  notre  adresse . 

The  Unit  was  reunited  at  Beauvais  early  in  April. 

Mrs.  Andrews  writes  to  Mrs.  Thayer,  April  13,  1918: 

.  .  .  Beauvais.  I  left  Paris  in  seven  minutes  in  an  open  camion  in  a  hard 
rainstorm.  Dr.  Devine  was  taking  back  some  emergency  supplies,  a  couple  of  doc- 
tors and  four  nurses,  and  was  good  enough  to  offer  me  a  place  in  the  truck.  The 
others  followed  two  hours  later  in  the  train  and  we  all  reached  Beauvais  and  the  house 
taken  over  by  the  Red  Cross  that  night.  All  but  three  of  the  Unit  were  there, 
Daisy,  Marie  and  Marion.  You  can  never  know  how  glad  I  was  to  see  them  all, 
for  since  I  left  ten  days  before  I  had  not  had  a  word  from  them  directly.     .     .     . 

You  may  all  be  proud  of  them  for  every  one  agrees  that  they  did  a  very  terrible 
week's  work  with  even  more  courage  and  spirit  and  strength  than  could  be  expected 
of  them.     .     .     . 

At  seven  that  evening  a  canteen  had  been  established  at  the  station  for  the  thou- 
sands of  refugees  pouring  through  Beauvais.  At  midnight  a  call  came  for  help  and 
Elizabeth  Biddlecome  and  I,  and  at  3  A.  M.  Dot,  went  down  to  help  as  we  could. 
It  proved  to  be  one  of  the  great  experiences  of  my  life.  Can  you  picture  an  enor- 
mous freight  shed,  candle  lighted,  two  tiny  smoking  stoves,  a  floor  of  sand,  cases  of 
unopened  supplies  and  thousands  (literally,  for  we  fed  between  two  and  three 
thousand  before  morning)  of  poor  hungry  wretches  crowding  in  upon  us  for  food 
and  drink  and  shelter.  Besides  the  three  of  us  there  was  a  Red  Cross  doctor  and 
nurse  who  had  come  up  in  the  camion.  There  was  no  place,  no  system,  and  no  time 
to  arrange  anything — just  a  great  big  need  and  five  ignorant  people  trying  to  meet 
it.  I  can't  remember  what  we  gave  them  to  eat  but  I  do  remember  cases  of  milk 
which  I  opened,  diluted,  heated,  and  poured  into  out-stretched  cups  and  bowls.  I 
do  not  remember  a  moment  in  which  there  were  not  at  least  twenty-five  empty  bowls 
held  out  towards  us.  They  were  held  by  old  men  and  old  women,  little  children 
and  sick  people.     .     .     . 

Meanwhile  the  girls  were  trying  to  organize  the  work  at  the  station.  By  Sat- 
urday we  were  divided  into  three  eight-hour  shifts,  five  stoves  were  installed,  the 
supplies  were  arranged  with  some  order  and  we  were  feeding  sometimes  as  many 
as  5,000  in  24  hours.  For  the  first  few  days  we  gave  hot  milk,  soup  or  chocolate, 
bread,  biscuits,  tins  of  meat  or  sardines,  sweet  chocolate  and  cigarettes  to  the 
crowds  of  evacues,  troops,  lost  soldiers  and  the  wounded  who  came  to  our  doors. 
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Besides  this  we  tried  to  ration  every  train  of  evacues  which  left  the  station — to  give 
each  family  a  can  of  meat  or  sardines,  bread,  sweet  chocolate,  and  in  families  where 
there  were  children,  a  can  of  condensed  milk.  Probably  hundreds  escaped  us  but 
we  certainly  tried  to  see  that  every  one  leaving  had  something  to  eat  on  the  journey. 

I  will  not  dwell  on  the  harrowing  scenes.  I  have  read  pages  of  description  of  the 
Belgian  refugees,  but  not  one  or  all  gave  me  the  slightest  notion  of  the  misery  or 
anguish  of  these  poor  peasants,  herded  from  town  to  town  like  so  many  cattle. 
Again  and  again  I  would  ask  a  compartment  full  of  people,  "Ou  allez  vous?" 
Always  the  same  reply,  "  Je  ne  sais  pas. " 

Most  of  the  people  had  escaped  with  only  a  bundle.  Many  had  lost  one  or  more 
members  of  their  immediate  families.  It  was  all  an  unspeakable  agony  of  despair 
and  confusion.  Saturday  night  about  ten  o'clock  I  walked  around  the  yards  before 
going  home.  I  wanted  to  assure  myself  that  we  were  helping  as  many  groups  of  peo- 
ple as  we  could.  With  one  of  the  girls  I  called  at  the  French  Red  Cross,  just  closing 
up  for  the  night,  also  on  the  station  master,  and  the  military  chef  of  the  yards,  try- 
ing to  get  track  of  each  train  load  coming  in  or  going  out  that  night.  We  finally 
came  upon  a  shed  at  which  ambulances  were  discharging  load  after  load  of  wounded. 
The  medecin  chef  stood  at  the  door.  I  asked  him  if  we  could  be  of  help  and  he 
replied  with  eagerness,  "Can  you  give  my  blesses  something  to  eat?"  After  telling 
the  girls  to  get  ready  I  went  up  to  the  Red  Cross  house  and  told  Dr.  Devine  the 
situation — hundreds  of  French  wounded  straight  from  the  front  with  nothing  to  eat 
as  they  were  waiting  to  be  shipped  through  the  station. 

Dr.  Devine  gave  me  full  permission  to  go  ahead  and  by  half-past  two  he  had 
started  a  camion  to  Paris  for  extra  supplies  for  the  work.  Within  three  hours  we 
had  fed  400  blesses  with  hot  soup  and  biscuits  and  had  distributed  chocolate  and 
cigarettes.  Again  there  was  no  place  and  no  system,  just  famishing  men  and  the 
few  of  the  Unit  on  duty  trying  to  feed  them.  I  saw  and  heard  enough  of  war  in 
two  hours  to  make  me  unwilling  to  fight  for  anything  but  peace  for  the  rest  of  my 
life.  In  a  letter  subject  to  three  censorships  as  this  will  be,  I  cannot  describe  the 
hunger,  the  suffering,  the  pain,  the  anguish  and  the  waste  of  these  poor  poilus.  Mrs. 
Hawes  said  so  often  in  June,  "When  you  have  once  seen  it  you  can  never  be  the 
same, "  and  we  are  all  feeling  this  to  be  true  in  these  last  few  weeks.     .     .     . 

The  girls  had  to  choose  in  leaving  Grecourt,  between  saving  their  personal  belong- 
ings and  people.  We  have  not  yet  worked  out  just  how  we  are  to  repay  or  replace 
these  personal  equipments.  Of  course  in  the  meantime  the  Unit  is  advancing  money 
to  each  one  as  needed.  Of  course  our  cars  are  in  a  frightful  state.  The  new  limou- 
sine, a  second-hand  Ford,  was  abandoned  at  Montdidier.  The  White  and  the  jitney 
are  about  to  fall  apart. 

All  we  can  ask  of  you  is  money  and  more  money,  for  we  do  want  money. 

We  thank  you  especially  for  the  two  cables.  It  means  everything  to  us  to  be 
reminded  of  your  affection  and  interest.  We  can  only  assure  you  that  with  your 
continued  help  and  support  we  will  yet  do  something  of  which  Smith  college  may 
be  proud. 

It  is  more  than  two  months  since  this  letter  was  written  and  the  Unit  is  still 
there.  The  letters  do  not  come  through  so  often  as  they  did  before  the  drive,  and 
we  regret  the  fact  that  no  cameras  are  allowed  now.  Still  we  have  plenty  of  pen 
pictures  of  Beauvais  and  of  the  ever-increasing  work  of  the  Unit.  By  the  middle 
of  April  this  work  was  divided  into  three  parts:  (1)  Feeding  the  wounded  as  they 
are  brought  through  on  trains  or  as  the  ambulances  empty  them  out  at  the  big 
Evacuation  Hospital  near  by.  (2)  A  club  for  American  and  English  soldiers  passing 
through  or  stationed  near  us.  (3)  Hospital  visiting  and  the  preparation  of  special 
drinks  and  foods  for  the  very  sick. 

Anne  Chapin  writes  to  Mrs.  Thayer  of  the  "Hospital  Visiting." 

The  first  thing  to  realize  is  that  we  picked  this  work  up  in  a  casual  sort  of  way 
early  during  our  stay  in  Beauvais  while  we  were  all  still  fairly  busy  with  the  Station 
Canteen  and  had  only  our  spare  odd  hours  to  give  to  it.  It  proved  such  a  satis- 
faction to  the  men  and  such  a  pleasure  to  us,  that  we  decided  we  must  restrain  our- 
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selves  in  certain  ways  or  we  might  prove  a  nuisance  rather  than  an  aid  to  the  hos- 
pital authorities. 

Miss  Mather  and  I  made  the  rounds  of  all  the  hospitals  and  laid  our  plans  before 
the  medecin  chef.  In  each  case  we  had  a  most  happy  and  sympathetic  response 
to  our  request  to  be  told  each  day  where  the  new  American,  English,  Canadian,  or 
Australian  cases  had  been  placed,  and  to  be  allowed  to  visit  each  man  and  provide 
him  with  reading  matter,  cigarettes,  and  small  comforts.     .     .     . 

My  last  hospital  is  a  large  one  in  a  boys'  school.  A  good  many  seriously  wounded 
men  are  sent  there.  I  am  at  liberty  to  go  all  over  the  hospital.  In  one  ward  I 
now  have  a  boy  whose  head,  neck,  and  shoulder  wounds  keep  him  flat  on  his  back, 
a  big  Bohemian,  both  of  whose  legs  are  shattered  and  who  suffers  patiently  every 
minute  of  the  day  and  night,  and  a  pathetic  Scotchman  who  was  "blowed  through 
a  cellar  while  eatin'  my  tea  and  bacon."  The  terrific  concussion  wounded  him  all 
over  and  he  coughs  constantly.  All  these  men  love  to  get  the  paper  and  to  talk  a 
few  minutes.  A  few  cigarettes,  an  orange,  or  a  piece  of  chocolate  gives  more  pleas- 
ure than  you  can  imagine,  and  yesterday  when  they  were  all  free  enough  from  fever 
to  be  allowed  to  eat  a  custard  they  thanked  me  over  and  over  again.     .     .     . 

On  my  way  out  I  usually  pass  a  number  of  stretchers  in  the  Bureau  and  if  there 
are  any  English-speaking  men  I  stop  and  help  them  give  their  records.     .     .     . 

Marjorie  Talbot  writes : 

The  visiting  is  very  much  worth-while  work.  ...  I  found  an  English  boy, 
only  eighteen  years  old,  very  badly  wounded.  He  had  been  wounded  in  the  chest 
by  shrapnel  and  lay  three  days  in  the  rain  in  a  shell  hole  before  some  French  found 
him.  He  was  given  First  Aid  and  then  brought  directly  to  the  hospital  here.  Of 
course  he  was  in  a  pretty  serious  state,  both  because  of  his  wounds  and  because  of 
his  long  exposure  and  lack  of  food.  When  I  first  saw  him  he  was  lying  propped  up 
in  bed,  breathing  in  horrible  great  gasps,  not  able  to  move  a  finger,  and  with  a 
plate  of  cold  soup  and  a  hunk  of  war  bread  on  the  table  beside  him.  He  couldn't 
move  to  reach  it,  and  anyway  it  wasn't  what  he  should  have  had.  Luckily  I  had 
some  custard  and  oranges  with  me  and  I  fed  him  those.  He  was  very  brave  and 
cheerful.  Now  I  see  him  each  day  and  write  letters  for  him  and  take  food  that  he 
likes.     He's  not  out  of  danger  yet,  but  is  better. 

Letter  from  Elizabeth  Biddlecome  about  the  Canteen  for  the  wounded : 

My  dear  Mrs.  Thayer:  Of  course  you  know  of  the  beginning  of  the  Canteen  at  the 
Station;  how  we  went  one  night  to  the  Evacuation  Hospital  and  asked  the  medecin 
chef  if  there  was  anything  that  we  could  do  for  the  wounded  as  well  as  for  the  refu- 
gees; how  they  asked  us  to  give  the  blesses  that  were  to  be  brought  in  during  the  night 
something  hot  to  drink  and  some  cigarettes;  how  this  night's  service  resulted  in  our 
being  asked  by  the  Service  de  Sante  to  help  in  feeding  the  trains  of  wounded  that 
are  evacuated  from  Beauvais. 

Directly  after  we  agreed  to  do  this  work,  the  Service  de  Sante  moved  us  from  our 
dirt-floored,  smoky-raftered  freight  shed  to  a  little  wood  and  cement  building 
near  the  Infirmerie  de  la  Gare  and  formerly  used  as  a  disinfection  center.  Here  we 
have,  at  one  end,  a  kitchen  with  three  great  marmites  and  a  fourth  tin  stove  presided 
over  by  a  soldier-cook  and  two  so-called  "chauffeurs"  who  stoke  the  fires,  peel 
vegetables,  bring  drinking  water  in  a  little  cart,  rake  up  the  cinders  on  what  would 
be  a  lawn  if  we  had  any.  At  the  other  end  of  the  building,  beyond  some  administra- 
tion offices  of  the  Service  de  Sante,  we  have  a  room  containing  a  huge  chaudiere,  in 
which  we  heat  water,  and  two  little  stoves  on  which  we  make  coffee  and  chocolate. 
Then  there  is  a  washroom  with  a  sink,  the  spout  of  which  empties  on  our  cement 
floor  thence  into  the  gutter,  and  two  storerooms  in  which  we  keep  our  supplies.  All 
these  rooms  have  cement  floors,  unpainted,  sloping,  wooden  walls  and  ceilings,  and 
windows  of  translucent  cloth. 

Thus  far  the  Red  Cross  has  furnished  us  with  imperishable  supplies  in  large  quanti- 
ties, while  the  Unit  has  purchased  bread,  vegetables,  and  fruit.  The  Service  de 
Sante  furnishes  fresh  meat.  Bread,  such  as  the  civilians  have,  is,  by  the  way,  a 
great  treat  to  the  soldiers,  who  get  only  the  hard  military  boules. 

Since  the  first  days  of  the  Canteen  things  have  changed  greatly.     We  feed  the 
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wounded  on  the  trains  which  leave  during  the  day  instead  of  going  to  the  Infirmerie 
at  all  hours  of  the  day  and  night.  The  food  is  carried  by  soldiers,  who  take  away  big 
pitchers  and  pails  full  of  hot  things,  and  baskets  of  bread,  with  military  precision, 
while  we  follow  with  the  "supplements "as  they  call  the  sweet  chocolate,  cigarettes, 
and  oranges.  [Mrs.  Morrow  has  a  tale  to  tell  later  a  propos  of  the  "supplements."] 

The  trains  that  we  feed  are  of  three  kinds:  the  improvised  and  semi-permanent 
trains,  to  which  we  send  a  complete  luncheon  or  dinner,  and  the  permanent  trains 
to  which  we  send  only  supplements,  as  they  revictual  themselves. 

If  the  train  is  one  that  we  can  feed,  the  cook  prepares  a  soup,  beef  with  some  kind 
of  sauce,  and  a  vegetable,  rice  or  macaroni.  We  prepare  bread,  cheese,  sweet  choco- 
late, black  coffee,  and  cigarettes.  It  does  not  sound  like  a  meal  for  a  sick  man,  but 
the  officers  keep  telling  us  that  the  blesses  are  not  sick,  and  that  they  do  not  want 
invalid's  food.  In  case  there  is  a  permanent  sanitary  train — these  trains  are  kept  for 
the  "grands  blesses" — we  take  over  oranges,  some  sweet  chocolate,  or  hard  bread 
such  as  is  made  for  the  United  States  Army  and  looked  upon  as  a  great  luxury  by  the 
French  these  days  and  called  by  them  "gateaux,"  and  of  course  some  cigarettes. 

We  send  over  daily  papers  in  the  morning,  and  furnish  writing  materials  if  anyone 
wants  them.  We  also  try  to  keep  track  of  the  occasional  Americans  found  on  these 
French  hospital  trains.  Capt.  Dives  has  arranged  that  all  English-speaking  soldiers 
shall  be  put  in  the  same  car,  with  an  English-speaking  nurse  if  there  is  one. 

All  this  gives  a  general  idea  of  our  quarters  and  an  outline  of  the  work  done,  but, 
like  all  outlines,  it  is  a  meatless  skeleton.  I'd  like  to  tell  you  of  a  typical  day  at  the 
Canteen  but  there  isn't  such  a  thing.  French  officials  come  to  inspect  us  some  days: 
one  of  the  three  Directors  of  the  Service  de  Sante  came  to  see  us  last  week;  often 
Infirmieres  from  the  town  come  down,  saying  that  they  have  heard  that  we  have 
cigarettes  and  asking  for  some  for  the  wounded  in  their  hospitals;  the  French  women 
who  drive  ambulances  drop  in  between  trips  from  the  hospitals  for  a  bowl  of  hot 
coffee,  and  once  in  a  while  an  American,  usually  a  doctor  or  in  the  Ambulance  Service, 
comes  in  because  he  has  seen  the  American  flag.  One  morning  two  men  in  khaki 
looked  in  our  door  and  said,  "Hello,  Smith  College  Unit?"  On  finding  that  we 
were,  they  said,  "Can't  stop;  that's  our  train.  We  just  heard  that  you  were  here 
and  dropped  in  to  say  '  Good  Morning. '  We're  Lafayette  Escadrille.  Good-bye. " 
And  off  they  rushed  to  catch  their  already  moving  train,  while  we  turned  to  find  out 
what  the  voluble  French  lieutenant,  who  speaks  in  English,  wanted.  He  is  suffer- 
ing from  shell-shock  and  is  "toque"  as  the  Infirmier  who  comes  to  urge  him  to  get 
on  the  train,  says.  However,  he  plans  to  be  an  interpreter  in  the  American  Army 
after  he  has  rested.  Another  day  a  doctor,  who  in  times  of  peace  is  of  the  faculty 
of  Arts  and  Letters  at  the  University  of  Lille,  comes  in  to  tell  us  of  his  interest  in 
education  in  America  and  of  his  collection  of  photographs  of  American  colleges, 
among  them  Smith. 

Then  there  was  the  morning  when  we  were  still  keeping  open  all  night,  when  about 
ioo  petits  blesses  appeared  limping  and  hobbling  around  the  freight  train  drawn  up 
alongside  of  the  Canteen,  their  dirty  horizon-blue  uniforms  blending  with  the  gray- 
blue  dawn.  We  gave  them  hot  chocolate  and  bread,  and  fed  them  again  later  in  the 
freight  shed  where  we  carried  breakfast  to  men  crawling  out  from  the  matted  straw, 
their  uniforms  caked  with  mud  and  stained  with  blood.  They  seemed  in  need  of 
some  intensive  feeding. 

Some  days  when  things  seem  to  be  going  too  smoothly,  Mr.  Jackson  sends  us  a 
note  saying:  "There  will  be  a  refugee  train  of  700  to-morrow  at  two.  Will  theS.C.R.U. 
take  it  upon  themselves  to  see  that  they  are  fed?"  So  we  cut  big  baskets  of  bread 
and  cheese,  open  cases  of  beef  stew,  chocolate,  and  condensed  milk,  and  furnish  them 
with  sufficient  provisions  for  at  least  one  meal  en  route.     .     .     . 

Hannah  Andrews'  letter  to  Mrs.  Thayer,  dated  May  15,  1918: 
Yesterday  was  Mothers'  Day.  We  had  a  sign  in  the  hall  of  the  club,  "To-day  is 
Mothers'  Day.  Have  you  written  your  letter?"  I  wish  you  could  have  stepped 
into  the  rooms  and  seen  the  heads  low  over  the  desks  as  the  Mothers'  letters  were  be- 
ing written.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen  the  four  big  packages  of  "  Mothers'  Letters" 
mail  which  we  sent  to  the  base  censor  this  morning,  hundreds  of  letters — for  besides 
those  written  here  at  the  club  we  all  helped  dozens  of  sick  and  especially  the  gassed 
boys  in  the  hospitals  to  write  their  letters. 
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Dr.  Greenough  and  Alice  have  the  club  Sunday  nights.  For  several  weeks  they 
have  had  singing  and  old  home  songs  at  night.  Last  night  they  wanted  us  all  to 
stay.  We  sang  for  two  hours.  Your  throat  would  have  been  full  if  you  could  have 
heard  those  boys,  many  of  them  about  to  die,  sing 

As  he  died  to  make  men  holy 
Let  us  die  to  make  men  free 

They  are  a  serious  lot  these  days.  There  is  very  little  singing  of  the  marching 
songs  which  you  hear  at  home.  It  is  "Onward  Christian  Soldiers,"  and  "Nearer 
my  God  to  Thee, "  that  they  want. 

***** 

The  Doctor  has  found  just  the  place  for  her.  All  day  every  day  she  is  in  Hospital 
No. —  where  there  are  over  a  hundred  sick  and  gassed  men.  She  is  wonderful  with 
them.  They  all  want  the  Doctor.  Her  trained  eyes  see  the  needs  so  quickly.  Last 
night  there  were  several  of  our  boys  dying  in  a  big  ward  full  of  our  men.  French  red 
tape  tied  up  the  screens  which  should  have  been  around  the  beds;  but  the  Doctor 
walked  right  over  to  the  club,  got  six  boys,  walked  them  up  to  the  Normal  Ecole, 
and  in  an  hour  had  the  screens  around  the  beds.  It  made  all  the  difference  in  the 
world  to  the  other  boys  in  the  ward. 

I  have  said  I  will  go  to  every  funeral  and  write  to  the  "next  of  kin."  I  have 
been  able  to  do  so  up  to  now,  but  may  have  to  have  help  from  the  others  this  week. 
These  letters  are  of  course  supplementary  to  the  official  letters,  but  I  am  sure  that 
the  mothers  at  home  will  be  glad  to  hear  the  little  comforting  things  we  can  always 
find  to  say. 

Anne  is  here  to  go  to  dinner  with  me  so  I  must  stop.  I  just  said,  "How  many 
men  have  you  visited  to-day?  "  She  answers  with  the  honesty  we  can  always  expect 
from  Anne,  "Well,  I  have  gazed  upon  160;  I  can't  say  I  have  visited  every  one." 
Can  you  imagine  what  that  will  mean  for  her  to-night?  160  cards  to  make  out  as  we 
plan  to  get  the  160  things  they  asked  for  to-day?  The  orange  juice  and  tooth  brushes 
and  underwear  and  writing  paper  and  combs! 

We  think  of  all  the  women  in  America  who  would  be  here  if  they  could — the 
mothers  and  wives  and  sweethearts  of  these  boys. — If  we  can  only  have  the  inspira- 
tion to  do  what  they  would  do!  Do  you  wonder  that  although  it  is  a  Unit  joke  we 
can't  close  a  letter  to  you  without  saying," Thank  you  for  the  chance  to  be  here." 
We  count  it  the  greatest  privilege  as  we  earnestly  try  each  day  to  do  our  best  to 
represent  the  College  and,  as  Mrs.  Morrow  reminded  us,  all  women's  colleges. 

We  have  just  received  a  letter  from  the  Smith  Club  of  Japan.  They  are  sending 
us  two  more  boxes. 

Did  I  tell  you  of  our  gift  of  346  francs  from  one  group  of  boys  who  use  the  club 
every  night?  The  envelope  was  marked,  "to  use  as  you  deem  best. "  We  think  we 
shall  buy  a  victrola  which  can  be  used  at  the  club  or  in  the  hospitals. 

Dr.  Greenough  writes: 

May  16,  1918. 
Dear  Mrs.  Thayer: 

How  I  wish  I  could  take  you  with  me  to  my  hospital !  I  was  assigned  to  social 
work  for  contagious  diseases  and  the  sick,  beginning  with  a  family  of  eighteen.  To- 
day we  have  139.  When  the  members  became  more  than  I  could  handle,  I  asked 
Alice  Leavens  to  help  me.  I'll  take  you  on  morning  "rounds."  After  I  have  fin- 
ished my  duties  at  the  little  Red  Cross  hospital  for  refugees,  I  hasten  to  fill  my 
haversack  and  go  to  the  other  hospital.  I  carry  50  papers — Daily  Mail,  New  York 
Herald,  and  Chicago  Tribune,  with  a  few  French  papers  for  the  wards  in  which 
there  are  both  nationalities.  I  also  carry  tooth  brushes  and  paste,  needles  and 
thread,  writing  paper  and  envelopes,  cigarettes,  matches,  whatever  magazines  I  can 
lay  my  hands  on,  and  a  few  books.  We  can  buy  paper-covered  English  publica- 
tions for  about  fifty  cents — but  it  is  difficult  to  get  wholesome,  out-door  stories, 
such  as  our  boys  like.     I  also  carry  twenty-three  pounds  of  bar  chocolate. 

First  we'll  visit  officers'  quarters,  where  there  are  four  lieutenants  sent  in  with 
influenza,  dysentery,  suspected  diphtheria,  and  shell-shock.  They  vary  in  age 
from  a  recent  college  graduate  to  a  seasoned  army  man  of  some  experience,  and 
represent  all  parts  of  the  United  States.     Daily  papers  are  most  welcome,  and  they 
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eagerly  pick  out  the  best  books.  They  are  so  glad  to  see  an  American  woman  that 
they  insist  upon  my  sitting  down  for  a  visit.  Conversation  is  not  an  exchange  of 
pleasantries  and  trifles,  but  drifts  to  substantial  topics  and  sooner  or  later  touches 
upon  the  depth  of  life.  When  you  insist  upon  going,  they  clamor  for  a  call  in  the 
afternoon,  and  very  soon  you  are  better  acquainted  than  in  weeks  of  ordinary  life. 
They  tell  you  of  their  family  and  give  you  an  insight  into  the  loneliness  of  the 
officer's  life  in  these  trying  times.  If  you  are  late  they  look  worried  and  you  know 
they  have  listened  for  your  step  down  their  corridor.  They  are  nothing  but  boys — 
but  such  fine  boys.  They  fret  and  fume  at  being  away  from  duty.  It  is  a  pleasure 
to  see  them  improve  physically  but  it  is  a  greater  pleasure  to  watch  them  gather 
fresh  courage  and  hear  them  say  they  are  going  back  with  a  better  purpose  and 
broader  outlook. 

Next,  we'll  go  up  to  the  contagious  disease  floor  where  the  boys  are  in  small  rooms, 
sometimes  with  all  Americans,  but  more  often  with  other  nationalities.  They  are 
reticent  at  first,  for  our  boys  are  more  afraid  of  showing  their  better  selves  than  of 
facing  danger;  but  gradually  they  thaw  out.  They  clamor  for  daily  papers  and 
magazines.  An  old  Sunday  paper  from  the  U.  S.  is  fairly  snatched  from  my  hands. 
I  wish  I  had  dozens  of  them  mailed  every  week.  They  are  all  very  open  in  expressing 
their  appreciation  of  seeing  an  American  woman,  and  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  gain 
at  all  they  are  eager  to  be  shaved  and  get  themselves  slicked  up.  The  little  social 
amenities,  forgotten  for  months,  are  picked  up,  and  the  occasional  swear  word  so 
common  in  army  life  is  dropped.  After  a  few  days  they  begin  to  talk,  and  they  too 
are  hungry  for  real  things.  The  war  and  its  purposes — home  politics  and  the  real 
causes  of  the  world  maelstrom  are  discussed  crudely  but  thoughtfully,  and  many  a 
boy  who  has  had  few  advantages  shows  a  grasp  of  principles.  Religion  is  so  often 
the  topic  of  conversation.  They  speak  of  being  "bumped  off,"  as  we  speak  of 
going  to  town;  death  has  no  fears  for  them,  but  many  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  a  life  beyond  and  a  higher  power  behind  everything.  Testaments  are 
much  in  evidence  even  if  not  read,  in  fact  to  be  without  one  seems  to  be  a  cause  for 
regret  and  a  feeling  of  shame.  Creed  is  forgotten;  piety  despised,  but  real  religion 
reflected  by  all.  One  pretty  sick  boy,  a  simple  country  lad,  who  had  never  had 
much  but  work  in  his  life,  refused  books  for  a  week  because  he  was  "readin'  his 
Testament. "  He'd  never  read  it  through  and  thought  this  was  a  good  time  to  do 
so. 

One  of  my  choicest  gifts  has  been  a  New  Testament  in  French,  presented  to  me 
by  a  delightful  French  boy  in  the  next  bed  to  the  one  I've  just  told  you  about. 
When  our  boy  was  most  uncomfortably  ill  he  cared  for  him  like  a  brother,  and  on 
seeing  my  interest  in  X's  Testament,  gave  me  his,  saying  he  had  another. 

Then  there  were  my  two  big  Irish  boys — one  of  whom  suffered  so  from  pain  for 
three  days  that  he  cried  like  a  baby.  The  other  was  stoical  at  first,  but  always  took 
in  every  word  and  motion  I  made.  They  were  pals  and  played  cards  and  checkers 
by  the  hour —  never  went  visiting  among  the  other  boys,  but  beamed  all  over  when  I 
fished  things  out  of  my  pack  to  amuse  them. 

Then  there  is  the  clean,  gentlemanly  boy,  who  finds  life  among  rough  companions 
trying  but  never  murmurs.  Upon  noticing  that  his  teeth  were  uncared  for  I  asked 
if  he'd  like  a  tooth  brush  and  he  fairly  beamed  appreciation.  Not  only  a  tooth 
brush,  but  could  I  buy  him  clean  underwear,  and  so  forth?  I  always  knew  he  would 
pick  out  a  good  book  from  my  lot. 

In  another  ward  are  two  rheumatism  patients,  racked  with  pain,  but  always  glad 
to  see  us,  and  never  ceasing  to  remark  on  how  heavy  our  packs  must  be  to  carry 
upstairs. 

I  cannot  leave  without  telling  you  how  the  "boys"  appreciate  flowers.  They 
cherish  them  for  days  until  I  wish  I  could  afford  a  basketful  every  day.  A  home- 
made sandwich,  fresh  bread  and  butter,  or  a  single  narcissus  means  as  much  as  a 
pound  of  Huyler's  or  a  dozen  American  Beauties  to  our  hospital  patients  at  home. 

Now  we'll  see  the  "  gas  "  patients.  If  you  have  never  longed  to  shoulder  a  musket, 
you  will  after  visiting  them.  Three  wards  full  of  fine,  manly  fellows  with  eyes,  vocal 
chords,  and  lungs  burned  by  this  barbarous  method  of  warfare.  Some  have  hor- 
rible body  burns,  so  they  suffer  untold  agonies — yet  are  patient  and  brave.  .  .  . 
They  have  lost  all  clothing,  toilet  articles,  and  possessions.     I  have  had  the  happiest 
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time  in  fitting  them  out.  If  you  could  have  seen  one  fellow,  propped  up  in  bed,  the 
SCRU  mirror  on  his  knees,  lathering  his  face  with  our  brush  and  soap,  humming 
when  he  could  (but  it  was  too  painful  to  sit  up  to  hum  much)  you  would  have  been 
thankful  enough  to  pay  for  any  hardship  in  making  your  contribution  to  our  funds. 
They  call  me,  "the  Red  Cross  lady,"  "the  Smith  College  woman  who  brings  us 
things,"  "Mere  Noel,"  and  quite  often,  "Mother." 

To-day  a  third  of  the  gassed  cases  from  my  wards  was  permitted  to  go  down  to 
the  club,  which  is  nearby,  for  two  hours,  and  if  ever  you  saw  happy  boys — they 
were  so  glad  to  see  our  cosy  quarters  and  their  eyes  gleamed  when  chocolate,  bread 
and  jam  appeared.  Gradually  the  lines  of  their  faces  softened,  and  they  went  back 
feeling  better,  keen  to  return  on  the  morrow.  I  am  prouder  of  our  boys  every  day. 
I  have  probably  met  a  thousand,  five  hundred  intimately,  and  I  have  only  found 
one  to  be  ashamed  of,  and  he  never  had  a  chance  in  life. 

I  have  not  seen  the  SCRU  in  reconstruction  work  but  I  cannot  conceive  of  any- 
thing better  than  the  present  opportunity  for  service. 

The  club  is  the  real  joy.  Yesterday  I  held  up  two  privates — for  I  ask  them  all 
if  they  know  of  the  club.  "Where  are  you  going?"  said  I,  "Home,  "said  they.  "What 
do  you  mean?"  "Why,  to  the  club,  that's  home  to  us."  If  the  mothers  could 
have  seen  the  40  boys  gathered  around  the  piano  singing  hymns  they  would  have 
realized  their  boys  had  not  deteriorated  over  here.  There  are  more  men  made  than 
spoiled  in  the  army. 

It  gives  us  very  particular  pleasure  to  publish  this  next  letter  because  it  comes, 
not  from  the  Unit,  but  from  a  private  in  Co.  C. — Inf.,  A.  E.  F.  We  hope  the  Unit, 
and  especially  Dr.  Greenough,  know  about  it,  however,  for  it  will  do  much  to  lighten 
their  day's  work. 

Somewhere  in  France,  May  17, 1918. 
Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer, 

Portsmouth,  N.  H. 
Dear  Madame:  I  have  not  words  at  my  command  to  state  my  thankfulness  and 
appreciation  of  the  service  rendered  me  by  the  Organization  which  you  should  be  a 
proud  woman  to  be  honoured  as  its  President. 

My  first  introduction  of  its  work  was  while  in  a  hospital  in  France.  One  of  your 
co-workers,  Clara  M.  Greenough,  M.  D.,  came  to  my  bedside  and  gave  me  a  cheery 
talking  which  put  new  life  in  me.  Also  to  hear  the  English  language  spoken,  as  it 
was  a  French  hospital  and  to  hear  your  native  tongue  helps.  I  was  wounded  at  the 
front  and  hope  to  have  the  pleasure  of  expressing  my  thanks  to  other  soldiers  who 
in  turn  will  pass  the  good  word  along.  I  sincerely  hope  you  have  the  blessing  you 
and  workers  deserve.     .     .     . 

From  Harriet  Bliss  Ford,  written  May  30,  1918: 

.  .  .  No  one  feels  like  leaving  in  the  midst  of  things.  As  Elizabeth  Bliss 
put  it," One  cannot  go  now  any  more  than  a  nurse  can  leave  her  post  in  the  midst 
of  an  operation."  The  whole  spirit  of  the  Unit  is  just  that,  to  stand  by  and  be  ready 
with  all  the  capability  which  the  training  of  the  last  eight  months  has  developed  to 
such  a  remarkable  degree,  although  they  do  not  think  of  it  in  that  way.  I  cannot 
tell  you — though  I  like  to  say  it  over  and  over  again — how  splendid  their  record  is 
here  and  how  universally  they  are  known  and  admired. 

Different  members  of  the  Unit  have  been  down  from  Beauvais  off  and  on  for 
business — including  teeth.  Mrs.  Andrews  thinks  that  sets  of  teeth  would  perhaps 
be  the  most  welcome  gift  from  home  as  nearly  every  member  has  had  to  add  the 
horrors  of  the  dentist's  chair  to  the  ordinary  horrors  of  war.  The  two  Corona 
typewriters,  boots,  underwear,  and  neckties  sent  by  Betty  Seeber  came  through 
safely  with  the  aid  of  two  nice  ambulance  boys.  One  of  them  was  Mrs.  Noyes's 
son — such  a  splendid  boy  as  he  is  and  a  credit  to  Smith ! 

In  February  Mrs.  Morrow,  our  president,  went  abroad  (or  overseas  as  we  say 
nowadays).  She  went  for  two  reasons:  first,  to  be  of  assistance  to  her  husband  in 
a  very  important  commission  for  the  Government,  and  second,  to  visit  the  Unit. 
She  set  all  the  balls  rolling  that  could  possibly  lead  to  that  goal  and  then  instead 
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of  waiting  idly  for  results,  she  proceeded  to  have  conferences  with  every  Red  Cross 
official  who  could  possibly  be  concerned  with  the  work  of  our  Unit.  She  was  aware 
that  some  criticism  of  the  unit  idea  of  service  was  floating  about,  and  she  took 
those  criticisms,  as  she  says,  "where  criticisms  belong,  to  headquarters."  She 
brought  home  a  message  that  it  is  good  to  hear. 

I  said  to  every  official — Mr.  Davison,  Major  Perkins,  Mr.  Folks,  and  Dr.  Devine 
among  others — "If  you  do  not  approve  of  college  units,  please  say  so.  Now  is 
your  chance;  for  when  I  go  home  I  shall  not  only  tell  my  own  college  but  represen- 
tatives of  all  the  women's  colleges  on  the  Intercollegiate  Committee  on  women's 
war  work  abroad  what  you  say."  Every  single  man  approved  of  the  unit  idea. 
Every  single  man  praised  highly  the  work  of  our  Unit,  and  Dr.  Devine  said  that 
he  should  like  to  have  every  single  woman  of  our  Unit  work  under  him  in  his  depart- 
ment. Mr.  Folks  explained  carefully  what  he  has  said  in  print  and  what  we  all 
know,  namely,  that  a  Unit  must  be,  (i)  Subject  to  division  (2)  Subject  to  Red 
Cross  orders.  He  added  that  even  if  a  Unit  were  divided  into  couples  and  sent 
like  the  Apostles  over  France,  credit  would  be  given  publicly  and  privately  to  the 
whole  Unit  for  work  done  by  any  part  of  it. 

This  direct  word  only  supplements  for  us  the  following  cable  from  Major  Perkins 
and  interview  with  Mr.  Hamlen,  but  the  "personal  touch"  gives  their  statements 
unquestioned  authority  for  us. 

Washington,  May  6. — That  the  bravery  of  a  small  number  of  girls  known  as 
the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  is  the  direct  cause  of  a  recent  cablegram  from  Major 
James  H.  Perkins,  French  Red  Cross  Commissioner,  is  the  statement  made  by 
Joseph  R.  Hamlen,  acting  vice-president  of  the  Red  Cross. 

"The  courage  and  resourcefulness  of  the  typical  American  college  girl  has  been 
proved  by  the  Smith  College  Unit,"  said  Mr.  Hamlen.  "Their  bravery  and  effi- 
ciency has  impressed  the  French  Government  officials  and  officials  of  the  American 
Red  Cross  in  France  to  such  an  extent  that  Major  Perkins  has  just  cabled  that 
more  college  units  similar  to  this  one  should  be  sent  over." 

When  asked  whether  the  work  that  the  Smith  Unit  had  done  during  the  months 
they  spent  at  Grecourt  had  been  undone,  Mr.  Hamlen  said: 

"By  no  means.  They  have  lost  their  equipment  to  be  sure,  but  they  have 
saved  the  lives  of  hundreds  of  French  women  and  children  and  old  people.  Each 
girl  stuck  to  her  post  and  rescued  her  people  in  spite  of  shell-fire.  We  have  believed 
for  a  long  time  that  the  college  girls  were  equal  to  any  emergency.  We  have  never 
had  a  finer  example  of  their  courage  and  ingenuity  than  that  which  this  small  band 
of  Smith  girls  has  given  us.     Major  Perkins  wants  more  like  them  in  France. 

Mrs.  Morrow  adds: 

The  work  of  a  Unit  abroad  to-day  is  hard,  let  nobody  go  who  fears  a  menial  task. 
The  thing  that  impressed  me  most  was  the  spirit  of  the  women  of  refinement  who 
are  doing  ugly  jobs,  cleaning  up  horrid  messes  in  hospitals,  scrubbing  floors  and 
eternally  washing  dishes.  The  feeling  of  the  Red  Cross  towards  women  workers 
is  expressed  in  a  classic  phrase,  "We  don't  need  any  more  women  who  want  to 
hold  the  dying  soldiers'  hands,  we  need  dish  washers."  So  many  women  at  first 
clamored  for  executive  positions  that  finally  the  women  at  the  head  of  all  the  Red 
Cross  canteens  in  France,  cabled  Washington,  "Don't  send  us  any  more  exec- 
utive women,  ship  us  a  few  fools." 

To  return  to  Mrs.  Morrow's  permission.  She  was  gone  three  months,  and,  as 
she  told  the  alumnae  at  Commencement  and  will  retell  to  everyone  on  page  353 
every  day  of  that  time  up  to  the  last  week  was  spent  in  trying  to  get  her  permis- 
sion to  visit  the  SCRU  .  .  .  but  the  point  is:  she  got  the  permission — the 
day  Grecourt  was  evacuated!  And  so  it  had  all  to  be  done  over  again,  and 
done  over  again  it  was,  and  Mrs.  Morrow  got  to  Beauvais.      She  says: 

I  had  a  perfect  visit  with  the  Unit  at  Beauvais,  a  peaceful  little  cathedral  town 
forty  miles  north  of  Paris.     The  night  I  got  there  I  was  taken  directly  to  the  club. 
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There  are  two  large  rooms,  a  front  parlor  made  into  a  reading  room  with  desks 
and  American  papers,  and  a  back  parlor  opening  out  of  it.  I  shall  never  forget 
how  that  back  parlor  looked  as  I  first  saw  it.  There  was  a  wood  fire  on  the  hearth, 
a  large  round  table  with  a  bowl  of  daises  in  the  center  and  around  it  sat  ten  Amer- 
ican soldier  boys,  each  one  with  a  slice  of  bread  and  jam  in  his  hand.  "It  isn't 
just  getting  something  to  eat,  it's  the  piano  and  the  fire — it's  like  home,"  one  of 
them  said.  The  next  day  I  visited  in  one  of  the  hospitals  with  our  Unit  doctor. 
She  distributed  books,  magazines,  and  dainties,  and  smiles  met  her  on  every  side. 
The  American  soldiers  in  that  particular  hospital  had  suffered  from  mumps,  and 
one  said  his  life  had  been  saved  by  the  baked  custard  the  Unit  sent  him.  I  am  glad 
the  higher  education  has  turned  out  a  few  good  cooks! 

But  the  most  interesting  experience  at  Beauvais  was  helping  feed  the  wounded 
soldiers  on  a  hospital  train.  It  was  a  small  train  load — only  about  300  men.  The 
Unit  has  fed  three  times  that  number.  The  soldiers  are  brought  in  on  ambulances, 
and  then  lifted  by  stretcher  bearers  on  to  the  train,  and  then  given  a  substantial 
meal  by  our  Unit  members.  Captain  Dives  of  the  Service  de  Sante  took  me  over 
the  canteen  and  praised  with  delightful  enthusiasm  all  members  of  our  Unit.  He 
constantly  referred  to  them  as  "students  of  Smith  College,"  and  asked  quite  frankly 
if  all  our  students  could  serve  with  such  "courage  and  charm."  I  said  that  these 
sixteen  were  only  samples,  there  were  thousands  who  could  do  just  as  well!  As  we 
stood  watching  the  wounded  men  carried  past,  he  several  times  pointed  out  a  Ger- 
man prisoner.  When  it  came  my  turn  to  start  down  the  waiting  lines  of  cars  with 
a  basket  of  "supplements,"  he  clicked  his  heels  together,  saluted,  and  said,  "Ma- 
dame, we  give  the  meat  and  vegetables  and  bread  to  the  German  prisoners  as  well 
as  to  our  own,  but  no  dessert.  It  is  a  little  rule  of  mine."  I  expressed  my  under- 
standing of  the  regulation,  but  something  in  my  manner  troubled  him  for  he  rushed 
down  the  platform  after  me,  saluted,  and  said  again:  "Madame,  have  you  thor- 
oughly understood?  No  cheese,  no  chocolate,  no  cigarettes  to  the  Boche.  It  is 
their  punishment!"  It  was  intensely  French — I  thought —  that  distinction.  It 
was  very  slight  but,  after  all,  it  was  a  distinction.  The  caution  to  me  was  quite 
unnecessary,  for  before  I  reached  the  car  with  the  German  prisoners  I  came  to  a 
car  with  our  own  wounded  soldiers,  and,  although  I  had  been  told  to  use  absolute 
impartiality  in  distributing  favors,  I  forgot  my  instructions  and  gave  everything 
I  had.  They  were  nice  looking  boys,  most  of  them  from  the  far  West,  and  all 
immensely  proud  to  tell  me  that  they  were  of  Pershing's  first  division — the  first 
American  soldiers  who  had  gone  into  action  as  a  division.  I  talked  with  them  as 
long  as  I  dared  and  was  thrilled  by  the  experience. 

When  I  got  back  to  Paris  I  told  over  and  over  again  how  with  my  own  hands  I 
had  fed  our  soldiers.  After  several  recitals,  a  patient  family  critic  remarked, 
"  I  wouldn't  say  quite  so  often  'with  my  own  hands.'  Do  you  think  your  hands  are 
any  different  from  anyone  else's?"  "Yes,"  I  said,  "there  is  all  the  difference  in 
the  world;  they  are  mine!  I've  been  doing  what  everybody  in  the  world  wants  to 
do  these  days — helping  the  soldiers  with  my  own  hands.  How  I  wish  that  I  could 
go  on  doing  it!"  But  even  as  I  said  it,  I  was  ashamed ;  for  when  I  thought  of  Mrs. 
Andrews  and  her  fine  band  of  Unit  members  serving  "with  courage  and  charm," 
I  knew  that  I  had  left  the  work  in  far  better  hands  than  mine. 

That  is,  perhaps,  the  most  comforting  word  of  all;  and,  as  we  close  the  story  of 
the  first  year's  work  of  our  SCRU  with  the  thrilling  account  of  their  work  in  the 
drive  of  May  27  we  are  more  confident  than  ever  that,  as  Mrs.  Morrow  says,  "we 
have  left  the  work  in  far  better  hands  than  ours." 

This  letter  from  Hannah  Andrews,  censored  by  Harriet  Ford,  will  make  every 
Smith  alumna  glad  through  her  tears  that  her  Alma  Mater  has  some  little  part  in 
meeting  this  overwhelming  need.  Mrs.  Andrews  was  in  Paris  on  business  when 
news  came  of  the  new  offensive  and  she  left  for  Beauvais  at  once.  The  wounded 
had  begun  to  arrive  and  the  U.  S.  Army  had  taken  over  a  certain  surgical 
hospital. 
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On  Active  Service  with  the  A.  E.  F.,  June  2,  1918. 
They  had  only  three  or  four  trained  nurses  and  already  there  were 


seriously  wounded  men,  most  of  whom  were  to  be  operated  upon.  Dr.  Moorehead, 
the  chief,  was  calling  on  the  A.  R.  C.  for  help  and  so  of  course  the  Unit  was  glad 
to  do  what  it  could.  Most  of  the  girls  had  worked  all  day,  but  stayed  right  through 
until  3:30  m  the  morning,  then  went  home  to  sleep  for  a  little  while  and  back 
before  9  A.  M.  Dr.  Greenough  and  a  couple  of  the  girls  stayed  all  night,  going  off 
when  the  others  came  on  in  the  morning. 

It  was  nearly  dark  when  I  arrived  about  9  p.  m.,  so  I  barely  made  the  rounds  of 
the  Club,  where  Marie  was  just  closing  up,  the  house,  the  hotels,  and  finally  the 
various  wards  of  the  new  hospitals — locating  each  girl,  when  the  regular  10  p.  M. 
alerte  sounded.  I  say  the  "  regular  alerte,"  because  almost  every  night  the  German 
avions  fly  over  at  that  time,  the  cannon  booms  twice,  the  whistles  blow,  the  church 
bells  ring,  the  anti-aircraft  guns  begin  to  shoot  and  an  air  raid  is  on.  It  usually 
lasts  a  few  minutes,  as  the  aeroplanes  push  on  to  Paris  with  only  occasional  bombs 
for  us.  .  .  .  We  have  had  two  or  three  bad  raids  in  the  last  two  or  three  months. 
At  least  we  thought  them  bad,  when  several  houses  were  struck  and  a  few  people 
were  killed. 

But  last  Wednesday  it  was  quite  a  different  matter.  For  over  an  hour  the 
bombs  dropped  around  us,  the  noise  of  the  explosions,  of  the  anti-aircraft,  of  the 
mitrailleuses  and  of  the  aeroplanes  was  terrific.  The  hospital  shook  and  shook 
again  with  each  explosion.  Not  a  light  was  permitted  except  in  the  operating  room 
where  the  surgeons  never  stopped  until  the  gas  supply  was  cut  off.  The  confusion 
was  indescribable.  Anne  was  left  for  an  hour  and  a  half  in  a  ward  of  45  grands 
blesses,  nine  of  whom  were  coming  out  of  ether.  She  could  not  even  use  a  flash  to  get 
to  the  men.  Most  of  the  girls  were  in  similar  wards,  all  alone  in  the  darkness  with 
desperately  wounded  men,  while  all  around  they  could  hear  houses  crashingand  glass 
breaking.  I  do  not  need  to  tell  you  that  each  one  stayed  right  on  her  job  doing  all 
she  could  for  the  patients  in  her  charge. 

Another  raid  at  2  A.  M.  and  then  as  I  said  before,  the  girls  came  home  some  time 
after  three,  for  a  few  hours'  sleep. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  what  this  poor  little  city  looked  like  when  I  went  to  the 
hospital  at  seven  the  next  morning.  Some  streets  were  closed  with  the  debris  of 
the  shattered  houses  (all  were  full  of  broken  glass).  The  bombs  struck  all  over  the 
town,  two  within  a  stone's  throw  of  our  house,  breaking  much  of  the  glass  in  it, 
many  within  a  short  radius  of  the  new  hospital  .  .  .  some  on  hospitals  and 
one  on  a  big  building  which  was  set  on  fire. 

I  went  early  to  see  if  the  girls  were  needed  at  once.  Unfortunately  they  were,  so, 
much  as  I  hated  to,  I  had  to  go  back  and  wake  them  up.  That  day  was  terrible, 
many  wounded,  continual  operations,  no  equipment,  no  nurses,  and  of  course  our 
girls  getting  more  tired  every  minute.  We  had  to  take  every  one  off  the  canteen 
except  Elizabeth  Biddlecome.  In  twenty-four  hours  she  had  to  feed  many  hun- 
dred blesses  on  outgoing  trains  without  any  help  from  the  other  members  of  the 
Unit,  except  that  Daisy  brought  her  the  necessary  supplies  in  the  truck.  Katie 
and  Marie  ran  the  Club  and  so  they  were  able  to  prepare  gallons  and  gallons 
of  coffee  and  baskets  and  baskets  of  bread  and  butter  sandwiches  for  us  to  take  to 
the  hospitals  where  there  was  not  yet  an  adequate  food  supply. 

I  am  always  trying  to  remember  your  warning  not  to  become  so  engrossed  in  any 
one  part  of  the  work  that  I  lose  the  perspective  necessary  for  wise  leadership.  But 
you  would  have  agreed  with  me  that  the  only  thing  for  me  to  do  was  to  pitch  in, 
when  I  found  two  rooms  of  grands  blesses  without  any  one  to  help  them  except  a 
French  Nurse's  Aid.  Many  of  them  had  been  operated  on  during  the  night  or 
that  morning.  They  lay  on  stretchers  on  the  floor,  about  thirty  of  them  I  suppose, 
although  at  times  it  seemed  more  like  three  hundred.  They  were  very  sick,  suffer- 
ing terribly,  very  dirty,  many  starving  hungry  (most  of  them  having  been  without 
a  meal  since  the  battle  began),  thirsty,  feverish,  and  unable  to  say  a  word  to  the 
French  infirmiere.  I  had  happened  to  enter  the  room  looking  for  the  head  nurse. 
I  had  my  hat  and  coat  and  gloves  on  when  I  went  in.  About  five  hours  later  when 
Anne  came  to  my  help  those  were  on  the  filthy  floor  while  I  was  on  my  knees  with 
my  sleeves  rolled  up  trying  to  make  a  head  rest  out  of  a  blanket  for  a  wounded  man. 
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The  fact  that  I  had  taken  a  First  Aid  course  gave  me  no  feeling  of  confidence  in 
meeting  this  emergency !  Three  times  I  ran  as  fast  as  I  could  all  over  the  hospital 
until  I  found  a  doctor.  Each  time  it  was  a  dose  of  strychnine  and  morphia  which 
he  gave  to  the  sinking  man,  and  in  the  midst  of  it  I  had  to  find  a  pencil  and  paper 
and  write  a  letter  for  a  man  who  simply  could  not  stand  it  until  he  saw  me  address 
the  envelope  to  his  wife.  The  man  is  a  professor  in  a  western  college.  He  knew 
he  was  in  a  serious  condition.  He  was  determined  to  send  a  word  to  his  wife  before 
he  lost  consciousness  again,  so  although  it  seemed  impossible  to  do  it,  he  simply 
by  his  superior  will  force  made  me  write. 

Yesterday  I  saw  the  surgeons  and  nurses  dress  his  wound.  I  never  saw  anything 
more  hopeless,  but  they  say  he  is  going  to  get  well.  I  wish  you  could  have  seen 
Lucy  Mather  stand  absolutely  rigid  and  hold  his  arm  for  over  an  hour.  She  was 
wonderful !  Dot  stood  beside  her  to  take  her  place  if  necessary,  but  Miss  Mather 
never  faltered. 

I  wish  I  could  tell  you  about  the  operating  room  during  the  first  night.  Dr. 
Moorehead  had  operated  continuously  for  twelve  hours.  There  were  always  three 
men  on  the  three  tables,  one  or  two  more  on  stretchers  waiting  to  go  on,  one  or  two 
being  carried  out.  As  some  one  said,  you  lost  all  feeling  that  they  were  human  beings 
before  you.  It  seemed  just  like  so  much  meat  being  carved  by  a  butcher.  As  I 
stood  in  the  corner  a  minute  a  stretcher  was  brought  in  with  a  bright  eyed  boy  on 
it.  The  Aid  turned  to  help  take  a  patient  off  an  operating  table.  I  saw  a  nurse 
kneel  to  take  the  boy's  pulse,  she  motioned  to  the  stretcher  bearers  to  carry  him 
out.     In  just  a  second,  before  my  eyes  and  at  my  feet  he  had  died! 

When  the  alerte  sounded,  French  soldiers  spoke  to  the  French  surgeons  assisting 
Dr.  Moorhead;  they  turned  to  him  evidently  suggesting  that  he  stop  and  seek  a  place 
of  safety.  I  heard  him  say:  "Jamais!  I  operate  all  night,"  and  he  went  right  on 
through  it  all  until  the  light  failed. 

Well,  all  Thursday  we  continued  at  the  hospital,  the  doctor,  Margaret,  and  Alice 
went  on  duty  late  and  stayed  all  night.  Twenty  U.  S.  A.  nurses  arrived  from  Paris 
after  midnight,  but  they  sent  word  that  they  wanted  as  many  of  us  as  could  come 
the  next  day.  Every  day  since  then  ten  of  the  girls,  Ruth,  Elizabeth  Bliss,  Anne, 
Marion,  Margaret,  Alice,  Dot,  Miss  Mather,  Marjorie,  and  Frances  have  gone  from 
8  A.  M.  to  7  p.  M.  with  a  couple  of  hours  off  for  lunch.  Gradually  it  is  getting  straight- 
ened out,  supplies  are  being  unpacked  and  system  and  plan  evolved.  There  is  still 
great  need  of  the  girls.  They  have  asked  to  have  as  many  continue  as  can,  and  all  of 
the  above  will  do  so.    .    .    .    You  can  see  that  there  is  still  a  great  opportunity  for  us. 

With  the  money  you  have  worked  so  hard  to  get  we  are  doing  more  good  than 
ever  before,  it  seems  to  me.  Daisy  goes  through  the  wards  twice  a  day  and  each 
girl  gives  her  a  list  of  what  she  needs.  Of  course,  eventually  the  Army  and  the  Red 
Cross  would  and  could  get  everything.  Our  advantage  is  that  we  do  not  have  to 
requisition  and  sign  and  make  out  duplicate  order  slips.  If  there  is  a  real  need  we 
just  fill  it. 

Yesterday,  Ruth  had  handkerchiefs  on  her  list.  I  asked  the  head  nurse  if  they 
did  not  have  them;  she  said:  "thousands  of  them  in  packing  boxes  in  a  freight  car 
in  the  yards."  Well,  that  did  not  help  the  thirty  men  who  wanted  handkerchiefs 
that  minute.  But  those  that  Daisy  brought  in  an  hour  did  meet  that  very  minor 
need  for  the  day  at  least.  Probably  to-day  the  boxes  have  been  opened;  it  has 
meant  everything  to  us  to  feel  that  we  could  supply  the  needed  things  which  were 
tied  up  in  the  larger  organizations  by  red  tape. 

Since  the  raid,  living  here  in has  become  quite  a  problem.     Mr.  Jackson 

has  been  unwilling  to  have  any  more  sleep  in  town  than  were  needed.  None  of  us 
are  on  night  duty  now,  so,  much  as  we  hate  leaving  our  comfortable  beds,  every 
night  we  go  with  about  forty  other  Red  Cross  workers  to  a  chateau  ten  kilometres 
from  town  where  we  camp  on  blankets,  mattresses,  or  coats.  We  can  see  and  hear 
the  line  bombardment,  and  the  aerial  warfare,  and  so  we  do  not  have  much  time  to 
sleep  but  at  any  rate  we  are  safe. 

Many  of  the  stores  are  closed,  nearly  all  the  laundries  have  shut  up.  We  cannot 
get  any  one  to  cook  us  an  evening  meal.  The  hotels  are  open  at  noon  but  close^be- 
fore  night.  Just  now  I  have  discovered  that  the  gas  has  been  shut  off.  .  .  .  We 
will  stay  as  long  as  there  is  work  for  us. 
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I  am  going  to  many  funerals  each  day  and  writing  a  letter  to  the  "next  of  kin" 
of  those  whom  we  bury.  Dr.  Meil  of  Hartford  is  here  and  Bishop  McCormick  had 
one  service.  Yesterday  Katie  and  I  went,  by  invitation,  as  official  representatives 
of  the  Unit,  to  the  funeral  of  a  French  nurse  killed  in  one  of  the  recent  raids.  It 
was  very  impressive,  a  cardinal  officiated,  two  generals  and  many  celebrities 
attended  the  very  beautiful  mass.  At  the  cemetery  after  a  prayer  of  committal, 
an  officer  read  a  glowing  citation  and  awarded  a  Croix  de  Guerre  to  be  given  to  the 
"petite  fille"  of  Madame  X.  The  coffin  was  covered  with  the  Tricolor,  her  nurse's 
cape  and  flowers,  the  Croix  de  Guerre  being  pinned  at  the  foot. 


We  shall  be  thinking  of  you  all  at  Commencement  next  week.  I  am  hoping  to 
get  a  cable  to  you  to  be  read  at  the  Alumnae  Association  meeting. 

Hannah  Andrews. 
(This  cable  was  received  and  read.) 

Harriet  Ford  adds:  "Isn't  it  splendid  how  useful  the  Unit  always  makes  itself? 
What  a  training  camp  for  peace  or  war  Smith  is!  I  never  felt  more  grateful  to  her 
than  I  do  in  these  everlasting  days." 

The  very  last  word  received  from  the  Unit  was  the  following  cable  received 
June  30. 

Can  Smith  furnish  Unit  five  experienced  social  workers  good  knowledge  French 
with  capable  assistant  director  to  work  under  Andrews  with  Red  Cross  refugee 
bureau  need  urgent,  endorsement  by  Devine  can  Smith  finance  to  expense  of 
fifteen  thousand  dollars  for  year  not  necessary  but  preferable. 

(Signed)  Ford  Andrews. 


Smith  College  Relief  Unit 


Contributions  by  Classes  to  July  i,  1918* 


1776  $609.17 

1879 65  .00 

1880 95  00 

1881 148.50 

1S82 169.00 

1883 159.00 

1884 1162.00 

1885 309  00 

1886 268.00 

1887 603.50 

1888 430.25 

1889 282.00 

1890 1895.00 

1891 465.00 

1892 4495.25 

1893 1357.00 

1894 736.00 

1895 2621 .00 

1896 363750 

1897 267345 

1898 3034.00 

1899 1137.00 


1900 $1533  50 

1901 2118.60 

1902 4235 .00 

1903 1160.00 

1904 2643  00 

1905 144900 

1906 965  62 

1907 4968.20 

1908 3 16s. 50 

1909 1301 .00 

1910 1187.00 

1911 923  50 

1912 1984.40 

1913 93209 

1914 105760 

1915 739  50 

1916 756.60 

1917 933-04 

1918 97   00 

1919 6950 

1920 18.50 

1921 10.00 


Total  of  gifts  by  classes $58,599  77 


Unclassified  gifts,  through  clubs,  etc. 
Non-Smith    gifts    not    credited     to 

classes 

Trustees 

Faculty  and  undergraduates 


20,367  .16 

2,964  77 
2,100.00 
4,621 .  n 

38,652  81 


Contributions  by  Clubs  to  July  i,  i9i8t 


Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  Alumnae  . 

Berkshire 

Boston 

Bridgeport 

Brooklyn 

Buffalo 

Bridgeport 

Canton,  Mass.,  Alumnae.  .  . . 


$35  00 

112.50 

3.664  57 

25.00 

185.00 

1,200.00 

142.60 

72.20 

♦Gifts  pledged  at  reunion  are  not  included  unless 
the  money  has  been  received.  A  check  of  $451  75 
from  19 14  for  motor  maintenance  came  just  too  late 
to  be  included  in  the  total. 

t  Gifts  which  the  clubs  have  sent  directly  to  the 
Unit  will  be  credited  in  the  report  of  Lucy  O. 
Mather,  the  Unit  treasurer  in  France. 


Chicago 

Cincinnati 

Cleveland 

Delta  Sigma 

Eastern  Connecticut 

Eastern  New  York 

Albany $131. 00 

Schenectady 405  91 

Troy 164.40 


Fitchburg 

Gloucester 

Hartford 

Hingham,  Mass.,  Alumnae 

Indiana 

Kansas  City 

Lowell,  Mass.,  Alumnae 

Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul 

Nebraska 

New  Hampshire 

New  Haven 

New  York 

Newton  Highlands'  Alumnae  .  .  . 

Northern  California 

Peoria,  Illinois 

Philadelphia 

Portland,  Maine 

Portland,  Oregon 

Rhode  Island 

Ridgewood,  N.  J.,  College  Club  . 

Rochester 

Rutland,  Vt.,  Alumnae 

St.  Louis 

Salt  Lake  City 

San  Diego,  Cal..  Alumnae 

Southeastern  Massachusetts..  .  . 

Southern  

Southern  California 

Spokane.  Wash 

Syracuse 

Tenney  House  Group 

Toledo 

Wakefield 

Washington.  D.  C 

Western  Washington 

Winchester 

Wisconsin 

Worcester 


$1,762.55 
265  00 
200  00 
495  00 
270.90 


701.31 
200  00 

4500 
963  00 
175  00 
100  00 
200  00 
121 .00 
223 .00 
I50.OO 
2,l64.00 
414.OO 
11,550.00 

85.00 
200  00 
127.00 
580.OO 
100.00 
150  00 
1,120.00 
500 
100.00 

62.00 

36.00 
145.6s 
135  00 
200.00 

25.00 
248.80 
300.00 

200.00 

I7.0O 

300.0O 

100.00 

650.00 
40.00 
262.00 
426.41 
359.35 

$31,414.84 


THE  REPATRIATE  CHILDREN  OF  FRANCE 

It  would  be  a  most  satisfying  task  to  tell  of  the  stupendous  work  which  the  Chil- 
dren's Bureau  of  the  Red  Cross  is  doing  for  the  refugee  and  repatriate  children  of  France: 
of  the  hospitals,  dispensaries,  and  homes  founded  by  it;  of  the  reuniting  and  binding 
together  of  families  made  possible  by  its  efforts;  and  of  the  cooperation  which  it  is  giving 
to  other  and  older  agencies  of  relief;  but  when  we  read  in  the  Report  of  the  Bureau 
signed  by  Dr.  Lucas  on  January  5,  1918 — less  than  five  months  after  its  organization — 
"The  Children's  Bureau  is  reaching,  through  its  hospitals  and  clinics  and  assistance 
given  to  French  societies,  69,000  children,"  it  is  evident  that  it  would  be  altogether 
impossible  to  comprehend  such  a  work  within  the  bounds  of  a  single  article.  We  are, 
therefore,  glad  to  publish  this  letter  from  Mrs.  Lucas,  Smith  1901,  whose  husband, 
Dr.  William  Palmer  Lucas,  is  director  of  the  Bureau.  Mrs.  Lucas  returned  to 
America  this  spring. 

The  Children's  Bureau,  A.R.C. 

The  work  is  easy  to  write  about  because  I  have  been  there  during 
the  entire  development  of  our  work,  and  it  is  a  never-ending  source  of 
wonder  to  me — the  pluck  and  courage  of  those  thousands  of  homeless 
people,  for  Evian  is  the  entering  point  in  France.  The  Germans  are 
returning  all  the  old  and  weary,  all  the  sick  and  helpless  people  they  have 
driven  out  of  the  north  of  France.  This  means  largely  old  people  and 
little  children.  To  me  it  is  the  most  moving  spectacle  to  be  witnessed  in 
France  to-day.  The  devastated  region  is  awful  in  its  significance,  but 
devastated  country  is  not  so  poignant  as  devastated  lives;  and  the  people 
who  are  pouring  into  Evian  daily  to  the  number  of  1500—60  per  cent  of 
whom  are  children — have  given  all.  They  are  homeless,  many  of  them 
without  friends  or  families,  the  most  tragic  group  of  people  you  can  imag- 
ine. [In  the  official  report  it  is  recorded  that  in  two  months  13,708 
children  were  examined  at  Evian.] 

The  station  at  Evian  is  a  picture  never  to  be  forgotten — the  cheering 
rapatries,  free  at  last,  on  French  soil,  seem  for  the  moment  to  have  for- 
gotten the  agonies  they  have  suffered  in  their  joy  at  the  return  to  their 
beloved  land.  You  are  choked  and  blinded  by  their  courage,  and  the 
singing  of  the  Marseillaise  is  just  about  unbearable  to  us  who  watch  it  all. 

As  you  can  easily  imagine,  the  public  health  problems  involved  in  this 
daily  entrance  of  people  are  enormous.  The  French  Government  has 
done  and  is  doing  everything  it  can  to  better  conditions,  but  it  needed 
help,  so  our  Bureau  has  a  contagious  hospital  of  200  beds  for  children  in 
one  of  the  big  summer  hotels,  and  the  hospital  is  full  all  the  time;  this 
means  that  the  cases  of  communicable  diseases  are  not  permitted  to  pass 
on  into  the  interior  of  France,  but  are  stopped  at  the  entrance.  This  care 
is  worth  so  much  to  France  at  this  moment,  because  the  children  of  France 
are  not  in  condition  to  bear  the  scourge  of  contagious  epidemics.  They  are 
in  a  worse  condition,  of  course,  than  the  Belgian  children  were  when  Dr. 
Lucas  spent  four  months  in  Belgium  in  1916  for  Mr.  Hoover.  Children, 
growing  children,  cannot  stand  the  reduction  of  rations  as  an  adult  can, 
and  the  debilitated  child  is  now  the  problem  of  all  nations. 

Everything  is  done  for  these  people  that  can  be  done.  The  French 
med6cin  chef  at  Evian  has  provided  shower  baths  for  these  tired,  dirty 
people,  and  it  is  marvelous  to  watch  the  effect  of  the  baths  on  their  de- 
pression. They  laugh  for  the  first  time,  and  I  cannot  tell  you  what  that 
means  over  here  where  the  weariness  eats  into  your  very 
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sometimes  as  though  my  mind  were  filled  to  the  brim  with  thousands  of 
poignant  little  things  I  have  seen  at  Evian  that  can  never  be  rubbed  out. 
And  then  all  the  big  tragedies. 

One  night  I  helped  a  little  boy  of  eight  from  the  train.  His  right  leg 
was  off  above  the  knee,  but  he  wanted  to  walk  down  the  little  winding 
street  to  the  Casino, — I  imagine  because  he  was  so  tired  of  sitting.  I 
went  along  with  him.  He  told  me  he  had  been  hurt  in  the  bombardment 
of  his  village  last  April  and  had  lost  his  mother  and  grandmother  since 
then.  It  was  the  sunset  trainload,  and  as  we  walked  along,  the  morning 
convoy,  many  of  them,  lined  the  sidewalks  to  see  if  they  could  find  lost  ones 
of  their  families  or  some  of  their  friends.  That  is  something  I  can  never 
forget — those  eager  eyes,  filled  with  tears  of  hope  and  despair,  as  they 
search  the  passing  crowd  for  the  loved  face.  It  was  just  by  the  little 
church  when  I  heard  the  cry  "Gaston!"  and  the  little  chap  by  my  side 
was  swept  off  his  crutches  into  his  mother's  arms.  I  stood  by  holding  the 
crutches  with  one  hand,  and  the  little  sobbing  grandmother  with  the  other, 
for  there  on  the  sidewalk  was  this  little  lad's  whole  world,  his  mother,  his 
grandmother,  and  his  little  sister.  His  father  had  been  killed  in  the 
trenches  and  for  three  months  they  had  thought  Gaston  dead.  It  was  a 
joy  too  great  for  human  souls  to  bear,  it  seemed.  None  of  us  who  are 
seeing  such  things  can  ever  be  the  same  again. 

And  the  French  women!  The  smiling  courage  of  these  heart-broken 
women  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  examples  of  the  heroism  of  these 
people.  The  old  women  of  80  or  90 — one  night  we  helped  from  the  train 
at  Evian  a  woman  of  103 — driven  out  of  their  chimney  corners,  their  past 
obliterated,  starting  a  new  life  with  little  grandchildren  clinging  to  them; 
and  they  smile  at  you  for  some  trifling  service,  with  a  gratitude  you  cannot 
bear. 

Then  too,  the  groups  of  people  who  came  from  comfortable  homes  and 
easy  circumstances  before  the  war,  now  herded  together  with  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  people,  with  their  possessions  all  in  their  hands.  You  laugh 
and  you  cry  over  those  bundles.  Old  women  carrying  their  precious 
kitchen  bowls, — an  old  man  with  his  saw  and  spade  came  in  one  night; 
I  spoke  of  his  load,  and  he  smiled  so  sadly,  "I  can  only  work  with  these. 
I  must  begin  again. "     He  must  have  been  70. 

At  Evian  the  registration  of  these  people  is  most  carefully  and  kindly 
done.  Every  means  is  taken  to  connect  them  with  their  friends  and 
families,  or  soldiers,  fathers  and  sons,  from  whom  many  of  them  have 
heard  nothing  for  years.  After  the  welcoming  dinner  at  the  Casino  this 
registration  is  done.  While  half  of  the  crowd  take  their  baths  and  have 
their  clothes  sterilized  in  big  steam  sterilizers  the  other  half  register. 
Many  of  them  receive  their  first  news  of  their  soldiers.  Sometimes  it  is 
sad  and  heart-breaking,  sometimes  you  hear  a  cry  of  joy  that  is  perfectly 
contagious,  and  the  whole  roomful  will  cheer.  There  are  no  barriers  of 
class  in  that  returning  group.  They  are  just  human  beings  who  have 
suffered  common  tragedies  and  common  joys. 

Then  comes  the  medical  examination,  and  our  staff  are  responsible  for 
the  children.  How  thankful  we  are  to  have  the  big,  clean  hospital, 
with  its  devoted  staff  of  nurses  and  aides  and  doctors,  to  bundle  those 
sick  kiddies  into!  We  have  a  villa  on  the  grounds  where  the  mother  or 
grandmother  of  the  sick  child  can  stay,  and  altogether  the  American 
Hospital  is  being  the  friend  of  the  children  in  a  very  real  way.     .     .     . 

Faithfully  yours, 

June  Richardson  Lucas 


LET  US  TALK  OF  MANY  THINGS 


In  her  article  on 
CONCERNING  the  war  service  of  the 
THE  WAR  SERV-  Association  of  Col- 
ICE  OF  COLLEGE  legiate  Alumnae  in 
WOMEN  the  April  Quarterly, 

Mrs.  Laura  Puffer 
Morgan  admirably  reflected  the  majority 
opinion  of  the  A.  C.  A.  War  Council  held 
in  Chicago  April  n,  12,  and  13,  to  which  I 
went  in  the  very  minor  capacity  of  sub- 
stitute delegate  of  Smith  College.  There 
was  a  minority  opinion  which  was  not 
publicly  voiced,  and  which  I  feel  ought  to 
be  heard. 

All  speakers  at  the  War  Council  em- 
phasized the  opinion  that  "there  was  no 
body  of  women  so  well  prepared  by  train- 
ing and  experience  to  assume  the  respon- 
sibility of  being  the  leaders  of  public 
opinion  as  college  women."  And  again 
and  again  speakers  instructed  the  dele- 
gates "to  drop  their  knitting  and  their 
surgical  dressings  and  go  out  as  speakers." 

I  am  sure  that  the  A.  C.  A.  is  earnest  in 
its  efforts  to  increase  effective  war  ac- 
tivity among  women,  but  to  at  least  a 
minority  of  persons  present  it  seemed  as 
though  any  limiting  of  the  field  of  endeavor 
would  diminish  rather  than  increase  the 
results. 

Speakers  are  of  course  very  valuable, 
but  the  mere  fact  that  one  has  had  a  col- 
lege training  does  not  necessarily  mean 
that  one  is  a  speaker.  College  training 
improves  and  develops  the  qualities  of  mind 
inherent  in  the  student,  it  does  not 
create  them,  and  in  consequence  the  college 
turns  out  a  great  variety  of  trained  per- 
sons; but,  invaluable  as  college  training  is, 
we  all  know  innumerable  women  without 
it  who  have  assumed  higher  responsibili- 
ties in  valuable  service  before  and  during 
war-time,  and  among  these  are  some  of 
our  most  eloquent  and  effective  speakers. 
There  is  a  flavor  of  intellectual  snobbish- 
ness, as  well  as  an  actual  misstatement  of 
existing  facts  in  the  segregating  of  college 
women  as  organizers  and  as  the  leaders  of 
public  opinion. 

The  depreciation  of  the  work  that  col- 


lege women  have  done  and  are  doing  with 
their  hands,  with  the  slur  that  "the  emo- 
tional appeal  of  the  surgical  dressings  class 
is  made  more  insistent  by  the  fact  that  it 
provides  a  social  substitute  for  bridge" 
seems  to  show  a  great  lack  of  appreciation 
not  only  of  the  actual  value  of  the  work 
turned  out  and  of  the  motives  for  doing  it, 
but  of  the  great  and  lasting  service  it  is 
doing  in  binding  the  world  together  in  a 
comradeship  hitherto  unknown. 

President  Wilson  in  his  Red  Cross 
speech  recently  expressed  this  thought 
with  great  eloquence  when  he  said,  "  It 
fills  my  imagination  to  think  of  the  women 
all  over  this  country  who  are  busy  to- 
night and  are  busy  every  night  and  every 
day  doing  the  work  of  the  Red  Cross,  busy 
with  a  great  eagerness  to  find  out  the  most 
serviceable  thing  to  do,  busy  with  a  for- 
getfulness  of  all  the  old  frivolities  of  their 
social  relationship,  ready  to  curtail  the 
duties  of  the  household  in  order  that  they 
may  contribute  to  this  common  work  that 
all  their  hearts  are  engaged  in,  and  in 
doing  which  their  hearts  become  ac- 
quainted with  each  other." 

I  cannot  but  resent  also  the  implica- 
tion that  "the  Unit  so  dear  to  our  college 
hearts,  however  glorified  a  form  of  social 
service  it  may  be,  is  after  all  only  inci- 
dental to  the  main  business  of  winning  the 
war."  It  seems  to  me  that,  besides  all 
else  that  it  has  done,  the  Unit,  in  a  limited 
field  to  be  sure,  has  so  increased  the  morale 
of  the  civilian  and  even  of  the  military 
population  with  whom  it  has  come  in  con- 
tact that  its  service  is  much  more  poignant 
and  direct  than  the  words  of  any  speaker 
could  possibly  be. 

The  history  of  the  war  work  of  the 
women  in  England  shows  that  women  have 
put  their  shoulders  to  the  wheel  with  no 
distinction  of  education  or  position.  In 
the  June  Atlantic  Mrs.  A.  Burnett-Smith 
tells  us  of  the  effect  that  is  produced  by 
women  of  all  kinds  working  side  by  side 
in  munition  factories.  And  we  have  heard 
the  same  story  from  Miss  Helen  Frazier 
and  others. 
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Mrs.  Burnett-Smith  says:  "We  have  a 
million  and  a  half  women  working  in  our 
munition  factories  to-day — all  kinds  from 
the  highest  to  the  lowest,  peers'  daughters, 
and  daughters  of  cabinet  ministers,  of  pro- 
fessional men,  of  rich  merchants — all 
working  side  by  side  twelve  hours  a  day, 
with  brief  intervals  for  meals,  living  to- 
gether in  little  villages  which  have  had  to 
be  built  close  to  the  factories  in  order  to 
solve  the  housing  problem.  They  are  not 
segregated  but  live  the  communal  life 
side  by  side,  sharing  the  family  life  in 
dining  rooms,  recreation  rooms,  in  all 
respects  living  as  one  family,  and  it  has 
had  a  wonderful  effect  on  them  all.  The 
upper  class  women  have  learned  some- 
thing from  their  working  sisters.  They 
have  gained  a  broader  outlook,  a  more 
candid  sincerity,  and  a  great  many  other 
things  which  are  going  to  be  of  much  value. 
The  same  thing  holds  good  of  the  other 
side.  They  have  learned  refinement  of 
speech  and  behavior.  In  fact,  they  have 
come  to  understand  each  other,  and  ig- 
norance is  the  cause  of  so  much  sorrow 
and  misunderstanding  that  we  welcome 
all  this  wonderful  new  fusion  in  our  na- 
tional life.  Please  God,  when  the  anguish 
of  these  days  is  over  it  is  going  to  be  a 
splendid  factor  in  our  reconstruction." 


And  this  is  certainly  what  we  must  do. 
There  is  need  and  opportunity  for  all 
kinds  of  work  for  all  women.  Let  us  pull 
together,  and  let  each  one  do  the  most 
effective  thing  that  she  can  do,  but  let  us 
not,  in  doing  one  thing,  despise  what  our 
neighbor  is  doing,  if  she  is  doing  it  well. 

Fortunately,  the  women's  colleges  them- 
selves have  a  larger  vision  than  the 
A.  C.  A.  Vassar  will  have  its  nurses'  train- 
ing camp  and  Smith  its  training  school  in 
psychiatric  social  work,  to  mention  only 
two;  there  are  other  centers  where  col- 
lege girls  can  prepare  themselves  to  as- 
sume leadership  in  work  on  the  land. 
We  cannot  all  be  leaders,  however.  Some 
who  have  obviously  near  duties  must  be 
content  not  to  take  positions  of  responsi- 
bility but  to  work  with  hand  and  brain 
under  the  direction  of  others.  What 
does  it  matter,  as  long  as  all  jealousy  of 
organization,  all  craving  for  recognition 
be  eliminated,  and  a  generous  whole- 
hearted service  be  given  in  whatever 
field  the  individual  is  either  best  prepared 
to  enter  or  where  her  own  circumstances 
permit  her  best  to  serve.  In  each  service 
she  can  feel  that  no  matter  how  humble 
her  work  she  is  helping  in  the  business  of 
Winning  the  War. 
Albertine  Flershem  Valentine  1897. 


NEWS  FROM  NORTHAMPTON 


THE  BULLETIN  BOARD 

Vespers. — The  Vesper  speakers  since 
the  April  issue  have  been:  President 
William  Herbert  Perry  Faunce  of  Brown 
University,  President  Benjamin  T.  Mar- 
shall of  the  Connecticut  College  for 
Women,  President  Albert  Parker  Fitch  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  Presi- 
dent Neilson,  Sir  George  Adam  Smith, 
principal  of  the  Scots  University  of  Aber- 
deen and  chaplain  in  the  British  Army, 
Reverend  Kirsopp  Lake  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity, Reverend  Hugh  Black  of  the 
Union  Theological  Seminary,  New  York 
City,  Professor  Irving  F.  Wood. 

Concerts. — The  following  concerts  of 
the  evening  series  have  been  given: 
Giovanni  Martinelli  and  Miss  Nina 
Morgana,    and    the    Oratorio    at    which 


Gounod's  "Saint  Cecilia  Mass,"  Busch's 
"Brown  Heather,"  and  "The  Defiance" 
by  Attenhofer  were  presented.  The  Trio 
de  Lutece  gave  a  concert  in  the  afternoon 
series.  The  annual  concert  of  the  College 
Musical  Clubs  was  given,  Apr.  27.  On 
May  29  an  open  meeting  of  Clef  Club  was 
held,  the  members  giving  a  program  con- 
sisting entirely  of  compositions  of  the 
senior  members.  On  May  24  an  orchestra 
of  about  thirty  pieces  played  the  first 
movement  of  the  Symphony  in  D  major 
written  by  Mr.  Roger  Sessions  of  the 
Department  of  Music. 

Lectures. — Upon  invitation  of  the 
Appointment  Bureau  Miss  S.  Eugenia 
Wallace,  head  of  the  Bond  Filing  Depart- 
ment of  the  Guaranty  Trust  Company  of 
New  York,  spoke  on  Apr.[i7  of  "Business 
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Opportunities  for  Women,"  and  on  Apr. 
26  Miss  Emilie  Hutchinson,  manager  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupations 
in  New  York,  spoke  on  "New  Vocational 
Opportunities  for  Trained  Women."  On 
Apr.  29  at  an  open  meeting  of  the  Polity 
Club,  Mr.  Samuel  Kerkham  Ratcliffe, 
editor  of  the  Sociological  Review,  spoke  on 
"  British  Labor,  Its  Constitution,  Program, 
and  Idea";  upon  invitation  of  the  De- 
partment of  Education  Mr.  W.  J.  Newlin 
gave  a  lecture  on  May  2  on  the  "Dual 
Function  of  Intelligence";  on  May  8  Dr. 
Federico  de  Onis  of  Columbia  University 
upon  invitation  of  the  Department  of 
Spanish  spoke  on  "La  Poesia  Espafiola 
Contemporanea  " ;  on  May  9  Miss  Gisela 
M.  A.  Richter  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum 
addressed  an  open  meeting  of  the  Greek 
Club  on  "What  an  Archaeologist  can 
learn  at  a  Modern  Pottery  School. "  The 
College  had  on  May  13  the  rare  privilege 
of  hearing  a  lecture  from  Mr.  Frederick 
Walcott  of  the  Food  Administration,  one 
of  Mr.  Hoover's  closest  associates  in  this 
work.  Miss  Lillian  Wald  of  the  Henry 
Street  Settlement,  New  York,  spoke,  May 
17,  on  "Opportunities  for  Trained  Women 
in  the  Field  of  Professional  Nursing."  In 
an  illustrated  lecture  given  on  May  18,  Dr. 
Charles  Upson  Clark  of  the  American 
School  in  Rome  spoke  on  "Italy's  Part  in 
the  Present  War."  On  May  24  Miss 
Mary  C.  Wiggin,  Executive  Secretary  of 
the  Massachusetts  Consumers'  League, 
gave  a  lecture.  As  a  preliminary  to  the 
second  Red  Cross  War  Drive  held  at  the 
College  on  May  21,  Sergeant  Walter  Car- 
son of  Northampton  spoke  at  chapel  on  his 
experiences  while  in  the  trenches.  On 
May  26  Mrs.  Morrow,  president  of  the 
Alumnae  Association,  spoke  in  chapel  of 
her  experiences  in  France  visiting  the  Unit. 
At  chapel  on  May  23  Dean  Arnold  of 
Simmons  College  discussed  the  interna- 
tional food  problem. 

Faculty  Notes.  —  Activities. —  This 
spring  President  Neilson  was  given  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.  by  Brown  Uni- 
versity and  by  Amherst  College. 

Dr.  Kristine  Mann,  director  of  Health  for 
Industrial  Women  in  New  York,  has  given 
up  her  lectures  to  the  sophomore  class  in 
Hygiene  to  become  head  of  the  newly  or- 


ganized Health  Department  in  the  Wo- 
men's Division  of  the  Ordnance  Depart- 
ment which  is  to  look  after  the  health  of 
women  employed  in  the  arsenals  and  other 
ordnance  plants.  Dr.  Mann  is  also  on  the 
staff  of  the  Summer  School  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College. 

Miss  Laura  Hatch  of  the  Department 
of  Geology  has  been  granted  a  leave  of 
absence  for  one  year,  and  sailed  for 
France  in  June  to  do  canteen  work  with 
the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Mr.  Lawrence  Lowrey  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  History  left  May  17  for  his 
home  in  Mississippi  as  he  expects  to  be 
called  soon  for  service. 

Professor  Louise  Delpit  and  Miss  Doro- 
thy Philbrick  of  the  Department  of  French 
will  do  hospital  work  in  France  this  summer. 

Professor  Harriet  Bigelow  and  Miss 
Mary  M.  Hopkins  of  the  Department  of 
Astronomy  went  to  Baker  City,  Ore.,  with 
a  party  headed  by  Professor  Samuel  A. 
Mitchell  of  the  University  of  Virginia  to 
help  in  the  spectroscopic  observation  of 
the  total  eclipse  of  the  sun  on  June  8. 

Assistant  Professor  Roy  D.  Welch  of 
the  Department  of  Music  sailed  early  in 
June  for  France  to  do  civilian  relief  work 
under  the  American  Red  Cross. 

At  the  June  meeting  of  the  Board  of 
Trustees  of  the  College  it  was  announced 
that  Mr.  John  C.  Hildt  of  the  Department 
of  History  had  been  made  full  professor, 
and  that  Mr.  George  Bliss  McCallum  of 
Northampton  was  elected  a  trustee. 

Associate  Professor  Barbour  is  assistant 
director  of  the  Summer  Session  at  Smith, 
and  Professor  Rogers,  Associate  Professor 
Chapin,  Miss  Lewis,  and  Miss  Ruth  Clark, 
are  included  on  its  faculty. 

Miss  Mary  Benton,  formerly  of  this 
faculty  and  now  dean  of  women  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  is  chairman  of  the  committee 
appointed  by  the  Emergency  Council  of 
Education  to  arrange  for  bringing  about 
one  hundred  French  women  to  American 
colleges  and  universities  this  coming  year. 
Miss  Benton  is  now  in  France.  Scholar- 
ships for  these  students  will  be  given  by 
the  colleges  in  which  they  are  placed. 
Smith  College  is  to  have  two  students, 
who  will  come  from  the  French  lycees, 
presumably  with  junior  ranking. 
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Publications. — Bassett,  John  Spencer. 
"The  Lost  Fruits  of  Waterloo." 

Conkling,  Grace  Hazard.  War,  in  Good 
Housekeeping,  Apr. — At  the  Cross  Roads, 
in  G.  H.,  June. — Dusk  in  the  Garden,  in 
Contemporary  Verse,  June. — Journey's 
End,  in  Touchstone,  May. 

Schinz,  Albert.  Article  in  "La  Li- 
brairie  Francaise  en  Amerique  au  temps 
de  Washington"  in  "  Revue  d'Histoire  Lit- 
teraire  de  la  France." 

Art  Gallery. — A  number  of  paint- 
ings by  Arthur  B.  Davis  was  the  fifth 
special  exhibition,  while  the  sixth  con- 
sisted of  War  Posters  loaned  by  Margaret 
Goldthwait  192 1.  The  Gallery  has  just 
acquired  its  first  fine  marble.  The  piece 
is  a  faun  whose  origin  is  not  known.  It 
may  be  Greek,  Roman,  or  ancient  French, 
and  is  in  excellent  condition.  It  was 
formerly  in  the  collection  of  Emile  Zola, 
the  French  novelist,  and  was  purchased 
by  the  Department  of  Art  from  George 
Gray  Barnard,  the  American  sculptor. 

Gifts  to  the  College. — The  new 
portrait  of  President  Burton  by  Tarbell, 
gift  of  the  Class  of  1891,  has  arrived,  and 
is  on  exhibition  in  the  Art  Gallery. 

A  fine  collection  of  Indian  relics  has  been 
presented  to  the  College  by  Colonel  Walter 
Scott  of  New  York.  It  consists  of  about 
three  thousand  pieces,  including  Indian 
spear  and  arrow  heads,  Indian  pipes,  rock 
axes,  bird  stones,  color  boxes,  and  sun  flints, 
collected  by  Nelson  Bennett  of  Brooklyn, 
also  specimens  from  the  famous  collection 
of  Bennett  Young  and  from  the  World's 
Fair  exhibit  in  1893. 

The  Missionary  Department  has  been 
presented  by  Miss  Ellen  P.  Cook  with  some 
beaded  work  from  India  and  a  native 
wedding  gown  from  Judea. 

Elections  for  the  coming  year: 

S.  C.  A.  C.  W—  President,  Martha 
Aldrich  19 19. 

Class  of  1919:  President  for  senior  year, 
Catharine  Marsh;  chairman  of  the  Class 
Book  board,  Cornelia  Bosch. 

Council  members: — Virginia  Heinlein, 
Barbara  Frantz  1920,  Helen  Kittredge  192 1. 

Consumers'  League:  President,  Caroline 
Crouter  1919. 

The  Smith  College  Branch  of  the  Red 
Cross  has  in  its  organization  for  the  year 


1918-1919  the  following:  Chairman  of  the 
executive  committee,  Katharine  Wales 
1919;  vice-president,  Margaret  Gutman 
19 19;  general  secretary,  Helen  McClure 
1919;  treasurer,  Cornelia  Bosch  1919;  as- 
sistant treasurer,  Ruby  McCallum  1920; 
supervisor  of  knitting  and  comforts,  Julia 
Florance  1919;  supervisor  of  surgical  dress- 
ings, Rose  Carlaw  1919;  secretary  of  knit- 
ting, Marjory  Lord  1920;  publicity  mana- 
ger, Katharine  Lamont  1919. 

The  I.  C.  S.  A.:  elector,  Josephine  Allen 
1919;  treasurer,  Marian  Rubins  1920;  sec- 
retary, Jean  Spahr  192 1. 

The  Alpha  Society  has  taken  in  the 
following  members:  Elizabeth  Jessup, 
Elizabeth  Kingsley,  Leslie  Gates,  Josephine 
Allen,  Caroline  Crouter  19 19,  Agnes  Grant, 
Katharine  Asher,  Margaret  Broad,  Hor- 
tense  Boyce,  Clorinda  Buck  1920. 

The  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society  has  taken 
in  the  following:  Mary  Whitford,  Cornelia 
Hill,  Catharine  Marsh,  Carolyn  Gulick, 
Margaret  Stowe  1919,  Mabel  Lyman, 
Marion  Webb,  Idella  Lyman,  Margaret 
Gutman,  Christine  Adams  1920. 

Junior  Carnival. — The  Junior  Carni- 
val was  given  on  Allen  Field  on  May  15, 
showing  in  a  very  charming  and  clever  way 
Fairyland  in  War-time,  with  a  mixture 
of  fairies,  elves,  soldiers  of  all  nations,  and 
very  efficient  members  of  the  SCRU.  The 
net  profits  of  the  affair  were  over  $600,  a 
sum  sufficient  to  provide  two  aero  squad- 
rons with  athletic  equipment,  and  to  leave 
$100  for  war  relief. 

Dramatics. — On  Apr.  13  "  Pygmalion 
and  Galatea"  was  presented  at  an  open 
meeting  of  the  Alpha  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi 
Societies. 

On  Apr.  20  Division  B  presented  "A 
Twig  of  Thorn"  by  M.  J.  Warren,  and 
"Dorinda  Dares"  by  Sara  Bache-Wiig 
19 1 8,  a  dramatization  of  a  short  story  by 
Marjorie  Bowen. 

A  very  interesting  presentation  of  the 
Puppet  Show,  "L'Oncle  d' Amerique,"  by 
M.  Dondo  of  the  Department  of  French 
was  given  on  Apr.  26.  Mr.  Dondo  made 
the  theater  and  marionettes,  has  written 
several  plays,  and  with  the  help  of  students 
produced  the  plays. 

On  Apr.  25  a  war  play,  "The  Poilu," 
was  given  by  the  French  Club. 
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"The  Patience  of  Griselda,"  by  Martha 
Tritch  191 7,  which  won  the  E.  Adele 
Scott  Saul  prize  last  year  was  given  at  an 
open  meeting  of  the  Vox  Club  on  Apr.  29. 

On  May  4  the  Alpha  Society  gave 
"Prunella";  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society, 
"The  Son-in-Law  of  M.  Poirier,"  and  on 
May  25  Alpha  gave  "The  Minuet"  by 
Louis  Parker,  and  Phi  Kappa  Psi  Society, 
"War"  by  E.Fillmore. 

On  May  16  "Zaragiieta"  was  pre- 
sented by  the  Spanish  Club. 

Athletics. — The  president  for  the 
coming  year  is  Francisca  King  1920. 

Field  Day,  May  18,  was  won  by  1918. 
The  points  were:  1918,  70;  1919,  40; 
1920,  17;  1921,  9. 

Because  of  the  increasing  size  of  the 
College  there  were  six  "S"  sweaters 
given  out  this  year  by  the  Athletic  Associ- 
ation to  the  following:  Helen  Kotting, 
Maude  Wooster  19 18,  Frances  McLeod, 
Margaret  Petherbridge  19 19,  Barbara 
Frantz,  Agnes  Grant  1920.  To  keep  the 
standard  high,  it  is  required  that  a  student 
fulfill  the  requirements  each  year  that  she 
is  in  College,  and  win  a  certificate  giving 
her  the  privilege  of  wearing  her  sweater. 

Float  Day  was  held  on  May  25  and 
was  won  by  1919  from  1918  by  a  score 
of  66  to  59. 

Awards. — Elizabeth  Prodell  19 18  has 
received  the  Students'  Aid  fellowship  for 
vocational  training  during  the  coming 
year.  The  award  is  to  be  used  for  jour- 
nalistic work. 

Margaret  Jennison  1918  has  received 
the  Joint  Intercollegiate  Community  Serv- 
ice Association  and  Alumnae  Fellowship 
for  Sept.  15,  1918  to  June  15,  1919  in 
Denison  House,  Boston. 

Eugenie  Walker  DeKalb  1918  won  the 
Shakespeare  prize  this  year.  The  essay  had 
as  its  subject,  "Shakespeare  and  the  Sea." 

Marion  Taylor  1918  has  received  the 
Clara  French  scholarship  awarded  to  the 
student  who  has  made  the  greatest  pro- 
gress in  the  study  of  the  English  language 
and  literature. 

The  E.  Adele  Scott  Saul  prize,  offered 
for  the  best  play  written  by  a  member  of 
the  junior  or  senior  classes,  was  awarded 
to  Elizabeth  Moore  1918  for  a  comedy 
entitled  "Underwear  and  Perfumery." 
5 


HONOR  LIST  OF  1918 

The  following  students  were  graduated 
with  honors: 

Summa  cum  laude — Sara  Bache-Wiig, 
Eva  Gove,  Marion  Wetherell,  Beatrice 
Wolf,  Martha  Wright. 

Magna  cum  laude — Gladys  Chace,  Har- 
riet Cheney,  Mildred  Clark,  Dorothea 
Dann,  Helen  Hardwick,  Virginia  Harrison, 
Esther  Lovett,  Helen  Otis,  Sarah  Powell, 
Katherine  Schultz,  Louise  de  Schweinitz, 
Anne  Sparks,  Jane  Tildsley,  Lesley  Water- 
man, Sarah  Whitman,  Helen  Witte,  Edna 
Wood. 

Cum  laude — Dorothy  Babcock,  Alice 
Baker,  Marion  Baldwin,  Florence  Barnum, 
Frances  Bates,  Virginia  Benz,  Eleanor 
Boardman,  Theresa  F.  Boden,  Ruth  Bray, 
Elsie  Briggs,  May  Buckner,  Mildred 
Burpee  Brock,  Elisabeth  Ashley  Burton, 
Augusta  Burwell,  Margaret  Button,  Alison 
Cook,  Marion  Crane,  Elinor  Curwen, 
Hazel  Dise,  Irene  Duggan,  Miriam  Egbert, 
Mary  Elder,  Anna  Fessenden,  Charlotte 
Fisher,  Anita  Flynn,  Frances  Fribourg, 
Stella  Garrett,  Dorothy  Gray,  Mary  Guer- 
in,  Margaret  Hanna,  Mary  Harsh,  Cora 
Henin,  Eleanor  Hine,  Katharine  Johnson, 
Dorothy  Moffat  Johnston,  Doris  Kendrick, 
Frances  Knapp,  Annie  Kyle,  Doris  Lane, 
Mary  Libby,  Sarah  Lippincott,  Bernardine 
Lufkin,  Alison  McEldowney,  Grace  Mc- 
Eldowney,  Mary  McMahon,  Dorothy 
Martin,  Virginia  Megeath,  Grace  Meng, 
Elizabeth  Miner,  Elizabeth  Moore,  Mar- 
jory Parsons,  Margaret  Perkins,  Theodora 
Piatt,  Frances  Powel,  Elizabeth  Prodell, 
Florence  Putman,  Josephine  Ramsey, 
Caroline  Reed,  Elizabeth  Richards,  Hazel 
Sadler,  Bernice  Sanborn,  Kathryn  Slinger- 
land,  Eleanor  Smith,  Lorita  Sprowls, 
Dorothy  Stanley,  Marjorie  Stimson,  Sallie 
Storrs,  Jean  Thomson,  Charlotte  Weir, 
Bernice  Wheeler,  Ada  Whitmore,  Mary 
Prudence  Winn,  Lillian  Witten,  Elsie 
Winneberger,  Dorothy  Wolff,  Gertrude 
Wolff,  Grace  Woods. 

Special  Department  Honors — Biblical 
Literature. — Dorothy  A.  Gray,  Katherine 
Schultz. 

Botany. — Dorcas  Brigham,  Anna  Fess- 
enden, Dorothea  Harrison,  Bernice 
Wheeler,  Helen  Witte. 

Chemistry. — Marion  Crane,  Doris  Ken- 
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drick,  Doris  Lane,  Mary  McMahon,  Sallie 
Storrs,  Lillian  Witten. 

Economics  and  Sociology. — Eugenia 
Lies. 

French. — Dorothy  Babcock,  Elinor  Cur- 
wen,  Mary  Libby. 

German. — Esther  Lovett,  Elizabeth  Pro- 
dell. 

History. — Mary  Boyd,  Harriet  Cheney, 
Elinor  Edgar,  Eleanor  Hine,  Alison  Mc- 
Eldowney,  Marjory  Parsons,  Helen  Per- 
kins, Bernice  Sanborn,  Louise  de  Schwei- 
nitz,  Lesley  Waterman,  Sarah  Whitman. 

Music. — Frances  Fribourg,  Anne  Sparks. 

Physics. — Mary  Prudence  Winn. 

Spanish. — Marion  Wetherell. 

THE  NOTE  ROOM 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  countless 
young  people  when  they  suddenly  begin 
to  wear  a  certain  chain — a  chain  of  events, 
which  is  in  many  places  familiarly  known 
as  the  college  year.  At  first  the  chain 
appeals,  one  takes  to  it  eagerly  as  if  it 
were  a  necklace  new,  each  link  carved 
differently  and  of  precious  metal.  Too 
soon,  however,  the  supposed  platinum  of 
the  jeweler  proves,  upon  association,  to 
be  the  dull  lead  of  shackles;  the  chain  grows 
heavier  toward  the  center  of  the  string 
and  weighs  one  down;  the  links  seem  un- 
ending and  show  no  fancy  chasing.  But 
since  one  is  a  young  person,  one  determines 
to  work  off  the  chafing  bonds,  and  virtue 
is  its  own  reward.  By  the  time  spring  has 
come  the  chain  has  worn  all  brigkt  and 
shining,  till  again  it  seems  a  string  of 
precious  things.  So,  when  of  a  sudden, 
one  day  in  June,  the  last  link  breaks,  one 
stands  amazed  and  sorry,  looking  with 
wondering  eyes  at  the  broken  end  in  one's 
hand. 

We  had  been  counting  links  in  the 
chain  of  one  of  these  young  college  persons, 
Smith  by  name,  and  when  we  stopped  for 
breath  we  were  holding  our  finger  on  the 
Easter  ring.  But  college  is  over  now  and 
we  have  caught  our  breath  again,  so  we 
can  continue  down  the  string.  The  next 
link  after  the  Alumnae-Student  Rally  is 
for  the  first  sing  of  spring  term.  One 
Friday  night  only  were  the  steps  empty 
and  the  back  campus  barred  from  the 
usual  gaily  colored  throng  because  of  rain, 


and  throughout  the  term  1918  chanted 
joyfully  to  the  tune  of  Reveille. 

We  can't  get  them  out,  we  can't  get  them  out,  we 

can't  get  them  out  to  chapel, 
But  we  can  get  them  out,  we  can  get  them  out,  we 

can  get  them  out  to  sing. 
That's  the  way  it  should  be;  the  way  we  knew  it 

would  be;  the  only  way  it  could  be  in  1918's 

spring. 

Not  alone  in  your  spring,  1918,  but  every 
year,  for  that  link  is  always  shining 
brightly.  There  were  clever  songs  about 
conservation,  liberty  bonds,  senior  pins, 
and  graduation  cum  laude.  With  sings 
one  thinks  also  of  sports  at  the  Field  and 
spring  gym,  for  the  daylight-saving  sched- 
ule made  it  possible  to  have  games  after 
supper,  and  the  gym  and  "aesthet." 
classes  gambolled  on  the  green  back  of  the 
library  looking  very  like  nymphs  in  the 
long  twilight. 

The  next  link  is  for  bats  without  which, 
of  course,  we  should  not  know  that  spring 
is  here,  and  the  next  is  a  fancy  one  for  the 
big  Liberty  Loan  parade.  Town  and 
gown  joined  hands  to  make  the  celebration 
a  success.  The  faculty  marched  in  cap 
and  gown,  a  most  impressive  sight,  the 
girls  by  classes  or  units,  as  well  drilled  as 
any  regiment  of  soldiers,  and  there  were  no 
afternoon  recitations.  It  was  a  splendid, 
civic  event  and,  as  President  Neilson  re- 
quested, we  remembered  that  it  was  "not 
a  lark  but  an  opportunity  for  patriotic 
service. " 

After  this  came  various  and  sundry 
club  elections,  Red  Cross,  Armenian  Re- 
lief Fund,  and  Liberty  Loan  drives;  next 
a  round  of  pleasure:  the  Glee  Club  Con- 
cert and  all  that  pertains  thereto;  a  two- 
strand  twist  for  Division  B  and  Vox  Club's 
play  and  readings,  and  then  again  a  second 
unusual  ring:  the  Junior  carnival  on 
Allen  Field.  This  was  held  in  place  of 
Frolic  earlier  in  the  season,  and  instead  of 
being  kept  out  by  shibboleth,  the  public 
was  welcomed  this  year  with  open  arms — 
a  free  translation  meaning  "open  purses." 
[See  Bulletin  Board.] 

At  this  point  President  Neilson  inserted 
voluntary  chapel,  a  brand  new  link  which 
may  not  stand  the  strain  of  heavy  wear 
and  winter  weather.     We  wonder  if  it  will. 

Next  comes  Float  Day — indeed  a  water 
carnival,  for  an  unexpected  shower  del- 
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uged  all  on  land  and  sea  just  as  the  Mother 
Goose  pageant  came  drifting  picturesquely 
around  the  bend  on  Paradise.  "That  was 
the  juniors'  day,  yea!"  But  the  following 
Saturday  was  the  seniors',  and  they  car- 
ried off  the  glories  on  the  Field  and  two  of 
the  six  S  sweaters  which  were  awarded 
this  year.  The  Smith  teams  were  an- 
nounced, too,  of  course,  and  the  following 
week  a  large  sign  announced  a  game  be- 
tween the  All-Smith  and  the  Any-Smith 
teams! 

Like  the  House-That-Jack-Built,  one 
thing  now  begins  to  involve  another. 
Field  Day  means  the  Thirtieth,  and  Me- 
morial Day,  Finals;  Finals  means  Com- 
mencement, and  then  .  .  .  and  then, 
the  end  of  the  chain.  Decoration  Day  is 
a  link  that  is  perversely  apt  to  be  gray, 
perhaps  because  of  the  weather,  perhaps 
like  the  chameleon  because  the  one  just 
next  it  is  always  dull  and  dark;  or  again 
because  coming  events  cast  their  shadows 
before ! 

The  Weekly  and  the  Campus  Cat  have 
both  been  counting  links  too.  They  talk 
of  student  government,  of  lectures,  fellow- 
ships, the  summer  school,  farm  units,  and 
classes  at  seven-thirty,  of  new  laboratories, 
junior  ushers,  Silver  Bay,  the  new  alumnae 
lunch  counter,  ices,  and  conservation,  a 
war-time  Alice's  list  of  "shoes  and  ships 
and  sealing  wax  and  cabbages  and  kings." 
These  are  the  regular  connecting  circlets 
between  the  big  links.  Of  course  they  are 
there,  those  rounds  of  required  reading  and 
writtens,  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.,  gingham  dresses, 
dates,  vesper  services,  and  knitting;  we  can 
take  it  for  granted  that  none  of  these  are 
missing;  without  them  our  chain  is  incom- 
plete; they  have  formed  the  necessary 
"binder." 

But  here  are  Finals — the  long  link  next 
the  last — and  now  Commencement.  Just 
as  we  pass  the  dull  link  and  would  keep  on 
counting  shining  ones,  the  chain  breaks  at 
our  touch.  Two  broken  threads  show 
forth  instead  of  the  old  many-stranded 
twist  of  some  Commencements.  In  other 
years  we  should  have  put  away  "for  keeps" 
our  treasure;  it  could  be  worn  no  longer. 
But  this  year's  not  like  all  those  other 
years — we  must  not  let  our  precious  chain 
lay  idle.     The  world   is  needing  college 


ways  and  days,  so  we  must  use  its  firm 
and  binding  strength  to  hold  us  true  to 
those  ideals  and  practices  which  college 
best  knows  how  to  put  before  us. 

H.  A.  B.  1913. 

COMMENCEMENT  WEEK 

It  really  wasn't  Commencement  Week 
at  all.  It  was  a  strange,  new  thing  under 
the  Northampton  sun,  and  the  present 
scribe  who  year  after  year  has  hung  a  new 
version  of  the  tale  of  Commencement  on 
the  old  familiar  pegs  of  Senior  Dramatics, 
Last  Chapel,  Ivy  Day,  the  Alumnae  Pa- 
rade, and  all  the  rest — sometimes,  be  it 
confessed,  with  a  sneaking  wish  for  some 
little  variation  from  type — now  finds  that 
with  that  variation  most  of  the  familiar 
pegs  are  either  gone  entirely  or  are  very 
much  misplaced,  and  she  is  by  no  means 
sure  that  she  can  find  her  way  about. 

In  the  first  place  a  good  deal  of  Com- 
mencement happened  before  the  commence- 
ment program  began!  That  seems  odd; 
but  so  it  was.  For  instance,  Baccalau- 
reate. It  wasn't  the  Class  of  1918  that 
started  that  precedent — it  was  the  Presi- 
dent. He  said,  and  very  properly,  that 
Baccalaureate  belonged  to  the  seniors, 
and  to  the  seniors  alone,  and  so  he  met 
them  at  four  o'clock  on  Sunday,  June  9, 
in  Assembly  Hall  and  "talked  to  them." 
It  is  idle  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  college 
world  wasn't  envious  of  1918,  but  it  rec- 
ognized that  the  President  was  right,  and 
from  what  191 8  said  we  judged  that  they 
were  well  content  with  their  Baccalaureate. 

Organ  Vespers  was  that  same  evening. 
Ordinarily  we  have  to  explain  painstak- 
ingly to  the  middle-aged  alumna  that 
organ  vespers  is  not  the  same  thing  as 
"last  vespers,"  but  of  course  it  didn't 
matter  this  year  for  the  middle-aged 
alumna  was  still  at  home  trying  to  figure 
out  (1)  whether  she  ought  to  come  back  to 
reunion  and  (2)  whether  she  could  come 
back  now  that  the  railroad  fares  were 
going  up  even  faster  than  the  trains  were 
being  taken  off.  However,  the  concert 
was  very  beautiful;  we  wish  the  middle- 
aged  alumna  had  been  there  for  it  would 
have  given  her  a  real  satisfaction — albeit 
of  a  different  kind — to  have  heard  Miss 
Dale  and  Miss  Williams  and  the  choir  sing 
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the  Agnus  Dei  to  the  accompaniment  of 
organ,  piano,  violins,  and  six  harps.  And 
the  next  day  instead  of  being  Ivy  Day 
was  just  a  common  examination  day,  in 
spite  of  the  fact  that  Baccalaureate  Sunday 
had  come  and  gone. 

We  wished  again  for  the  middle-aged 
alumna  on  Tuesday  night  at  the  step  sing, 
ending  with  the  ever-lovely  ceremony  of 
"taking  the  steps."  Indeed,  we  saw  her 
every  now  and  again  sauntering  in  groups 
down  by  the  Students'  Building;  and  as  for 
the  young  alumna — the  1917  variety  in 
particular  was  legion.  Nineteen-eighteen 
made  the  most  of  every  minute  of  the  day- 
light saving,  and  they  sang  and  sang  not 
only  until  the  sunset  color  was  gone  but 
until  the  clouds  looked  amazingly  like  rain. 
But  at  last  they  reluctantly  gave  first  their 
step  song  of  only  a  year  ago  when  they 
sang  their  farewell  to  191 7  and  their  senior 
year  stretched  long  and  fair  before  them, 
and  then,  marching  slowly  to  their  own 
farewell  song,  they  left  the  steps.  And 
that  was  Commencement  to  191 8;  the  com- 
mencement program  to  the  contrary  not- 
withstanding. They  faced  about;  the 
doors  of  the  building  were  opened,  and 
1919  all  in  white,  led  by  their  song  leader 
with  her  red,  white,  and  blue  baton  held 
aloft,  sang  themselves,  dignified  and  stately, 
into  their  senior  year.  Red,  white,  and 
■blue  instead  of  their  own  class  color! 
That  was  significant.  For  to  be  "the 
seniors"  in  a  year  of  the  great  war  entails 
a  deeper  responsibility  than  any  of  us  ever 
bore  in  our  college  days.  Nineteen- 
eighteen  has  not  shirked  the  burden;  1919 
is  ready  to  carry  on. 

Wednesday  morning  was  Last  Chapel. 
No  Commencement  however  simplified 
could  dispense  with  that.  Not  for  the 
very  commonplace  reason,  patent  to  every 
intelligent  gentlewoman,  that  in  the  very 
nature  of  things  there  has  to  be  a  last 
chapel,  but  because  Last  Chapel  with  a 
capital  L  means  something  very  particular 
to  the  Smith  family.  It  means  a  kind  of 
inventory  of  the  household,  taken  by  its 
tiead,  the  President;  a  kind  of  history  of 
the  year's  accomplishment,  and  a  state- 
ment of  what  we  have  to  go  on  for  another 
year.  It  isn't  an  occasion  that  we  like  to 
miss;  and   this  year  it   was  particularly 


significant  because  our  new  head  told  us 
not  only  all  these  things  but  just  what  he 
thought  of  Smith  College  from  the  outside 
is  and  from  the  inside  out,  "before  and 
after  taking,"  so  to  speak.  And  if  he  has 
observed  our  entire  constituency  through 
rose-colored  spectacles,  we  are  not  puffed 
up  because  we  know  that  his  will  to  be- 
lieve in  our  desire  to  cooperate  with  him 
has  done  much  to  spur  alumnae,  students, 
and  faculty  on  to  really  serious  and  sus- 
tained endeavor  in  this  difficult  year. 

There  were  of  course  the  usual  announce- 
ments of  awards  for  the  year  (see  page  345). 
It  was  also  announced  that  the  $5000  for 
the  Capen  scholarship  had  been  completed. 
A  detailed  statement  concerning  the  war 
emergency  courses,  the  Red  Cross  and 
Unit  activities,  and  the  response  of  the 
students  to  the  multitudinous  appeals  for 
money  was  rehearsed.  All  of  these 
matters  have  been  noted  in  successive 
issues  of  the  Quarterly,  and  therefore  a 
brief  summary  only  is  given  here. 

Summary  of  Red  Cross  work  for  the 
year:  Total  receipts,  exclusive  of  member- 
ship dues,  $12,054.06;  knitting  and  com- 
forts department,  3900  knitted  articles, 
143  comfort  kits,  2  afghans.  Of  these 
132  articles  were  donated.  All  the  work 
was  packed  and  sent  by  the  Branch. 
Surgical  dressings:  103,162  dressings  and 
bags  made.  Besides  financing  these  de- 
partments the  Smith  College  Branch  has 
donated  $4600  to  the  Hampshire  County 
Chapter.  A  special  committee  conduct- 
ed the  campaign  in  the  second  Red  Cross 
drive  and  $4340  was  pledged. 

For  the  S.  C.  R.  U.:  1 196  knitted  articles 
were  made.  This  does  not  include  many 
gifts,  such  as  one  gift  of  twelve  dozen 
mittens;  $7525  has  been  sent  in  money 
raised  from  pledges  and  entertainments. 

For  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Friendship  Fund: 
$12,000  was  raised. 

The  President  then  said  in  part: 

Last  September  when  I  entered  this 
platform  for  the  first  time  with  President 
Seelye,  I  had  naturally  a  good  deal  of 
curiosity  with  regard  to  the  kind  of  college 
to  which  I  had  come.  The  things  that  I 
have  just  enumerated  are  only  a  part  of 
the  answer  which  I  have  received  to  my 
curiosity.  These  are  perhaps  the  most 
obvious  evidences  of  the  willingness  of  the 
College  to  cooperate  in  the  causes  and 
activities  in  which  the  country  is  engaged. 
They  represent  only  a  small  part  of  what 
has  been  done.  All  the  more  important 
causes  which  have  been  urged  upon  you 
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have  been  responded  to  with  a  spirit  of  gen- 
erosity. .  .  .  The  Liberty  Loan  was 
responded  to  not  only  in  investment  but 
in  a  display  of  the  personnel  of  the  College 
which  I  believe  is  unprecedented.  .  .  . 
The  response  to  the  appeal  for  the  conser- 
vation of  white  sugar  was,  I  think,  all 
that  Mr.  Hoover  required  or  expected. 

The  impression  that  I  received  from 
these  activities  was  a  very  inspiring  one. 
It  brought  before  me  a  vision  of  a  group 
or  series  of  groups  of  persons  capable  of 
high  resolves  and  of  determination  in  the 
carrying  out  of  these  resolves.  From  the 
impression  made  by  the  spectacle  of  the 
alumnae  supporting  the  Unit  and  the  Unit's 
work  in  France  through  all  that  has  been 
done  by  the  part  of  Smith  College  here  in 
Northampton  I  found  evidences  of  a  spirit 
of  great  devotion  to  public  welfare,  a  spirit 
very  willing  to  spend  itself  for  the  sake 
of  others. 

I  have  been  very  grateful  to  all  classes 
in  college  and  to  all  groups  around  college 
for  the  kind  of  cooperation  that  they  have 
offered  in  this  work, and  particularly  in  that 
part  of  it  in  which  I  myself  have  had  to 
take  the  initiative.  To  the  freshmen,  as 
green  as  I  and  as  stumbling,  because  to- 
gether we  have  done  our  best  to  learn 
what  Smith  College  requires  of  us  and  to 
put  in  action  what  we  have  learned.  To 
the  seniors,  because  they  have  maintained 
their  leadership  and  have  shown  in  the 
last  few  months  of  their  life  here  the 
results  of  their  college  training  and 
great  hope  for  the  future  of  the  College 
and  for  the  class  itself.  I  am  grateful  to 
the  Student  Council  whose  high  ideals 
and  austerity  have  strengthened  my  feeble 
hands  and  tottering  knees.  And  most  of 
all  to  you,  gentlemen  and  ladies  of  the 
faculty,  who  have  been  so  patient  with  my 
ignorance,  and,  harder  to  bear,  my  as- 
sumptions of  knowledge.  You  have  lis- 
tened to  my  suggestions.  You  have  shown 
the  tolerance  of  the  veteran  for  the  raw 
enthusiasm  of  the  recruit.  You  have  given 
me  sympathy,  and  in  many  cases,  I  am 
proud  to  say,  affection,  and  if,  at  the  end 
of  my  first  year  at  Smith  College,  I  am 
able  to  say  that  in  many  ways  it  has  been 
the  most  enjoyable  year  of  my  life,  it  is  due 
to  the  alumnae,  the  undergraduates,  and 
most  of  all  to  the  faculty.     .     .     . 

The  consideration  of  your  achieve- 
ments and  the  proof  of  your  spirit  has 
encouraged  the  administration  to  engage 
in  some  rash  undertakings.  The  hospital 
was  launched  and  largely  paid  for  before 
I  came,  but  the  conditions  which  sur- 
round building  to-day  are  such  that  it 
needed  some  courage  to  go  on  with  the 
plans  without  being  able  to  see  how  the 
remainder  of  the  bills  were  to  be  met. 
The_  exhortation  which  many  of  you  have 
received    to   study   chemistry   because   it 


offers  chances  for  actual  national  service 
has  increased  the  enrollment  of  students  of 
chemistry  to  the  point  where  the  chemical 
laboratories  are  no  longer  adequate,  and 
here  again  we  have  undertaken  to  enlarge 
the  laboratories  at  a  considerable  expense, 
trusting  that  somehow,  from  somewhere, 
somebody  will  come  to  pay  the  bills. 

Also  we  have  undertaken  to  keep  the 
College  open  this  summer  in  behalf  of  an 
entirely  new  kind  of  training.  Smith 
College  has  never  had  a  summer  school 
before,  and  nobody  has  ever  had  a  summer 
school  like  this  before.  We  are  making  a 
double  experiment.  We  have  consulted 
all  the  wisdom  within  our  reach,  and  we 
have  come  to  our  decision.  We  have 
complete  faith  that  this,  also,  will  "be 
seen  through."  It  depends,  however,  for 
its  success  upon  the  spirit  of  the  whole 
College:  of  the  undergraduates  to  make 
it  known,  especially  in  the  next  ten  days; 
of  the  senior  class  to  give  us  some  picked 
students  to  go  on  and  take  that  training: 
themselves  and  show  what  we  can  do 
with  our  own  material;  of  the  alumnae, 
chiefly,  from  whom  the  larger  part  of  our 
students  must  come,  to  take  this  training 
which  must  appeal  to  all  our  sense  of 
loyalty  and  compassion. 

We  have  taken  considerable  pains  dur- 
ing the  whole  year  to  send  out  not  only 
the  senior  class  but  the  whole  body  of  the 
undergraduates  with  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge which  will  be  of  service  to  them  and 
to  the  country  in  the  present  emergency. 
There  is  no  student  here  who  has  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  learn  some  special 
thing  which  can  make  her  more  than  a 
private  in  the  ranks  when  she  goes  to  her 
home  town.  It  is  the  business  of  every 
undergraduate  as  well  as  every  senior 
to  see  that  what  she  has  learned  is  put  to 
use.  This  does  not  mean  that  she  will 
be  president  of  the  local  Red  Cross. 
It  does  not  mean  that  she  will  hold  any 
office  whatever,  but  it  does  mean  that 
she  must  put  at  the  disposal  of  her  own 
community  what  has  been  given  her. 
This  applies  especially  to  the  seniors  who 
can  go  on.  And  that  is,  after  all,  the  last 
thing  I  have  to  say  to  you.  I  do  not  ask 
you  to  change  your  direction.  I  cannot 
ask  you  even  to  quicken  your  pace.  I 
can  only  ask  you  to  go  on. 

Perhaps  President  Neilson  was  address- 
ing only  the  students  at  this  point  but  we 
like  to  think  that  he  had  also  in  mind  the 
very  substantial  number  of  young  and 
middle-aged  alumnae  who,  having  decided 
after  many  heart-searchings  that  they  not 
only  could  but  ought  to  come  back  to  a  war- 
time Commencement,  had  lost  no  time  in 
waiting   for  an  official  opening  but  had 
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come  at  once.  They  came  not  in  defiance 
of  1918,  who  with  high  purpose  had  given 
up  its  festivities,  but  "to  learn  what  other 
alumnae  and  the  College  itself  are  achiev- 
ing in  the  establishment  of  democracy." 
And  learn  they  did  as  you  shall  hear,  for 
that  is  the  text  of  this  Commencement, 
and  if  it  seems  a  passive  sort  of  text,  then 
you  are  mistaken  in  the  way  a  Smith  Col- 
lege audience  listens  to  a  sermon  in  which 
the  College,  the  SCRU,  the  Canteen,  the 
Summer  School,  and  Red  Cross  are  only 
a  few  of  the  "firstly,  secondly,  and  thirdly. " 

Of  course  we  know  that  the  President 
wasn't  speaking  literally  when  he  talked 
about  quickening  our  pace.  This  was 
his  first  Commencement;  next  year  he  will 
know  that  it  is  not  humanly  possible  for 
the  returning  alumna  to  quicken  her  pace 
more  than  she  automatically  does  the 
moment  her  foot  touches  the  station  plat- 
form. And  so  after  chapel  there  was  a 
rush  up  the  stairs  of  College  Hall,  an  in- 
terested glance  into  College  10  where  there 
was  a  fascinating  display  of  psychiatric 
exhibits — we  pronounced  it  glibly  and 
with  pride  a  little  later — and  suddenly 
College  8,  with  its  neat  hollow  square  of 
tables  belabelled  as  in  any  peace-time 
Commencement,  was  filled  with  alumnae. 
Not  the  whole  675  who  registered  but  the 
vanguard,  and  a  cocky  vanguard  it  was 
too  for  most  of  the  Alumnae  Council  were 
there,  and — a  round  higher  even  than 
they — the  Inauguration  delegates.  To 
be  sure  they  looked  pretty  much  like  the 
rest  of  us  at  a  cursory  glance;  but  there 
was  a  certain  complacent  and  settled  air 
about  them  easily  explained  when  you 
remembered  that  they  were  going  directly 
on  to  the  campus,  there  to  unpack  leisurely 
for  three  whole  nights  while  the  plain 
alumnae  lodged  on  the  ragged  edge  for 
Wednesday  night,  snatching  the  barest 
necessities  from  the  "suitcase  baggage" 
that  we  were  advised  to  bring  for  our 
perepatetic  stay.  (One  could,  an'  one 
would,  tell  tales  about  the  game  that  the 
dean's  office  and  the  alumnae  office  played 
with  "available  campus  rooms,"  delegates, 
and  just  plain  alumnae!) 

With  the  opening  of  registration,  Com- 
mencement to  all  intents  and  purposes 
began.     We  still  insist,  however,  that  it 


wasn't  a  commencement  week ;  it  was  hardly 
a  commencement  season,  for  that  implies 
a  leisurely  sort  of  a  time  in  which  one  might 
conceivably  go  out  to  the  Homestead  or 
drive  out  through  the  daisy  fields  towards 
Tom  and  Holyoke,  and  certainly  there  was 
no  time  in  this  simplified  Commencement 
for  those  delectable  pursuits.  Perhaps 
that  was  because  there  was  no  Sunday. 
Indeed,  we  are  sure  that  if  again  Smith 
must  have  a  simplified  Commencement — 
and  who  shall  say  what  the  khaki  and  the 
blue  will  have  done  for  us  by  another  June 
— we  plead  for  a  Sunday.  It  seems  to 
belong  to  that  spirit  of  friendliness  and 
home-coming  and  the  renewing  of  our 
vision  in  this  Connecticut  Valley  that  we 
love.  Not  that  those  things  were  entirely 
lacking  even  in  this  year  of  concentration, 
for  the  Smith  family  had  its  real  home 
party  and  the  class  reunions  were  packed 
full  of  that  intangible  something  that 
binds  us  more  closely  together  than  bonds 
of  steel;  but  it  was  the  little  in-between- 
times  glimpses  of  the  country  and  the  real 
personal  hobnobs  that  we  missed. 

There  were  compensations  of  course,  for 
Inauguration  and  Commencement  were 
academic  occasions  of  great  dignity  and 
inspiration,  and  of  all  our  many  meetings 
there  was  no  one  that  we  could  afford  to 
miss.  At  the  time,  we  were  so  engrossed 
by  our  eagerness  to  get  from  one  com- 
mencement event  to  another  or  so  ab- 
sorbed by  the  one  claiming  our  attention 
that  it  is  only  now  as  we  look  back  on  those 
always  wonderful  days  that  we  are  con- 
scious that  perhaps  there  was  one  other 
thing  too  that  we  missed  in  the  spirit  of 
this  year.  It  was  the  feeling  of — "alumnae 
unity  "  let  us  say  as  long  as  we  have  spoken 
in  terms  of  Units  all  the  year.  We  caught 
it  often  to  be  sure — at  the  Alumnae  As- 
sembly, in  President  Seelye's  prayer,  at 
the  Unit  Rally — but  it  did  not  dominate 
our  every  moment,  and,  personally,  I 
think  it  was  because  we  did  not  have  the 
Alumnae  Parade.  I  should  say  it  with 
shame  if  I  were  thinking  merely  of  the 
kaleidoscopic  aspect  of  the  back  campus 
and  the  flaunting  banners  and  the  inspira- 
tion of  the  band,  not  only  because  the 
seniors  quite  simply  and  seriously  gave  up 
all  the  lovely  pageantry  of  their  Ivy  Day, 
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but  because  we,  too,  would  have  been 
unable  to  rejoice  so  gaily  as  in  other  years. 
But  I  am  not  thinking  of  these  things.  The 
Alumnae  Parade  stands  for  the  corporate 
body  of  the  alumnae,  and,  as  it  marches 
under  the  white  and  gold  banner  of  Smith, 
it  stretches  not  only  from  the  orchard  to 
Music  Hall  but  from  Northampton  far 
and  away  across  the  continent  and  across 
the  seas.  There  is  no  commencement 
happening  that  relates  every  alumna  of 
Smith  College  so  closely  to  every  other 
alumna  and  to  the  College  itself  as  does 
the  Alumnae  Parade — unless  it  be  the 
Assembly  and  that  is  the  climax  of  that 
unity,  not  its  inspiration. 

However,  be  that  as  it  may,  there  was 
unity  of  spirit  in  all  our  deliberations 
which  began  with  the  meeting  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  and  later  of  the  Coun- 
cil, both  on  Wednesday  afternoon.  Sev- 
enty-four councillors  were  present — two 
more  than  were  here  last  June! — and  you 
are  referred  to  page  37 1  for  a  report  of  the 
business  boiled  down  by  them  for  the 
Alumnae  Association's  consideration. 

Wednesday  after  supper  the  seniors 
planted  their  ivy.  It  was  just  a  class  af- 
fair; there  was  no  ivy  chain,  no  white 
dresses  and  red  roses,  for  19 18  was  faithful 
to  its  resolve  to  be  patriotically  simple,  but 
it  was  a  beautiful  ivy  planting  none  the 
less. 

And  then  the  something  happened 
which  the  very  oldest  of  the  middle-aged 
alumnae  had  never  seen  at  a  Smith  Com- 
mencement. The  Carmen  Saeculare  was 
sung  in  John  M.  Greene  Hall  by  members 
of  the  freshman  classes  in  Latin.  It  was 
really  by  way  of  entertainment  for  the 
Inauguration  guests  and  as  such  is  noted 
by_Mrs.  Noyes  on  page  299,  but  we  all  went, 
and  there  were  meetings  and  greetings 
outside  the  door  that  reminded  us  of  the 
buzzing  prelude  to  senior  dramatics.  In- 
side, there  was  a  lovely  stage  setting,  and 
slow  dances  and  dignified  choruses.  We 
who  had  struggled  through  the  complicated 
scansion  of  Horace  listened  amazed  to 
these  extraordinary  freshmen  who  not  only 
sang  the  difficult  verses  with  real  feeling 
but  also  acted  effectively  the  while. 

Thursday  was  our  Great  Day — the 
Inauguration    of    President    Neilson.     It 


was  to  be  a  simple  family  party  to  be  sure, 
nevertheless  there  was  a  pleasurable 
feeling  of  excitement  and  anticipation  in 
the  air  and  an  occasional  anxious  glance 
overhead  in  the  early  hours.  The  weather 
was  frankly  puzzled  at  this  strange  Smith 
Commencement.  Indeed,  it  wasn't  suffi- 
ciently sure  that  it  was  Commencement 
to  give  us  either  the  warm — very  warm — 
sun  or  the  rain  which  really  spell  com- 
mencement weather,  and  so  it  compromised 
on  a  fall  sky  that  made  the  shadows  on  the 
hills  deep  purple,  a  lively  breeze,  an 
occasional  April  shower,  and  brilliant 
sunshine.  Every  class  holding  a  reunion, 
not  forgetting  the  renowned  class  of  '76, 
congratulated  itself  repeatedly  on  the 
fact  that  its  anniversary  fell  on  this  par- 
ticular year  because  the  Inaugural  pro- 
cession (with  its  freshman  guard  of  honor) 
and  the  indoor  ceremony  were  wonder- 
fully impressive,  and  our  alumnae  eyes  and 
ears  missed  no  detail  of  the  occasion  which 
inducted  President  Neilson  formally  into 
the  office  to  which  our  hearts  welcomed 
him  unreservedly  last  fall.  His  Inaugural 
Address  on  page  281  will  tell  you  what 
manner  of  man  he  is,  in  case  you  have  not 
known,  and  we  suspect  that  whether  or 
not  you  subscribe  to  every  article  of  his 
educational  program  you  are  not  afraid 
to  enter  your  daughter's  or  sister's  name 
at  the  registrar's  office.  As  to  Mrs. 
Noyes'  article  on  page  299,  we  simply  say, 
"Them's  our  sentiments."  The  luncheon 
for  delegates  and  guests  in  the  gymnasium 
was,  we  hear,  a  sort  of  glorified  Collation, 
and  a  very  friendly  and  fitting  close  to  the 
occasion. 

Thursday  afternoon  there  was  a  perfect 
orgy  of  indoor  affairs,  and  from  two  until 
six  we  scurried  from  one  to  the  other  "to 
the  limit  of  our  powers."  First  was  the 
War  Service  meeting  at  which  seven 
speakers  talked  so  thrillingly  of  war  work 
at  home  and  abroad  that  just  that  meeting 
would  have  taken  us  home  with  fifty  per 
cent  more  impetus  for  intensive  work  than 
we  brought  to  Northampton:  civilian  war 
work  in  this  country  and  in  France;  the 
value  of  our  school  for  psychiatric  work; 
war  work  in  College;  Y.  W.  C.  A.  in  France; 
Ginling  College;  the  new  Intercollegiate 
Committee  for  Women's  War  Work — our 
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knitting  needles  clicked  frantically  as 
speech  after  speech  piled  up  what  is  being 
done  and  what  remains  to  do.  Meantime 
the  clock  proclaimed  that  the  closing  con- 
cert was  beginning.  Should  we  go  or  stay? 
Some  of  us,  not  too  politely,  did  both;  it 
seemed  the  only  way  out  of  our  dilemma. 
The  concert  is  a  particularly  lovely  part 
of  Commencement  nowadays,  and  we  hope 
no  amount  of  simplifying  will  deprive  us 
of  it. 

At  four  was  the  annual  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  Association  in  Assembly  Hall. 
Here  again  we  missed  the  Alumnae  Parade. 
Somehow  it  is  good  psychology  to  have 
the  whole  body  sweep  into  that  meeting 
class  after  class  after  the  parade.  It  starts 
things  off  with  a  bang.  We  were  particularly 
glad  to  have  Mrs.  Morrow  in  the  chair,  for 
although  she  has  been  rendering  us  very 
signal  service  these  past  few  months,  she 
has  not  before  been  able  to  preside  at  a 
meeting.  President  Neilson  spoke  to  us 
as  soon  as  the  meeting  opened.  That  was 
an  innovation  and  a  good  one.  His  first 
announcement  was  of  the  election  of  the 
new  alumnae  trustee,  Miss  Helen  Greene 
1891,  and  then,  at  Mrs.  Morrow's  request, 
he  outlined  certain  of  the  College's  finan- 
cial needs  which  seem  to  him  more  urgent 
than  the  Graduate  Fund  already  on  the 
tapis:  the  addition  to  Chemistry  Hall — a 
real  war  emergency — financing  the  summer 
school  for  which  it  is  undesirable  to  tax 
the  budget  of  the  College;  the  two  laborato- 
ries in  Burton  Hall,  and  so  forth.  The 
information  was  very  welcome  for  never 
was  it  more  important  to  keep  the  balance 
true  between  our  duty  to  the  alumnae  war 
activities  and  our  real  and  constant  re- 
sponsibility to  the  College  and  its  war  work. 
The  President  gave  the  general  Association 
and  the  classes  which  were  pondering  re- 
union gifts  some  very  concrete  things  to 
think  about. 

The  report  of  the  meeting  is  on  page  371. 
The  chief  subjects  for  discussion  were  the 
Graduate  Study  Fund,  the  Unit,  and  the 
New  War  Service  Plan  (see  page  303).  If 
anybody  expected  any  controversy  over 
that  latter  she  was  mistaken  for  it  had 
been  pored  over  by  such  an  imposing 
array  of  persons  and  committees  that  it 
apparently    stood    before    us    a    perfect 


thing!  Last  year  we  heard  of  the  SCRU 
for  the  first  time  and  now  it  is  significant 
of  the  months  that  lie  between  that  time 
and  this  to  know  that  we  must  plan  for 
even  more  war  units;  but  it  must  be  con- 
fessed that  to  "carry  on"  is  not  such  an 
inspirational  piece  of  business  as  to  ini- 
tiate, and,  whereas  last  year  we  saw  a 
vision  of  service  through  Mrs.  Hawes'  eyes 
and  launched  the  SCRU  with  a  feeling  of 
uplift,  this  year  we  voted  with  perfect  calm- 
ness and  assurance  to  raise  $60,000  a  year 
for  its  maintenance.  Last  year  we 
rallied  to  the  completion  of  the  Infirmary 
Fund  at  the  call  of  Marguerite  Wells, 
this  year  we  quietly  and  unanimously 
voted  to  postpone  the  completion  of  the 
Graduate  Study  Fund  until  more  urgent 
needs  were  met.  The  accomplishment 
was  there,  but  we  missed  the  thrill.  We 
hear  that  the  class  meetings,  however, 
were  one  long  series  of  thrills. 

Another  scurry  at  six  for  the  various 
campus  houses  in  which  we  were  uncom- 
monly comfortable  and  therefore  loath  to 
seem  less  mannerly  than  the  irreproachable 
undergraduate  of  to-day.  And  then  at 
seven  was  the  college  sing  on  the  back 
campus  where  at  last  we  could  look  about 
us  a  bit,  visit  a  very  little  between  songs, 
and  view  with  delight  the  pink  and  gold 
azaleas  over  by  observatory  hill  and  the 
lacy  elms  and  lovely  fountain.  Ever  and 
again  we  were  tapped  by  indefatigable  '76, 
back  from  its  annual  supper  on  Allen 
Field  full  of  "pep"  and  determination  to 
"scru  for  the  SCRU".  You  got  a  tag  for 
anything  you  gave  them  from  a  nickel  to 
a  Liberty  Bond. 

No  sooner  was  it  dark  than  the  Unit 
Rally  in  the  gym  and  the  President's 
Reception  in  the  library  were  scheduled. 
We  didn't  have  to  choose  this  time  but 
went  first  to  the  rally  and  then  to  the 
reception. 

The  rally  really  did  remind  us  of  more 
jolly  commencements:  everyone  who 
wasn't  swinging  her  heels  from  the  run- 
ning track  was  sitting  on  a  rib  stool  or  the 
floor  beneath  and  while  we  were  waiting 
for  Mrs.  Morrow,  1908,  1903,  and  19 17  had 
a  number  of  tuneful  thoughts  to  express 
about  themselves  and  the  assembly  at 
large.     When  Mrs.   Morrow  came,  how- 
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ever,  we  were  in  the  midst  of  war  once 
more  for  she  told  us  simply  and  movingly 
of  her  experiences  in  France  with  the  Unit 
and  of  all  she  learned  about  them  there. 
To  be  sure  before  her  talk  reached  Beau- 
vais  we  were  laughing  because  the  time 
she  had  getting  there  was  a  subject  for 
either  laughter  or  tears.  Mr.  Morrow 
ran  a  close  second  to  the  father  of  lies  to 
all  accounts  by  testifying,  first,  that  Mrs. 
Morrow  was  President  of  the  Red  Cross, 
second,  President  of  the  United  States, 
and  third,  President  of  Smith  College. 
Mrs.  Morrow  herself  unrolled  before  our 
delighted  eyes  a  great  sheet  of  passports, 
safe  conduits,  and  so  forth  which  she  de- 
clared were  only  a  few  of  the  papers  that 
eventually  got  her  to  Beauvais.  The  roll 
was  six  feet  and  a  half  long — some  foot 
and  a  half  longer  than  Mrs.  Morrow  her- 
self! At  all  events,  we  are  glad  she  per- 
severed, for  she  brought  us  such  a  message 
of  our  SCRU  as  only  one  who  has  seen 
with  her  own  eyes  can  bring.  It  is  all  on 
page  334  where  it  belongs  with  the  Unit 
material,  but  its  spirit  was  at  the  rally,  and 
when  '76,  this  time  in  the  person  of 
Georgia  Coyle  Hall,  offered  to  go  "over 
the  top"  (of  a  ladder  placed  against  the 
running  track)  for  $100  for  the  Unit,  ex- 
citement rose  to  fever  heat.  Georgia 
rose  from  rung  to  rung,  the  fund  rose  from 
cents  to  dollars,  and  they  all  went  over 
the  top  simultaneously. 

That  night  it  was  hard  to  believe  that 
it  was  a  small  Commencement  for  not 
only  was  the  President's  Reception  partic- 
ularly well  attended  by  parents  and  alum- 
nae who  were  eager  to  greet  President  and 
Mrs.  Neilson,  but  the  campus  itself  was 
full  of  hurrying  groups.  There  were  no 
fairy  lanterns  to  outline  the  long  walks 
and  sway  beneath  the  trees,  and  the  groups 
were  smaller  and  for  the  most  part  young- 
er; but  something  of  the  spirit  of  ivy 
night  was  abroad  none  the  less,  and  the 
enthusiasm  with  which  the  crowd  sang 
the  president  home  was  no  less  genuine 
and  spontaneous  than  in  the  lantern- 
lighted  years.  It  seemed  a  bit  cruel  to 
insist  on  a  word  from  him  after  his  un- 
deniably strenuous  Inauguration  Day  and 
we  sympathized  with  him  when  that  word 
began,  "If  this  is  a  simplified  Commence- 


ment I  shudder  to  think  what  the  usual 
one  is."  We  found  and  sang  to  Miss 
Comstock  and  Mrs.  Neilson  and  then, 
wondering  a  little  whether  it  really  was  a 
simplified  anything,  we  went  happily 
to  bed. 

Friday  morning  before  Commence- 
ment there  were  numbers  of  class  meet- 
ings left  over  from  the  day  before  or 
sandwiched  in  perforce  as  the  only  a- 
vailable  time  in  the  swift  moving  hours. 
Commencement  itself  was  altogether 
splendid.  Every  class  report  testifies 
that  it  was  a  very  significant  part  of  re- 
union, and  so  it  was.  President  Seelye's 
mighty  prayer,  Bliss  Perry's  noteworthy 
address,  the  dignity  of  the  399  cap-and- 
gowned  seniors — to  say  nothing  of  the 
candidates  for  the  master's  degree — and 
the  lovely  music  all  tended  to  make  a  sat- 
isfying occasion. 

After  the  exercises  and  while  the  sen- 
iors were  sorting  out  their  "summa  cums, 
magna  cums,  cums,  and  just  plain  diplo- 
mas" the  Students'  Aid  had  its  meeting. 
President  Neilson  outlined  his  views  on 
scholarships  and  emphasized  the  import- 
ance of  making  them  more  and  more 
academic  distinctions.  Dorothy  Wolff 
1918  gave  an  interesting  talk  from  the 
point  of  view  of  a  student  borrower. 
Elizabeth  Fay  Whitney  1900  was  elected 
president.  It  is  impossible  in  this  hurried 
survey  of  Commencement  to  give  adequate 
space  to  the  Students'  Aid.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  absorbing  and  valuable  of  alum- 
nae activities;  if  you  are  not  a  member, 
join  at  once,  and  do  so  via  a  life  member- 
ship which  goes  into  Liberty  Bonds. 

At  two-thirty  we  were  back  again  in 
John  M.  Greene  for  our  own  Alumnae 
Assembly. 

"Now  that  the  President  is  safely  in- 
augurated, and  the  seniors  safely  gradu- 
ated," said  Mrs.  Morrow,  "I  think  we 
may  safely  draw  a  long  breath  and  enjoy 
our  family  party."  And  so  we  did.  We 
can  hardly  call  it  a  simplified  family 
party  either,  for  although  only  the  class 
standards  and  a  chaste  display  of  ribbons 
or  arm  bands  proclaimed  the  whereabouts 
of  the  anniversary  homecomers,  the  real 
family  party  never  has  and  never  shall 
consist  in  the  gay  display  of  costumes; 
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and  surely  never  were  the  enduring  things 
of  the  spirit  more  in  evidence  than  at  this 
particular  party  at  which  the  Sophia 
Smith  family  took  stock  of  itself  at  home 
and  abroad  and  rejoiced  in  the  spirit  that 
entirely  annihilates  space  and  makes  true 
those  words  with  which  the  party  always 
opens,  "O  fairest  Alma  Mater,  you  hold 
and  claim  us  still."  This  year,  before  the 
regular  party  began,  Mrs.  Morrow  intro- 
duced Dr.  Kingsbury  of  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Mrs.  Burgess,  Smith  1896,  but  gone  over 
to  Wellesley  for  the  moment,  who  told  us 
about  the  summer  plans  of  Bryn  Mawr  and 
Wellesley  respectively  (see  page  392).  Then 
Mrs.  Morrow  continued: 

It  has  been  the  custom  for  each  class 
holding  a  reunion  to  send  a  representative 
to  the  platform  who  says  in  language  more 
or  less  veiled — usually  less — "My  class 
is  the  finest  class  that  ever  graduated 
from  Smith  College."  What  is  the  family 
circle  good  for  if  you  cannot  boast  there! 
I  would  not  change  that  delightful  old 
custom  for  the  world;  but  as  my  class  is 
not  holding  a  reunion  this  year  I  thought 
I  would  exercise  the  privilege  of  the  plat- 
form and  do  a  little  general  boasting.  I 
want  to  boast  first  about  our  new  alumnae 
members,  the  splendid  patriotic  class  of 
1918.  They  seem  to  me  like  big  girls 
sitting  up  to  supper  for  the  first  time; 
and  we  should  treat  them  with  special 
consideration  at  our  party  as  they  gave 
up  their  own  commencement  festivities 
on  account  of  the  war.  Ninety-six  per 
cent  of  the  class  have  joined  the  Alumnae 
Association.  Ninety-six  is  a  favorite 
number  of  mine  but  in  this  case  I  must 
hope  to  see  it  changed  to  100.  We  must 
have  every  member  of  a  class  that  has  set 
us  all  such  an  example  of  unselfishness. 
(Great  applause  from  all  the  older  sisters, 
of  course.)  Secondly,  I  want  to  boast  of 
our  new  alumnae  trustee,  Miss  Helen  F. 
Greene.  I  have  had  the  great  privilege  of 
meeting  her  father,  Dr.  John  M.  Greene, 
who  inspired  Sophia  Smith  to  make  her 
gift  for  a  woman's  college,  and  I  can  only 
say  that  if  the  beautiful  spirit  of  the  father 
lives  on  in  his  daughter,  Smith  can  ask 
nothing  better  than  such  an  alumnae 
trustee.     Miss  Greene  will  speak  to  us. 

Miss  Greene  did  speak  most  delight- 
fully, which  did  not  surprise  those  of  us 
who  knew  her  in  the  least  and  assured 
those  who  did  not  that  unto  the  beautiful 
spirit  she  also  added  a  nice  sense  of  humor. 
The  combination  should  be  perfect. 

And  then  came  the  classes.  As  was 
fitting — for  the  Smith  family  is  as  polite 


as  it  is  illustrious — the  oldest  class  of  all, 
1776  the  rainbow  class,  came  first.  Its 
speaker,  Georgia  Coyle  Hall,  was  followed 
up  to  the  platform  by  two  others  labori- 
ously carrying  a  basket  in  which  jingled  the 
$607.45  which  the  never-tiring  class  had 
gleaned  in  its  commencement  tappings. 
Mrs.  Hall  gave  us  all  a  cordial  welcome 
to  '76  saying  that  it  was  the  only  class 
that  welcomed  everyone,  "odd  as  you  are 
or  even  as  you  are." 

"The  class  of  '83,"  said  Mrs.  Morrow, 
"has  never  lost  a  member.  They  them- 
selves told  me  that  all  49  of  the  class  as 
originally  graduated  are  now  living.  How 
they  have  kept  their  youth  to  be  sure!" 
It  was  easy  to  believe,  however,  when 
Miss  Mira  Hall  "took  the  stand."  It  is 
not  possible  to  give  in  detail  the  delightful 
greetings  of  all  the  classes;  indeed,  we, 
like  Mrs.  Morrow,  must  only  do  a  little 
general  boasting,  being  careful  not  to 
steal  the  thunder  of  the  various  class  re- 
ports which  state  so  succinctly  and  con- 
vincingly just  why  each  class  is  the  finest 
class  ever  graduated.  Eighty-three,  how- 
ever, reminisced  a  bit  in  such  a  delect- 
able vein  that  we  cannot  refrain  from 
quoting: 

Last  night  you  told  us  of  a  French  wom- 
an, a  refugee  aged  eighty-three,  who  was 
found  carrying  a  treasure  of  orange  blos- 
soms which  she  called  her  youth.  The 
story  seemed  to  have  an  unusual  pathos. 
We  come  to-day  bringing  that  treasure, 
but  there  is  no  pathos  because  our  youth 
was  the  youth  of  the  College.  We  are 
with  you  to-day  unbroken  in  numbers, 
and  we  rejoice  and  are  thankful  for  the 
miracle.  We  were  primitive  in  the  early 
days.  We  arrived  from  Amherst  by  stage 
coach.  President  Seelye  met  us  in  the 
library  and  with  pencil  and  paper  mapped 
out  the  work  of  the  year.  One  day  a 
group  of  us  came  to  a  spot  where  there 
was  a  telephone  and  it  was  rumored  that 
one  could  speak  out  of  town;  we  actually 
were  able  to  communicate  with  Munson, 
Mass.  We  wore  dresses  with  trains!  At 
a  special  meeting  of  the  faculty,  however, 
it  was  decided  that  we  might  wear  our 
gym  skirts  eight  inches  from  the  floor,  but 
only  President  Seelye,  Professor  Tyler, 
and  Professor  Stoddard  were  allowed  to 
attend  gym!  (Wild  applause  from  the 
assembly  and  especially  from  19 18,  to 
whom  even  an  academic  gown  eight  inches 
from  the  floor  seemed  over-long.)  Pres- 
ident Seelye  made  two  demands  on  us: 
the  first  one  was,"  Young  ladies,  never  ape 
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your  brothers,"  and  the  second,  "Never 
establish  a  precedent."  We  did  not  ape 
our  brothers,  but  we  did  establish  a  few 
precedents.  We  had  the  first  tennis  club 
and  we  were  coached  by  a  gay  young  pro- 
fessor who  is  now  the  husband  of  Mrs. 
Samuel  Clark;  we  made  a  voluntary  con- 
tribution of  $1.50  apiece  which  started 
the  College  library;  one  of  '83's  husbands, 
Mr.  Allen,  gave  Allen  Field.  We  have 
taught  519  years.  Our  emblem  is  the 
peacock,  chosen  for  its  color  and  immortal- 
ity alone.  I  do  not  find  it  necessary  to 
boast:  President  Seelye  knows  we  are  the 
finest  class,  President  Burton  found  us  so, 
and  President  Neilson  will  find  us  so.  Our 
loyalty  is  very  great  although  our  num- 
bers are  so  small  that  our  tangible  gift 
does  not  measure  it.  We  bring  $500 
which  we  ask  the  College  to  use  as  it  sees 
fit,  at  the  same  time  expressing  our  inter- 
est in  the  summer  school. 

Mrs.  Morrow  politely  invited  each  class 
to  sing  before  sending  a  representative  to 
the  platform,  and  '88  was  particularly  re- 
gretful that  it  had  no  song  because,  as 
Mrs.  St.  John  said,  "We  started  the  glee 
club."  She  told  us  with  becoming  mod- 
esty of  '88's  very  real  claim  to  fame  by 
reason  of  certain  distinguished  members: 
Lucy  Mather,  treasurer  of  the  Unit,  Dr. 
Sabine,  surgeon  in  Dr.  Blake's  Hospital 
in  France,  Dr.  Brown,  the  first  woman 
physician  on  the  California  Board  of 
Health,  to  mention  a  few.  She  told  of 
their  pride  in  their  military  sons.  She 
said  that  they  were  as  poor  as  they  were 
proud  because  not  only  did  '88  never  have 
any  money  but  it  never  married  any.  In 
college,  however,  they  contributed  to 
Pundita  Ramabai  and  her  work  for  the 
widows  of  India,  and  throughout  the  thirty 
years  since  their  graduation  they  have 
continued  their  pledges.  She  had  a  word 
of  advice  to  1918,  namely,  come  back 
every  year.  It  is  a  big  investment  in 
college  loyalty.  She  presented  '88's  gift 
of  $1020  to  the  unrestricted  alumnae 
fund  and  the  infirmary,  with  the  remark 
that  they  wished  it  were  one  hundred 
thousand  but  the  loyalty  of  '88  could  not 
be  greater  if  it  were. 

Ninety-three,  "almost  too  young  to 
boast"  though  it  be,  still  posed  as  an  ex- 
ceeding academic  and  learned  class  with 
four  members  on  the  Smith  faculty,  two 
of  whom  are  heads  of  departments,  and 
with    the    husband    of   another    member, 


Florence  Corliss  Lamont,  a  distinguished 
member  of  the  Board  of  Trustees.  Miss 
Lyman  also  mentioned  with  pride  the 
three  class  daughters  in  1918  and  an- 
nounced that  the  class  had  presented  the 
class  baby,  Margaret  Oldham,  with  a  life 
membership  in  the  Alumnae  Association. 
We  should  say  that  was  a  gift  worth  having 
and  some  of  the  rest  of  us— as  poor  and 
possibly  as  proud  as  '88 — wished  we  were 
the  '93  class  baby.  The  major  part  of  the 
class  gift  totalled  over  $5000,  divided  be- 
tween the  SCRU,  the  infirmary,  and 
graduate  study. 

When  '98  was  asked  for  a  song,  the  class 
rose  as  one  man  and  to  the  accompani- 
ment of  a  perfectly  indescribable  instru- 
ment carrolled  with  ease  and  assurance  a 
paean  of  praise  of  '98,  after  which  achieve- 
ment Louisa  Fast  came  to  the  platform. 
Miss  Fast  pointed  out  the  fact  that  '98 
was  really  the  war  class.  It  graduated 
during  the  Spanish  war  and  now  it  comes 
back  for  its  twentieth  reunion  during  the 
great  war.  Here  the  comparison  ends, 
however,  for  while  in  1898  the  fact  that  it 
was  the  Commencement  of  '98  was  in- 
finitely more  important  than  all  of  Dewey's 
exploits,  now  the  war  dominates  everything 
in  their  minds.  It  has  become  a  vital 
part  of  the  whole  college  family  and  chiefly 
because  of  the  SCRU.  The  SCRU,  as 
Miss  Fast  said,  "is  the  only  thing  that 
could  have  made  New  York  and  Boston 
lie  down  on  the  same  committee  like  the 
lion  and  the  lamb,"  and  to  the  SCRU  '98 
gave  $3500  of  its  reunion  gift.  It  also 
gave  $500  towards  the  needs  of  the  chemis- 
try building,  and  the  next  day — after 
class  supper,  we  hear — found  itself  with 
$1000  for  the  Alumnae  Fund. 

Mrs.  Morrow  decided,  very  properly, 
that  '98  had  really  been  too  modest,  and 
allowed  Miss  Fast  barely  time  to  leave 
the  platform  before  calling  forth  very  par- 
ticular applause  by  referring  to  her  as  the 
secretary-treasurer  of  that  Biblically- 
minded  committee,  adding  that  doubtless 
the  able  management  of  the  Unit's  fi- 
nances had  done  much  to  insure  the  afore- 
mentioned harmony.  She  also  spoke  of 
two  other  war- working  '98ers:  Vera  Scott 
Cushman,  chairman  of  the  war  council 
of  the  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  and  Elizabeth  McFad- 
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den,  head  of  the  Publicity  Department 
of  the  Red  Cross. 

Nineteen-three,  also,  was  eager  to  sing, 
and  donned  its  helmets  with  green  veils 
to  give  character  to  its  new  rendering  of 
its  old  tune — the  Wearing  of  the  Green. 
It  stated  distinctly  and,  it  hopes,  tunefully, 
that  while  1903  is  the  poorest  class  that 
Smith  has  ever  seen  (Eighty-eight  to  the 
contrary  notwithstanding)  and  may  be 
shy  on  dollars  it  is  very  strong  on  sense 
when  it  sees  a  place  like  Smith  so  much  in 
need  of  pence,  and  therefore  while  giving 
$500  to  the  SCRU  and  $500  to  outfit 
one  of  its  own  members  for  canteen  work 
it — and  here  its  enthusiasm  taxed  the 
arbitrary  limits  of  the  metre  to  the  point 
of  bursting — gives  $2000  to  Smith  for  Psy- 
chi-a-tric  Work.  And  in  case  anyone  had 
failed  to  understand  them,  Frances  Mc- 
Carroll  Edwards,  scorning  to  boast  of  any 
I903ers,  repeated  the  sentiments  of  the 
class  sans  the  tune  from  the  platform. 
She  added  that  whereas  the  class  had  con- 
templated calling  the  gift  of  $1300  which 
it  had  made  to  the  infirmary  last  year  its 
reunion  gift, — and  by  the  way  it  was  1903 
who  started  the  infirmary  fifteen  years 
ago, — it  had  raised  this  extra  $3000  in 
class  meeting  that  very  morning  because 
"we  felt  that  we  wanted  to  show  still 
further  our  loyalty  to  the  College  and  our 
interest  in  its  needs. " 

Mrs.  Morrow  again  thoughtfully  men- 
tioned one  or  two  individuals  in  the  class, 
notably  Alice  Leavens  who  has  been  with 
the  Unit  its  full  time.  She  told  us  that 
Alice  ran  after  her  as  she  was  leaving 
Beauvais  to  give  her  a  bunch  of  forget- 
me-nots.  "The  Unit  needs  no  forget-me- 
nots,"  said  Mrs.  Morrow. 

Nineteen-eight  being  something  of  a 
war  class  too  with  Marie  Wolfs  and  Eliza- 
beth Bliss  in  the  SCRU  and  Edna  Wither- 
bee  and  Betty  Seeber  in  the  Canteen 
Unit,  it  was  fitting  that  its  song  should  be 
to  the  tune  of  "Joan  of  Arc  they  are  calling 
you,"  with  1908  taking  her  place  in  the  title 
r61e.  May  Kissock  spoke  for  the  class,  giv- 
ing a  charming  greeting  to  President  Seelye 
and  President  Neilson  before  presenting 
its  enormous  gift,  as  Smith  figures  go,  of 
$! 2.375-  One  thousand  of  this  goes  to 
remodel  the  butler's  pantry  in  the  Law- 


rence House  (that  house  was  started  by 
1908  and  the  Hampshire  Bookshop,  too, 
was  started  by  a  I908er,  Mary  Byers 
Smith);  $1200  to  graduate  study,  and 
$10,175 — a  thousand  and  a  little  over  for 
every  year  since  graduation — to  the  SCRU. 
Something  over  $3000  of  this  has  been 
contributed  through  clubs. 

This  game  of  giving  is  one  of  the  nicest 
that  the  Smith  family  plays  at  its  annual 
party  and  one  in  which  everyone  partici- 
pates, for  even  when  it  is  not  "your  turn" 
you  are  at  liberty  to  applaud  the  plays  of 
the  others,  and  that  makes  the  spirit  of  the 
game  universal. 

Nineteen-thirteen,  far  from  being  crushed 
because  1918  had  broken  its  nose  by  grad- 
uating more  than  it  did,  was  so  proud 
of  its  honorary  member,  President  Seelye, 
that  nothing  else  mattered.  Dorothy 
Olcott  Gates  made  that  perfectly  plain 
both  to  President  Seelye  and  to  the  rest 
of  us  the  moment  she  reached  the  platform. 
That,  by  the  way,  was  not  until  after  the 
class  rose  with  its  service  flag  of  thirteen 
stars  and  gave  us  a  short  song  and  drill  by 
the  awkward  squad.  One  of  those  stars 
is  for  Dorothy  Brown  of  the  SCRU.  The 
real  inwardness  of  1913's  gift  is  still 
shrouded  in  mystery  but  we  know  that 
they  have  given  on  the  instalment  plan 
for  the  past  two  years  and  this  year  made 
a  $50  gift  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  "to  show 
that  they  have  started  in  the  way  they 
should  go." 

Dorothy  Dulles  Bourne  spoke  very 
effectively  for  19 15 — the  class  that  has 
100  per  cent  of  its  members  in  the  Alumnae 
Association.  She  told  us  that  while  1915 
was  having  a  very  small  reunion  it  was  a 
wonderfully  loyal  one;  they  brought  their 
gift  of  $300  to  the  Alumnae  Fund  with 
great  love  and  loyalty  to  the  College,  and 
their  gift  of  $300  to  the  SCRU  with  a 
great  sense  of  pride,  knowing  "that  the 
Unit  is  symbolizing  the  principle  of  service 
for  which  Smith  women  stand."  Numbers 
matter  very  little  when  such  a  spirit  is  at 
the  feast. 

The  youngest  alumnae — for  we  know 
that  1918  would  rather  be  the  seniors 
still — the  Class  of  19 17,  had  sat  silent,  ex- 
cept for  well-timed  applause,  all  this  time, 
but  it  was  now  their  turn.     They    sang 
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and  then  waited  to  be  asked  to  talk. 
Mrs.  Morrow  turned  to  them  and  made 
the  simple  dramatic  statement:  "Nineteen- 
seventeen  has  won  the  cup."  The  entire 
assembly  with  true  family  unselfishness 
congratulated  its  youngest  sisters  vocifer- 
ously and  then  calmed  down  to  hear  the  an- 
nouncements of  the  various  percentages. 
They  were: 

1917 35-8% 

1883 306% 

1898 28.4% 

1893 28.2% 

1888 26.2% 

1903 22.8% 

1913 10.7% 

1915 9-5% 

Frances  Montgomery  with  some  truth 
remarked  that  she  thought  it  was  unneces- 
sary to  boast  any  further.  She  pledged 
the  loyalty  of  19 17  to  the  College  and  to 
President  Neilson  delightfully.  Her  class 
has  included  her  greeting  in  its  report  on 
page  368,  and  therefore  we  shall  not  repeat. 
The  gift  was  divided  into  four  parts,  $367 
to  the  Alumnae  Fund,  $367  to  the  SCRU, 
the  $1222  pledged  at  its  first  annual  meet- 
ing last  June  to  the  dormitory  fund,  and 
$250  to  the  infirmary. 

The  assembly  was  by  no  means  ready 
to  adjourn  just  because  all  the  classes  had 
spoken;  there  were  three  presidents  on  the 
platform  from  whom  it  proposed  to  hear! 
Mrs.  Morrow  was  the  first  because,  as  she 
said,  there  had  been  no  time  for  her  report 
at  the  meeting  the  day  before.  She  apol- 
ogized first  of  all  for  running  away  to 
France.  As  for  us,  we  hated  to  have  her 
go  and  are  delighted  to  have  her  back,  but 
we  consider  that  she  was  working  for  us  all 
the  time  that  she  was  away,  and  therefore 
we  waived  the  apology.  Her  report  is  sub- 
stantially what  you  will  find  in  the  Unit 
material  and  sketch  of  the  Rally  and  even 
if  you  have  read  it  you  will  want  to  read 
it  again.     Then  she  said : 

I  have  never  before  been  a  sandwich  be- 
tween two  presidents  as  I  have  been  this 
afternoon.  I  am  constantly  reminded  of 
a  time  last  summer  when  I  was  told  semi- 
officially that  President  Neilson  was  con- 
sidering the  presidency  of  Smith.  We 
talked  about  it,  a  little  group  of  us,  and  I 
remember  so  well  my  words:  "He  will 
never  come;  it  would  be  too  good  to  be 
true."  It  isn't.  President  Neilson  will 
you  speak  to  us? 


It  is  a  taxing  thing  to  be  a  college  presi- 
dent at  commencement  time.  We  marvel 
at  the  ability  of  the  man  who  can  speak 
to  a  different  audience  a  dozen  times  a  day 
and  still  say  valuable  and  interesting 
things.  That  is  what  President  Neilson 
did.  This  we  state  unreservedly  in  spite 
of  his  despairing  opening  words: 

One  thing  that  I  have  been  impressed 
with  this  year  is  the  necessity  of  speaking  so 
often  to  so  many  different  kinds  of  people. 
This  is  the  most  heterogeneous  and  em- 
barrassing audience  of  all — composed  of 
President  Seelye,  who  never  was  called 
an  embarrassment  in  his  life  before,  and 
of  those  members  of  the  faculty,  who  em- 
barrass me  every  morning  in  chapel,  and 
those  alumnae  back  of  my  own  year  in 
college  and  whom  I  must  revere,  down 
through  the  younger  alumnae  to  those 
who  are  in  a  sense  my  own,  or  at  least  a 
quarter  my  own. 

He  reviewed  the  year  in  general:  the 
College  is  graduating  the  largest  number 
of  A.  B.'s  on  record  after  having  reduced 
in  no  way  the  standard  of  scholarship 
which  the  young  women  are  supposed  to 
reach.  The  energy  and  time  which  the 
students  have  devoted  to  war  work  have 
come  out  of  their  playtime  entirely,  and 
the  College  has  a  right  to  be  proud  of  the 
record  of  war  work  and  war  sacrifices. 
He  told  us  of  the  inception  of  the  summer 
school,  of  the  willingness  of  certain  mem- 
bers of  the  faculty  to  help,  of  the  great  serv- 
ice rendered  by  Dean  Comstock  in  that 
connection,  of  the  remark  of  a  distin- 
guished man  who  is  to  lecture  here  this  sum- 
mer to  the  effect  that  while  he,  personally, 
could  look  after  fifteen  patients  at  any 
one  time,  with  the  kind  of  aides  that 
Smith  hopes  to  train  he  could  look  after 
three  hundred.  He  then  announced  that 
a  letter  had  just  come  from  Martha  Wil- 
son offering  some  scholarships  for  the 
school.  Certain  other  gifts  hitherto  un- 
mentioned  were  announced:  a  gift  of 
$2000  from  1906  for  the  SCRU;  a  promise 
of  $1500  from  1901;  a  gift  of  $4000  from 
Mrs.  Dellenbaugh  in  Liberty  Bonds  and 
one  of  $300  in  Liberty  Bonds  from  the 
Chicago  Club,  both  for  the  addition  to 
Chemistry  Hall.  These  gifts  as  well  as 
the  gifts  already  announced  the  President 
noted  with  gratitude,  and  then  he  told  us 
of  further  ways  in  which  we  can  show 
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our  belief  in  the  aims  of  the  College.  The 
summer  school  will  still  welcome  funds; 
the  chemical  laboratory  will  cost  $30,000, 
the  furnishings  of  the  infirmary  offer 
attractive  opportunities  for  gifts  ranging 
from  the  price  of  a  chair  to  the  outfitting 
of  a  bedroom  ($125)  or  reception  room; 
$3000  will  equip  the  Burton  Hall  labora- 
tories. It  is  a  satisfaction  to  be  able  to 
announce  that,  before  the  alumnae  left, 
the  Board  of  Directors  voted  to  transfer 
$3000  from  the  Alumnae  Fund  with  which 
to  equip  those  laboratories  and  to  recom- 
mend to  the  Finance  Committee  that  it 
devote  itself  to  raising  money  for  the 
chemical  laboratories  now  that  the  Associa- 
tion had  postponed  work  on  the  Graduate 
Study  Fund.  This  is  real  war  work,  for, 
as  the  President  said,  "These  three  pieces 
of  laboratory  equipment  are  all  that  are  so 
far  needed  to  enable  us  to  take  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  fit  our  students  for 
national  service."  The  plan  for  the  new 
administrative  board  which  will  include 
four  class  deans  besides  Miss  Comstock — 
one  to  accompany  each  class  through  col- 
lege as  "guide,  philosopher,  and  friend" 
— was  touched  upon. 

These  are  not  really  new  things, — said 
the  President, — their  modesty  shows  how 
successfully  I  have  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  interfere  while  I  have  been  trying 
to  learn.  I  have  hinted  all  the  week  that 
I  should  appreciate  a  compliment  on  my 
self-restraint.  I  confess  that  I  am  too 
close  to  this  first  year  to  see  anything 
very  clearly  in  perspective.  In  case 
anyone  is  here  who  was  not  in  chapel  I 
should  like  to  say  again  that  I  have  been 
grateful  for  the  tolerance  with  which  the 
alumnae  have  borne  me.  I  had  been 
led  to  expect  a  kindly  welcome  from  them, 
but  I  had  not  expected  such  a  large  body 
of  people  as  the  constituency  of  Smith 
College  to  be  all  of  one  mind  and  one  tem- 
per, and  I  did  not  know  what  to  expect 
from  the  minority.  I  have  not  discovered 
the  minority. 

It  certainly  was  not  in  John  M.  Greene, 
President  Neilson. 

Mrs.  Morrow  of  course  hastened  to 
compliment  President  Neilson  on  his  self- 
restraint.  Then  she  said,  "The  crowning 
happiness  of  the  Assembly  is  always  a 
word  from  President  Seelye.  President 
Seelye  will  speak  to  us." 


President  Seelye  said : 

It  seems  like  an  anticlimax  after  what 
you  have  seen  and  heard  for  me  to  add  to 
this  occasion  another  speech, — and  yet  I 
should  perhaps  appear  ungracious  and 
indifferent  to  the  many  tokens  of  affec- 
tion and  respect  which  I  have  received 
did  I  not  gratefully  acknowledge  them, 
and  express  to  you  again  the  deep  interest 
I  have  in  everything  that  concerns  Smith 
College.  It  is  true,  as  has  been  stated, 
that  I  have  the  distinction  of  being  an 
honorary  member  of  only  one  class  by 
virtue  of  the  honorary  degree  conferred 
upon  me  five  years  ago.  I  am  proud  of 
that  class;  but  I  am  proud,  also,  of  all  the 
classes,  and  I  belong  to  all.  When  I 
entered  the  service  of  Smith  College  in 
1873  I  entered  into  it  heart  and  soul.  It 
embodies  more  than  any  other  institution, 
my  spirit,  and  I  shall  be  a  part  of  it  for- 
ever,— it  represents  my  institutional  im- 
mortality, and  I  never  felt  prouder  of  my 
relationship  to  it  than  I  do  to-day. 

Last  year,  President  Neilson,  it  was 
like  a  funereal  occasion.  We  were  mourn- 
ing the  loss  of  a  president.  We  did  not 
know  how  the  vacant  place  could  be  filled, 
nor  where  his  successor  could  be  found. 
We  come  here  to-day,  sir,  not  for  condo- 
lences but  for  congratulations.  The  Col- 
lege has  again  a  head,  and  a  head  whom 
we  have  already  learned  to  admire  and 
respect.  I  have  known  President  Neil- 
son only  a  year,  but  in  that  time  I  have 
learned  enough  to  be  confident  he  will 
"hold  fast  that  which  is  good  "  and  that  he 
has  both  the  ability  and  the  disposition 
to  make  the  good  better.  I  have  no  fear 
lest  he  may  lower  the  intellectual  stand- 
ard of  Smith  College;  nor  do  I  fear  lest 
under  his  administration  the  gentlewoman 
may  be  lost  in  the  scholar.  I  am  assured 
that  while  he  aims  at  the  highest  scholar- 
ship he  will  also  aim  to  secure  here  the 
highest  womanly  dignity  and  grace,  and 
will  sedulously  seek  to  maintain  the 
character  of  a  woman's  college  in  which 
the  best  characteristics  of  an  intelligent, 
noble  womanhood  may  be  developed. 

In  its  early  years  the  reputation  of 
Smith  College  was  provincial — to-day  it 
is  international.  Its  graduates  are  in 
many  lands.  They  are  doing  splendid 
work  in  their  homes,  and  in  many  voca- 
tions, and  this  year  they  have  added  a 
luster  to  the  name  of  Smith  College  that 
will  never  disappear.  The  Smith  Unit 
has  made  the  College  known  to  millions 
who  never  heard  of  it  before.  We  are 
proud  of  our  alumnae  in  France;  we 
glory  in  their  work;  but  they  are  only 
conspicuous  examples  of  the  character- 
istics hundreds  of  Smith  College  gradu- 
ates are  exhibiting  elsewhere.  Many  of 
you,  I  doubt  not,  would  have  done  the 
same  thing  if  you   had   been  given   the 
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opportunity,  and  there  can  be  no  more 
convincing  illustration  to  my  mind  of  the 
value  of  a  liberal  education  for  women 
than  in  the  heroic  example  of  the  Smith 
graduates  on  the  battlefields  of  France.  It 
is  such  an  education  that  fits  a  woman  to 
adapt  herself  to  the  various  circumstances 
of  life  in  which  she  may  be  placed.  Those 
women  have  been  more  heroic,  more  ca« 
pable  and  tender  in  their  ministrations  to 
the  wounded  and  to  the  poor  refugees  who 
have  lost  their  all,  because  of  the  mental 
training  they  here  received; — and  may  I 
be  permitted  to  say  that  I  hope  their 
distinguished  services  to  our  country  will 
also  serve  to  enforce  and  perpetuate  the 
ideal  of  the  liberal  education  for  which 
Smith  College  stands. 

You  have  come  again  to  renew  your 
loyalty  to  the  College,  and  I  know  of  no 
body  of  graduates  more  loyal  to  their 
Alma  Mater  than  the  graduates  of  Smith. 
I  am  impressed  with  this  fact  every  time  I 
see  you  here.  But  this  year  is  different  from 
other  years.  Your  loyalty  to  Smith  has 
been  subordinated  to  patriotic  loyalty.  The 
dominant  note  in  the  voices  I  hear  to-day 
is  the  desire  to  aid  your  country  in  its  de- 
fence of  human  rights  and  human  liberty, 
and  your  patriotic  devotion  is  one  of  the 
greatest  glories  of  Smith. 

They  tell  me  that  now  on  the  battle- 
fields the  soldiers  are  often  giving  new 
significance  to  the  common  words  and 
phrases  which  they  use  as  watchwords 
and  rallying  cries.  One  of  these  phrases 
is,  "Carry  on!"  The  officers  shout  it  to 
their  troops  when  they  wish  to  encourage 
them  in  battle;  the  soldiers  shout  it  to 
each  other  as  they  leap  over  the  trenches; 
and  those  who  are  exhausted  and  wounded 
as  they  fall  from  the  ranks  repeat  the  same 
words  to  their  comrades:  "Carry  on, 
carry  on!"  I  know  no  more  appropriate 
words  to  give  you  to-day  as  graduates  of 
Smith  College  and  as  members  of  this 
great  republic  with  which  you  can  ex- 
press most  fully  the  spirit  of  the  nation 
and  the  spirit  of  the  College  than  these 
same  words,"  Carry  on,  carry  on !" 

We  left  John  M.  Greene  and  scattered 
to  our  class  suppers  and  to  the  last  pleas- 
ures of  this  last  day  with  that  message  in 
our  hearts.  It  was  the  kernel  of  our  Com- 
mencement sermon:  the  word  that  brought 
us  to  our  feet  and  sent  us  to  our  homes 
better  alumnae  of  Smith  College,  better 
citizens  of  the  world,  than  when  we  came, 
because  of  this  new  vision  of  our  respon- 
sibilities and  the  triumphant  faith  of 
President  Seelye  in  the  daughters  of  his 
"institutional  immortality."      E.  N.  H. 


REUNION    OF    THE    CLASS  OF   '83 

Eighty-three's  reunion  was  a  happy  one. 
Sixteen  graduates  came  and  six  specials, 
well  named  so,  for  they  are  special  in  our 
regard,  in  their  own  varied  and  interest- 
ing kinds  of  work,  in  the  luster  they  add 
to  the  class. 

Many  dreaded  the  reunion.  For  some, 
it  was  the  first  meeting  in  thirty-five  years. 
Yet  we  found  such  dread  groundless.  As 
one  scholarly  member  remarked,  "Is  it 
not  interesting  to  see  how  homogeneous 
this  heterogeneous  company  is?" 

Then  the  campus,  strangely  crowded, 
was  never  more  beautiful,  with  stretches 
of  lawn,  shrubs,  and  gardens  giving  bits 
of  color,  glimpses  of  familiar  blue  moun- 
tains between  the  elm  trees. 

The  hospitality  of  the  Chapin  House 
was  most  cordial,  from  notes  of  greeting 
received  at  home  to  the  last  "Good  morn- 
ing" there  at  college. 

We  had  a  class  meeting  about  the  dis- 
position of  our  small  reunion  gift  and 
about  the  seat  which  is  to  take  the  place 
of  our  forlorn  elm,  to  be  cut  down  this 
summer.  The  gift  was  left  to  President 
Neilson's  judgment  with  mention  of  our 
interest  in  the  psychiatric  summer  school. 
The  seat  was  left  to  the  committee.  At 
that  meeting  we  had  Rose  Robin's  daugh- 
ter, Ambia  Harris,  the  grateful  recipient 
of  our  scholarship,  and  Peggy  Hitchcock. 
With  joyful  pride  we  heard  Sarah  Whitman 
play  charmingly  at  the  "closing  concert," 
talked  with  Keren's  daughter  after  Carmen 
Saeculare,  saw  Beth  Clarke,  and  had 
glimpses  of  Harriet  and  Peggy  Hitchcock 
who  sang  for  us  at  our  supper.  Before 
supper,  our  photograph  was  taken,  in  an 
ivy-covered  corner  of  the  Edwards  Church. 
Nellie  Wood  had  made  all  arrangements 
for  the  supper  and  added  a  touch  of  beauty 
in  the  large  centerpiece  of  forget-me-nots. 
Our  class  daughters  sent  us  lovely  red 
roses,  which  we  wore.  The  room,  the  old 
prayer-meeting  room,  spoke  of  Professor 
Tyler  and  of  "seeing  through  a  glass  dark- 
ly." Across  our  hollow  square  table, 
Bobbie  as  toastmistress  kept  things  lively. 
There  were  speeches  grave  and  gay,  fre- 
quent songs,  and  many  messages  from 
absent  members.     How  we  did  miss  you 
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and  wish  that  you  had  done  the  impossible! 
You  would  never  forgive  yourselves  for 
not  coming  had  you  been  there!  At 
Alumnae  Assembly  the  silver  cup  went  to 
1917  on  so  small  a  per  cent  attendance 
that  had  two  more  of  '83  been  there  and  a 
third  registered  earlier  we  should  have 
outclassed  them.  At  that  same  meeting, 
Myra  Hall  spoke  charmingly  for  us.  Be- 
sides the  letters,  we  heard  about  different 
absentees:  of  Sally  Bush's  hearty  hospital- 
ity to  Henrietta's  party,  beginning  with 
three  welcoming  telegrams  reaching  them 
at  different  points  on  the  train;  of 
Charlotte  Willard  in  Marsovan,  one  of 
three  workers  left  in  that  desolate  region; 
of  Clara  Converse  going  on  bravely  with 
her  work  after  the  death  of  six  fellow 
workers;  of  Florence  Snow's  four  fine  sons, 
three  in  service,  and  so  forth.  Our  guests 
were  Doctor  Huckel,  Professor  Stoddard, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dyke  Sleeper.  You  are  to 
be  tantalized,  '83,  not  told  everything, 
for  you  did  miss  a  great  deal. 

Most  of  all  you  missed  a  bigger  thing 
than  our  charming  personal  reunion,  a 
spirit  through  the  whole  Commencement, 
very  marked,  also  very  hard  to  define. 
You  would  all  have  enjoyed  it  and  been 
uplifted  by  it  as  we  were.  It  was  the 
atmosphere  of  the  heights.  Everything 
we  heard  was  characterized  by  charity, 
tolerance,  sympathy,  love  of  big  things, 
ability  to  accomplish  them,  and  even  com- 
forting assurance  of  the  usefulness  of  less 
large  and  patent  gifts. 

You  may  read  President  Eliot's  defini- 
tion of  the  truly  educated  woman,  Bliss 
Perry's  fine  address,  President  Neilson's 
unusually  happy  expression  of  unusually 
high  and  sagacious  thought,  and  you  will 
get  much  of  their  inspiration.  You  will 
think  you  have  received  President  Seelye's 
message,  but  you  will  have  done  it  only 
in  part.  You  did  not  see  nor  hear.  As 
he  stood  there,  so  dignified  and  stately, 
his  glance  as  piercing  as  of  old,  his  resonant, 
strong  voice — the  loved  voice  of  our 
student  days — and  said  of  the  college, 
"It  is  my  institutional  immortality,"  we 
felt  it  one  of  the  big  moments  of  those 
days,  all  close  packed  with  joy,  with 
stimulating  enthusiasm,  and  with  high 
thinking.  L.  W.  H. 


OUR    THIRTIETH 

Fourteen  Eighty-eighters  came  to  our 
thirtieth  reunion.  Those  who  gave  it  up 
on  account  of  the  war  showed  by  their 
letters  and  telegrams  that  they  were  with 
us  in  spirit. 

It  has  been  a  strange,  memorable,  beau- 
tiful Commencement — its  outstanding  fea- 
ture the  inauguration  of  President  Neilson. 
To  the  alumnae  the  thrill  which  President 
Seelye's  voice  always  gives  us  had  an 
especial  quality  as  he  proclaimed  his 
assurance  of  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
righteousness.  In  our  own  reunion  there 
was  the  ever-present  thought  of  the  eight- 
een sons,  who  already,  "on  land,  on  sea,  or 
in  the  air  are  in  the  service  of  the  nation." 

Some  of  us  arrived  on  Wednesday  in 
time  to  hear  the  Carmen  Saeculare  of 
Horace  beautifully  sung  in  Latin  by  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  192 1.  It  seemed  not  only 
a  stately  prelude  to  all  that  followed  but 
in  a  way  to  link  the  great  present  with  the 
great  past,  for  the  beautiful  archaic  music 
and  slow  dances  of  the  chorus  of  Roman 
youths  and  maidens,  the  offerings  and 
prayers  to  Apollo  and  Diana  made  by 
Augustus  and  Agrippa  were  all  in  behalf 
of  the  Roman  State,  that  it  might  be 
ever-glorious  and  endure. 

Thursday  was  the  day  of  the  Inaug- 
uration, but  as  it  is  doubtless  described 
elsewhere,  we  will  only  say  that  Pres- 
ident Neilson's  address  was  a  closely  rea- 
soned presentation  of  his  theory  of  what 
the  College  should  do  for  the  student, 
expressed  with  all  his  remarkable  pre- 
cision of  thought  and  felicity  of  phrase. 
It  showed  him  not  only  as  the  scholar 
that  we  already  knew  him  to  be  but  as 
a  practical  educator  and  a  man  of  vision. 

Thursday  afternoon  was  given  to  a 
war  service  meeting,  a  concert,  and  the 
Alumnae  Association  business  meeting, 
where  Helen  Greene,  whom  we  first  knew 
in  the  "class  of  the  little  sisters,"  was 
announced  as  our  new  trustee. 

That  night  our  own  special  reunion 
really  began  with  a  cosy  supper  in  an 
alcove  of  the  Haven  House.  It  was  a 
crowded  day!  We  could  hardly  squeeze 
in  our  class  meeting,  at  which  of  course 
Martha  St.  John  presided.  We  voted  to 
give  our  #1,020  to  the  Infirmary  and  the 
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Alumnae  Fund,  exclusive  of  our  gift  to  the 
Unit,  elected  Mary  Holbrook  for  president 
and  Mary  Wilcox  for  secretary,  to  be  fol- 
lowed later  by  Helen  Stone,  and,  voting 
thanks  to  our  retiring  officers,  Martha  St. 
John  and  Jennie  Hosford,  flew  back  to 
our  festivities — for  the  college  "sing,"  a 
rally  for  the  Unit,  and  the  president's 
reception  were  all  in  progress. 

Friday  was  Commencement;  the  alum- 
nae and  guests  filled  the  galleries,  the 
seniors,  in  their  caps  and  gowns,  the 
body  of  the  hall.  President  Seelye  offered 
the  opening  prayer  and  pronounced  the 
benediction.  The  orator  was  Bliss  Perry, 
whose  witty  and  brilliant  paper  gave 
much  food  for  thought.  That  stream  of 
three  hundred  and  ninety-nine  seniors, 
going  up,  two  by  two,  to  receive  diplomas 
from  President  Neilson,  was  an  impressive 
sight,  and  the  uniformity  of  dress  added 
to  the  dignity  of  the  effect. 

The  class  gifts  were  announced  at  the 
Alumnae  Assembly  in  the  afternoon 
(Martha  St.  John  representing  Eighty- 
eight),  and  among  the  excellent  speakers 
we  heard  President  Neilson,  who  won  all 
hearts,  and  President  Seelye  who  has  them 
always. 

Lucy  Weiser,  her  husband,  and  charm- 
ing daughter  made  our  class  supper  at 
their  home  in  Holyoke  very  delightful.  We 
saw  Richard  Weiser's  croix  de  guerre  and 
citation,  and  the  mothers  present  showed 
us  photographs  of  their  sons  in  the  service 
and  read  some  of  their  brave,  bright 
letters.  Three  other  Eighty-eighters 
swelled  our  members  to  seventeen.  At 
last,  reluctantly,  but  true  to  habit,  we 
started  home  before  ten  o'clock! 

M.  McG.  D. 

THE  TWENTY-FIFTH  REUNION 

Hearty  and  cordial  greetings  to  those 
who  were  not  with  us  during  the  busy  and 
inspiring  two  days  which  have  already 
become  but  a  blessed  memory  of  our  twenty- 
fifth  reunion.  Our  twenty-fifth  reunion! 
For  five  years  we  have  thought  about  it 
and  planned  that  we  would  put  '93  on  the 
map.  We  would  have  a  really  good  class 
song,  we  would  ride  our  hobby  hard,  and 
we  would  in  every  possible  way  revive  the 


spirit  and  youth  of  years  gone  by.  But 
of  course  that  could  not  be. 

So  much  was  crowded  into  the  two  days 
that  we  did  not  have  time  to  visit  old 
familiar  haunts,  and  though  the  frivolity 
and  spontaneity  of  other  reunions  were 
lacking,  the  spirit  of  service  constantly 
displayed  sounded  a  finer  note  and  made 
each  one  of  us  feel  that  it  was  good  to  be 
there:  that  we  would  go  away  the  better 
for  the  contact  and  communion  together. 
We  were  also  happy  in  having  President 
Neilson's  inauguration  coincide  with  our 
twenty-fifth. 

We  sandwiched  our  class  meeting  in 
before  the  president's  reception,  and  the 
report  of  it  will  reach  us  through  our 
secretary.  The  president's  reception  gave 
us  an  opportunity  to  greet  him  and  his 
charming  wife  and  to  have  a  cherished 
word  or  two  with  the  teachers  whom  we 
love  and  admire  more  as  the  years  pass. 

Friday  morning  was  Commencement. 
The  caps  and  gowns  were  to  us  an  innova- 
tion, and  I  confess  that  the  individuality 
of  the  girls  seemed  lost  though  the  dignity 
of  the  procession  was  most  marked.  As 
you  know,  we  were  the  mothers  of  three 
beloved  graduates,  our  class  baby,  Mar- 
garet Oldham,  Alison  McEldowney,  and 
Emily  Bush,  so  that  we  had  a  very  keen 
interest  in  19 18. 

I  had  a  moment  of  regret  when  at  the 
Alumnae  Assembly  '93  was  called  upon 
to  sing  a  song,  if  peradventure  she  had  one. 
Silence  ensued,  but  this  shortcoming  was 
immediately  forgotten  when  Virginia 
Lyman  in  her  modest  way,  boasting  not 
of  our  claims  to  fame,  presented  our  gift 
of  over  $5,000  and  announced  that  we  had 
given  to  our  class  baby  a  life  membership 
in  the  Alumnae  Association.  President 
Seelye  never  addressed  an  audience  of 
Smith  women  with  more  vigor  than  at 
this  meeting.  His  erect  figure,  full,  reso- 
nant voice  and  earnest  spirit  awakened 
anew  our  enthusiasm,  and  we  thrilled  as  he 
evidenced  the  deep  affection  in  which  he 
holds  the  College  and  his  belief  that  the 
traditions  which  are  so  dear  to  him  are 
safe  in  the  keeping  of  President  Neilson. 

Just  before  class  supper  we  went  to  the 
gymnasium  to  pay  our  respects  to  1918. 
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Four  hundred  and  one  girls  were  seated 
there.  They  received  us  most  courteously, 
calling  for  our  song,  "We  admit  that  we 
are  forty."  There  was  no  time  for  that, 
however,  and  we  hastened  to  the  Episcopal 
church  where  forty  of  us  sat  down  to  our 
own  supper.  Grace  Stevens  Wright's 
daughter,  who  is  now  in  college,  was  an 
honored  guest,  and  later  the  three  1918 
daughters  unselfishly  left  their  own  class 
and  ran  in  to  see  us.  While  they  were 
there  we  presented  to  them  gifts  which  we 
hope  will  help  to  make  them  remember  us: 
to  Margaret  Oldham  the  life  membership 
and  to  each  of  the  other  two  a  platinum  pin. 

Helen  Putnam  Blake  as  toastmistress 
introduced  the  speakers  and  herself  spoke 
to  us  of  the  Hostess  House  at  Camp  Devens 
where  she  presided  for  four  months.  The 
spirit  of  '93  then  appeared  in  long  skirts, 
shawls,  and  impossible  crinolines  and 
ruches.  Nothing  girlish  about  us  when 
we  were  in  our  teens!  Stella  Bradford  told 
us  of  her  work  in  "supplying  chests  and 
back  bones  to  people  who  want  to  keep 
well,"  and  Marion  Lamson  Goodcell  de- 
scribed vividly  her  walnut  ranch  in  San 
Bernardino.  Ellen  Cook  spoke  of  the  fine 
spirit  of  earnestness  among  the  students 
during  this  war  year. 

We  regret  that  there  was  not  time  to 
hear  from  Anne  McConway  McEldowney, 
who  is  county  chairman  of  the  Education 
Department  of  the  Woman's  Committee 
C.  N.  D.,  Elizabeth  Newton  Cushing,  who 
is  a  successful  interior  decorator  in  New 
York  City,  F.  Grace  Smith,  who  has  been 
doing  war  work  along  the  line  of  botanical 
investigation  for  the  Department  of  Agri- 
culture, and  many  others. 

Two  unique  degrees  were  conferred  by 
our  president,  Susan  Knox, — B.  E. 
(Bachelor  of  Engineering)  upon  Marion 
Goodcell  for  engineering  so  successfully 
her  trip  and  expenses  from  the  far  West, 
and  M.  H.  T.  F.  E.  T.  P.  (Mater  Honorabilis 
Tres  Filiorum  et  Tres  Puellarum)  upon 
Jennie  Howe  Shoemaker. 

Letters  and  greetings  were  read  from 
many  members  of  the  class  but  there  were 
some  from  whom  we  heard  not  a  word. 
Won't  you  solemnly  vow  now  to  come 
back  in  1923?  If  this  is  not  humanly 
possible  won't  you  at  least  let  us  hear 


where  you  are  and  what  you  are  doing? 
Ninety-three  is  interested  in  every  member 
of  the  class,  and  our  untiring  secretary 
endeavors  to  reach  us  all.  Can't  we 
lighten  her  burden  by  replying  promptly 
and,  even  at  the  cost  of  being  considered  a 
bit  egotistical,   tell   her  about  ourselves? 

Our  class  officers  have  served  us  so  ad- 
mirably that  we  did  not  dare  to  risk  a 
change  so  you   may  feel  secure  in  their 
guidance  for  another  five  years.    G.  L.  B. 
1898 

Again  has  '98  as  a  class  fallen  on  troub- 
lous times.  Entering  college  just  after 
the  panic  of  '93,  we  were  an  unusually 
small  class.  We  graduated  during  the 
Spanish-American  war,  and  our  twentieth 
reunion  has  come  in  the  midst  of  the  Great 
War.  For  this  last  reason  it  was  a  small 
reunion.  Many  of  us  are  engaged  in  really 
important  work  for  the  Government: 
Bess  MacFadden  in  the  Red  Cross  Bureau 
of  Publications  in  Washington;  Jane 
Murphy  in  the  ship-building  town  of 
Bath;  Clarissa  Brown  weighing  babies  in 
New  Haven  and  so  forth.  Many  more 
felt  that  the  money  which  must  be  spent 
in  increased  railroad  fares  if  we  came 
back  could  be  better  given  to  patriotic 
work,  and  still  more  of  us  were  kept  at 
home  with  domestic  duties.  But  those 
of  us  who  did  come  back  tried  to  make  up 
in  enthusiasm  and  "cubic  inches"  for 
larger  numbers.  We  did  not  win  the 
silver  cup  for  the  biggest  percentage  of 
"reuners"  back,  but,  as  Grace  Blanchard 
wrote,  '98's  loyalty  is  given  to  the  country 
this  year. 

We  studied  the  printed  program,  19  x  22 
inches,  of  this  simplified  Commencement, 
and  by  taking  little  time  for  sleep  or  food 
or  looking  at  the  beauties  of  the  Connec- 
ticut Valley  we  managed  to  take  it  nearly 
all  in.  Of  course  everything  overlapped 
and  we  left  early  or  arrived  late  at  every 
function,  but  what  would  you — one  can 
not  achieve  simplicity  at  such  a  time 
without  some  complication. 

The  Inauguration  of  President  Neil- 
son  was  a  most  worthy  occasion,  and 
Smith  College  with  its  usual  good  judg- 
ment and  good  fortune  has  as  a  president 
a  man  who  will  carry  on  her  distinctive 
traditions  and  add  scholarly  luster  to  her 
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name.  At  Commencement  practically 
all  of  us  heard  Bliss  Perry.  His  address, 
in  praise  of  folly,  was  a  happy  choice  of 
subject,  and  we  felt  that  he  had  us  in 
mind,  and  that  his  message,  "laugh, 
work,  and  give  thanks"  was  one  we  might 
chose  for  a  motto.  At  our  class  supper  at 
Boyden's  with  Maud  Jackson  Hulst  as 
toastmistress  we  had  the  best  time  we 
have  ever  had,  although  underneath  there 
was  a  feeling  of  the  great  seriousness  of 
life  to-day  and  a  keen  appreciation  of 
what  many  who  are  dearest  to  us  are  do- 
ing for  the  country.  Nearly  all  of  us 
have  near  relatives  in  the  service;  Cath- 
erine Farwell  Hyde's  husband,  a  chaplain 
of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  is  even  now  on  his 
way  to  France;  but  our  greatest  interest 
as  a  war  class  was  in  the  SCRU.  We 
never  tired  of  hearing  of  that.  Our  guest  of 
honor  was  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896, 
who  has  recently  seen  the  Unit  "with 
her  own  eyes."  Vera  Scott,  who  landed 
only  Saturday,  came  up  from  New  York, 
reaching  Hamp  at  8  p.  m.  Friday  and  leav- 
ing at  6:30  a.m.  Saturday,  to  tell  us  of  her 
experiences  overseas.  What  more  class 
loyalty  could  you  have!  Lovelier  than 
ever  in  the  grey  and  blue  uniform  of  the 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  she  told  us  a  thrilling  story 
of  the  work  being  done  for  the  women  in 
the  munitions  factories  of  France.  Louisa 
Fast  as  secretary-treasurer  of  the  Unit 
in  this  country  also  inspired  us  to  greater 
service,  for  although  she  said  '98  had  been 
accused  of  being  "fat  and  foolish"  she 
knew  after  hearing  Bliss  Perry  eulogize 
folly  that  our  fun  had  an  important  part 
in  the  world. 

The  morning  of  our  departure  was 
beautiful,  and  the  breakfast  at  Ruth 
Wood's  was  the  last  delight.  The  Pen- 
obscot salmon  sent  by  Linnie  Wing's 
father  was  delicious,  the  strawberries 
from  Ruth's  own  garden  wonderful,  and 
the  presence  of  President  Seelye  and 
President  Neilson  an  honor  we  thoroughly 
appreciated.  It  was  here  that  President 
Seelye  realized  once  more  the  invinci- 
bility of  his  children  and  that  President 
Neilson  displayed  his  love  of  music  and 
thereby  won  our  hearts.  After  twenty- 
four  years  of  effort  and  perseverance  we 
have  proved  that  we  can  carry  a  tune — a 


whole  boxful.  It  took  Georgia  Coyle 
to  do  it,  in  a  miniature  hand  organ.  To 
its  accompaniment  we  sang  whenever  we 
got  a  chance  amidst  thunders  of  applause. 
We  feel  that  after  this  exhibit  of  what 
brains  can  do,  no  '98er  need  ever  run  up 
against  the  impossible.  There  is  no 
such  thing.  And  so  we  close  to  that 
tune  from  Pinafore,  ground  out  so  soul- 
fully  and  so  often  by  Georgia: 

O,  our  twentieth  reunion — to  you 
We  brought  a  greeting  hearty 

It's  evidently  true 

You  were  a  pleasant  party. 

W.  K.  T. 
1903 

It  seems  to  be  totally  impossible  to 
write  up  1903's  reunion,  beginning,  "The 
girls  began  to  arrive  in  time  for  the 
Carmen  Saeculare,  Wednesday  evening," 
and  going  on  in  nice,  logical,  and  chrono- 
logical order.  Two  things  relative  to 
our  particular  part  at  Commencement 
project  themselves  into  the  foreground — 
our  extraordinary  class  meeting  and  our 
class  supper. 

We  liked  the  concentrated  Commence- 
ment. It  seems  a  definite  fact  that 
everyone  who  attended  it  received  far 
more  honest-to-goodness  uplift  than  ever 
before,  and  there  was  a  certain  spirit  at 
that  1903  class  meeting  which  those  who 
were  there  are  not  going  to  forget — a 
spirit  of  patriotism,  of  self-sacrifice,  and 
of  loyalty  to  our  class  and  to  our  college. 
To  begin  with,  we  recalled  the  fact  that 
we  gave  our  reunion  gift  last  year  for  the 
Infirmary  Fund.  We  all  realized,  how- 
ever, that  in  these  times  of  extraordinary 
need,  our  class  must  and  would  give 
more.  But  1903  has  a  sad  reputation 
for — poverty,  let  us  say.  So  we  began 
in  a  gingerly  manner,  wondering  if  it 
would  be  a  good  idea  to  give  the  money 
in  the  treasury  to  Bess  Russell,  who  is 
splendidly  equipped  to  bring  credit  to 
the  class,  by  doing  canteen  work  overseas, 
but  lacked  $500  of  her  requisite  funds. 
Then  came  the  subject  of  the  Unit. 
Every  Smith  girl  is  deeply  proud  of  the 
Unit  and  none  more  justly  so  than  1903, 
when  Alice  Leavens  has  brought  honor 
to  our  name  by  her  fine  record  in  it.  But 
(Note:    the  editor-in-chief  of  the  Quar- 
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TERLY  is  hereby  forbidden  to  delete  one 
word  of  the  ensuing,  under  the  severest 
penalty)  we  were  lucky  in  that  one  of  our 
classmates  has  been  in  close  touch  with 
the  College  and  could  lead  us  to  under- 
stand that  in  this  particular  instance  the 
deeper  thought  must  be  for  Smith.  We 
must  give  to  help  the  College  to  fit  women 
to  be  splendidly  useful,  just  as  primarily 
it  so  fitted  the  Unit.  So  when  Frances 
McCarroll  Edwards,  with  astounding 
confidence  in  the  class,  said  we  ought  to 
give  to  all  three  of  these  needs;  and 
Edith  gave  us  a  start  as  well  as  her  good 
advice  [The  editor-in-chief  here  states 
that  she  did  nothing  at  all,  but  as  long 
as  this  is  the  first  time  that  anybody 
ever  called  her  advice  "good,"  she  is 
going  to  leave  the  "kind  words"  in.]  well, 
putting  on  our  resurrected  helmets  and 
raising  our  diaphragms  as  per  Marion's 
orders,  here's  how  we  sang  about  it  at 
the  Alumnae  Assembly:     (See  page  356.) 

1903  may  be  the  poorest  class  that  Smith  has  ever 
seen. 

But  only  in  her  color  is  she  very,  very  green; 

And  when  we  see  a  place  like  this  so  much  in  need 
of  pence, 

Although  we're  shy  on  dollars,  we  are  very  strong 
on  sense. 

To  canteen  and  to  SCRU  we  give,  these  two  we  can- 
not shirk: 

And  then  2000  give  to  Smith,  for  Psy-chi-a-tric  work. 

Three  thousand  dollars  in  15  minutes 
from  225  per  cent  of  the  class!  How  much 
can  the  other  77^  per  cent  produce  in  the 
next  couple  of  months?  Shell  out  for  the 
shell-shocked ! 

And  speaking  of  the  775  per  cent  of 
the  class,  we  missed  every  one  of  them 
every  minute,  especially  at  class  supper. 
There  were  fifty-six  of  us,  including  the 
class  baby,  and  we  simply  must  tell  how 
sweet  a  girl  our  class  baby  is.  She  and 
Marguerite  Prescott  Olmsted's  tall  young- 
ster, Janet,  did  a  lot  to  add  to  the  pleas- 
ure of  1903.  Could  we  have  had  a  more 
ideal  environment  than  that  which  our 
devoted  and  lovable  May  Hammond 
secured  for  us — the  Sophia  Smith  Home- 
stead? A  wonderful,  cool  evening;  de- 
licious food,  prepared  by  the  ladies  of 
Hatfield;  the  pleasure  of  being  together 
again;  and  Marion  (promptly  reelected 
president)  at  her  very  best  in  maintain- 


ing a  jolly  atmosphere.  We  laughed 
until  we  ached.  With  charming  aban- 
don we  abolished  our  constitution.  We 
elected  Grace  Fuller  and  Edith  Hill, 
secretary  and  treasurer  emeritus,  re- 
spectively. We  talked  of  Bessie  Boies 
in  Russia  and  of  Alice  Leavens  in  Beau- 
vais,  and,  going  through  the  roll  call,  we 
tried  to  get  news  of  all  the  absent  ones 
and  accounts  of  those  present.  Yettie 
DuBois  Ballantine,  full  of  devotion  to  the 
class  after  seventeen  years'  absence,  was 
one  of  the  honestly  nice  additions  to  our 
reunion.  Well,  it  was  all  fine — one  of 
the  best  class  suppers  yet!  Do  you 
wonder  that  when  it  was  announced  that 
the  last  car  was  about  to  leave  at  10  P. 
M. — nobody  took  it? 

I  have  tried  to  tell  of  1903  and  not  of 
Commencement,  but  there  are  a  few 
more  1903  thrills  which  must  not  be 
omitted;  that  Dr.  Bliss  Perry  gave  the 
Commencement  address  and  thereby 
revived  vivid  and  pleasant  memories  of 
our  own;  that  President  Neilson  was 
splendid,  surpassing  our  expectations  and 
equaling  our  hopes.  And  our  beloved 
President  Seel  ye!  Every  one  of  us  feels 
amply  repaid  for  going  back,  in  the  inspir- 
ation we  got  from  his  words.  No  argu- 
ments against  reunions  in  war  times  can 
touch  us  who  were  there.  It  paid.  We 
love  our  college  more  deeply;  we  feel  a 
more  real  pride  in  what  undergraduates 
and  alumnae  are  accomplishi  ng ;  and,  what- 
ever may  be  our  part,  we  are  better 
fitted  to  "  Carry  on!"  S.  K.  T. 

1908'S  DECENNIAL 
With  Commencement  simplified  to  the 
vanishing  point,  nevertheless  1908's  reunion 
was  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  Ninety- 
seven  members  of  the  class  came  back. 
Tuesday  evening  found  our  very  comfor- 
table quarters  in  the  Burnham  House  filled, 
while  others  renewed  their  youth  on  the 
campus.  Immediately  1908  gathered  at 
the  Orient  for  a  jolly,  though  soggy  picnic, 
ably  managed  by  Eleanor  Fitzgerald 
Esleeck.  Gretchen  Moore  Will  did  her 
best  to  inculcate  some  new  songs  such  aa 
Slog,  slog,  slog,  slog 
Slogging  back  to  Hamp  again, 
but  the  class  showed  a  disposition  to  revert 
to  type  and  sang  with  fervor  the  old  class- 
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ics,  "You  are  the  pride  of  Smith  College, 
Friend  of  '08"  and  "The  senior  class  is 
very  versatile." 

May  Kissock,  reelected  president  by 
acclamation,  filled  us  all  with  enthusiastic 
pride  throughout  Commencement.  The 
class  attended  the  Alumnae  Assembly  in 
a  body  and  made  a  fine  showing.  The 
spirit  in  which  they  came  back  was  ex- 
pressed by  their  song  to  the  tune  of  "Joan 
of  Arc,"  "1908  they  are  calling  you." 
Our  president  was  greeted  by  storms  of 
applause  partly  for  herself,  partly  for  her 
strong  and  graceful  speech  with  its  per- 
fectly expressed  tribute  to  President  Seelye, 
and  partly  for  the  notable  Decennial  gift 
which  she  announced,  $12,375  in  all  (see 
PaSe  356  for  details).  As  an  aside,  one 
might  remark  that  a  large  proportion  of 
the  money  raised  was  given  on  the  spot 
at  the  class  meeting,  which  suggests  that 
reunions  have  some  use  aside  from  their 
social  value. 

At  6:30  Friday  came  the  class  supper  in 
the  Edwards  Church  parlors,  followed  by 
dry  toasts,  the  glasses  having  been  removed 
for  the  purpose  of  cleansing.  Nan  Griggs 
proposed  the  Exes  in  a  speech  full  of 
laughs.  She  spoke  for  the  class  when  she 
rendered  the  tribute  to  Helen  Hills,  re- 
sponsible for  the  best  class  book  ever  pub- 
lished, saying  that  1908  couldn't  live  with- 
out her  and  if  you  forgot  whether  you 
liked  Russian  dressing  or  not  and  let  her 
know  she  would  reply  by  return  mail. 
Ruth  Woodward,  herself  a  shining  example 
of  "Single  Blessedness,"  spoke  on  that 
topic.  She  said  that  the  131  living  mem- 
bers of  the  class,  160  being  married,  had 
organized  a  secret  service  to  warn  the 
single  which  not  to  take  when  the  second 
chance  should  come!  All  were  grieved 
to  learn  of  the  various  peccadillos  of  some 
few  1908  husbands — notably  Orlena  Sco- 
ville's  and  Margaret  Rankin's.  Constance 
Churchyard,  the  authority  on  "  1908's 
Husbands,"  was  conspicuous  by  her  ab- 
sence when  the  time  came  for  her  to  toast 
them.  Swallowing  our  disappointment, 
all  other  food  having  disappeared,  we 
attended  to  Amy  Gallagher  on  the  same 
topic.  Then  while  Mary  Smith  was  giving 
an  account  of  "The  Book  Shop,  or  doing 
business  with  friends,"  came  the  event  of 


the  evening:  The  Sleepers  visited  us. 
Nineteen  hundred  and  eight  immediately 
lost  its  collective  heart  to  Mrs.  Sleeper, 
and  if  her  toast  to  Abe  Sleeper,  neatly 
converted  into  a  suffrage  appeal,  left  even 
a  lurking  anti  thought  in  the  class,  it  is  a 
pity.  Mr.  Sleeper,  to  whom  the  class 
book  was  dedicated,  charmed  us  all  and 
took  the  recital  of  the  lyric,  "Who  is  it 
makes  the  organ  roll,  look,  look  'tis  Ara- 
bella Coale,"  in  the  best  part  in  the  world. 
After  1906,  who  came  in  at  this  point, 
had  been  greeted  to  the  point  of  throat 
cracking,  "Doddie  was  there  and  Helen 
Pomeroy  and  Marguerite  Clark,"  Helen 
Appleton  spoke  for  our  babies  with  a 
diffident,  shrinking  account  of  her  own 
child.  A  word  about  Elizabeth,  our 
class  baby — we  all  thought  her  a  perfect 
dear  and  were  proud  of  her.  As  a  fitting 
note  on  which  to  end,  Helen  Appleton 
Read  read  a  poem  to  the  Unit,  written  for 
the  class  supper  by  Margaret  Steen: 

The  Unit:  "France! 

Strange  to  the  meaning  of  sorrow, 

Untried  in  the  hard  ordeal. 

Young  and  impulsive,  but  ready, 

Craving  some  service  we  kneel. 

To  the  heart  that  has  hidden  its  anguish. 

To  the  victory  light  in  thine  eyes, 

For  the  proof  of  our  steadfast  devotion, 

0  bid  us,  Great  Mistress,  arise." 

France:  '  T  call  ye  not  strangers  but  daughters; 
Look  forth  toward  the  fields  of  Grecourt ; 
Ye  see  but  the  ravage  of  battle? 
The  swift  desolation  of  war? 

1  see  a  fortress  unshaken, 

A  courage  which  stood  undismayed, 

And  covered  the  heads  of  my  children, 

And  buttressed  my  people  with  aid. 

I  see  a  harvest  field  planted 

That  shall  nourish  the  nations  for  aye, 

The  upspringing  love  of  one's  fellows, 

The  bread  of  a  new-coming  day. 

Its  hillsides  are  green  with  a  vineyard; 

When  the  wine  of  its  vintage  is  poured 

We  shall  drink  a  free  peoples  who  pledge  us 

Defenders  of  peace,  new  restored. 

After  the  class  supper  1908  shared  with 
1918  and  a  few  thousand  others  the  priv- 
ilege of  aching  with  laughter  at  191 7's 
brilliant  take-off,  "How  Doth  the  Busy 
Bolshevik."  Then  next  morning  with 
regret  we  left  Northhampton  for  "fresh 
fields  and  pastures  new. "  Still  there  is 
1776  next  June,  the  class  that  always 
comes  back.  F.  D. 
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1913'S  FIFTH 

Con-ductor,  I'm  wanting  a  ticket  to  Hamp, 
A  tick-chick-a-chicker,    tick-chick-a-chicker,  ticket 
to  Hamp! 

Of  course  every  one  of  us  wanted  one 
when  it  got  to  be  the  middle  of  June,  but 
fifty  of  us  left  our  Babies,  our  Bacteriol- 
ogies, our  Gardens,  and  Gauzes  and  got 
one.  Imagine,  too,  our  surprise  when  we 
arrived  to  find  that  it  was  almost  the 
only  one  we  needed.  No  more  standing 
in  line  forever  and  ever.  We  found 
ourselves  going  to  all  the  Grand  Events 
with  only  one  passport.  So  much  to 
thank  simplified  Commencement  for! 

We  did  miss  all  you  absentees  terribly, 
but  we  had  a  wonderful  time  talking 
you  all  over  behind  your  backs  and  finding 
out  all  we  could  of  what  you  are  doing. 
Perhaps  you  heard  us  clapping  and  sing- 
ing to  you  "foreigners"  who  wrote  letters 
to  the  class.  We  chortled  with  glee  at 
all  your  jokes  and  thrilled  with  pride  at 
you,  yourselves.  We  lived  under  Miss 
Maltby's  hospitable  roof,  and  had  good 
old  Seelye  17  as  usual  for  headquarters. 

Thursday  morning  took  us  to  J.  M.  G. 
to  hear  the  fine  things  that  everyone  had 
to  say  about  out  new  president.  Our 
most  honored  and  honorary  class  member 
said  he  had  no  fears  for  Smith,  knowing 
that  President  Neilson  will  "cherish  the 
best  in  all  things."  That  was  enough 
for  us.     We  are  content. 

The  war  simplified  Inauguration  and 
Commencement  but  O,  the  thrills  it  gave 
us  when  we  heard  of  what  our  warriors 
are  doing  on  the  other  side.  Every 
hour  in  the  day  we  heard  the  praises  of 
the  SCRU.  Some  of  us  debated  whether 
coming  to  Commencement  this  year 
wasn't  unpatriotic;  if  we  ought  not  to 
give  what  the  trip  would  cost  to  Red 
Cross.  My  dears,  here's  a  secret:  if 
you  had  come  you  would  have  gone  home 
bound  to  give  twice  what  the  trip  cost  to 
Red  Cross.  It's  unmathematical,  but 
it's  true. 

After  the  war  meeting  we  went  to  the 
closing  concert  and  forgot  the  trenches 
in  the  beautiful  program  which  the  senior 
soloists  and  the  orchestra  gave.  Then 
we  had  a  rival  concert  of  our  own  down 
on  the  boat  house  landing.     Daffy  Doug- 


las insists  she  can't  carry  a  tune.  We 
don't  believe  her  for  she  not  only  made 
a  grand  song  leader  but  composed  a  new 
song  which  we  sang  with  gusto  as  we 
used  to  when  "we  wiped'  the  floor'  with 
the  even  team  so  care'-ful-ly, — That  now' 
we  are  the  lead'ers  of  the  ^4/'-um-nae.  " 

Friday  morning — class  meeting.  Of 
course  we  wanted  Dor  and  Hodge  and 
Margaret  and  Louise  and  we  have  the 
first  three.  One  of  our  former  treasurers 
suggested  that  it  wouldn't  be  Christian 
to  give  Louise  all  the  work  of  our  accounts 
now  that  she  has  a  tremendous  new  job 
and  we  think  we're  lucky  to  have  another 
such  head  in  the  class  as  Ruth  Ensign's, 
so  promptly  handed  over  to  her  the 
insignia  of  office.  Some  of  the  latter  by 
the  way  are  "Unpaid  Dues."  (A  word 
to  the  wise  is  sufficient.) 

The  alumnae  family  party  was  just  as 
nice  as  usual.  Every  class  boasted  and 
sang  and  gave  as  always.  This  year,  too, 
we  heard  about  our  summer  session  for 
Psych — (we  know  what  it  means,  but  we 
wish  it  had  a  pronounceable  nickname!) 

At  class  supper  we  had  a  visit  from 
President  and  Mrs.  Neilson,  and  they  sat 
down  and  stayed  which  pleased  us  might- 
ily. We  had  a  war  menu — gave  up  a 
course  and  sent  the  money  which  it  would 
have  cost  to  Dot  Brown  for  chocolate 
and  soap  for  her  refugees.  We  had  an 
experience  meeting  and  discovered  we 
were  doing  the  most  romantic  things  from 
raising  pigs — I  mean  "sewine"  (as  Lucia 
Smith  says) — to  teaching  Injuns  and  dis- 
covering new  stars,  which  we  hear  Grace 
Jordon  has  been  doing.  Of  course  we 
wandered  the  campus  around  and  couldn't 
bear  to  break  up — in  fact  didn't  until 
quarter  of  twelve.  We'll  all  make  a  date 
for  next  year  when  we'll  be  members  of 
that  famous  class  of  '76,  which  we  all 
know  is  the  nicest  class  in  college  with 
One  Possible  Exception.  L.  T. 

REPORT  OF  REUNION,   1915 

When  someone  heard  of  the  small  num- 
ber at  our  third  reunion,  she  exclaimed 
bluntly,  "Not  very  loyal,  are  they?" 
But  instead  of  being  hurt  by  the  remark 
it  made  me  think  of  the  smallness  of  a 
little  loyalty  in   view  of  a  great  one.     It 
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was  because  we  felt  ourselves  enveloped 
by  the  atmosphere  of  a  greater  loyalty  than 
that  to  our  Alma  Mater  that  we  who  were 
at  reunion  felt  ourselves  part  and  parcel 
of  all  alumnae  of  Smith  College — wherever 
they  may  be — who  are  feeling  as  never  be- 
fore the  drawing  power  of  real  service. 

Only  thirty-two  of  our  class  were  back — 
only  a  little  over  nine  per  cent — but  we 
felt  that  we  were  represented  those  days 
by  those  who  are  doing  government  and 
private  war  work,  civilian  relief,  and  all 
the  other  well-known  forms  of  special 
patriotic  service,  as  well  as  by  those  doing 
the  old  familiar  peace-time  jobs — teaching, 
secretarial,  social — more  than  ever  neces- 
sary in  war-time,  and  we  were  also  repre- 
sented by  the  wives  who  are  near  their 
husbands  in  camps  or  busy  in  their  homes. 
For  we  are  all  learning  in  these  days  that 
people  can  truly  be  present  in  spirit,  though 
they  are  far  away. 

We  had  only  $600  to  give  as  our  reunion 
gift — $300  to  the  Alumnae  Fund,  $300  to 
the  Unit.  Of  this  amount  $250  was  sur- 
plus from  our  treasury;  the  other  $350  was 
given  at  our  class  meeting  by  the  thirty 
who  were  present. 

We  were  proud  of  Esther  Root  who  is 
just  back  from  France,  and  who  added  not 
only  to  the  interest  of  reunion  for  our  own 
class  but  for  all  the  alumnae  because  of  the 
vivid  way  in  which  she  told  about  her  work 
at  the  S.  C.  A.  C.  W.  War  Service  Meeting. 
She  told  us  more  about  it  at  our  class  supper 
and  we  wanted  her  to  keep  right  on 
talking. 

Class  supper  was  a  most  happy  event 
for  us  anyway.  Barbara  Cheney  and 
Katharine  Boutelle  were  indeed  "bold, 
but  not  too  bold"  as  Barbara  in  scholastic 
garb  delivered  the  insignia  of  office  to  our 
new  class  secretary,  Katharine  Boutelle, 
with  much  ceremony.  So  many  of  the 
wits  of  the  class  were  among  those  present 
in  spirit  only  that  we  had  feared  for  the 
"flow  of  wit"  at  our  supper.  But  we 
laughed  till  the  tears  streamed  down  our 
cheeks.  Then  everyone  told  what  she  had 
been  doing,  and  every  speech  gave  us  a 
glimpse  of  intensely  interesting  things;  we 
often  asked  questions  so  that  we  not  only 
had  one  of  those  rare  treats  where  we  sud- 
denly see  familiar  faces  in  a  new  and  lovely 


light,  but  we  also  learned  much,  and  realized 
how  appealing  every  kind  of  work  is  when 
one  can  feel  the  genuineness  of  the  work- 
er's interest. 

At  our  class  meeting  Dorothy  Dulles 
Bourne,  Marian  Park,  and  Mary  Stevens 
were  reelected  to  their  respective  offices. 
Barbara  Cheney's  resignation  as  secretary 
was  accepted  with  sorrow  and  Katharine 
Boutelle  elected  unanimously  to  succeed 
her.  Barbara  is  taking  the  nursing  course 
at  Vassar  and  going  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital 
in  the  fall  so  that  we  had  to  accept  her 
statement  that  she  could  not  keep  up  the 
work  of  the  secretaryship  which  she  has 
done  with  such  conscientiousness  and 
interest.  We  are  so  happy  to  have  such 
a  person  as  Katharine  Boutelle  willing  to 
step  into  the  breach. 

We  hope  that  our  Fifth  Reunion  will  add 
"to  spirit  numbers,"  but  we  left  content — 
not  with  accomplishment  but  an  inner 
satisfaction.  Next  time  we  want  to  have 
a  great  deal  of  "pep"  but  for  this  once  we 
are  satisfied  with  the  "fruits  of  the  spirit." 

D.  D.  B. 
1917 

At  our  First  Reunion  we,  like  Honest 
Abe  Sleeper,  were  "  happily  promiscuous. " 
Even  as  early  as  Friday,  June  7,  we  were 
singing 

Oh  the  sun  shines  brighter  now  that  '17 
Is  back  in  Hamp  once  more. 

And  during  Commencement  week  we  gave 
ample  proof  that  we  had  "Pep  galore," 
yes,  we  had  "pep  galore."  We  made 
signs  at  sings  and  cut  out  Jub-jubs  for 
our  sleeves  as  we  invited  you  to 

Come  and  sing  your  spiels  on 
Our  new  President  Neilson 
For  we're  the  only  class  that  knows 
How  to  rhyme  his  name. 

After  supper  on  Tuesday  we  met  be- 
hind the  gym  and  pinned  large  bows  on 
our  backs  (great  curiosity  having  been 
evinced  at  Bridgman's  as  girl  after  girl 
asked  for  colored  tissue  paper).  When 
"the  big  bass  drum  went  rattle-de-bang," 
we  lined  up  behind  Grantie,  who  carried 
a  sign  "Smith,  the  Largest  Woman's 
College"  and  sent  ahead  three  equestri- 
ennes, Izzy  Gardner,  Smithie,  and  Mar- 
gery Swett  to  clear  the  way  to  the  sing. 
There  we  reminded  '18  how 
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Abby  rode  on  a  big  white  horse 
And  President  Neilson  walked. 

asked  them  how  they  can 

Sing  nice  sentimental  songs 
While  the  birdies  still  are  up. 

and  showed  them  how  "they  go  on  their 
honeymoons  and  then  come  back  bring- 
ing their  beaux  behind. " 

Wednesday  night  saw  some  of  us  at  the 
Ivy  planting  and  some  at  the  stub  of 
"A  Winter's  Tail,"  the  stub  that  "made 
Commencement  sorry,  because  'twas  Car- 
men Saeculare."  Thursday  morning  Pres- 
ident Neilson  was  inaugurated;  our  part 
was  to  listen  and  applaud.  That  evening 
at  the  college  sing,  though  widely  separa- 
ted, we  tried  to  unite  in  singing  the  Step 
Song.  After  a  peep  at  the  Reception,  we 
strolled  through  the  Grotto  in  a  body  and 
sang  to  all  the  sister  classes  we  have  loved 
and  shall  never  lose.  Friday  morning  we 
reelected  all  our  class  officers,  of  course. 
Cohn,  Izzy,  and  Nell  raised  their  voices 
to  raise  money  until  people  pledged  more 
to  have  them  stop.  Commencement 
with  its  Summa  Cum  Laude's  made 
distinctions  that  we  were  glad  we  never 
had  to  feel.  Our  moment  came  at  the 
Alumnae  Assembly,  when  Mrs.  Morrow, 
instead  of  having  to  search  in  vain  for 
words  to  distinguish  us,  introduced  191 7 
as  the  winner  of  the  Cup.  One  hundred 
and  twenty-one  of  us  registered,  35  per 
cent.  Frances  Montgomery  spoke  for 
1917;  she  said  in  part: 

.  .  .  We  lived  four  college  years  under 
President  Burton  and  left  with  him,  and 
because  college  years  are  such  precious 
ones,  we  shall  always  remember  him  with 
the  utmost  affection.  He  first  taught  us 
the  potentialities  of  the  college  student 
and  the  college  alumna  and  tried  to  teach 
us  the  lesson  for  which  we  have  had  so 
much  use  during  this  our  first  year  out  of 
college — the  necessity  of  proving  our 
education  by  learning  to  make  transi- 
tions easily. 

We  think  we  have  learned  this  some- 
what, and  it  is  not  inconsistent  with  our 
loyalty  to  the  past,  but  rather  a  guaran- 
tee of  its  sincerity,  that  we  look  so  joy- 
fully to  the  future  and  pledge  our  most 
loyal  support  to  our  new  President,  in  whom 
we  foresee  a  leader  to  ages  ever  better  and 
ideals  ever  higher.     [See  p.  357  for  gift.] 

Class  supper  with  Marion  Cohn  as 
toastmistress  was  a  signal  success.     Soph- 


omore sandwichmen  served;  Seventeen 
stuffed  between  screaming  speeches.  Nell 
spoke  on  "Our  Present  Pleasant  Pres- 
ident," saying  that  "While  he  has  a 
'man-sized  job,'  he  is  certainly  the  man 
for  the  job."  (Applause!)  "Marriage  as 
a  Profession"  by  Mad  McDowell  Green 
suggested  possible  courses,  such  as  "Chem- 
istry— how  to  boil  everything  but  the 
baby."  Florence  Ward  reviewed  the 
field  of  women's  activity,  where  they  are 
"taking  men's  jobs  and  their  names," 
and  Izzy  Gardner  told  how  she  has  raised 
the  morale  of  the  Radio  School  by  eating 
grapes  like  her  grandfather  and  grand- 
mother. Then  came  "The  Follies  of 
1918  or  How  Doth  the  Busy  Bolshevik" 
written  by  Nell  Lewis  and  pronounced 
by  many  the  best  stunt  ever  given  in 
college.  It  was  perhaps  too  close  to  1918. 
We  know  that  it  was  bold;  and  we  hope 
"not  too  bold." 

Those  poor  unfortunates  who  left  be- 
fore Saturday  evening  missed  a  beauti- 
ful "Closing  Sunset,"  a  bat  on  the  Con- 
necticut, and  we  could  say : 

Reunion's  done 

But  we've  had  fun; 

After  this  quiet  week's  rest  up  here 

We'll  work  hard  ior  another  year. 

M.  N.  D 

ALUMNAE   REGISTRATION  AT 
ALUMNAE  OFFICE,  COM- 
MENCEMENT  1918 

1879 

Eleanor  Cushing,  Kate  Morris  Cone,  Harriet 
Warner  Palmer.     3. 

1880 
Netta   Wetherbee   Higbee.     1.     Ex-1880,   Anna 
Gorham.     1. 

1881 
Lucia  Clapp  Noyes.  Sarah  Keilogg,  Affa  Miner 
Tuttle,  Amelia  Owen  Sullivan.     4. 
1882 
Nina    Browne.    Sophia    Clark,    Annie    Jackson, 
Katherine  McClellan,  Esther  Watson.     5. 
1883 
Ella  Eames  Wood,  Charlotte  Gulliver,  Henrietta 
Harris,     Caroline     Hilliard,     Elizabeth    Lawrence 
Clarke.   Caroline   Marsh,   Alice   Miller  Whitman, 
Margaret  .Osgood  Hitchcock,  Clara  Palmer, «,  Julia 
Parker  Sawin,  Lucy  Smith,  Florence  Snow  Shum- 
way,  Mary  White,  Abby  Willard,  Louise  Woodward 
Haskell.     15.     Ex- 1883,  Emma  Bates.  Julia  Bowen 
Elizabeth  Johnson  Huckel,  Jane  Robbins.     4. 
1884 
Clara  Clark.  Mary  Mason,  Alida  Mehan  Fessen- 
den.  Helen  Rand  Thayer,  Caroline  Sergeant,  Helen 
Frances  Whitten.     6.     Ex-1884,  Mina  Wood.     1. 
Ex-1885 
Nellie  Packard  Webb.     1. 
1886 
M.  Adele  Allen,  Helen  Kyle  Piatt,  Bertha   Ray 
Harriman.     3. 

1887 
Ruth  Bowles  Baldwin,  Alice  Gale  Jones,  Celeste 
Hough  Drury,  Mary  Shute  Thayer.     4. 
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1888 
Florence  Bailey,  Anna  Carter  Adams,  Mabelle 
Chase,  Mary  DeVol  Wilcox,  Marion  Dwight, 
Martha  Everett  St.  John,  Helen  Lincoln  Stone, 
Lizzie  Parker  McCollester,  Harriet  Seelye  Rhees, 
Mary  Rayner  Holbrook,  Ellen  Wentworth.  n. 
Ex-1888,  Jennie  Robertson  Babbitt,  Lucy  Brooks 
Weiser,  Harriet  Duguid  Amennan,  Nettie  Whitney. 

4'  1889 

Lucy  Allen,  Mary  Gere.     2. 
1890 

Margaret  Foley.   1.  Ex-1890,  M.   Genevra  Hill, 
Catherine  Turner  Minshall.     2. 
1891 

Amy  Barbour,  Helen  Greene,  Helen  Hewitt, 
Carolyn  Peck  Boardman,  Mary  Raymond,  Nellie 
Comins  Whitaker.  6.  Ex-1891,  Constance  Waite 
Rouse.     ..  lg92 

Cora    Coolidge,    Anne    Safford,    Mary    Rankin 
Wardner,  Blanche  Wheeler  Williams.     4.     Ex-1892, 
Laura  McConway  Scoville.     1. 
1893 

Stella  Bradford,  Ellen  Bradbury  Brittingham, 
Jennie  Campbell,  Mary  Cook,  Mary  DuBois,  Julia 
Dwight,  Mary  Fay  Merrick,  Elizabeth  Field,  Grace 
Field  Spottiswoode,  Gertrude  Flagg,  Mary  Hagar, 
Harriet  Holden  Oldham,  Jennie  Howe  Shoemaker, 
Susan  M.  Kelly,  Susan  Knox,  Marion  Lamson  Good- 
cell,  Grace  Lane  Beardsley,  Virginia  Lyman,  Anne 
McConway  McEldowney,  Anne  Morris  Stevens, 
Charlotte  Norris,  Helen  Putnam  Blake,  Grace 
Stevens  Wight,  Maud  Strong,  Imogene  Weeks, 
Frances  Wheeler  Thompson,  Agnes  Williston,  Eliza- 
beth Williston  Bullard.  Mabel  Wyatt  Jepson.  29. 
Ex-1893,  Grace  Love  Baker*,  Clara  Meisel  Bush, 
Grace  Smith  Cooley,  Elizabeth  Newton  Cushing.  4. 
1894 

Frances  Chandler,  Mary  Fuller,  Gertrude  Gane, 
Florence  King,  Anne  Paul,  Bertha  Watters  Tildsley, 
Mabel  Walton  Wanamaker.  7.  Ex- 1894,  Daisy 
O'Donoghue  Merrill.     1. 

1895 

Anna  Harrington  Greene,  Annetta  Lowell  Thorn- 
dike,  Amelia  Tyler,  Rose  Adelaide  Witham,  Martha 
Wright.     5-     Ex-1895,  Mary  Cable  Dennis,  Anne 
Moore,  Bertha  Smith  Taylor.     3. 
1896 

Helen  Abbott,  Caroline  Branch  Massonneau, 
Caroline  Brewster,  Mabel  Calef  Allen,  Laura  Crane 
Burgess,    Mary    Goodman.     6.     Ex-1896,    Maude 

Fidd-     '•  1897 

Dorothea  Caverno,  Lucy  Hunt,  Climena  Judd, 
Grace  Lyon,  Edith  Maltby,  Emma  Porter,  Josephine 
Sewall    Emerson.     7.     Ex-1897,    Mary    Bingham 
Kidder,  J.  Imogene  Prindle.     2. 
1898 

Florence  Anderson  Gilbert,  Ruth  Barnard  Bowler, 
Alma  Baumgarten,  Jennie  Bingham  Dowlin,  Anne 
Brooks,  Alice  Clark,  Edith  Clark  Low,  Agnes  Cow- 
perthwait  Houghton,  Georgiana  Coyle  Hall,  Angie 
Dresser  Cole,  Ruth  Duncan  Duff,  Edith  Esterbrook, 
Catherine  Farwell  Hyde,  Louisa  Fast,  Ethel  Gower, 
Agnes  Grumbine  Nock,  Louise  Hazen,  Maude  Jack- 
son Hulst,  Mrytle  Kimball  Wilde,  Winifred  Knight 
Thornton,  Florence  Lillie  Wheeler,  Helen  Lewis 
Wilson,  Deborah  Lovejoy,  Cora  Martin,  Edna 
Mason,  Marion  Melius  Dickey,  Carol  Morrow  Con- 
nett,  Ellen  Motter,  Elizabeth  Mullally,  Mary  Potter 
Elder,  Mabel  Rice,  Helen  Rose,  Lucy  Smith  Burgin, 
Elisabeth  Thacher,  Harriet  Williams  DeRose,  Ade- 
line Wing,  Ethel  Woodberry.  37.  Ex-1898.  Eliza- 
beth Cochran  Bliss,  Grace  Child,  Clara  Fay  Doane. 
Anne  Maltbie,  Cara  Walker.  5. 
1899 

Grace  Chapin,  Ethel  Hastings  Todd,  Edith  Rand, 
Elizabeth  Ray.     4.         190Q 

Irene  Butler  James,  Bertha  Groesbeck  Haskell, 
Frances  Howe  Sutton,  Caroline  King  Jenney,  Lucy 
Lord  Barrangon,  Elizabeth  Meier  Schevill,  Mary 
Trask  Loomis,  Elizabeth  Whitney.  8.  Ex-1900, 
Mazy  Worthington  Penrose.  1. 
1901 

Marian  Billings,  Helen  Brown,  Lucy  Cable  Bikl€ 
(1898),  Agnes  Childs  Hinckley,  Katherine  Dillon, 
Ellen  Emerson,  Edith  Hurlburt,  Mary  Lewis, 
Antoinette  Putman-Cramer.     9. 

*  Degree  granted,  June  1918. 


1902 

Edith  Hancox,  Eloise  Mabury  Knapp.     2. 
1903 

Helen  Allen  Barlow,  Myra  Allen,  Lucia  Bailey 
Bliss,  Myrta  Booker  Robinson,  Margaret  Buchwal- 
ter  Martin,  Alice  Butterfield,  Rodericka  Canfield 
Baker,  Alice  Clark,  Jennie  Carberry,  Marion 
Conant  Damon,  Jessie  Doane,  Ada  Dow,  Emily 
Drew,  Georgia  Field,  Marion  Evans  Stanwood, 
Bertha  Folsom,  Klara  Frank  Smith,  Louise  Free- 
man Stone,  Paulina  Freeman,  Carolyn  Fuller 
Wheeler,  Grace  Fuller,  Theodora  Gerould,  Janet 
Gilfillan  Avery,  Marjorie  Gray,  Laura  Hager,  May 
Hammond,  Edith  Hill,  Helen  Hill,  Mabel  Hill, 
Florence  Howe,  Sarah  Keniston  Clark,  Susan  Ken- 
nedy Tully,  Rose  Kinsman  Bassett,  Blanche  Lauriat 
Chandler,  Georgia  Lyon,  Frances  McCarroll  Ed- 
wards, Margaret  McCutchen,  Marion  Mack 
Sheffeld,  Alice  Murphy,  Annie  Murray,  Clara 
Phillips,  Eva  Porter,  Marguerite  Prescott  Olmsted, 
Beatrice  Putnam,  Ruth  Stevens,  Margaret  Thacher. 
Bertha  Trull,  Annie  Turtle,  Alice  Warner  Hamilton, 
Alice  Webber  Scofield,  Florence  Wilbur,  Mabel  Wil- 
son. 52.  Ex-1903,  Yettie  DuBois  Ballantine,  Maud 
Hammond.     2. 

1904 

Elizabeth  Barnard  Stewart,  Helen  Childs  Boyden. 
Annetta  Clark,  Miriam  Clark,  Ernestine  Fowler 
Adamson,  Louise  Fuller,  Muriel  Haynes,  Ruby 
Hendrick  Newcomb,  Edith  Kingsbury  Watson, 
Anne  Mead  Hammond,  Bertha  Robe  Conklin. 
Florence  Snow,  Elisabeth  Southworth  Harrison. 
13- 

1905 

H.  Louisa  Billings,  Helen  Bruce  Loomis,  Mabel 
Chick  Foss,   Marie  Donohoe,  Helen  Gross,  Alice 
Lawler  Kirby,  Jennie  Peers  Newhall.     7. 
1906 

Alice  Barker  Ballard,  Marguerite  Dixon  Clark, 
Marion  Dodd,  Ruth  Finch,  Agnes  Gray  Skinner, 
Ethel  Hammond,  Alice  Hildebrand,  Marion  Keeler, 
Ethel  Monson  Holcombe,  Ethel  Moore,  Helen  Pom- 
eroy,  Helen  Putnam  Kingsbury,  Alice  Raymond 
Biram,  Maud  Skidmore  Barber,  Mary  Thornton 
McDougall.     15. 

1907 

Catherine  Allison  Underwood,  Dorothy  Davis 
Goodwin,  Eleanor  Little,  Mary  Noyes  Spelman, 
Carolyn  Tucker.  5.  Ex-1907.  Ruth  Keator  Ives. 
1. 

1908 

Harriette  Abbott,  Helen  Appleton  Read,  Mary 
Baker,  Ethel  Bowne  Keith,  Kate  Bradley  Lacy, 
Carolyn  Burpee,  Flora  Burton,  Grace  Butler,  Har- 
riet Childs,  Francis  Clary  Snow,  Mary  Coale,  Clara 
Corbett  Phelps,  Aline  Coursen  Ward,  Charlotte 
Cumston,  Lena  Curtis,  Helen  Davidson  Walton, 
Florence  Dixon,  Mary  Dunn  Spaulding,  Louise 
Edgar  See,  Mary  Eliot,  Malleville  Emerson  Haller, 
Amy  Everett  Wing,  Mary  Farman,  Amy  Gallagher 
Morrison,  Lucy  Gilchrist,  Christine  Gloeckler 
Griffenhagen,  Florence  Grey  Dodge,  Helen  Harris 
Snow,  Helen  Hills  Hills,  Katharine  D.  Hinman. 
Edith  Holman,  Ethel  Hubbard  Webster,  Mabel 
Jones  McKay,  Annie  Keene  Stanley,  Dorothy  Ken- 
yon,  Mabelle  Kingsbury  Littlefield,  May  Kissock, 
Edith  Libby  Porteous,  Harriett  Lytle  Bonney,  Ethel 
McCluney  Loutrel,  Eleanor  Malone  Allen,  Ethel- 
wyn  Manning,  Alice  Merriam  Atwater,  Gretchen 
Moore  Will,  Nannie  Morgan  Evans,  Ruth  Munroe 
Tandy,  Edna  Newton,  Sophia  Opper  Plimpton, 
Helen  Parker,  Mary  Parsons,  Jane  Provost,  Eva 
Price  Hobson,  Margaret  Rankin  Barker,  Orlana 
Ranney,  Julia  Reed  Gallagher,  Helen  Reed  Ran- 
dolph, Ada  Reeve  Joyce,  Alice  Ricker  Thompson, 
Elsie  Riker  Pierce,  Mary  Byers  Smith,  Lucy  Shaffer, 
Florence  Sheldon  Downs,  Jessie  Sherman,  Edith 
Sinclair  Miller,  Marjorie  Squire  Jennings,  Alice 
Stahl  Seltzer,  Grace  Stoddard  Hull,  Adriana  Stude- 
baker,  Amie  Sumner,  Rachel  Swain  Ashton,  Flor- 
ence Thomas  Dingle,  Nina  Thompson  Fay,  Jane 
Thomson,  Jane  Thuman,  Mabel  Tilton  Coolidge, 
Maude  Tomlin,  Ella  Topping,  Madge  Topping 
Tourtellot,  Ruth  Vaughan  Smith,  Margaret  Web- 
ster, Helen  Wicks,  Ruth  Wicks  McCartney.  Edna 
Willis,  Gladys  Wingate,  Helen  Winward  Brown, 
Carrie  Woodward,  Ruth  Woodward,  Orlena  Za- 
briskie  Scoville.  88.  Ex-1908,  Anna  Griggs  Day- 
ton, Grace  Findley  Vogt,  Margaret  Fiscus  Wible, 
Marjorie  Robinson  Mayo,  Jessie  Wilson.     5. 
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1909 

Elizabeth  Allison,  Lucy  Cole,  Elizabeth  Crandall 
Polk,  Elizabeth  Dickinson  Bowker,  Mary  Gleason, 
Rosamond  Kimball,  Mabel  Lee  Dorr,  Alice  Pierce, 
Sarah  Scott  Magna,  Elizabeth  Tyler,  Eleanor  Up- 
ton, Katharine  Varick  Bassett.  12. 
1910 

Gertrude  Cochrane  Smith,  Alice  Fairbanks  Day, 
Mary  Kilborne,  Annabel  Root  Cole.  4.  Ex-1910, 
Mary  Miller.      I. 

1911 

Dorothy  Pearson  Abbott,  Margaret  Clark  Wil- 
liams, Jean  Johnson  Goddard,  Frederica  Mead, 
Grace  Parsons,  Edna  Robbins,  Elizabeth  Southard 
Stoddard,  Mary  Stevens  Colwell,  Julia  Todd,  Ruth 
Van  Deman.     10. 

1912 

Mary  Clapp,  Gifford  Clark,  Anna  Cliff,  Ruth 
Lewin  Foster,  Louise  Michael,  Katharine  Moakley, 
Lucy  O'Meara,  Lucia  Russell  Rollins,  Edith  Seibel, 
Sarah  Swift,  Margaret  Upton,  Helen  Walker,  Amy 
Waterbury  Safford.      13. 

1913 

Alice  Adams,  Ruth  Bache-Wiig,  Anna  Bailey, 
Helen  Barnum,  Eleanor  Brodie,  Catharine  Chapin, 
Dorothy  Douglas,  Lillian  Dowd,  Marian  Drury, 
Anna  Dunphy,  Ruth  Ensign,  Agnes  Folsom,  Helen 
Gillette,  Helen  Hodgman,  Eleanore  Holmes,  Helen 
Hood,  Helen  Knox,  Merle  McVeigh  Chamberlain, 
Mildred  Mead,  Annah  Montague  Tryon,  Dorothy 
Olcott  Gates,  Nellie  Oiesen,  Ruth  Otis,  Marion  Par- 
ker, Nellie  Paschal,  Miriam  Pratt  Straham,  Kath- 
arine Richards,  Elsa  Schuh,  Helen  Sewall  Young, 
May  Taylor  Cunningham,  Meron  Taylor,  Marian 
Thompson,  Lucy  Titcomb,  Alice  Van  Nuys,  Emily 
Van  Order  Clarke,  Anna  Wallace,  Shirley  Wattles, 
Rachel  Whidden  Merchant,  Florence  Willcox,  Clara 
Williamson.  40.  Ex-1913,  Mary  Rees,  Beatrice 
Griffith  Smith.     2. 

1914 

Gladys  Anslow,  Margaret  Beckley,  Carolyn 
Buckhout,  Martha  Chadbourne,  Mary  Fay,  Mar- 
garet Gordon,  Harriet  Hitchcock,  Florence  Mc- 
Connell,  Grace  Middleton  Roberts,  Nellie  Parker, 
Josephine  Parsons,  Margaret  Slauson,  Katherine 
Wood.     13. 

1915 

Emma  Boardman,  Katharine  Boutelle,  Florence 
Burr,  Elizabeth  Carpenter,  Barbara  Cheney,  Sara 
Comins,  Lorraine  Comly,  Dorothy  Davis,  Dorothy 
Dulles  Bourne,  Lydia  Eicher,  Alice  Fuller,  Marion 
Graves,  Hester  Gunning,  Florence  Hanford,  Ada  Hill, 
Madge  Hovey  Spencer,  Anna  Jones,  Fannie  Jour- 
dan,  Frances  Michael  Olmsted,  Constance  Mitchell, 
Roberta  Pettit,  Guendolen  Reed  Stuart,  Esther 
Root,  Eleanor  Sackett,  Ruth  Scannell,  Winifred 
Sewall  Jones,  Pauline  Starrett,  Marguerite  Tweedy 
Biggs,  Emily  Wadsworth,  Ruth  Williams.  30. 
1916 

Mildred  Ackerman.'Decia  Beebe,  Margaret  Beebe, 
Louise  Bird,  Elizabeth  Clarke,  Eleanor  Coit,  Kath- 
arine Crane,  Edna  Donnell,  Dorothy  Eaton,  Fran- 
ces Eaton,  Florence  Eis,  Hazel  Ferguson,  Edith 
Garlichs,  Marie  Gilchrist,  Margaret  Hussey,  Helen 
Johnson,  Katharine  Kendig,  Margaret  Leighton, 
Dorothy   Parsons,   Augusta   Patton,   Ruth  Selden 


Griswold,  Madeline  Smith  Alger,  Evelyn  Stevens 
Stahlberg,  Regina  Stockhausen,  Ethel  Ward,  Eve- 
lyn Warren,  Margaret  Welles.     27. 
1917 

Imogen  Abbott,  Stella  Abrams,  Marjorie  Allen, 
Margaret  Ailing,  Helen  Balcom,  Janie  Bartlett, 
Marjory  Bates,  Beatrice  Baxter,  Katharine  Baxter, 
Elizabeth  Beaver,  Althea  Behrens,  Rachel  Blair, 
Laura  Blue  Koehne,  Elizabeth  Boswell,  Katherine 
Bragg,  Mary  Boyd,  Dorothy  Brown,  Helen  Burnett, 
Ruby  Burt,  Frances  Butler,  Josephine  Cameron, 
Helen  Cannon,  Dorothy  Carpenter,  Martha  Chand- 
ler, Susan  Chase  Lane,  Dorothy  Clark,  Lois  Clark, 
Marion  Cohn,  Dorothy  Cole,  Ruby  Conover,  Eliza- 
beth Cook,  Miriam  Cooke,  Eleanor  Coolidge,  Mar- 
ion Dakin,  Ethel  Davison,  Marguerite  Deware, 
Mary  Dixon,  Eleanor  Eustis,  Lilian  Ficken,  Avaline 
Folsom,  Helen  Foss  Crosby,  Louise  Frey,  Isabel 
Gardner,  Winifred  Gaskin,  Marie  Genung,  Dorothy 
Gibling,  Katharine  Gladfelter,  Marion  Gould, 
Augusta  Gottfried,  Helen  Grant,  Martha  Gray, 
Estelle  Greenberg,  Helen  Greene,  Eunice  Grover, 
Elma  Guest,  Selma  Gulick,  Elizabeth  Hancock, 
Rica  Harwood,  Helena  Hawkins,  Katharine  Hawk- 
hurst,  Marjory  Herrick,  Hester  Hoffman,  Louise 
Hompe,  Cora  Howland,  Ellen  Ineson,  Marjorie 
Inman,  Muriel  Irving,  Anne  Keenan,  Marie 
Knowles,  Nell  Lewis,  Mary  Lippitt,  Margaret 
Lylburn,  Esther  Merritt,  Gladys  Mevis.  Elizabeth 
Michelman,  Frances  Montgomery,  Louise  Morton, 
Beatrice  Newhall,  Margaret  Ney,  Katharine  Niss- 
ley,  Rachel  Norton,  Lois  O'Donnel,  Mary  Owen, 
Margaret  Paine,  Sara  Pope,  Dorothy  Pratt,  Eliza- 
beth Purnell,  Lucena  Robinson,  Helen  Ross,  Flor- 
ence Runner,  Margaret  Scoville,  Vastis  Seymour, 
Ruth  Shepard,  Mary  Smith,  Florence  Smith,  Theo- 
date  Soule,  Eleanor  Spencer,  Marian  Stark,  Ruth 
Staye  Harris,  Dorritt  Stumberg,  Gladys  Swack- 
hamer,  Madeleine  Swett,  Margery  Swett,  Marguer- 
ite Swift,  Mary  Thayer,  Dorothy  Thomson,  Mary 
Tomasi,  Martha  Tritch,  Elizabeth  Van  Order, 
Christine  Wagner,  Florence  Ward,  Alice  Wath, 
Alice  Watson,  Elizabeth  Wells.  Rachel  Talbott, 
Ethel  Taylor,  Lila  Whitten,  Virginia  Whitmore, 
Constance  Wood,  Eleanor  Wood,  119.  Ex-1917. 
Madeleine  McDowell  Greene.  1. 
Ex-1918 

Virginia  Clary,  Elizabeth  Demarest,  Ellen  Wood 
Hicks.     3.  Ex.„19 

Bertha  Tuttle.     1. 

Registered  too  late  to  be  counted  for  cup:  1883, 
Sarah  Rogers.  1.  1893,  Frances  Thompson.  1. 
1897,  Lucia  Russell,  Lucy  Stoddard,  Susan  Tits- 
worth.  3.  1898,  Emma  Fisher,  Stella  Streeter, 
Katharine  Ahem.  3.  1903,  Florence  Dunton, 
Anna  Holden  Warren,  Marguerite  Safford.  3- 
1904,  Sarah  Bertha  Davenport,  Louise  Partenheimer. 
2.  1908,  Elizabeth  Thompson,  Louise  Young 
Locke.  2.  1913,  Ellen  Irwin  Whitman,  Alice 
Jones,  Susan  Raymond.  3.  1915.  Edith  Water- 
man, Mary  Parsons,  Margaret  Mensel,  Marion 
Poole.     4.     1917,  Louise  Franz.     1.    Total,  23. 

Total  graduates  registered  for  cup     628 

Total  non  graduates  registered  47 

675 


TABLE  SHOWING  NUMBER  OF   SUBSCRIBERS  TO  THE   QUARTERLY  BY  CLASSES* 


Sub- 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Sub- 

Year 

Tota 

scribers 

Year 

Total 

scribers 

Year 

Total 

scribers 

Year         Total 

scribers 

1879 

10 

4 

1889 

44 

18 

1899 

186 

98 

1909          315 

187 

1880 

8 

5 

1890 

52 

30 

1900 

209 

107 

1910          366 

224 

1881 

20 

12 

1891 

72 

39 

1901 

241 

132 

1911            351 

221 

1882 

26 

12 

1892 

80 

42 

1902 

224 

98 

1912            359 

245 

1883 

49 

26 

1893 

104 

46 

1903 

228 

113 

1913            374 

247 

1884 

41 

20 

1894 

104 

46 

1904 

237 

137 

1914            319 

227 

1885 

38 

16 

1895 

143 

75 

1905 

197 

122 

1915            317 

235 

1886 

42 

17 

1896 

142 

70 

1906 

220 

122 

1916            332 

256 

1887 

39 

21 

1897 

175 

124 

1907 

258 

148 

1917            331 

227 

1888 

42 

22 

189S 

130 

65 

1908 

290 

159 

1918            399 

266 

Non-graduates 

3U 

Non-alumnae 

46 

Totals:  Graduates  4.281 

Total  living  g 

jraduates:  7,114 

Non-graduates 

313 

Non-alumr 

lae 

46 

4,640 


♦Compiled  July  1,  1918. 


THE  ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION 

President,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896 Englewood,  N.  J. 

Vice-president,  Mrs.  Marguerite  Page  Hersey  1901   Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

Secretary,  Carolyn  V.  Tucker  1907 Ware,  Mass. 

Treasurer,  Mrs.  Mary  Rankin  Wardner  1892 Dorchester,  Boston,  Mass. 

Directors 

Gertrude  Gane  1894  Leona  M.  Peirce  1886 

Ellen  P.  Cook  1893  Ellen  T.  Emerson  1901 

Mrs.  Jean  Johnson  Goddard  191 1  Helen  J.  Pomeroy  1906 

Helen  C.  Gross  1905  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Lawrence  Clarke  1883 

Florence  Jackson  1893  Anne  M.  Paul  1894 

R.  Adelaide  Witham  1895  Catherine  W.  Pierce  19 12 

Muriel  S.  Haynes  1904  Nellie  J.  M.  Oiesen  1913 

Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer  1884 

THE  ALUMNAE  COUNCIL  AND  Psychiatric  Summer  School  he  estimated 

LOCAL  CLUBS  the  expense  of  the  project  as  $5,000. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  the  work  of  the  The  rePort  of  the  noting  committee 

June  Council  is  concerned  with  business  was  .Panted    by    the    chairman,    Mrs. 

to  be  transacted  at  the  meeting  of  the  Harnet  Holden  01dham  ^  and  an  °P" 

«,_         A        ■  .  •  tru-u  portunity  was  given  before  the  polls  were 

Alumnae  Association, — a  report  of  which  F  ....  .    c 

t  n~  4-u   r>„ .  ~~r-„„  „    _•-  •.    c  closed  to  those  who   had   not  voted    for 

follows, — the  Quarterly  omits  a  report  of  .  ,  T  . 

..     r~         •,       .     c       4-u      1  4.    4-u  officers  and  directors  to  do  so.     Later  in 

the  Council  and  refers  the  alumnae  to  the  ,     . 

coming   Register  which   will  contain  all  the  meetmS  the  result  of  the  VOtmg  WaS 

Commencement  reports.    Also,  as  a  copy  announced  (see  fb°ve)- 

of  the  annual  reports  of  the  clubs  will  be  The  rePorts  of  the  secretary,  the  treas- 

„ t  „„  .     .  <    •     c     .  _.  ,  .        ...  urer,  the  chairman  of  the  finance  commit- 

sent  each  club  in  September,  club  activi-  '  ,  ,  ,  , 

.. .    .  r         .1  •    •  tee,  the  general  secretary,  the  editor  ot  the 
ties  are  omitted  from  this  issue.  >         5  j< 

Alumnae  Quarterly  were  read  and  ac- 

ANNUAL     MEETING    OF    THE  ceptecL     The    chairman    of    the    finance 

ALUMNAE  ASSOCIATION  committee  presented  the  budget  for  1918- 

19,  which  was  adopted  with  the  changes 

(Condensed)  suggested  by  the  committee. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Alumnae  After  the  statement  by  the  finance  corn- 
Association  was  held  in  Assembly  Hall,  mittee  of  the  total  amount  of  the  Gradu- 
Northampton,  Thursday,  June  13,  at  4  ate  Study  Fund,  $5,314.21,  showing  the 
p.m.  About  400  members  were  present.  small  response  to  appeals  during  the  year, 
Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896,  the  and  in  view  of  President  Neilson's  opinion 
president,  presided.  of  the  College's  other  needs,  it  was  voted 

President  Neilson  addressed  the  mem-  to  rescind  the  vote  of  the  Association  in 

bers  briefly,  first  announcing  the  election  June   1917   to  complete  this  fund  before 

by  the  Board  of  Trustees  of  Miss  Helen  undertaking  other  funds. 

F.    Greene    1891,    the   candidate   of    the  Miss  Nina  E.  Browne  1882  gave  an  ac- 

alumnae  for  the  office  of  alumnae  trustee.  count  of  her  work  in  collecting  alumnae 

He  spoke  of  the  Graduate  Study  Fund  publications. 

and  the  fact  that  it  was  not  a  crying  need  Miss  Florence  Eis  1916  reported  for  the 

of  the  College,  and  hoped  that  its  com-  Alumnae   Song   Committee;     her   recom- 

pletion    might   be  postponed    until   more  mendation  that  the  contest  be  continued 

peaceful  times,  thus  clearing  the  way  for  for  another  year  was  adopted, 

other  combined  educational  and  war  work  In  accordance  with  a  recommendation 

needs.     In  the  course  of  a  synopsis  of  the  from    Mrs.    Harriet   Seelye    Rhees    1888, 
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chairman  of  the  Seal  Committee,  it  was 
voted  that  the  matter  be  left  until  after 
the  war. 

The  reports  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Home- 
stead, the  I.  C.  S.  A.,  the  Alumnae  Trus- 
tee, and  the  A.  C.  A.  were  accepted  as 
printed. 

Mrs.  Helen  Rand  Thayer  1884,  chair- 
man of  the  Relief  Unit  Committee,  fol- 
lowed her  report  of  the  year's  work  by  the 
committee  with  the  recommendation  that 
the  Association  should  raise  during  the 
coming  year  not  less  than  $60,000  for 
the  work  of  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  The  report 
and  the  recommendation  were  adopted. 

The  War  Service  Plan  as  recommended 
by  the  Alumnae  Council  was  adopted  (see 
page  303).* 

Mrs.  Alice  Lord  Parsons  1897  reported 
for  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  Canteen  Unit  Com- 
mittee and  announced  the  need  of  $3,000 
to  complete  the  necessary  $20,000  to 
finance  the  ten  members  of  the  Unit. 
It  was  voted  to  endorse  the  Canteen  Unit 
as  a  war  service  activity  (see  page  308). 

The  chairman  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee presented  a  slate  for  the  five  coun- 
cillors and  ten  delegates  to  the  next  bi- 
ennial convention  of  the  A.  C.  A.,  and  the 
secretary  was  instructed  to  cast  a  ballot 
for  the  slate.  The  names  will  appear  in 
the  Register. 

The  member  of  the  nominating  com- 
mittee for  1918-1921,  Miss  Edith  J.  Goode 
1904,  nominated  by  the  Alumnae  Coun- 
cil, was  elected. 

The  adoption  of  the  amendment  to  the 
by-laws,  whereby  secretaries  of  non- 
reunion  classes  become  voting  members 
of  the  Alumnae  Council,  was  announced. 

On  motion  of  Miss  Helen  F.  Greene  1891 
it  was  voted  that  the  Association  appoint 
as  a  temporary  committee  to  serve  for 
two  years,  an  Alumnae  Chapter  Com- 
mittee of  the  Intercollegiate  Community 
Service  Association,  this  committee  to  be 
appointed  by  the  chair,  to  consist  of  five 
members,   and   the   chairman   to   be   the 

*The  personnel  is  as  follows:  Mary  B.  Lewis  1001, 
general  chairman;  the  President;  the  Dean;  Helen 
Rand  Thayer  1884,  chairman  of  the  personnel  com- 
mittee; Louisa  K.  Fast  1898,  secretary-treasurer 
and  chairman  of  publicity ;  Jean  Johnson  Goddard 
191 1,  chairman  of  finance;  Alice  Lord  Parsons  1897, 
Elizabeth  Cutter  Morrow  1896,  Florence  Snow 
1904,  Ethel  Woolverton  Cone  1907,  Ellen  Emerson 
1901,  Margaret  Hitchcock  1919. 


elector  of  the  Smith  College  Chapter  of 
the  I.  C.  S.  A. 

Mrs.  Parsons  as  chairman  spoke  of  the 
work  of  the  Intercollegiate  Committee 
on  Women's  War  Work  Abroad.  Mrs. 
Morrow  stated  that  the  appointment  of 
Mrs.  Parsons  as  chairman  was  a  marked 
tribute  to  her  ability. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  passed  to  Mrs. 
Susan  Fuller  Albright  1891,  the  outgoing 
alumnae  trustee,  to  the  Smith  College 
Relief  Unit  Committee,  to  the  retiring 
officers  of  the  Association,  and  to  Mrs. 
Harriet  Boyd  Hawes  1892  for  her  vision 
of  the  Unit. 

It  was  voted  to  send  a  cable  of  greeting 
to  the  Relief  Unit  in  France. 

Carolyn  V.  Tucker  1907, 

Secretary. 

BALANCE  SHEET 
June  1,  1918 

Assets 
Cash: 

Northampton   Natl.    Bank,   genera] 

acct $1,232  73 

Petty  cash 35  00 

First  Natl.  Bank,  Alumnae  Fund  .  .  2,029.76 

First  Natl.  Bank,  Infirmary  Fund.  . .  37,132.43 
Amoskeag  Savings  Bank,  Alumnae 

Fund 6,211 .80 

Conn.  Savings  Bank,  Alumnae  Fund  4,163  .  13 
Florence    Savings    Bank,    Alumnae 

Fund 3,183  60 

Haydenville  Savings  Bank,  Alumnae 

Fund 3. 141  06 

Northampton      Inst,     for     Savings, 

Alumnae  Fund 16,606  .94 

Conn.  Savings    Bank,  Life  member- 
ship fund 708 . 27 

Investments,  Alumnae  Fund 3,149.96 

Investments,  Life  membership  fund  .  .  .  22,528 .75 

Accounts  receivable:   dues 1,286.00 

Accounts  receivable:  subscriptions  .  .  .  .  1,855.00 

Real  Estate,  Homestead 10,818  .09 

Real  Estate,  Homestead  furniture.  .  .  .  1,410.75 

Office  furniture  and  equipment 2,566.32 

Office  supplies 519  22 

Songs  for  sale 41  -4° 

$118,620.21 
Liabilities 

Accounts  payable $108 .  80 

Accounts  payable,  dues 821 .00 

Accounts  payable,  subscriptions 674.00 

Life  membership  fund 23,237 .02 

Reserve  for  depreciation 250 .99 

Alumnae  fund  accounts: 

Principal 337  50 

Unspecified 1,085  .00 

1904 32723 

1908 160.17 

Biological  fund 5  60 

Appropriations: 

Monograph $50 .00 

Fellowship 500 .  00 

Bookplate 50  00 

600 . 00 

Income 1  ■  66 

Graduate  work 5,314  .  21 

Infirmary *67.787  31 

Surplus 17.909  ■  72 

$118,620.21 

♦Does  not  include  Mr.  Mason's  gift  of  $15,000. 
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ALUMNAE  OFFICE  REPORT 

The  Balance  Sheet  presented  to  you  at 
this  meeting  you  have  doubtless  compre- 
hended with  the  business  acumen  which  is 
the  divine  right  of  every  Smith  graduate, 
but  "if  peradventure  there  should  be 
even  ten  righteous"  who  are  not  quite 
clear  whether  the  Alumnae  Association, 
incorporated  though  it  be  and  safeguarded 
by  the  laws  of  Massachusetts,  is  really 
solvent  or  not,  a  few  words  of  interpreta- 
tion may  serve  the  double  purpose  of 
creating  familiarity  with  our  present  busi- 
ness condition  and  giving  you  a  brief  sur- 
vey of  the  activities  of  the  Alumnae 
Office  during  the  past  year. 

The  sheet  begins  with  our  Assets,  de- 
fined by  the  dictionary  as  "property  ap- 
plicable to  the  payment  of  one's  debts." 
The  term  loses  its  technicality  and  be- 
comes simple  when  we  trace  it  back  to  its 
origin  in  the  language  of  Grecourt  and 
Beauvais  in  the  word  "assez,"  "enough." 
For  instance,  the  imposing  list  of  Alumnae 
Fund  moneys  distributed  in  five  savings 
banks  and  one  national  bank  is  "enough" 
to  meet  the  Association's  pledge  to  the 
new  infirmary. 

The  cash  and  investments  of  the  Life 
Membership  Fund  are  enough  to  ensure  to 
our  treasury  sufficient  interest  to  provide 
our  812  life  members  with  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  perpetual  membership  in  the 
Association.  During  the  last  two  Liberty 
Bond  issues  the  campaign  for  life  members 
has  yielded  $15,075.  This  amount,  to- 
gether with  the  balance  of  last  June  of 
$8000,  is  divided  in  our  assets  between 
one  savings  bank  and  an  item  of  invest- 
ments including,  besides  the  Liberty 
Bonds,  two  real  estate  mortgages,  and 
American  Telephone  and  Telegraph  bonds. 

Among  the  properties  with  which  we 
could  pay  our  debts,  provided  we  could  be 
as  sure  of  them  otherwise  as  we  are  book- 
keeping wise, — are  two  items:  Accounts 
Receivable  in  Association  dues  and  also 
Quarterly  subscriptions.  The  first 
amounts  to  $1286,  the  second  to  $1855. 
This  means  that  1027  members  owe  one 
dollar  for  dues  for  this  last  year,  and  259 
of  these  owe  for  the  year  before  that,  and 
are  in  imminent  danger  of  losing  the  high 
rank  of  membership.     But,  like  the  Food 


Administration,  we  do  not  believe  in 
threats,  but  in  volunteer  support  of  the 
cause,  and  we  would  rather  emphasize 
the  rich  reward  of  your  consciences  when 
you  help  us  to  erase  these  doubtful  assets. 

The  real  estate  division  of  our  property 
consists  of  the  Sophia  Smith  Homestead, 
its  furniture,  and  equipment.  In  spite  of 
its  winter  under  Hatfield  snows,  it  stands 
on  our  books  as  a  value  of  over  $12,000, 
a  memorial  to  the  class  of  1896  and  a  credit 
to  the  excellent  care  of  its  resident,  Mrs. 
Shirk. 

Within  the  office  itself  we  possess  nearly 
$3000  worth  of  equipment,  machinery, 
furniture,  and  supplies.  The  asset  item 
includes  a  stock  of  staples  such  as  cards, 
paper,  and  so  forth,  purchased  against  the 
further  rise  of  prices  in  the  fall. 

Over  against  these  sums  are  set  the 
Liabilities  of  the  Association,  the  mat- 
ters for  which  the  Association  is  responsible. 
The  first  item  is  that  of  the  outstanding 
bills  on  the  first  day  of  June.  As  it  covers 
our  entire  indebtedness  of  this  nature  and 
amounts  only  to  $108.80,  it  is  well  within 
the  danger  line. 

Dues  and  subscriptions  paid  in  advance 
are  also  liabilities,  for  the  Association  is 
bound  to  render  to  each  forehanded  payer 
promised  value  in  the  shape  of  annual 
Registers,  copies  of  the  Quarterly,  and 
unlimited  accommodation  in  general. 
This  type  of  liability  is  not  really  a  burden, 
for  it  yields  interest  to  carry  us  over  the 
lean  months,  and  we  are  grateful. 

The  Surplus  account  contains  all  the 
budget  income  and  expenditures  of  the 
year,  as  presented  in  the  treasurer's  sum- 
marized statement, — dues  and  subscrip- 
tions and  miscellaneous  receipts,  expenses 
of  the  Council  and  its  committees,  postage, 
printing,  and  traveling  expenses,  ad- 
dressograph  plates,  new  lantern  slides, 
incidental  Unit  expenses,  and  all  the  et 
cetera  necessary  to  carry  on  our  diversified 
activities. 

Some  business  statements  include  a  list 
of  intangible  Assets.  The  would-be  pur- 
chaser of  the  plant  of  the  Smith  Alumnae 
Association  would  find  many  such  valuable 
items  under  the  head  of  Good  Will, — 
friendliest  intercourse  with  the  President 
and  the  Dean  and  the  college  offices,  fel- 
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lowship  with  the  undergraduates,  co- 
operation with  the  alumnae  organizations 
of  other  colleges,  and  above  all  the  dy- 
namic college  spirit  in  our  own  graduates 
constantly  being  transmuted  into  work 
for  Smith  itself,  for  the  cause  of  education, 
for  national  service — it  is  enough — but 
not  for  rest  in  self-satisfied  complacency, 
it  is  enough,  for  to  go  on. 

Florence  H.  Snow, 
General  Secretary. 
REPORT  OF  THE  ALUMNAE 
QUARTERLY 

In  the  April  Quarterly  appeared  an 
editorial  entitled  "The  Quarterly,  Past, 
Present,  and  Future"  which  might  well 
serve  as  an  annual  report.  In  it  the  edi- 
tor-in-chief assembled  all  the  statistics 
she  could  lay  hands  on  and  proceeded  to 
confound  the  laity  with  their  various 
meanings.  She  juggled  with  the  printers' 
bills,  past  and  present,  and  prophesied 
darkly  about  printers'  bills  of  the  very 
near  future;  she  compared  the  budget  of 
the  first  year  of  the  Quarterly — $1200 — 
with  the  budget  of  this  year — $4500;  she 
stated  in  no  uncertain  terms  that  although 
it  cost  three  times  as  much  to  print  an 
issue  this  year  as  it  cost  last,  the  subscrip- 
tion price  had  not  gone  up  one  cent. 

This  is  really  the  significant  thing  about 
the  finances  of  the  Quarterly.  We  are 
confident  that  there  is  scarcely  a  magazine 
that  has  not  either  decreased  its  size  or 
increased  its  price.  We  have  done  neither. 
We  hope  we  shall  not  have  to,  for  we  be- 
lieve that  at  a  dollar  a  year  nearly  every 
alumna  can  afford  to  subscribe,  and  we 
think  that  there  is  material  to  publish  that 
no  alumna  can  afford  to  miss. 

We  do,  however,  ask  for  your  very  active 
cooperation.  Save  us  expense  by  noti- 
fying us  promptly  of  changes  of  address; 
do  not  ask  one  dollar  to  pay  the  bill  for 
two  alumnae,  as  you  do  every  time  that 
you  borrow  someone  else's  Quarterly, 
subscribe  for  yourself,  and  do  it  now!   for 


we,  like  the  really  national  magazines, 
cannot  afford  to  provide  an  excessive  num- 
ber of  extra  Quarterlies  We  have  a 
subscription  list  of  4364  of  which  number 
611  are  new  subscribers.*  Be  patient  if 
your  copies  come  late,  for,  as  we  explained 
in  the  aforementioned  editorial,  Uncle 
Sam  has  the  right  of  way  over  the  rail- 
roads, and  if  he  wants  the  B.  and  M.  the 
Quarterly  must  wait. 

The  last  annual  report  was  made  just 
ten  weeks  after  war  was  declared,  and 
we  outlined  our  program  somewhat  as 
follows:  many  Smith  women  are  render- 
ing, and  will  render,  active  and  efficient 
service  during  the  war  both  in  this  coun- 
try and  abroad,  and  we  shall  endeavor  to 
follow  their  fortunes  as  completely  as  may 
be.  In  the  second  place,  the  College  has 
its  great  national  responsibilities,  and  we 
shall  chronicle  for  you  the  many  ways  in 
which  it  will  seek  to  meet  them.  In  the 
third  place,  realizing  keenly  that  the  call  of 
the  Government  for  trained  women  was 
never  so  imperative  as  now,  the  editors 
feel  that  it  is  the  patriotic  duty  of  our 
alumnae  to  work  for  and  with  Smith  Col- 
lege as  they  have  never  worked  before,  and 
they  intend  to  devote  much  space  to 
the  policies  and  problems  of  the  College 
in  order  that  the  alumnae  may  bend  their 
energies  and  their  funds  most  intelligently 
to  its  support.  .  .  .  We  submit  the 
three  numbers  already  published  this  year 
as  partial  fulfilment  of  that  program. 

For  the  year  that  is  to  come  we  can 
only  dedicate  the  magazine  anew  to  those 
causes  for  which  it  exists:  the  service  of 
the  College,  the  alumnae,  and — we  hope, 
in  all  humility — of  humanity  which  both 
the  College  and  its  alumnae  are  trying  to 
serve.  We  shall  try  to  do  our  work  better 
than  ever  before,  and  we  are  confident  that 
we  may  count  on  your  continued  encour- 
agement and  support. 

Edith  N.  Hill  1903,  Editor-in-chief. 

♦These  figures  do  not  include  1018. 


LANTERN   SLIDES 

The  Alumnae  Association  has  a  set  of  lantern  slides  illustrating  the  campus  buildings 
and  college  life.  Pictures  of  President  Neilson  and  the  Smith  Unit  have  recently  been 
added  to  the  set.  Any  alumnae  organization  desiring  the  slides  may  apply  to  the  General 
Secretary,  College  Hall,  Northampton.  They  may  also  be  used  by  any  alumna  for 
exhibition  to  schools  or  clubs.     The  only  charge  is  express  and  breakage. 


ALUMNAE  NOTES 


CLASS   NEWS 

Please  send  all  news  for  the  November 
issue  to  your  class  secretary  by  October  i, 
1918. 

The  editors  reserve  the  right  to  omit  all 
items  which  in  their  judgment  are  not  sub- 
mitted in  legible  form. 

1879 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Charles  M.  Cone, 
Hartford,  Vt. 

1880 

Class  secretary — Mrs.   Edwin   H.   Hig- 
bee,  8  West  St.,  Northampton,  Mass. 
1881 

Class  secretary — Eliza   P.   Huntington, 
37  Winchester  Rd.,  Newton,  Mass. 
1882 

Class  secretary — Mary  Gulliver,  Rock- 
ford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Haidee  (Soule)  Bothfeld's  son  Henry 
passed  his  examination  for  ensign  with 
honor  and  has  recently  completed  a  three 
months'  special  course  at  Annapolis  pre- 
paratory to  active  service. 

Mary  Gulliver's  summer  address  will  be 
Rockford  College,  Rockford,  111. 

Josephine  Milligan,  M.D.,  had  the 
honor  of  being  one  of  twelve  physicians 
selected  by  the  Red  Cross  to  oversee  tuber- 
culosis relief  work  in  the  hospitals  and 
dispensaries  of  France.  This  appoint- 
ment came  to  her  because  of  the  splendid 
work  she  has  done  for  the  State  of  Ill- 
inois along  the  same  lines.  She  sailed 
from  this  country  in  January.  Her  ad- 
dress at  present  is  4  Place  de  la  Concorde, 
Chateaudun,  Eure  et  Loire,  France. 

Caroline  (Hungerford)  Mills  will  spend 
her  summer  visiting  her  married  daughters 
and  her  sister  in  the  West. 
1883 

Class  secretary — Charlotte  Gulliver,  30 
Huntington  Lane,  Norwich,  Conn. 

For  a  report  of  the  reunion  see  page  359. 
1884 

Class  secretary — Helen  F.  Whitten,  283 
Beech  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

We  are  proud  to  announce  that  Anna 
Fessenden  (Alida  Mehan's  second  daugh- 
ter) is  graduating  from  Smith  this  June, 
and  that  Florence  Fessenden  has  the  honor 
of  election  as  house  president  at  the  Law- 
rence House  for  the  coming  year. 

On  May  23,  Dorothy,  daughter  of 
Helen  (Rand)  Thayer,  was  married  to  Mr. 
Theodore  Ainsworth  Greene.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Greene  are  to  spend  the  summer 
with  Dr.  Grenfell  in  his  mission  on  the 
Labrador. 

Cheer  up  eighty-four,  the  class  letters 
have  nearly  completed  the  circle,  thanks 
be,  the  last  news  being  that  the  box  was 
on  its  way  to  Carrie  Richardson;    let  us 


hope  that  no  further  ill  befall  them,  so 
that  they  may  make  the  rounds  at  least 
once  in  the  five  years. 
1885 

Class  secretary — Ruth  B.  Franklin,  23 
Sherman  St.,  Newport,  R.  I. 
1886 

Class  secretary — M.  Adele  Allen,  206 
Pine  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Mary    (Stebbins)    Atwater    announces 
the  engagement  of  her  daughter  Sylvia  to 
Lieut.    Douglas  Seman   Cole  of  the   Im- 
perial Munition  Board  at  Ottawa,  Ont. 
1887 

Class  secretary — Carrie  E.  Day,  280 
Newbury  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

Annie  (Bliss)  Perry's  husband,  Pro- 
fessor Bliss  Perry  of  Harvard  University, 
delivered  the  Commencement  address  this 
June. 

Alice  (Gale)  Jones,  who  has  been  in 
Boston  with  her  son  and  was  present  at 
the  graduation  of  her  youngest  daughter, 
Helen  Holmes,  represented  the  Smith 
clubs  of  Minneapolis  and  St.  Paul  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Neilson. 

William  Ely,  Harvard  19 17,  son  of 
Helen  (Gamwell)  Ely,  died  in  England  as 
the  result  of  an  accident. 

Celeste  (Hough)  Drury  has  a  grandson, 
born  in  March. 

Maud  (Luce)  Hunt  represented  the 
Western  Washington  Smith  club  at  the 
inauguration  of  President  Neilson.  Her 
daughter  Louise,  who  graduated  this  year, 
goes  to  New  York  this  summer  for  a 
course  in  bacteriological  research  in  one 
of  the  hospitals. 

1888 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  William  C.  Wil- 
cox, 629  N.  Dubuque  St.,  Iowa  City,  la. 

For  a  report  of  the  reunion  see  page 
360. 

The  latest  news  from  our  soldier  boys 
and  some  of  their  sisters: 

Parker  McCollester  is  still  superintend- 
ing transportation  of  troops  and  supplies 
at  a  French  port. 

Catharine  McCollester  graduates  in 
July  from  a  Government  Reconstruction 
School  in  "Occupational  Therapy." 

Seward  Simons  has  been  seriously  ill 
with  pneumonia  at  the  Adjutants'  Train- 
ing School  at  Columbus,  0.  and  is  con- 
valescing at  his  home  in  Pasadena.  He 
has  a  lieutenant's  commission  in  the  Avia- 
tion Section  of  the  Signal  Corps  and  has 
orders  to  report  on  June  20  at  Kelly  Field, 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Leslie  Munn  is  still  a  first  class  private 
in  Co.  F.,  101  Eng.,  26th  division,  and  is 
"somewhere  in  France." 

William  Schreuder  Rhoades  is  assistant 
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paymaster  in  the  navy,  on  one  of  the  troop 
transports. 

Edwin  Carter  Adams  has  graduated 
from  one  of  the  officers'  training  camps  and 
is  eligible  for  a  commission  as  second 
lieutenant.  He  is  to  be  sent  soon  to  Jack- 
son, S.  C,  for  further  training  for  the 
Field  Artillery  but  is  now  at  Fort  Terry. 

Donald  Babbitt  is  "safely  overseas." 
He  is  in  the  regular  army,  Co.  E.,  59th  Inf. 

Everett  St.  John  is  at  Fort  DuPont, 
Del.,  and  is  first  lieutenant  in  the  Coast 
Artillery. 

Harold  St.  John  has  been  recommended 
for  a  second  lieutenancy  after  training  at 
the  Third  Officers'  Training  School  at 
Camp  Upton,  N.  Y.  He  is  in  service 
overseas. 

Richard  Weiser  has  been  decorated  by 
the  French  Government  with  the  croix 
de  guerre  for  "signal  service  and  bravery 
under  fire  in  the  combats  on  the  12th  and 
13th  of  April."  He  is  engaged  in  First 
Aid  Service  in  the  Medical  Corps,  and  is 
stationed,  of  course,  on  the  first  line. 

Catharine  Weiser  is  at  the  Presbyterian 
Hospital  in  New  York,  in  training  for 
service  as  nurse. 

Corporal  Herbert  Chamberlain  Hosford 
is  in  the  Fourth  Officers'  Training  School, 
Camp  Cody,  Deming,  N.  M.  He  has 
been  transferred  to  the  1st  Training  Bat- 
tery of  the  National  Army. 

Donald  Hosford  registered  June  5. 

Caroline  Hosford   returns  to  Smith  in 
the  fall  as  instructor  in  zoology. 
1889 

Class  secretary — Lucy  E.  Allen,  35 
Webster  St.,  West  Newton,  Mass. 

Annie    (Thompson)    Lambert    ex- 1889 
has  been  chosen  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of  Commerce  in  Manchester,  N.  H. 
1890 

Class  secretary — Mary  V.  Thayer, 
Holbrook,  Mass. 

Fanny  Bowen  is  raising  food  on  the 
farm  and  with  her  mother  has  enjoyed 
entertaining  men  from  the  Newport  Naval 
Training  Camp.  Her  nephew  is  chief  elec- 
trician on  a  destroyer  doing  coast  patrol 
duty. 

Harriet  (Day)  Wyckoff  is  serving  on 
committees  and  filling  her  time  full  with 
war  and  church  work.  Her  husband  was 
for  three  months  chaplain  at  Camp  Upton. 

"The  Journal  of  the  American  Institute 
of  Architects  for  February  has  a  really 
valuable  article  on  housing,  by  Mrs. 
Wood,  inasmuch  as  it  states  definitely 
what  has  been  done  in  foreign  countries 
and  the  methods  of  doing  it,  with  de- 
scription of  legislative  acts  on  the  sub- 
ject. It  is  worth  all  the  rest  of  the  hous- 
ing problem  articles  put  together.  It  is 
to  the  purpose,  is  exhaustive,  and  does  not 
speculate  upon  unnecessary  details." 

From  "Review  of  Current  Periodicals" 


in  the  Architectural  Review  for  April: 
"This  with  other  articles  by  other  people 
has  been  published  by  the  Institute  under 
the  title,  'The  Housing  Problem  in  War 
and  Peace.'  It  is  used  extensively  for 
educational  purposes.  The  paper  was 
written  by  Edith  Elmer  Wood  for  her 
master's  degree,  which  she  took  at  Colum- 
bia last  year,  after  graduating  from  the 
School  of  Philanthropy.  She  has  been 
doing  practical  work  in  Boston,  upon  in- 
vitation of  the  Woman's  Municipal 
League.  Her  doctor's  thesis,  'The  Hous- 
ing Policy  of  the  United  States,'  will  be 
of  service  in  connection  with  the  housing 
of  war  workers  by  the  Shipping  Board  and 
Department  of  Labor." 

Florence  Presbrey  and  Lillian  (Jame- 
son) Richards  have  been  working  their 
knitting  machines,  each  having  to  her 
credit  235  pairs  of  socks  for  this  year. 

Mary  Robinson  has  seven  nephews  in 
service.  One  of  them  has  been  honored 
for  bravery  and  efficiency  under  fire. 

Minna  B.  Phelps  died  in  East  Orange, 
N.  J.,  of  typhoid  on  Jan.  19. 

Bess  (Sherrill)  Kent  is  spending  35 
hours  a  week  at  Red  Cross  Headquarters 
in  New  Haven.  Professor  Kent  is  doing 
special  Y.  M.  C.  A.  work,  while  Sherrill 
has  been  studying  field  artillery  in  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  at  Yale. 

Mabel  M.  Taylor  is  teaching  in  the 
Girls'  Latin  School  in  Boston  while  pre- 
paring for  the  press  her  "Beginners' 
System  of  Latin." 

Dr.  Minshall,  husband  of  Catherine 
(Turner)  Minshall,  is  on  the  Medical 
Advisory  Board  of  the  draft,  while  his  two 
brothers  and  several  cousins  have  served 
in  the  British  Army  since  the  beginning  of 
the  war. 

Capt.  Albert  N.  Wood  has  returned  to 
active  duty  in  the  navy  since  the  begin- 
ning of  the  war.  Thurston  Elmer  Wood 
was  in  West  Point,  class  of  1918,  and  is 
now  1st  Lieut,  of  Field  Artillery  in  France. 
Word  has  just  come  of  his  decoration  for 
special  bravery.  Horace  Elmer  Wood 
was  a  member  of  the  freshman  debating 
team  which  won  for  Princeton  the  cham- 
pionship from  Yale  and  Harvard.  Mrs. 
Elmer,  a  good  friend  of  our  class,  died  last 
year.  The  home  address  of  the  Woods  is 
1908  Shunk  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Margaret  B.  Foley,  Librarian  of  the 
Connecticut  College  for  Women,  has  vol- 
unteered for  war  libraries  and  is  now  col- 
lecting books  for  the  Army  and  Navy. 

Married. — Susan  (Homans)  Vollmer 
to  Albert   Martin  Woodruff  on  Apr.    11. 

Anna  Jenkins,  of  the  Brooklyn  Girls' 
High  School,  writes:  "For  most  of  the 
school  year  I  had  charge  of  the  knitting 
and  hospital  supply  work,  while  another 
colleague  took  the  surgical  dressings. 
For  several  months  now  our  totals  have 
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run  over  9000  articles  per  month. 
We  have  a  membership  of  2195  in  the 
Junior  Auxiliary.  My  brother  hopes  to 
sail  as  Chaplain  of  the  Milwaukee  Red 
Cross  Unit,  Base  Hospital  No.  22,  in  the 
near  future.  His  son  is  a  private  in  the 
same  Unit.  I  plan  to  spend  the  summer 
with  my  father  wherever  his  doctor  may 
advise." 

Annie  S.  Wyckoff  was  admitted  to  the 
New  York  State  Bar  in  December  Term, 

1917- 

Eveleth  Derby,  daughter  of  Gertrude 
(James)  Derby,  left  college  to  take  a  course 
in  nursing.  Her  engagement  is  announced 
to  Lieut.  Edward  G.  Redfield. 

Edith  Woodruff  Holder,  our  class  baby, 
has  married  Ensign  Ralph  B.  Romaine  of 
the  Battleship  Vermont. 

Lieut.  Col.  Joel  Goldthwait,  Senior  Con- 
sultant in  Orthopaedic  Surgery,  is  organ- 
izing the  orthopaedic  service,  which  is  a 
third  or  more  of  the  hospital  work  for  our 
men  in  France  and  England. 
1st  Lieut.  Joel  A.  Goldthwait  is  an  aviator 
under  instruction  in  Dallas,  Tex.  Mar- 
garet Goldthwait  has  been  president  of  the 
freshman  class  and  is  going  for  six  weeks 
with  the  Smith  unit  in  the  Land  Army 
for  Women.  Jessie  (Rand)  Goldthwait 
has  been  conducting  experimental  classes  in 
reconstruction  work  for  wounded  soldiers. 
1891 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  C.  B.  Cole,  371 
Upper  Mountain  Av.,  Montclair,  N.  J. 
1892 

Class  secretary — Caroline  L.  Steele, 
478  Manheim  St.,  Germantown,  Pa. 

Our  fourth  thousand  for  the  Unit 
completed,  with  a  substantial  surplus 
toward  the  fifth!     Well  done,  '92! 

Eliza  Bridges  is  serving  as  one  of  the 
Board  of  Directors  of  the  Hopkinton  Na- 
tional Bank.  Not  long  ago  she  addressed 
the  Boston  Association  at  the  College  Club 
on  "The  law  as  a  profession  for  women." 

The  National  Committee  of  Bureaus  of 
Occupation  for  Trained  Women,  of  which 
Cora  H.  Coolidge  is  chairman  and  Vida 
H.  Francis,  secretary,  voted  at  its  con- 
ference in  Pittsburgh  on  May  25  to  send 
Miss  Elizabeth  Kemper  Adams  to  Wash- 
ington for  a  few  months  to  work  on  the 
problem  of  government  service  for  women 
in  the  higher  positions  and  to  learn  future 
needs  for  the  benefit  of  students  now  in 
college. 

Caroline  L.  Steele  has  resigned  her  po- 
sition as  head  of  the  English  department  of 
Miss  Hills'  School,  Philadelphia,  and  is 
now  associate  principal,  with  Margaret 
Hallock  Steen  (Smith  1908)  of  the  Lyman 
School  in  Ardmore,  Pa.  As  this  is  not 
a  boarding  school  she  cannot  hope  for 
much  patronage  from  1892,  but  she  would 
welcome  any  of  you  as  visitors. 

Katherine  (Haven)  Upton  was  elected 
7 


president  of  the  Boston  College  Club  in 
May.  She  is  the  second  member  of  '92  to  be 
so  honored,  Mary  (Rankin)  Wardner,  now 
alumnae  treasurer,  having  been  the  first. 

The  secretary  begs  that  members  of 
'92  will  send  her  news  items  for  the 
Quarterly.  Class  gossip  does  not  seem 
to  gravitate  in  her  direction. 

Ex- 1 892.— Died.— Ella  Hurd  Griffith,  at 
her  home  in  Los  Angeles  last  January. 
1893 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  John  E.  Oldham, 
16  Livermore  Rd.,  Wellesley  Hills,  Mass. 

For  a  report  of  the  reunion  see  page  361. 

Mrs.  E.  G.  Chauncey  (Edith  Taft)  now 
lives  in  Columbus,  O.  Her  address  is 
Trinity  Rectory,  85  Jefferson  Av. 

Mrs.  K.  W.  Walker  (Helen  Whitman) 
can  be  addressed  for  the  present  care  Col. 
Kenzie  W.  Walker,  313th  U.  S.  Cavalry, 
Del  Rio,  Tex. 

Mrs.  Harlow  Hyde  (Maria  Woollen)  is 
at  1628  N.  Penna  St.,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Grace  C.  (Smith)  Cooley's  son  George  is 
a  corporal  in  his  regiment  of  infantry  and 
has  been  in  France  since  Christmas. 

Ex-1893. — Mrs.  C.  S.  Hawes  (Frances 
Wilson)  is  living  at  674  Irving  Park  Blvd., 
Chicago,  111. 

1894 

Class  secretary — Sarah  E.  Bawden, 
4  King  St.,  Jamaica,  N.  Y. 

As  we  go  to  print,  Gertrude  Gane,  Mary 
Fuller,  and  Daisy  (O'Donoghue)  Merrill 
are  holding  an  executive  meeting  in 
Northampton  to  complete  plans  for  our 
twenty-fifth  reunion  in  1919.  A  class 
letter  will  give  details  that  cannot  be 
ready  for  this  issue. 

There  was  double  cause  for  the  blank 
news  column  for  '94  in  the  April  Quar- 
terly. The  secretary  was  just  mailing 
a  bulletin  about  Dr.  Greenough  to  the 
class  and  was  herself  in  the  midst  of  moving. 

The  secretary  thanks  all  who  sent  more 
money  for  Dr.  Greenough.  The  delay  in 
Paris  and  her  loss  of  all  her  baggage  made 
us  feel  glad  that  we  could  send  her  im- 
mediately what  had  come  in  since  her 
sailing  and  had  been  held  for  just  such  an 
emergency. 

Ethel  Devin  has  been  living  at  home  this 
year  since  she  resigned  her  school  po- 
sition. She  has  also  been  assistant  in  the 
Public  Library. 

Martha  (Humphrey)  Adams'  husband  is 
in  Paris,  connected  with  the  censorship 
bureau. 

Margaret  Parrish  is  running  a  big  farm 
at  Naples,  N.  Y.,  and  is  training  school 
cadets  to  be  farmers. 

Alice  Robbins  has  for  some  time  been  a 
"lady"  farmer  (as  she  styles  it)  in  New- 
burgh,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Sayward  is  now  with  her  father 
in  Springvale,  Me.,  where  she  expects  to 
be  for  at  least  a  year  longer. 
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Helen  (Colclazer)  Monroe  is  making 
her  home  on  a  small  ranch.  Address, 
Romoco,  Littleton,  Colo. 

Address. — Mrs.  James  W.  Bixler  (Mabel 
Seelye),  Exeter,  N.  H. 

We  are  always  very  desirous  of  getting 
news  of  our  non-graduate  members.  If 
you  have  any  item  send  it  to  the  secretary. 

Ex- 1894. — Carrie  (Sutton)  Kirschner's 
husband  is  principal  of  the  high  school  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 

Bessie  (Wilkinson)  Miller,  of  whom  we 
had  long  ago  lost  track,  upon  seeing  the 
February  Quarterly  was  moved  to  send 
a  special  contribution  to  Dr.  Greenough's 
fund,  with  a  greeting  to  the  class. 
1895 

Class    secretary — Bessy     Borden,    618 
Rock  St.,  Fall  River,  Mass. 
1896 

Class   secretary — Mrs.    Harry   C.    Hol- 
comb,  292  Clinton  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 
1897 

Class  secretary — Emma  E.  Porter,  137 
Langley  Rd.,  Newton  Center,  Mass. 

Agnes  (Jeffrey)  Shedd's  daughter  Marion 
has  completed  her  freshman  year  at  Smith. 

Adelaide  (Wilson)  Pier  has  been  in 
Washington  for  a  part  of  the  winter,  as 
Lieutenant  Pier  is  detailed  to  the  Intelli- 
gence Office  of  the  War  Department. 

Ruth  Huntington  writes  that  '97  has 
two  scholarships  ($100  each)  at  Hindman 
this  year.  One  of  their  boys  has  received 
honorable  mention  for  an  original  paper 
on  "Why  every  family  should  own  a  Lib- 
erty Bond."  Although  30,000  children 
from  all  over  the  country  competed,  he 
was  among  the  first  ten. 

Elizabeth  (Voorhees)  Robinson  was  the 
efficient  chairman  of  the  committee  which 
planned  the  Boston  luncheon  in  May, 
when  nearly  five  hundred  alumnae  (in- 
cluding twenty-five  of  '97)  met  to  listen 
to  President  Seelye,  President  Neilson,  and 
Elsie  Tallant. 

Gertrude  (Dyar)  ter  Meulen,  according 
to  a  letter  written  in  March  and  received 
by  her  mother  in  June,  finds  life  in  Holland 
quite  difficult.  Famine  next  winter  seems 
likely  unless  conditions  change.  No  meat 
for  two  weeks,  eggs  very  scarce,  little  but- 
ter, no  tea,  and  but  a  half-ounce  of  coffee 
for  two  weeks.  Riots  had  caused  the  shops 
to  be  boarded  up.  A  fire  in  the  kitchen 
stove  from  two  to  six,  and  but  one  other 
stove  in  use  in  their  fourteen-room  house 
was  scarcely  comfortable,  but  they  were 
all  well. 

Ruth  (Hill)  Arnold,  our  new  member  of 
the  Unit,  is  reported  on  other  pages  of  the 
Quarterly.  Her  message  to  '97  on  the 
eve  of  her  departure  expresses  her  earnest 
desire  to  live  up  to  Elsie's  example  and 
worthily  to  represent  the  College  and  the 
class;  also  her  sincere  appreciation  of  the 
splendid  women  on  the  Unit  Committee 


here  at  home.  "Give  them  all  the  support 
of  praise  and  money  that  is  their  due." 

Florence  Johnson,  as  Director  of  the 
Nursing  Service  of  the  Atlantic  Division, 
finds  her  work  strenuous  but  very  fasci- 
nating. All  the  nurses  going  overseas  pass 
through  her  office,  4000  having  gone  already. 

Grace  (Kennedy)  Corwith  has  adopted 
a  little  girl,  Alice,  four  and  a  half  years  old. 
Dorothy  is  now  ten. 

Ada  (Knowlton)  Chew  sent  a  most  in- 
teresting letter  from  Cannes  early  in  April. 
She  had  been  for  three  months  in  a  French 
hospital  whose  medicin  chef  is  one  of  the 
celebrated  surgeons  of  France  in  bone- 
grafting.  Ada  and  another  nurse  are  in 
charge  of  the  officers'  ward,  with  many 
and  varied  duties  for  eight  hours  a  day. 
Most  of  her  patients  have  had  several 
operations  elsewhere,  usually  unsuccess- 
ful. Her  first  case  had  had  four  such,  but 
is  now  walking  about,  almost  well  and  as 
happy  as  a  boy. 

Katherine  (Lahm)  Parker  left  Paris  in 
April  to  take  her  children  to  a  safer  place. 
They  are  now  in  the  Pyrenees  and  Colonel 
Parker  is  serving  under  Pershing. 

For  news  of  Alice  Parsons  see  page  392. 

Mary  (Shepard)  Clough's  daughter 
Dorothy,  '97's  class  baby,  has  completed 
her  sophomore  year  at  Smith  and  enlisted 
in  the  land  army  for  a  part  of  the  summer. 

Elsie  Tallant  is  again  in  France!  She 
arrived  May  20,  having  returned  to  serve 
as  medical  director  of  a  hospital  for  civil- 
ians which  is  to  be  established  by  the 
American  Committee  for  Devastated 
France,  the  organization  so  closely  identi- 
fied with  Miss  Anne  Morgan.  Elsie  writes, 
"It  will  mean  organizing  the  hospital 
(twenty-five  beds)  and  the  medical  work 
in  its  region.  I  am  very  happy  over  the 
prospect  of  going  back  to  the  sort  of  work 
I  so  loved,  with  the  addition  of  the  hospital 
facilities  we  so  sorely  needed  this  winter." 

Anna  Woodruff  reports  a  wonderful 
winter  in  her  cousin's  beautiful  villa  at 
Cannes,  where  she  is  helping  entertain 
convalescent  American  and  British  offi- 
cers. Some  days  this  means  many  rubbers 
of  bridge!  On  others,  she  visits  the  sol- 
diers in  the  blind  school.  "They  thrill  me 
every  time  I  go  to  write  or  walk  with 
them.  They  do  not  complain  and  have 
not  despaired  of  further  joy  in  living. 
They  have  a  real  sense  of  courtesy  and  are 
grateful  out  of  all  proportion  to  what  little 
I  can  do  for  them,  and  invariably  I  come 
away  with  a  feeling  of  exaltation  instead 
of  the  depression  which  one  would  expect." 

Ex- 1 897. — Marion  Allen  was  active  in 
the  Baby-Saving  Campaign  in  Boston  in 
May. 

Eliza  (Levensaler)  Carleton  writes: 
"Thomaston  is  an  old  ship-building  town. 
One  could  not  live  here  and  know  the  need 
without  wanting  to  get  into  vessel  build- 
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ing."  Mr.  Carleton  has  given  up  other 
business  for  this  and  his  firm  now  has  a 
large  vessel  under  way.  Eliza  says  they 
have  watched  it  from  the  felling  of  the 
first  tree,  the  frame  being  the  first  cut  in 
that  section  for  many  years. 

Died. — Carrie  (Tewkesbury)  Raymond, 
on  Aug.  10,  1917,  at  Randolph,  Vt. 
1898 

Class  secretary — Elisabeth  B.  Thacher, 
69  Alleghany  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

For  a  report  of  the  reunion  see  page  362. 

The  other  officers  elected  at  the  class 
meeting  June  14  are:  president,  Georgia 
(Coyle)  Hall;  vice-president,  Maud  (Jack- 
son) Hulst;  treasurer,  Alice  Clark. 

It  was  voted  to  send  a  copy  of  the  July 
Quarterly  to  all  members  of  the  class  who 
were  not  subscribers.  We  hope  you  will  en- 
joy this  number  so  much  that  you  will  find 
you  cannot  get  on  without  every  number. 

Wanted. — the  address  of  Mrs.  Jerome 
Z.  Bayliss  (Agnes  L.  Martin). 
1899 

Class  secretary — Grace  P.  Chapin,  150 
Meeting  St.,  Providence,  R.  I. 

Bertha  (Harris)  Cornish  is  head  of  the 
Red  Cross  house  and  director  of  surgical 
dressings  in  Merion,  Pa.  She  is  also  chair- 
man of  the  entertainment  committee  of 
the  College  Club  of  Philadelphia. 

Gertrude  Hasbrouck  in  the  last  year 
has  been  active  in  war  work  in  Bristol, 
R.  I.  She  has  been  enumerator  of  the 
Military  Census,  worker  in  the  Food  Con- 
servation and  Red  Cross  drives,  captain 
of  the  War  Library  drive,  member  of  the 
State  Central  Committee  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  Woman's  Com- 
mittee of  the  Council  of  National  Defense, 
of  which  she  is  also  town  chairman,  be- 
sides giving  many  hours  a  week  to  surgical 
dressings  and  knitting.  She  is  also  a 
junior  secretary  of  the  R.  I.  Neighborhood 
of  Auxiliaries  of  the  Woman's  Home  Mis- 
sionary Association. 

Mary  Hopkins  went  with  Miss  Bigelow, 
head  of  the  Astronomy  Department,  to 
Oregon  to  observe  the  eclipse  of  the  sun 
on  June  8. 

Lucy  (Sinclair)  Kingsley  is  a  member  of 
the  committee  for  packing  surgical  dress- 
ings in  the  Minneapolis  Chapter  of  the 
Red  Cross.  She  spends  her  summers  on 
her  farm  just  out  of  Minneapolis. 

Mary  (Hoag)  Moody  is  chairman  of  the 
committee  in  Independence,  Kan.,  for  the 
adoption  of  French  orphans  of  war. 

Fifteen  members  of  the  class  attended 
the  annual  luncheon  of  the  Boston  Branch 
of  the  Alumnae  Association. 

Born. — To  Louise  (Chamberlin)  War- 
ren a  son,  Stephen  Edgell,  on  Apr.  19. 
He  died  on  Apr.  21. 

Died. — In  December,  Dr.  Frank  Went- 
worth  Plummer,  husband  of  Deborah 
(Wiggin)  Plummer. 


New  Address. — Mrs.  Frederic  M.  Hob- 
lit  (Louise  Barber),  640  Stratford  Av., 
South  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Ex- 1 899. — Edna  (Foley)  Sanford  has  a 
son  in  service  in  France. 
1900 

Class  secretary— Elizabeth  Fay  Whit- 
ney, 800  Whitney  Av.,  New  Haven,  Conn. 

Born. — To  Leslie  (Mitchell)  Poirier  a 
daughter,  Peggy,  and  a  son,  Arthur, 
Mar.  14. 

New  Addresses. — Frances  Cummings' 
address  is  1529  Corcoran  St.  N.  W.,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

Mrs.  John  J.  Miller  (Frances  Lynch), 
2208  Bellfield  Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  Clayton  Haskell  (Bertha  Groes- 
beck),  909  Park  Av.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Mabel  Stevenson,  3416  Parkview  Av.f 
Oakland  Station,  Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Marguerite  Gray  sailed  in  July  to  do 
Red  Cross  Canteen  work  in  France.  We 
hope  the  November  Quarterly  will  con- 
tain a  special  letter  to  the  class  from  her. 

Clara  Loomis  writes  from  Japan:  "I 
was  elected  president  of  our  Japan  Club 
of  ten  members  at  the  annual  meeting  last 
August.  Word  had  just  reached  us  of 
plans  for  the  'Smith  Unit'  and  though  few 
in  number  we  resolved  to  have  some  share 
in  the  work  of  the  SCRU.  Miss  Clara 
Converse,  Charlotte  DeForest,  and  I 
pledged  the  support  of  three  schools  and 
the  Japanese  girls  responded  most  gener- 
ously to  our  appeal  for  a  Christmas  box, 
which  was  forwarded  to  Grecourt,  via 
Marseilles,  in  October.  A  most  apprecia- 
tive letter  from  Mrs.  Andrews,  who  had 
heard  of  our  plan,  prompted  us  to  another 
effort,  and  starting  with  a  gift  of  eighty 
dozen  cans  of  salmon,  by  March  we  had 
two  large  cases  of  other  goods  ready  to 
send.  They  contained  clothing,  medical 
supplies,  small  hardware,  soap,  and  arti- 
cles of  food  (peas,  beans,  rice,  dried  fruit, 
chocolate,  and  canned  goods).  Besides  the 
Smith  Unit  work  I  have  occupied  my 
spare  moments  in  knitting  helmets  and 
have  had  supervision  of  our  dormitory 
girls  who  are  rolling  100  bandages  a  week 
for  the  American  Red  Cross.  They  have 
already  sent  in  2200.  We  graduated  nine- 
teen girls  from  the  high  school  course  in 
April,  two  of  whom  are  hoping  to  enter 
the  new  Union  College.  We  have  many 
bright  girls  who  are  keen  to  go  to  college 
but  with  the  families'  limited  incomes  few 
will  have  the  opportunity.  How  I  wish 
1900  could  support  a  scholarship  of  $100 
a  year.  The  Smith  women  engaged  in 
educational  work  here  would  certainly  ap- 
preciate it,  and  we  should  in  time  be  able 
to  supply  Japan's  need  of  well-trained, 
efficient  leaders.  There  are  so  many  highly 
educated  university  men  and  very  few 
women  who  have  had  more  than  a  high 
school  course. 
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"  I  hear  occasionally  from  Annie  (Foster) 
Murray,  who  has  her  hands  full  with  four 
very  active  children  and  the  many  duties 
which  devolve  on  a  missionary's  wife  living 
in  the  interior.  I  hear  more  frequently 
from  Florence  (Brooks)  Cobb  who  leads  a 
very  busy  life  teaching,  entertaining,  and 
housekeeping  in  Kyoto.  We  are  looking 
forward  to  a  visit  from  Mary  (Whitcomb) 
Clark  who  expects  to  pass  through  from 
India  to  Boston  in  May. 

"Warmest  greetings  to  all  and  I  hope 
some  of  you  will  want  to  visit  Japan  after 
the  war." 

Mabel  Stevenson  writes,  in  sending  her 
new  address:  "My  sister  and  I  have  a 
cozy  little  four-room  apartment  on  the 
edge  of  Schenley  Park.  Since  early  in 
October  have  been  studying  in  the  Medical 
School  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh,  and 
have  just  completed  this  winter's  work 
which  embraced  courses  in  histology,  em- 
bryology and  neurology;  am  taking  a  spe- 
cial laboratory  course  and  hope  some  day 
to  be  a  hospital  technician.  Expect  to  spend 
six  weeks  this  summer  at  Cornell,  taking 
some  additional  work  in  organic  chemistry." 

Sally  (Sanderson)  Vanderbilt  sends  a 
pamphlet  entitled,  "Dietary  for  Children 
from  Two  to  Six  Years  of  Age,"  which  she 
has  prepared  in  collaboration  with  Mary 
Louise  Furst,  president  of  the  Association 
of  Day  Nurseries  of  New  York  City.  Sally 
is  chairman  of  the  Dietetics  Committee  of 
the  Manhattanville  Nursery.  Copies  of 
the  pamphlet  may  be  obtained  from  the 
National  Federation  of  Day  Nurseries,  105 
E.  22  St.,  New  York  City,  for  ten  cents 
•each.  She  writes  in  part:  "I  haven't  been 
able  to  report  any  war  work  as  my  own 
nursery  and  my  pet  day  nursery  kept  me 
panting;  so  it  was  a  great  relief  to  me  when 
America  followed  England  in  declaring 
child  welfare  work  a  distinct  war  measure 
and  the  pamphlet  I'm  enclosing  is  my  one 
contribution  so  far.  .  .  .  Alumnae  doing 
similar  work  may  be  interested.  Illinois,  I 
believe,  is  dickering  for  a  five  thousand  lot." 

Betty  Whitney  spoke  at  several  war 
rallies  in  the  small  towns  of  Connecticut 
last  winter,  under  the  direction  of  the 
State  Council  of  Defense.  She  took  part 
also  in  some  meetings  held  in  the  interest 
of  the  War  Savings  movement  during  the 
intensive  campaign  carried  on  in  Con- 
necticut during  the  last  half  of  June. 

Addresses  wanted. — Mrs.  R.  H.  Ger- 
non  (Emma  Winchester) ;  Mrs.  Lane  John- 
son (Marie  Jones);  Mrs.  Harry  L.  Riley 
(Minnie  Foster);  Etta  May  Underwood; 
Grace  F.  Ward. 

Ex- 1900. — Alice  Beardsley  is  living  in 
the  south  of  France  with  her  aunt  who  has 
converted  her  chateau  into  a  convalescent 
borne  for  wounded  officers. 

Addresses  Wanted. — Mrs.  Fred  G. 
Barber  (Amy  Woodworth) ;  May  E.  Brush; 


Eleanor  Dement;  Mrs.  George  F.  Minus 
(Harriet  Butler);  Eugenie  Schlesinger; 
Mrs.  Edward  Turner  (Gertrude  Norris); 
Mrs.  Frank  L.  Williams  (Vivian  Griswold). 
1901 

Class  secretary — Edith  S.  Tilden,  55 
White  St.,  Milton,  Mass. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  one-ers  who  were 
back  for  Commencement  joined  with  1776 
at  a  picnic  supper  at  Allen  Field  on  Thurs- 
day night.  Friday  noon  eleven  of  them 
had  lunch  together.  The  question  of  help- 
ing with  the  publication  of  a  book  by  Ruth 
Gaines  on  the  reconstruction  work  of  the 
Unit  was  discussed.  This  book  has  been 
asked  for  informally  by  the  Red  Cross  and 
would  serve  as  a  textbook  for  other  recon- 
struction units.  It  was  the  opinion  of 
those  present  that  the  class  would  want 
to  help,  should  such  a  book  be  produced 
by  a  member  of  the  class.  Hence  the  fol- 
lowing announcement  was  sent  and  read 
to  the  Alumnae  Assembly:  "The  members 
of  the  Class  of  1 90 1  who  are  assembled  for 
an  informal  reunion  are  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  would  be  possible  to  raise  in 
the  class,  for  war  relief,  at  least  $1500  by 
commencement  1919.  This  appropriation 
could  be  applied  toward  the  publication  of 
a  book  by  Ruth  Gaines  on  the  reconstruc- 
tion work  of  the  Unit,  if  the  War  Service 
Committee  so  decide." 

A  class  letter  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
definite  instructions  from  this  committee 
are  received. 

A  letter  expressing  1901's  appreciation 
of  President  Burton's  contribution  to  the 
spirit  of  democracy  and  service  which  has 
so  characterized  Smith  undergraduates  and 
alumnae  during  the  past  year,  was  formu- 
lated and  sent  to  him. 

Born.— To  Florence  (Hinkley)  Dana  a 
daughter,  the  fourth  child,  Frances,  on 
Apr.  20. 

Julia  (Mitchell)  Kunkle  after  June  will 
be  at  Union  Theological  College,  Canton, 
China.  Her  husband  has  just  been  elected 
president  of  the  College  and  Julia  is  to 
have  charge  of  the  library. 

Antoinette  Putman-Cramer  is  back  at 
the  old  stand  in  New  York. 

Among  the  many  tributes  to  Helen  Rice 
who  died  on  April  12,  the  Reverend  Judson 
L.  Cross,  with  whom  she  was  working  as 
pastor's  assistant  at  the  time  of  her  death, 
has  characterized  her  as  follows:  "With 
all  the  sweet  and  tender  graces  and  gifts  of 
womanhood,  there  was  combined  a  cer- 
tain strength  and  reliability  which  made 
her  a  source  of  reliance  and  confidence  to 
all  who  knew  her,  a  person  always  to  be 
depended  upon  for  right  decisions,  true 
convictions,  and  real  support  in  time  of 
need." 

June  (Richardson)  Lucas  has  returned 
from  France.  She  has  spoken  at  College 
and  in  other  places  on  the  work  of  repatri- 
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ation  in  France  and  will  later  speak  for  the 
Food  Administration. 

Helen  Stratton  has  charge  of  the  Junior 
Red  Cross  in  Fitchburg. 

Alice  Wright  has  been  doing  a  big  piece 
of  Red  Cross  work  in  Wisconsin,  being  a 
surgical  dressings  organizer  and  teacher  in 
many  towns  of  the  state.  She  now  has 
charge  of  the  surgical  dressings  [depart- 
ment in  Milwaukee. 

Ex-1901. — Anna  (Bradford)  Hubbard 
has  been  at  Ayer  for  a  year,  her  husband 
having  charge  of  the  War  Community 
Service  work  for  Camp  Devens. 

Julia    Wood's    address    is    Sunset    Hill 
School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 
1902 

Class  secretary — Bertha  Prentiss,  1399 
Northampton  St.,  Holyoke,  Mass. 

Edith  (Vanderbilt)  Diamond  reports 
her  two  daughers,  aged  9  and  8,  knitting 
valiantly  while  their  mother  acts  as  chair- 
man of  the  Home  Service  Section  of  the 
Red  Cross  in  Nutley,  N.  J. 

Edith  G.  Ely  has  cousins  in  the  service 
and  has  herself  done  much  Red  Cross 
organizing  and  managing. 

Elizabeth  (Leavitt)  Ferris  is  treasurer 
of  the  Red  Cross  at  Ticonderoga  and  has 
been  a  fine  Liberty  Bonds'  saleswoman. 

Joe  (Lamson)  Gates  spends  about  30 
hours  a  week  on  surgical  dressings  plus 
all  her  home  duties. 

Jessie  A.  Gay  has  charge  of  the  surgical 
dressings  at  Christadora  House,  New  York, 
and  is  treasurer  of  the  Red  Cross,  Sharon, 
Conn. 

Edith  Lewis  is  managing  editor  of 
Every  Week  and  Associated  Sunday  Mag- 
azine, New  York. 

Born. — To  Helen  (Kelley)  Marsh  a 
son,  Apr.  25,  Donald  Scott,  died  on  Apr.  25. 

Ellen  L.  Osgood  has  a  busy  school  life 
with  many  cousins  and  nephews  in  the 
service  to  take  all  that  she  can  knit. 

Louise  C.  Perkins  has  a  noble  score  of 
six  afghans,  can  anyone  beat  that? 

Henrietta  Prentiss  is  acting  chairman 
of  war  relief  work  at  Hunter  College, 
New  York. 

Sally  Richards  has  a  brother  at  Camp 
Devens,  1st  Lieut.,  303rd  Gun  Battalion, 
and  Sally  keeps  surgical  dressings  and 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  progressing  at  Bridgeport. 

Mabel  (Coulter)  Smith  has  a  major 
husband,  since  last  May  in  309th  Engi- 
neers.    Mabel  has  an  adopted  girl  and  boy. 

Gertrude  Tubby  is  delving  into  the 
realms  of  psychic  research  wherein  she  be- 
lieves she  sees  the  glimmer  of  a  Great  Hope, 
and  knitting  fills  her  interstices  in  time. 

Ruth  French's  youngest  brother  has 
been  in  France  with  the  104th  Inf.  since 
October  and  has  been  recommended  for  a 
croix  de  guerre. 

Ex- 1 902.  Born. — To  Helen  (Atherton) 
Govier  a  second  child,  Marjorie,  in  October. 


1903 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  Frank  Tully,  33 
Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  a  report  of  the  reunion  see  page  363. 

Died. — On  May  26,  William  Wallace 
Adams,  Jr.,  husband  of  Louise  (Shattuck) 
Adams. 

Married. — Laura  Post  to  Stephen 
Breed  on  June  12. 

Ex-1903.  Married. — Mary  Harriman  to 
Paul  Lester  Dole,  June  1,  at  Windsor,  Conn. 
1904 

Class  secretary — Muriel  S.  Haynes, 
Augusta,  Me. 

Olive  (Beaupre)  Miller  published  a  book 
of  verses  in  the  spring  called,  "Sunny 
Rhymes  for  Happy  Children." 

Gertrude  Douglas  received  her  Ph.D. 
degree  in  botany  from  Cornell  last  Sep- 
tember. The  second  part  of  her  thesis 
was  published  in  the  American  Journal  of 
Botany  for  January  under  the  title,  "The 
Development  of  Some  Exogenous  Species 
of  Agarics."  She  has  been  an  instructor  in 
botany  in  the  Agricultural  College  at 
Cornell  this  past  winter. 

Elizabeth  Graefe  is  Food  Inspector  of 
Sandusky. 

Edith  (vom  Baur)  Van  Hook  spent  the 
latter  half  of  the  winter  in  Princeton,  N.  J., 
as  her  husband  had  his  sabbatical  leave  of 
absence  from  Columbia  and  was  doing  re- 
search work  at  the  University. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  Albert  T.  Gould 
(Emilie  Creighton),  74  Windsor  Rd., 
Waban,  Mass. 

We  have  heard  from  the  mothers  of  all 
three  of  our  French  babies.  Henriette's 
mother,  Madame  Vigres,  sent  us  a  New 
Year's  card  and  has  written  three  times 
since  then.  A  card  dated  Mar.  18  re- 
ports: "Ma  petite  Henriette  est  toujours 
en  bon  sante, — elle  grandit  beaucoup, 
et  bientot  elle  pourra  vous  ecrire  elle- 
meme. — En  ce  moment  &  Paris  on  n'est 
plus  tranquille  car  les  Gothas  viennent 
souvent  nous  bombarder,  ce  que  nous  fait 
peur  surtout  aux  petits  enfants." 

Madame  Frebourg  has  written  three 
times  to  acknowledge  the  bit  we  sent  for 
Yvonne,  and  a  Christmas  and  New  Year's 
card  came  from  the  babe  herself.  The 
mother  writes:  "Yvonne  est  blonde,  aux 
yeux  bleus,  bien  sage,  et  bien  gentille." 
The  father  was  killed  in  Champagne  in 
Oct.,  1915,  leaving  four  small  children  to 
the  mother's  care. 

A  short  time  ago  a  letter  came  from 
Madame  Plovruez.  Odette's  father  was 
killed  July,  1915.  He  was  only  twenty- 
three  years  old.  The  mother  apologizes 
for  not  writing  before  as  she  herself  has 
been  ill  and  is  just  out  of  the  hospital. 

Ex- 1904.  Married.  —  Jeannie  Cooper 
Jenkins  to  Harry  demons,  May  21,  Hwai 
Yuan,  China.  Address,  Nanking  Univer- 
sity, Nanking,  China. 
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Born. — To  Louise  (Marcley)  Cushman 
a  daughter,  Mary  Sedgwick,  Mar.  1 1 . 

To  Sara  (Gardner)  Brown  a  second 
daughter  and  fourth  child,  Ruth  Edgerton, 
Dec.  7,  1917. 

To  Diana  (Swanton)  Alter  a  second  son 
and  seventh  child,  David  Swanton,  Feb.  26. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  C.  L.  Favinger 
(Alice  Poore),  115  Windsor  Rd.,  Waban, 
Mass. 

Mrs.  W.  A.  Richardson  (Amy  Tufts), 
Jewett  City,  Conn. 

Lillian  (Hamilton)  Thornquist  is  con- 
tralto soloist  in  Mt.  Vernon  church, 
Beacon  St.  and  Massachusetts  Av.,  Boston. 
Her  husband  is  organist  and  director  of 
the  choir.  She  also  sings  professionally  in 
concerts. 

Elsa  (Longyear)  Roberts'  husband  has 
enlisted  in  the  Spruce  Division  in  Oregon, 
and  she  and  the  children  are  with  him. 
Last  April  she  went  on  a  concert  trip  to 
Camp  Sherman  in  Ohio  and  was  there 
seven  days  singing  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  huts 
and  in  the  base  hospital.  Her  program 
was  old  songs  and  ballads  given  in  a 
Madame  de  Pompadour  costume. 

Kathryn  (McConnell)  Ludlow's  hus- 
band is  captain  of  the  Outpost  Company 
of  the  6th  Field  Battalion,  Signal  Corps, 
U.  S.  She  was  with  him  all  winter  at 
Fort  Leavenworth,  Kan.  He  is  now  at 
Camp  Forrest,  Ga.,  giving  special  in- 
struction, and  she  is  at  home  with  her 
mother.  Address,  546  Hawthorne  PL, 
Chicago. 

Elizabeth  Rosan  resigned  from  the 
New  Republic  in  May,  191 7,  and  has  been 
since  last  fall  with  the  Chase  National 
Bank  of  New  York  in  charge  of  purchasing 
all  their  stationery  supplies. 

Jane  (Tufts)  Richardson's  husband  is 
in  the  navy,  electrical  gunner  on  the  trans- 
port Huron. 

1905 

Class  secretary — Emma  P.  Hirth,  320 
Central  Park  West,  New  York  City. 

Pauline  Fullerton,  who  has  been  a  very 
important  and  valuable  member  of  the 
Reference  Department  of  the  New  York 
Public  Library,  is  sailing  with  the  second 
Smith  College  Unit  for  canteen  work  in 
France  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Born. — To  Beatrice  (Flather)  Flagg  a 
daughter,  Jean,  Feb.  1. 

To  Charlotte  (Chase)  Fairley  a  daugh- 
ter, Katherine  Chase,  June  12. 

To  Elizabeth  (Freeman)  Peirce  a 
son,  Samuel  Freeman  Peirce,  on  Oct.  25, 
19 1 7.  Young  Samuel  is  the  owner  of  a 
Second  and  a  Third  Liberty  Bond,  is  a 
member  of  the  Red  Cross,  and  the  posses- 
sor of  three  War  Savings  Stamps,  earned 
for  good  behavior  under  the  supervision  of 
his  two  elder  sisters. 

Helen  Norwell  and  Beatrice  (Flather) 
Flagg,    with    the   other   Smith    people   in 


Nashua,  N.  H.,  arranged  a  talk  at  Helen 
(Barr)  Smith's  (1908)  one  afternoon  in 
May,  by  Serge.  Watkinson,  a  survivor  of 
the  Princess  Pat  Regiment,  and  added  the 
proceeds  to  the  Unit  Fund  at  the  annual 
meeting  of  the  New  Hampshire  Club. 

Alma  (Bradley)  Rush  is  moving  to 
Shields'  Station,  three  miles  from  Sewick- 
ley,  near  Pittsburgh. 

Myra  Erwin  is  executive  secretary  for 
the  Red  Cross  of  Salem,  O. 

Elsie  (Rosenberg)  Loeb  is  acting  as 
Cleveland  representative  for  several  New 
York  papers:  the  N.  Y.  Morning  Telegraph, 
Dramatic  Mirror,  Motion  Picture  News  and 
Exhibitors'  Trade  Review. 

Mrs.  Frank  E.  Taplin  (Edith  Smith) 
has  a  lovely  new  home  on  Shaker  Heights, 
Cleveland.  The  address  is  3090  Fair- 
mont Blvd. 

Helen  Clarke  has  just  heard  the  sad 
news  of  her  brother's  death  in  France. 
Lieut.  Henry  W.  Clarke,  16th  Machine  Gun 
Co.,  was  the  only  son  in  the  Clarke  family. 

Bertha  (Page)  Smith  has  recently  lost 
her  only  child,  Neal  Williams  Smith. 

Alice  Evans  is  studying  in  Boston  this 
summer. 

Ruth  Blodgett  is  working  for  the 
Civilian  Relief  of  the  Red  Cross  and  has 
the  East  Boston  district  assigned  to  her. 

Helen    (Abbot)    Lapham    has    been    at 
Bellport,  L.  I.  since  last  October  in  order  to 
be  near  her  husband  who  is  captain  of  the 
305th  Inf.,  N.  A.,  at  Camp  Upton,  L.  I. 
1906 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  E.  H.  Barber,  19 
Agassiz  St.,  Cambridge,  Mass. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  G.  Howard 
Allen  (Helen  Barker),  10  Upland  Rd., 
Somerville,  Mass. 

Mrs.  George  A.  Sherwood  (Ruth  Hol- 
man),  246  Vine  St.,  Bridgeport,  Conn. 
As  president  of  the  Bridgeport  Smith 
Club,  Ruth  has  been  hard  at  work  all 
winter  for  the  SCRU. 

Born. — To  Ethel  (Monson)  Holcombe 
a  second  son,  Seth  Pomeroy,  on  Feb.  15. 

To  Esther  (Porter)  Brooks  a  son,  John 
Reynolds,  on  Feb.  22.     Auspicious  date! 

Janet  (Mason)  Slauson  sends  another 
chapter  from  her  entertaining  career  as 
an  officer's  wife.  Written  last  March, 
but  too  late  for  the  April  Quarterly, 
it  harks  back  to  last  winter's  coal  famine. 
But  let  Janet  tell  it. 

"When  I  told  my  friends  that  we  had 
been  ordered  to  Florida  they  said  they 
could  see  now  why  we  went  in  the  army. 
We  came  down  in  December,  took  a  jolly 
little  bungalow  (with  a  furnace  and  a  ton 
of  coal,  rarities  in  Florida).  It  is  on  the 
road  from  Jacksonville  to  Camp  Johnston. 
When  March  is  over  I  shall  send  Janet 
junior  back  to  her  grandmother  and  run  up 
to  Camp  Greene  where  my  husband  now 
has  a  company  in  a  motor  supply  train. 
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Ruth  McCall  has  been  reported  as 
taking  a  course  in  architectural  landscape 
gardening  at  Harvard.  If  she  reads  the 
Quarterly,  or  "if  this  meets  the  eye  of" 
as  the  personals  say,  we  should  like  to  hear 
all  about  it. 

1907 

Class  secretary — -Virginia  J.  Smith,  123 
Troup  St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Assistant  secretary  (for  ex- member 
records) — -Mrs.  F.  A.  Pemberton,  333 
Clark  Rd.,  Brookline,  Mass. 

Married. — Marion  Savage  to  Karl 
Danforth  Sabin  on  Oct.  20,  1917. 

Born.— To  Bessie  (Moorhead)  Reed  a 
daughter,  Annie  Elizabeth,  Sept.  16,  1917. 

To  Estelle  (Kaster)  Hartman  a  second 
son,  Hiram  Vincent,  Nov.  25,  19 17. 

Louise  (Forbes)  Nellis  has  been  giving 
lectures  and  demonstrations  on  food  con- 
servation under  the  Red  Cross. 

Marie  Adsit  writes  that  she  has  com- 
posed a  song  which  is  to  be  published  for 
the  benefit  of  the  1907  Smith  Unit  Fund. 
Send  for  a  copy!  Address,  1016  McCul- 
lough  Av.,  San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Nettie  Strohbar  is  in  charge  of  the  pack- 
ing and  receiving  of  supplies  for  the  Unit 
at  New  York  headquarters. 

Virginia  Jeffrey  Smith  is  to  take  a  course 
in  physical  therapy  this  summer  at  the 
Boston  School  of  Physical  Education  and 
the  Robert  Brigham  Hospital,  spending 
week-ends  and  September  with  her  family 
at  Gloucester,  Mass. 

Ethel  (Woolverton)  Cone  was  chairman 
of  the  committee  which  has  sent  to  France 
a  second  Smith  College  Unit,  this  one  for 
canteen  service  under  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Muriel  (Robinson)  Burr's  address  is 
Highland  Rd.,  Belmont,  Mass. 

Mason  (Montgomery)  Condit's  address 
is  35  N.  Walnut  St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

Marian  (Dana)  Mason's  new  address  is 
Riverwood,  Bristol,  Pa.  Her  husband  is 
shipbuilding. 

Helen  Barber's  address  is  1230  N.  State 
St.,  Chicago. 

Carmen  (Mabie)  Walmsley  and  her 
daughter  Diana,  born  June  19,  191 7,  are 
spending  the  summer  in  the  Catskills. 
Major  Walmsley  has  been  in  France  since 
last  June  and  has  recently  been  made  a 
staff   officer. 

Morley  (Sanborn)  Linton's  husband 
and  Margaret  (Roberts)  Sanborn's  hus- 
band are  also  in  France  on  active  service. 

A  letter  from  Louise  (DeForest)  Veryard 
says  in  part,  "We  had  our  sympathies  for 
France  enlarged  a  thousandfold  when  the 
civil  war  touched  the  city  in  November. 
We  had  all  the  thrills  without  any  harm, 
but  nobody  knew  what  would  happen  next. 
The  apprehension  was  the  worst  of  it  so 
far  as  we  foreigners  were  concerned. 
Personally  it  was  advantageous  to  us  for 
we  were  given  one  of  the  best  Chinese 


houses  in  Changsha  at  a  nominal  rent  be- 
cause of  the  protection  that  a  foreign 
name  gives  to  property.  The  luxury  of 
living  without  rats  and  white  ants  is  one 
that  perhaps  you  have  never  appreciated. 
Even  here  we  are  doing  our  bit  for  Ameri- 
can War  Relief."  Her  permanent  address 
is  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Changsha,  Hunan,  China. 

1907  has  sent  in  for  the  Unit  to  date 
(new  pieces)  15  aprons,  31  booties,  217 
caps,  340  dresses,  29  drawers,  99  night- 
gowns, 20  petticoats,  12  knitted  pieces, 
9  blankets,  77  miscellaneous  articles,  185 
Christmas  things,  making  a  total  of  105 1 
new  articles  and,  in  addition,  315  second- 
hand things! 

1908 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  James  M.  Hills, 
135  Prospect  Park  West,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  364. 

New  Addresses. — Mrs.  Henry  W.  Shel- 
ton  (Dorothy  Camp),  Strafford,  Pa. 

Antoinette  V.  Doughty,  50  Charles 
St.,  New  York  City. 

Mrs.  Frank  D.  Spaulding  (Louise 
Dunn),  103  S.  Prospect  St.,  Burlington,  Vt. 

Marjorie  L.  Henry,  5  Alden  St.,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. 

Mrs.  John  A.  Viele  (Abigail  Staples), 
43  Longfellow  Ter.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Roy  E.  Ward  (Catherine  Morse), 
161 12  Euclid  Av.,  Cleveland,  O. 

Mrs.  John  E.  Austin  (Mabel  Watkins), 
619  S.  42  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  C.  Cubbon  (Mary  Wat- 
kins),  580  Spring  St.,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

Engaged. — Fannie  Belle  Carsley  to 
Demarest  Romaine  of  Hackensack,  N.  J. 

Married. — Gertrude  Butler  to  Wendell 
Pease  Abbott,  Dec.  26,  1917.  Address, 
103  Summer  St.,  Lawrence,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Mabel  (Boardman)  Laylin 
a  second  daugher,  Grace,  Mar.  16. 

To  Caroline  (Brackett)  Blakeslee  a  sec- 
ond child,  Frances  Elizabeth,  Apr.  23. 

To  Marion  (McLennan)  Hancock  a 
fourth  child  and  second  son,  Peter  McLen- 
nan, Nov.  24,  1917. 

To  Nannie  (Morgan)  Evans  a  second 
child,  Richard  Morgan,  Mar.  5. 

To  Lewella  (Payne)  Ryland  a  fourth 
child  and  second  son,  Payne,  June  21,  19 17. 

To  Eleanor  (Riker)  Barrett  a  third  son, 
Michael  T.,  May  3.  Address,  86  Wash- 
ington St.,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

To  Mildred  (Towne)  Powell  a  second 
son,  Alanson  Towne,  Mar.  1.  Address, 
Ambrose  Farms,  Stevensville,  Mont. 

To  Gwendolen  (Wight)  Newton  twin 
daughters,  Gwendolen  Jean  and  Janet 
Wight,  Mar.  21.  The  twins  give  Gwendo- 
len the  class  record  of  five  children. 

Ex-1908. — To  Caroline  (Burchard) 
Swannell  a  second  child,  Frederick  Wells, 
Jr.,  Jan.,  1918. 

To  Ella  (Uihlein)  Seipp  a  second  child, 
Edwin  A.,  Jr.,  Feb.  23. 
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Mary  Baker  is  secretary  in  the  proba- 
tion office  of  the  Suffolk  Superior  Court, 
Boston.     Her  address  is  91   Pinckney  St. 

L.  Evelyn  Ongley  is  professor  of  Ro- 
mance languages  in  Russell  Sage  College, 
Troy,  N.  Y. 

Ada  (Reeve)  Joyce's  husband,  1st  Lieut. 
Whitney  H.  Joyce,  died  in  France,  May  17. 
He  had  served  with  the  British  Expedi- 
tionary Force  for  more  than  six  months. 
1909 

Class  secretary — Alice  M.  Pierce,  182 
Central  St.,  Springfield,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Idella  Gribbel  to  James 
Subrey  McCurdy.  Mr.  McCurdy  is  now 
in  France  as  are  also  Idella's  two  brothers. 

Married. — Martha  Alyea  to  Loraine 
M.  Wood  on  June  2,  1917.  Address,  255 
Mountain  Way,  Rutherford,  N.  J. 

Mary  Bowles  to  F.  M.  Dyer  on  Mar.  2. 
Address,  310  E.  Locust  St.,  San  Antonio, 
Tex.  Mary's  husband  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  National  Army. 

Anne  Harwood  to  Lieut.  Thomas 
Eugene  Orbison,  305th  Eng.,  on  Mar.  20. 

Mildred  Lane  to  Douglas  Woodruff  of 
Auburn,  N.  Y.,  on  Dec.  29,  1917. 

Dorothy  McLaurin  to  William  Elfred 
Weld  on  June  16,  1917.  Address,  124 
Cobourg  St.,  Ottawa,  Can. 

Susie  McMurray  to  Elmer  H.  Neumann 
on  Nov.  4,  1917.  Address,  Stop  24, 
Schenectady  Rd.,  West  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Born. — To  Ethel  (Bowen)  Fisher  a  son, 
Francis  Bowen,  on  July  13,  191 7. 

To  Eleanor  (Burch)  Jackson  a  son  and 
second  child,  John  Elliott,  Jr.,  on  May  7. 

To  Helen  (Dana)  Blackmer  a  daughter, 
Margaret,  on  Sept.  23,  1917. 

To  Julia  (Dole)  Baird  a  daughter  and 
second  child,  Katharine  Dole,  on  Jan.  17, 
1917. 

To  Bessie  (Fuller)  Davis  a  daughter, 
Priscilla,  in  November,  1917. 

To  Mildred  (Hill)  Lowry  a  daughter, 
Mildred  C,  on  Apr.  18,  1917. 

To  Hazel  (Payne)  Van  Evra  a  son  and 
fourth  child,  William  Payne,  on  Jan.  29, 
1917. 

To  Gertrude  (Schwarz)  McClurg  a 
daughter,  Gertrude  Florence,  Mar.  14. 
Died  Mar.  15. 

To  Elizabeth  (Steffen)  Musgrave  a 
daughter,  Louise  Steffen,  on  June  19,  1917. 

To  Esther  (Swift)  Foote  a  second  son, 
Oliver  Swift,  on  Sept.  1,  1917. 

To  Rosamond  (Underwood)  Perry  a 
son,  Robert  Matson,  Jr.,  on  Mar.  8. 

To  Ethel  (Updike)  Magna  a  daughter 
and  third  child,  Mary,  on  Mar.  11.  Mr. 
Magna  is  in  Washington  serving  as  an 
A.  M.  E.  in  the  Aero.  Engine  Production 
Division.  For  the  present  Ethel's  address 
will  be  227  Forest  Av.,  Oak  Park,  111. 

Addresses. — Mrs.  Frederick  C.  Mink- 
ler  (Helen  Andrews),  74  Berkeley  Av., 
Plainfield,  N.  J. 


Vera  Bull,  permanent  address,  Aeolian 
Hall,  New  York  City.  1917-18,  34  Mon- 
roe PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  George  McKeever  (Elizabeth 
Beardsley),  1514  Richmond  Av.,  Colum- 
bus, O. 

Mrs.  F.  Stephen  McCarthy  (Gertrude 
Bussard),  2508  Av.  G,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Lydia  Davis,  permanent  address,  Provi- 
dent Bank,  Cincinnati,  O.  1917-18, 
Hotel  Maryland,  Pasadena,  Cal. 

Mrs.  Horatio  W.  Allison  (Hazel  Doug- 
lass), Mount  Upton,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Margaret  (Hatfield)  Chase,  108 
Cherry  St.  West,  Chicago,  111. 

Sue  Holland,  Meyer  Apts.,  Santa  Ana, 
Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  Van  Alan  Clark  (Edna  McCon- 
nell),  10956  Vernon  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

Mrs.  Carl  R.  Lane  (Edith  Merritt), 
Simsbury,  Conn. 

Margaret  Painter,  34  W.  Gravers  Lane, 
Chestnut  Hill,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  H.  Stevens  (Pearl  Par- 
sons), 34  Henry  St.,  Norwich,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  Wilbur  Van  Evra  (Hazel  Payne), 
Crosby,  Minn. 

Mrs.  Carlton  S.  Severance  (Jeanne 
Perry),  2  Punahou  St.,  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

Mrs.  George  L.  Babson  (Gladys  Ral- 
ston), 24  Rockstand  Av.,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 

Mrs.  John  K.  Musgrave  (Elizabeth 
Steffen),  119  S.  37  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Mrs.  William  Henry  Weller,  Jr.  (Eliza- 
beth Thompson),  The  Ridgely,  Birming- 
ham, Ala. 

Mrs.  Cadwallader  Evans,  Jr.  (Myra 
Thornburg),  1 186  Oak  Av.,  Rochester, 
N.Y. 

Merta  Underhill,  Tenafly,  N.  J. 

Anne  Wiggin,  130  E.  24  St.,  New  York 
City. 

Florence  (Allen)  Rogers  is  working  for 
the  Canadian  Civilian  Relief. 

Jessie  Bower  is  studying  at  the  New 
York  Public  Library  School. 

Vera  Bull  gives  her  business  as  "Man- 
aging Musical  Celebrities." 

Dorothy  (Donnell)  Calhoun  is  writing 
war  stories  and  articles  for  the  magazines. 

Marjorie  Eddy  has  been  a  volunteer 
worker  at  Camp  Upton  Hostess  House 
this  winter. 

Genevra  (Gubbins)  McCarroll  is  to  be 
in  Aberdeen,  Wash.,  in  order  to  be  near  her 
husband  who  is  a  first  lieutenant  in  the 
Signal  Corps  connected  with  the  436th 
Aero.  Construction  Squadron  and  is  at 
Hoquiam,  Wash.  Genevra's  former  ad- 
dress will  reach  her. 

Isabella  Gauld  has  taken  a  course  in 
dietetics  at  Stanford  University  Hospital 
and  may  go  to  France  at  any  time. 

Bee  Hoiles  has  been  in  France  for  over 
two  years  doing  military  hospital  work. 
Address,  U.  S.  A.  P.  O.  731  A.  E.  F., 
France. 
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Rose  Howe  has  been  teaching  in  the 
Central  High  School  San  Juan,  Porto 
Rico,  for  two  years  and  writes — -  "I  have 
had  great  fun  learning  Spanish  and  finding 
out  how  our  Southern  citizens  live.  I 
do  not  know  whether  I  am  going  to  stay 
or  not.  We  have  training  camps  here 
and  so  get  quite  a  bit  of  the  war  excite- 
ment." 

Rosamond  Kimball  has  written  a  play 
entitled  "The  Call  of  America."  Three 
thousand  schools  have  asked  for  it  and  it 
was  used  by  the  Liberty  Loan  Com.  of 
N.  Y.  in  the  Third  Liberty  Loan  Cam- 
paign. A  hymn,  "To  the  Youth  of 
America,"  is  being  included  in  an  edition 
of  patriotic  hymns  published  by  The  Cen- 
tury Co. 

Lulu  Lawrence  is  librarian  and  clinical 
historian  at  the  School  for  the  Feeble- 
minded at  Waverley,  Mass. 

Margaret  Painter  is  secretary  to  one  of 
the  officials  of  the  American  International 
Shipbuilding  Corporation,  Hog  Island. 

Julia  (Robinson)  Bliss's  husband  is  in 
the  Medical  Reserve. 

Gertrude  (Schwarz)  McClurg's  hus- 
band is  serving  in  the  navy  with  the  rank 
of  Lieut. -Commander. 

Elizabeth  Tyler  took  her  Ph.D.  degree 
in  Romance  languages  at  Columbia  Uni- 
versity this  June. 

Alice  Waters  is  running  a  poultry  farm. 

Katharine  Wead  is  bibliographer  in  the 
Bureau  of  Plant  Industry,  Department  of 
Agriculture,  Washington,  D.  C. 
1910 

Class  secretary — Jessie  W.  Post,  88 
Remsen  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Mary  E.  Geesaman  to 
Major  Roy  Stuart  Brown,  Aviation  Sec- 
tion of  the  Signal  Corps,  U.  S.  A. 

Estelle  Valentine  to  James  L.  Newman. 
He  is  at  present  at  Camp  Custer,  Battle 
Creek,  Mich.,  taking  the  artillery  course 
in  the  4th  Officers'  Training  School. 

Married. — Edna  M.  Fuller  to  Robert 
R.  Comstock  on  Dec.  26,  19 17.  Address, 
321  E.  12th  Av.,  Denver,  Colo. 

Winifred  C.  Metcalf  to  John  Sawyer 
Fitch  on  Apr.  15.  Address,  941  Harvard 
St.,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

Editha  Miner  to  Albert  C.  Armstrong 
on  Mar.  21.  Address,  1200  Mass.  Av., 
Cambridge,  Mass. 

Bertha  L.  Skinner  to  Ensign  Arthur 
Elliot  Bartlett,  U.  S.  N.,  on  June  1. 
Address,  South  Swansea,  Mass. 

Born. — To  Margaret  (Hart)  Patton  a 
daughter,  Mary  Elizabeth,  on  Mar.  6. 

To  Mildred  (Jones)  Snyder  a  daughter, 
Jean  Norris,  on  Mar.  29. 

To  Katharine  (King)  Covey  a  son, 
Preston  King,  on  Mar.  1. 

To  Muriel  (Seeley)  Welles  a  daughter, 
Carlotta,  on  Apr.  20.  Address,  202  High- 
land Drive  West,  Seattle,  Wash. 


To  Anna  (Sigafus)  Cushman  a  son, 
Charles  Sigafus,  on  July  24,  1916.  Ad- 
dress, 285  St.  John's  PI.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Elizabeth  (Brown)  Coons.  "My  hus- 
band's brother  is  at  the  front  as  1st  Lieut. 
Coast  Artillery.  My  own  brother  is  still 
in  this  country,  1st  Lieut.  Signal  Corps. 
My  husband  is  in  the  draft,  Class  4.  I  am 
keeping  house  with  the  two  kiddies  trying 
to  conserve  in  every  way,  incidentally 
without  a  maid,  as  one  means. " 

Marion  Crozier.  "I  am  taking  the 
whole  course  of  physical  education  in  the 
Hygiene  Department  of  Wellesley.  I  also 
received  my  diploma  from  the  Sovova  and 
Vestoff  School  of  Dancing  and  am  still 
taking  piano  lessons  at  the  New  England 
Conservatory. " 

Letty  Davis  is  librarian  of  the  Red 
Cross  Institute  for  Crippled  and  Disabled 
Men  under  the  Red  Cross.  It  is  probably 
the  best  collection  of  material  on  training 
for  cripples  in  the  world. 

Alice  Day.  "Am  giving  two  days  a 
week  (9-5)  to  the  Educational  Depart- 
ment of  Red  Cross,  in  addition  to  daily 
Hooverizing  in  the  home.  " 

Katharine  (Drew)  Smith.  "My  hus- 
band is  a  lieutenant  in  the  Aviation  Section 
of  the  Signal  Corps  and  is  busy  finding 
spruce  for  aeroplanes. " 

Marion  Dwight.  "Acted  as  suffrage 
captain  in  my  election  district  during  the 
suffrage  campaign  in  the  fall;  helped  give 
a  course  of  lectures  for  women  voters  in 
January;  took  course  in  War-time  Train- 
ing for  Volunteer  Social  Workers,  and  am 
now  doing  field  work. " 

Ada  (Evans)  Howes.  "My  baby  boy, 
18  months  old,  died  Apr.  16,  1917.  The 
Class  Baby  is  in  the  second  grade,  well 
started  on  her  way  to  Smith. 

Margaret  Fellows.  "I  am  working  in 
the  Foreign  Department  of  the  Guaranty 
Trust  Co.  of  New  York.  No  more  school 
teaching   for   me!" 

Guinevere  Fennell.  "On  Mar.  1,  I  be- 
gan war  work  in  the  International  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  of  New  York  as  secretary  to  Mr. 
Fred  Goodman,  giving  up  my  position  as 
secretary  to  the  pastor  of  the  North 
Orange  Baptist  Church." 

Abbe(Ferrin)  Skinner.  "My  father  is 
field  director  of  the  American  Red  Cross 
at  Camp  Meade,  Md.,  a  camp  of  35,000 
men,  and  has  four  or  five  men  under  him 
now  but  needs  more." 

Juanita  (Field)  Wells.  "Am  one  of  the 
directors  of  auxiliaries  in  our  Red  Cross. 
Also  was  vice-chairman  of  Jackson  County 
Organization  Work." 

Marion  Frederickson.  "Gave  up  my 
position  as  librarian  of  Aram  Public 
Library,  Delavan,  Wis.,  Feb.  1.  Expect 
to  be  at  home  for  a  while. " 

Edith  Gill.  "For  this  year  I'm  keep- 
ing house  for  my  father  and  have  the  Eng- 
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lish  classes  of  the  Girls'  Preparatory 
School  here  in  Chattanooga." 

Florence  Grant.  "Clerk  of  Teachers' 
Retirement  Board  of  Connecticut,  help- 
ing to  institute  a  pension  system  for 
Connecticut  teachers." 

Maude  Hamilton.  "Is  getting  married 
the  one  and  only  deed  of  import?  I,  for 
one,  should  be  glad  to  hear  of  the  doings  of 
some  of  the  rest  of  1910  in  spite  of  the 
small  space  on  the  postal  for  such  news. 
I  am  teaching  English  in  the  Meriden 
Conn,  high  school,  studying  Red  Cross 
nursing  and  conducting  the  scrap  book 
department  of  our  Junior  Red  Cross. 
The  little  boy  brother,  who  used  to  visit 
Smith,  is  now  a  first  lieutenant  at  Devens." 

Heloise  (Hedges)  Tappan.  "My  hus- 
band is  doing  manufacturing  for  the  Gov- 
ernment. I  spent  a  few  months  with  my 
sons  in  Florida,  saving  fuel." 

Annette  (Hoyt)  Flanders.  "  I  have 
graduated  as  a  landscape  architect  from 
the  University  of  Illinois  (degree  B.  S.). 
I  have  trained  as  aide  for  a  Base  Hospital 
also  as  telephone  operator  for  foreign  ser- 
vice." 

Irene  Hoyt.  "In  the  Kindergarten 
Training  Department  of  the  Montclair 
State  Normal  School. 

Frances  (Johnstone)  Miller.  "Vice- 
chairman,  Cranford,  N.  J.,  Chapter  Red 
Cross." 

Eva  (Jenison)  Pruyn.  "Chairman  of 
the  Albany  Smith  Club  which  is  working 
hard  for  the  Unit." 

Helen  Jones  writes  merely,  "SCRU — ■ 
supply  work."  But  those  who  know,  say 
that  she  has  given  several  days  a  week  to 
it  all  winter. 

Lillian  Landy.  "Member  of  the  War 
Service  Committee  of  the  Boston  Suffrage 
Association  which  is  running  the  Suffrage 
Coffee  House  at  Ayer  and  the  War  Service 
Shop  in  Boston." 

Ruby  Litchfield  is  the  director  of  the 
Department  of  Advice  and  Assistance  of 
the  Boston  Society  for  the  Care  of  Girls. 

Helen  Luitwieler  is  an  assistant  at  Rad- 
cliffe  College  Library. 

Edith  (Manning)  Logan.  "Chairman 
of  committee  to  collect  4500  bags  of  Christ- 
mas gifts  for  soldiers  through  Red  Cross, 
each  costing  $1.50.  Just  started  a  new 
unit  for  Red  Cross  work.  Am  also  on  a 
Day  Nursery  Board  which  keeps  mothers 
at  home  to  care  for  their  children.  We 
gave  'Candida'  for  Armenian  and  Syrian 
Relief. 

Elinor  Means.  "Taking  a  secretarial 
course.  Also  doing  canteen  work  and 
war  relief  work  with  the  Mayfair  War 
Relief." 

Margaret  Miller  is  studying  economics 
at  the  University  of  Chicago  and  serving 
on  the  Children  in  Industry  Committee  of 
the  State  Council  of  Defense. 


Carrie  (Newhall)  Neal.  "Home  again 
after  three  years  in  Chile!  My  husband  is 
working  for  Uncle  Sam  doing  metallurgi- 
cal work  in  the  Signal  Corps.  My  brother 
is  1st  lieut.  in  the  Aviation  Corps.  I'm 
learning  to  talk  English  again." 

Tei  (Ninomija)  Fujita.  "Teaching 
seven  hours  a  week  at  a  girls'  school.  A 
committee  member  of  the  Yokohama 
Y.  W.  C.  A.,  helping  with  the  Red  Cross 
work  of  both  England  and  America  at  the 
naval  hospitals  here." 

Alice  O'Meara.  "In  charge  of  the  Bos- 
ton workroom  of  the  SCRU.  Have  also 
earned  money  for  war  relief  by  designing 
and  making  Jersey  sport-sets — hat  and 
scarf." 

Azalia  Peet.  "The  Smith  Club  of 
Japan  as  a  result  of  its  Valentine  party 
have  $105  for  another  box  of  supplies,  the 
second  to  be  sent  from  Japan  to  the  Smith 
Unit.  We  have  a  Red  Cross  meeting 
weekly  and  sew  on  those  same  soldier  gar- 
ments and  bandages  which  you  at  home 
are  making." 

Virginia  (Peirce)  Wood.  "General 
Wood  was  largely  responsible  for  raising 
the  Buckeye  Division,  had  charge  of  the 
draft,  and  now  is  trying  to  get  to  France. 
I  am  on  the  Board  of  Directors  of  N.  L. 
W.  S.;  knit,  make  surgical  dressings,  and 
raise  chickens  to  save  meat." 

Ruth  Perkins.  "General  Secretary 
Y.  W.  C.  A.  at  Lakewood.  The  coming  of 
the  Military  Base  Hospital  adds  war-work 
activities  to  the  normal  work." 

Olive  Pye.  "Working  for  my  master's 
degree  in  education  at  Teachers  College. 
Such  a  bewildering  and  tempting  variety 
of  courses  after  being  in  the  Orient  for  five 
years!" 

Marguerite  (Scott)  Winter.  "Spend 
two  mornings  weekly  in  charge  of  the  Re- 
ceiving Department  of  Springfield,  Mass. 
Red  Cross.  Three  afternoons  a  week  I 
giveinstruction  in  wireless  (code  practice)  to 
a  class  of  men  subject  to  call  for  next  draft. " 

Carolyn  Shaw.  "  Director  of  the  De- 
partment of  Physical  Education,  New 
York  City,  West  Side  Y.  W.  C.  A.  War 
work  consists  in  trying  to  keep  girls  and 
women  physically  fit  to  meet  the  unusual 
strain  of  these  times." 
1911 

Class  secretary — Mrs.  J.  P.  O'Brien, 
232  Lake  St.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Engaged. — Helen  Estey  to  William 
Alex  Spencer,  M.A.  Columbia  Univ.,  now 
1st  Lieut.  U.  S.  R.  59th  Inf. 

Married. — Margaret  Foss  to  Ralph 
Wilbur  Thomas,  Lieut.  Gas  Defense  Ser- 
vice, U.  S.  N.  A.,  on  May  20. 

Winifred  Notman  to  David  Chandler 
Prince,  1st  Lieut.  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S. 
A.,  on  May  14  at  Paris,  France. 

Aline  Rosenthal  to  Morris  Bradt,  1st 
Lieut.  Ordnance  Dept.,  U.  S.  R.,  on  Mar.  19. 
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Marian  Chandler  Yeaw  to  Capt.  L. 
Horatio  Biglov,  Jr.,  on  Apr.  27,  at  Orange, 
N.  J.  Captain  Biglow  was  ordered  to 
France  early  in  May. 

Marion  Anna  Pepper  to  Lieut.  Wellesley 
Carl  Harrington,  Feb.  27.  Lieut.  Har- 
rington is  now  in  France  with  the  First 
Regiment  of  Replacement  Engineers. 

Born. — To  Marguerite  (Butterfield) 
Ervin  at  West  Point,  Miss.,  a  daughter, 
Claudia  Frances,  Aug.  4,  19 17.  Address, 
314  3  St.,  Augusta,  Ga. 

To  Josephine  (Dormitzer)  Abbott  a 
third  son,  fourth  child,  George  Alexander, 
Apr.  1. 

To  Florence  (Foster)  Hall  a  third  son, 
Gerald  Pennywell,  Dec.  16,  1917. 

To  Mary  t(Mattis)  Camp  a  son, 
Thomas  James,  Jr.,  Mar.  10. 

To  Dwight  (Power)  Townsend  a  daugh- 
ter, Stephanie,  in  March. 

To  Dolly  (Searle)  Allen  a  son,  Robert 
Searle,  Apr.  3. 

To  Alice  (Thompson)  Currier  a  daugh- 
ter, Carolyn  Douglas,  May  4. 

Died. — In  April,  Sally  McEwan. 

Annah  (Butler)  Richardson  writes  that 
she  is  to  return  to  this  country  after  three 
eventful  years  in  Russia. 

Mollie  Hanson  is  head  of  the  English 
department,  Dedham  high  school,  and 
has  been  studying  music  this  last  year. 

Susanna  (McDougall)  Kite  has  just 
seen  her  husband  off  for  France.  He  is  a 
1st  lieutenant  in  the  330th  Inf. 

Marguerite  (Underwood)  Labaree's  hus- 
band went  to  France  in  March,  and  she  is 
now  housekeeper  for  his  father.  Her 
brother  has  also  gone  for  Y.  M.  C.  A. 
service. 

Ex-1911.  Born.—  To  Katharine  (Berry- 
hill)  Gaddis  a  second  daughter,  Eleanor, 
Sept.  7,  1917. 

New    Address. — Beatrice    Lowe,    599 
Main  St.,  Athol,  Mass. 
1912 

Class  secretary — Mary  A.  Clapp,  Gal- 
loupe's  Point,  Swampscott,  Mass. 

Nineteen  hundred  and  twelve  was  chiefly 
conspicuous  by  its  absence  at  this  Com- 
mencement just  past,  and  yet  there  were 
enough  of  the  faithful  back,  and  enough 
heard  of  those  whose  work  would  not  per- 
mit them  to  return,  to  make  the  world 
realize  that  we  still  exist  as  a  potent  force. 
At  the  supper  of  the  class  of  1776  on  Thurs- 
day evening,  we  were  represented  by  ten 
members.  On  Friday  evening  we  congre- 
gated to  the  number  of  seven  at  Allen 
Field  for  supper.  Though  few  in  number, 
we  were  long  on  gossip  of  the  absent. 
Twelve  in  all  were  back. 

Engaged. — Elizabeth  Harrison  to  Cap- 
tain W.  E.  Barott,  81st  Field  Artillery. 

Married. — Grace  May  Hoffman  to  Dr. 
Jesse  Willis  Amey  on  May  8.  Address, 
200  W.  56  St.,  New  York  City. 


Cyrena  Martin  to  Henry  Wolcott  Toll 
on  March  29.  Mr.  Toll  is  a  lieutenant  in 
the  National  Army. 

Bess  Noakes  to  Henry  Willis  Post,  Jr., 
on  May  31.  Mr.  Post  is  an  ensign  in  the 
navy.  Address,  246  West  End  Av.,  New 
York  City. 

Helen  Aspinwall  to  Clifford  Harris  Peek, 
June  19. 

Born. — To  Frances  (Edmonson)  Almond 
a  son,  John  Parks,  Jr.,  on  Oct.  12,  1917. 

To  Hilda  (Edwards)  Hamlin  twin  sons, 
Wilfrid  Gardiner,  and  Talbot  Fancher,  on 
May  18. 

To  Helen  (Hulbert)  Blague  a  daughter, 
Madeleine,  on  Dec.  8,  1917. 

To  Ruth  (Paine)  Blodgett  a  second 
daughter,  Anne  Robinson,  on  May  20. 

To  Patty  (Westcott)  Davis  a  second 
daughter,  Joan  Woodward,  on  Feb.  10. 

Louise  Benjamin  is  field  worker  for 
the  Vocational  Bureau  at  Richmond  Hill 
House  in  New  York.  She  writes,  "This 
is  a  non-commercial  employment  agency 
in  the  Italian  district;  and  we  are  doing 
our  best  to  help  the  children  solve  the 
economic  problems  they  must  face  as  a 
result  of  the  war,  the  high  cost  of  living, 
and  the  enlistment  and  drafting  of  older 
brothers." 

Josephine  and  Pauline  Dole  are  farming 
near  Bryn  Mawr. 

Evelyn  (Knox)  Russell  has  been  in  Jack- 
sonville, Fla.,  since  January,  where  her 
husband  is  stationed  at  Camp  Jackson. 
She  is  living  at  the  Hostess  House  as 
assistant  emergency  hostess. 

Ruth  Lawrence  is  working  at  the  New 
England  Headquarters  Supply  Depart- 
ment of  the  Red  Cross  in  Boston,  as  sec- 
retary. 

Lucy  O'Meara  spent  three  weeks  early 
this  spring  at  the  college  organizing  the 
work  for  Dr.  Goldthwait's  surgical  dress- 
ings. A  very  much  increased  output  re- 
sulted from  her  labors. 
1913 

Class  secretary — Helen  E.  Hodgman, 
314  E.  17  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  366. 

Engaged. — Christine  Babcock  to  Hugh 
Nelson  Leary. 

Nellie  Paschal  to  Walter  Metcalf. 

Alice  D.  Van  Nuys  to  Merrill  P.  Paine, 
Clark  1915. 

Married. — Margery  Davies  to  Harold 
Cross  on  June  1. 

Marion  Gardner  to  Rev.  Lloyd  R. 
Craigville,  June  13. 

Merle  McVeigh  to  Peter  M.  Chamber- 
lain. 

Margaret  Moore  to  Charles  Lawrence 
Cobb  on  May  18.  Address,  1020  E.  52 
St.,  Chicago. 

Elsie  Williams  to  Norman  Clark. 

Born. — To  Marie  (Moody)  Bersbach 
a  son,  William  Moody,  on  Feb.  20. 
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To  Helen  (Hawgood)  de  Olloqui  a  son, 
Valentine  de  Olloqui,  Jr. 

To  Helen  (Spring)  Gaunt  twin  sons  on 
June  10. 

To  Margaret  (McGrath)  Minns  a  daugh- 
ter, Anna  McGrath. 

To  Alice  (Kent)  Rader  a  son,  Kenneth 
Kent,  on  Apr.  14. 

To  Eunice  (Hinman)  Rodman  a  son, 
William  Lewis,  on  May  12. 

To  Mary  (Lorenz)  Van  Deusen  a  son, 
Courtland  Van  Deusen,  Jr.,  on  Sept.  1, 
1917. 

To  Ruth  (Johnson)  Whyte  her  second 
daughter,  Anna  Jessel,  on  Dec.  23,  1917. 

To  Cora  (Stiles)  Yates  her  second  son, 
David  Chamberlain,  on  Apr.  3. 

New  Addresses. — Phyllis  Fergus,  423 
Belmont  Av.,  Chicago,  111.  She  received 
her  master's  degree  from  the  American 
Conservatory  of  Music. 

Mrs.  Otto  Hendrian  (Lillian  Pearson), 
371  Turrell  Av.,  South  Orange,  N.  J. 

Mrs.  Raymond  Richardson  (Ruth 
Brown),  502  San  Pedro  Av.,  San  An- 
tonio, Tex. 

Mrs.  Frank  Shoemaker  (Frances  Mor- 
rison), 15  W.  Market  St.,  Mt.  Union,  Pa. 

Mrs.  Robert  M.  See  (Ruth  Gardner), 
Biltmore  St.  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Elizabeth  Greene  is  with  the  Federal 
Children's  Bureau,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Maud  (Jaretzki)  Seleigman  and  Lea 
(Gazzam)  Hodge  are  at  Camp  Jackson, 
Columbia,  S.  C.,  with  their  lieutenant 
husbands. 

Helen  (Johnson)  Clark  is  with  her  major 
husband  at  Pig'n  Whistle  Inn,  Brown's 
Mills,  N.  J. 

Ada  Leffingwell  and  Isabel  La  Monte 
and  Marie  Pierce  1914  sailed  for  Porto 
Rico  in  June,  and  have  been  unexpectedly 
detained  by  submarines. 

Gladys  McCain  is  head  of  the  Salvage 
Department  of  the  Red  Cross  in  Des 
Moines. 

Marion  Parker  is  assistant  manager  of 
the  Food  Center,  Manchester,  Mass. 

Marion  Storm  is  on  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Evening  Post  in  New  York. 

Clara  Savage  sails  the  middle  of  June 
to  do  editorial  work  for  Good  Housekeeping 
Magazine;   to  be  gone  indefinitely,  travel- 
ing in  France,  England,  and  Italy. 
1914 

Class  secretary  pro  tern — Margaret  E. 
Beckley,  253  W.  91  St.,  New  York  City. 

Engaged. — Agnes  J.  Morgenthau  to 
Sidney  Newborg.  Mr.  Newborg  is  a 
graduate  of  Williams  1904  and  of  Colum- 
bia Law  School  1907.  He  is  practicing 
law  in  New  York  City  and  is  active  in  re- 
form movements  and  politics.  They 
expect  to  be  married  in  July. 

Married. — Margaret  Field  Groves  to 
Lieut.  Anastasio  C.  M.  Azoy,  Jr.,  C.  A. 
R.  C,  on  June  12. 


Grace  Lee  Middleton  to  George  Roberts 
on  Apr.  27. 

Born. — To  Jenny  (Luntz)  Rabinoff  a 
daughter,  Ruth  Liberty,  on  Apr.  6. 

To  Myrrl  (Stanley)  Sage  a  daughter, 
Anne,  on  Mar.  24. 

To  Charlotte  (Webb)  Kelly  a  daughter, 
Charlotte  Thruston,  on  June  5. 

To  Dorothy  (Williams)  Hughes  a 
second  son,  Henry  Mallory,  Jr.,  on  Apr.  11. 

Norma  Kastl  is  placement  secretary  of 
the  Intercollegiate  Bureau  of  Occupa- 
tions, New  York  City.  Home  address, 
125  Washington  PI. 

Gertrude  Posner  is  in  charge  of  the 
Shopping  Bureau  of  Best  and  Co.,  New 
York  City. 

Charlotte  Smith  is  taking  a  three 
months'  Red  Cross  course  in  Invalid 
Occupations  in  Chicago  preparatory  to 
teaching  returning  wounded  soldiers. 
Address,  1230  N.  State  St. 

Josephine  (Murison)  Lloyd  is  secretary 
to  the  Chicago  Chairman  of  the  Four- 
Minute-Men  in  the  State  Council  of  De- 
fense. Lieut.  Lloyd  is  in  France  doing 
special  work  under  one  of  the  generals. 

Mira  Wilson  has  finished  her  three- 
year  course  and  received  the  degree  of 
S.T.B.  from  the  Boston  University  School 
of  Theology.  A  newspaper  clipping  reads: 
— "Mira  B.  Wilson,  the  only  girl  in  the 
class  of  19 1 8  at  the  School  of  Theology 
of  Boston  University,  took  the  leading 
part  in  the  Class  Day  exercises  of  the 
seniors.     .     .     ." 

Katharine  Wood  is  having  a  year's 
leave  of  absence  from  George  E.  Wood  and 
Co.,  Bridgeport,  in  order  to  go  with  a 
Y.  M.  C.  A.  Unit  to  France.  She  leaves 
the  middle  of  July. 

New  Addresses. — Harriet  (Wakelee) 
Stringfellow, 381  John  R.St.,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Died. — Anna  Elizabeth  Spicer  on  Apr.  29. 

In  Memoriam 

The  unforeseen  death  of  Anna  Eliza- 
beth Spicer  followed  an  operation,  which 
she  underwent  in  Wichita,  Kansas,  in 
preparation  for  entering  canteen  service 
in  France.  Her  father  had  preceded  her 
into  service  overseas. 

In  1914-15  "Betty"  taught  at  Miss 
Glendenning's  school  in  New  Haven. 
Since  the  fall  of  191 5  she  has  acted  as  as- 
sistant professor  of  philosophy  and  lan- 
guages at  Fairmount  College  in  Wichita. 
Those  who  know  how  well  she  did  her 
work  as  literary  editor  of  the  Monthly, 
those  who  know  her  appreciation  of  schol- 
arship and  literary  merit,  those  who  know 
what  a  cooperative  element,  reinforced  by 
cheer  and  friendliness,  her  presence  intro- 
duced into  the  opening  days  of  the  Law- 
rence House  experiment,  will  appreciate 
the  spirit  with  which  she  entered  upon  her 
work  as  a  teacher.  In  three  years  she  had 
endeared  herself  to  both  "town  and  gown." 
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To  the  friends  who  were  privileged  to 
know  her  intimately  she  leaves  the  memory 
of  a  college  course  whose  joys  and  satis- 
factions were  keenly  intensified  by  her 
comradeship;  as  heritage  to  us  all,  the 
record  of  an  after  college  task  notably  ac- 
complished. M.  B.  W. 

A.   E.   S. 
That  hour  the  challenge  rang 

I  know  your  heart  was  glad ; 
I  know  you  answered  merrily — 

A  way  you  had. 

Across  the  meadowlands 

The  winds  of  morning  stirred. 
A  bird-call  thrilled  the  dawn, 

And  oh, — you  heard  I 
Not  like  the  silver  flare 

Of  trumpets  overseas. 
Claiming  your  gift  of  love 

For  torn  men's  agonies; 
But  sweet  as  April  flowers. 

Soft  as  the  wind's  caress, 
Peace  folded  you,  who  love 

All  gentleness. 
Then  toward  the  porta  of  dawn. 

Its  silver  sails  a-gleam, 
Brave  as  your  faith,  sailed  forth 

A  ship  of  dream. 

Serene  and  poised  and  fair 

Across  a  morning  sea 
Speed  on  the  shining  sails, — 

Gallant  and  free! 

Leonora  Branch. 

Ex-1914.  Clarissa  Hall  says  her  occupa- 
tion is  "daughter-about-the-house,"  with 
four  brothers  away,  two  in  the  service  over- 
seas and  one  in  the  Medical  Reserve  Corps 
here.  She  has  been  entertaining  men  in 
service  clubs  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  with 
music. 

1915 

Class  secretary — Katharine  Boutelle, 
35  College  Av.,  Waterville,  Me. 

For  report  of  reunion  see  page  366. 

Engaged. — Marguerite  E.  Dinsmore 
to  Paul  Smith  of  New  York.  She  expects 
to  be  married  in  September. 

Katherine  B.  Nye  to  Capt.  Neal  Gor- 
don Gray,  135th  Field  Artillery. 

Pauline  Starrett  to  Lieut.  Carl  Dudley 
Pierson. 

Married. — Lois  Breckenridge  to  Lieut. 
Thomas  Willard  Towler,  Sanitary  Corps, 
U.  S.,  on  Apr.  27. 

Sally  Bryant  to  Earle  D.  Lyon. 

Maud  Morrison  Clement  to  Lieut. 
Scott  Howe  Bowen,  Signal  Corps,  Avia- 
tion Section,  Reserve  Military  Aviator. 

Dorothy  Winslow  Dulles  to  James  Rus- 
sell Bourne  of  New  Haven  on  Apr.  6. 
He  was  formerly  a  member  of  the  class  of 
19 18  at  Yale,  now  in  France  with  the  A.  E.  F. 

Esther  Harrison  Eliot  to  Lieut.  William 
Abner  Forbes,  2nd,  on  June  4.  Lieut. 
Forbes  is  stationed  at  Camp  Devens  and 
Esther  is  with  him  there  for  the  present. 
Marion  Evans  was  in  the  wedding  party. 

Ellen  M.  Fertig  to  Miller  Cross.  Ad- 
dress, 134  Main  St.,  Evanston,  111. 

Susan  0.  Giffen  to  Edward  Carpenter 


Brandow   on    May    8.     Address    (tempo- 
rary), Melrose,  N.  Y. 

Minnie  Kroll  to  Abram  Berkowitz. 
Address  (temporary),  519  Rogers  Av., 
San  Antonio,  Tex. 

Mildred  Murray  to  Grover  C.  Burrows. 
Address,  11 1  Norway  St.,  Boston. 

Katharine  Pratt  to  Lieut.  William 
Richardson  Dewey,  Jr.,  on  Apr.  18.  Ad- 
dress, Haverford  Rd.,  Bryn  Mawr,  Pa. 

Jennette  Sargent  to  Robert  A.  Drake 
on  May  25. 

Dorothy  Thayer  to  Theodore  A. 
Greene  on  May  23.  Dorothy  (Dulles) 
Bourne  was  matron  of  honor.  Dorothy's 
address  for  the  summer  is  St.  Anthony, 
Newfoundland,  where  she  and  her  hus- 
band are  to  work  at  the  Grenfell  Mission. 
After  that  they  expect  to  be  in  New 
York,  as  Mr.  Greene  is  to  be  assistant 
minister  at  the  Brick  Presbyterian  Church. 

Born. — To  Marion  (Burns)  Jones  a 
son,  Harold  Hill,  Jr.,  on  Apr.  8. 

To  Margaret  (Cary)  Hall  a  daughter, 
Margaret  Louise,  on  Mar.  16. 

To  Marian  (Palmer)  Faulkner  a  son, 
James  Morison,  2nd,  on  Mar.  21. 

To  Mary  (Spencer)  Nimick  a  son, 
Francis  Bailey,  Jr.,  on  May  2. 

Lydia  C.  Avery  has  been  instructor  in 
physical  training  at  Kemper  Hall,  Ken- 
osha, Wis.,  for  the  past  year. 

Angeline  Freeman  received  her  M.A. 
from  the  University  of  Chicago  this  June. 
The  subject  of  her  thesis  was  "A  Study 
of  the  Time  Relationships  in  the  Forma- 
tion of  an  Association." 

Adele  Glogau  is  taking  a  two-year 
nurse's  training  course  at  the  Roosevelt 
Hospital  in  New  York. 

Helen  Greenwood  expects  to  spend  the 
first  term  of  the  Summer  Quarter  at 
Chicago  University. 

Constance  Mitchell  has  had  charge  of 
a  branch  work  room  of  the  Red  Cross  in 
Duluth. 

Katherine  Park  has  been  doing  secre- 
tarial work  in  the  Bureau  of  Intelligence 
of  the  War  Trade  Board,  but  left  June  1 
to  "oversee  an  agricultural  unit  of  Vassar 
and  New  Hampshire  State  Agricultural  Col- 
lege girls  on  our  place  in  New  Hampshire." 

Helen  (Van  Duzee)  Taplin  has  a  new 
address,  Oak  Knoll  Farm,  R.  F.  D.,  Frank- 
lin, Mass.  She  writes,  "I  am  having  a 
great  time  taking  care  of  my  mother,  my 
husband,  my  year-and-a-half  old  daughter 
and  my  three-weeks  old  son,  Robert 
Warren,  born  on  Apr.  17." 

New  Address. — Mrs.  F.  E.  Mansfield 
(Anna  Potter),  500  Fountain  St.,  West- 
ville,  New  Haven,  Ct. 

Ex-1915.  Married. — Beth  Baxter  to 
Lieut.  Henry  Barber  Tillotson,  Jr.,  sta- 
tioned at  Camp  Dodge,  Des  Moines,  la. 
Her  permanent  address  is  4601  Fremont 
Av.  S.,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 
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Joyce  Bradt  to  George  P.  Patterson, 
on  Feb.  2.  Address,  4  Stratford  Rd., 
Schenectady,  N.  Y. 

Madge  Magee  to  Clifford  L.  Born- 
schein.  She  expects  to  be  with  her  hus- 
band at  the  Great  Lakes  Naval  Training 
Station  for  a  time. 

Barbara  Woodruff  to  C.  Jackson  Ruken- 
brod.  Her  address  is  812  Riverside  Av., 
Trenton,  N.  J. 

Helen  von  Elten  to  G.  Franklin  Smith, 
Jr.     Address,  489  6  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

New  Address. — Mrs.  C.  M.  Story 
(Marion  Pullen),  173  Euclid  Av.,  Hacken- 
sack,  N.  J. 

1916 

Class  secretary — Frances  E.  Hall,  58 
Corey  Rd.,  Coolidge  Corner  Branch, 
Boston,  Mass. 

Engaged. — Virginia  Andrews  to  Wil- 
liam Morris  Smith  of  Pittsburgh. 

Mildred  L.  Bailey  to  Dr.  Ralph  D. 
Reid,  1st  Lieut.,  Medical  Reserve  Corps. 

Ruth  H.  Blodgett  to  William  Martin- 
dale  Shedden.  Mr.  Shedden  will  grad- 
uate from  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
Feb.,  1919. 

Harriet  Dey  to  Lieut.  W.  W.  Porter,  Jr., 
305th  Machine  Gun  Battalion,  A.  E.  F. 

Angela  Richmond  to  Lieut.  John  Cooke 
of  the  1 17th  Inf.,  now  with  the  A.  E.  F.  in 
France. 

Married. — Alice  M.  Clancy  to  Ernest 
Irving  Kearns  on  May  6.  Address,  1058 
Madison  Av.,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Pauline  Clarke  to  Lieut.  Daniel  Lester 
Harris  on  Apr.  17.  Lieut.  Harris  re- 
cently returned  from  several  months' 
service  in  France  and  is  stationed  for  a 
time  at  Camp  Taylor,  Louisville,  Ky.  as 
instructor.     Address,  824  S.  4  St. 

Amy  Lou  Cowing  to  Humphrey  Fuller 
Redfield,  Assistant  Paymaster,  U.  S.  N., 
on  Jan.  5.  Address,  1322  15  St.  N.  W., 
Washington,  D.  C. 

Elsie  Irene  Fisk  to  Theoron  Torrance 
Phelps  on  Apr.  18.     Address,  Durand,  Wis. 

Helen  Woodbridge  Ganse  to  Lieut. 
Alden  Fairfield  Head  on  Apr.  29. 

Lillian  Hyman  to  Irving  Florsheim. 
Lillian's  husband,  a  navy  officer,  is  sta- 
tioned at  Charleston,  S.  C,  and  she  would 
be  very  glad  if  any  16'ers  in  that  vicinity 
would  look  her  up  at  the  Charleston  Hotel. 

Ella  Smith  Johns  to  Forrest  Andrews 
on  June  12.     Address,  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

Gladys  Bergen  Story  to  Richard  Rem- 
sen,  Lieut.,  Field  Artillery  Reserve 
Corps.,  on  Apr.  27. 

Helen  Margaret  Wheelock  to  Theodore 
Barton  Griffith  on  June  1. 

Georgia  Emma  Young  to  Harold  Vin- 
cent Farnsworth,  Assistant  Paymaster, 
U.  S.  N.  R.  F.,  on  May  11. 

Ex-1916. — Katherine  Leonard  to  John 
Addison  Perkins  on  June  12. 

Bernice  Welch  to  Lister  Alward  Deaver 


on   Feb.   24,    1917.     Address,   29    Dodge 
Av.,  Akron,  0. 

Born. — To  Emma  (Gelders)  Sterne  a 
daughter,  Ann  Henrietta,  on  Jan.  24. 

To  Hortense  (Oliver)  Shepard  a  son, 
John  Oliver,  on  June  3. 

Ex-1916. — To  Jean  (Holmes)  Caldwell  a 
son,  Tracy  Fairfax,  on  Oct.  19,  1916. 
Jean  was  married  Apr.  25,  1913.  Ad- 
dress, 85  Riverside  Dr.,  New  York  City. 

To  Alyse  (Mathews)  Hunneman  a 
daughter,  on  Apr.  20. 

To  Lillian  (Williamson)  Kingsbury  a 
son,  Edward  J.,  Jr. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Willie  Ander- 
son sailed  Mar.  16  for  Japan  with  her  em- 
ployer, Mr.  Klotz,  a  New  York  chemist. 
She  will  go  via  Honolulu  and  Hong  Kong, 
a  five  months'  trip. 

Harriet  Dey  is  executive  secretary  of 
the  Speakers  Bureau  in  Syracuse,  in  charge 
of  the  3rd  Liberty  Loan,  the  War  Savings 
Committee,  and  the  War  Chest.  She  is 
also  doing  general   war  work. 

Agnes  Jones  is  a  unit  chairman  of  the 
Council  of  National  Defense  in  Maple- 
wood,  N.  J.,  and  captain  of  the  Motor 
Division  of  the  Newark  Branch  of  the 
National  League  for  Women's  Service. 
At  present  her  division  has  about  50 
members,  is  uniformed,  and  doing  work 
for  Camp  Merritt,  Army  and  Navy  re- 
cruiting stations,  and  is  in  readiness  to  do 
ambulance  work. 

Louise  Smith  received  the  degree  of 
M.A.  from  Smith  College  in  June. 

New  Addresses.  —  Martha  Sprout, 
Bradford,  Pa.  Martha  is  acting  as  secre- 
tary for  her  father. 

Helen  Strong,  265  Henry  St.,  New 
York  City,  Henry  St.  Settlement. 

Emily  Williams,  30  Arlington  PI., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Ex-1916.— Gertrude  (Lewis)  Cox  writes, 
"A  few  of  my  occupations  are:  house- 
keeper, mother,  treasurer  for  the  Woman's 
Club  Knitting  Class  which  outfits  men 
from  our  town,  the  Thrift  Stamp  and 
Liberty  Loan  Director  in  the  Woman's 
Council  of  National  Defense  for  Malvern, 
Pa.,  and  a  'Hooverite.'  " 

Mildred  Morse  is  secretary  of  the 
Woman's  Committee,  Council  of  National 
Defense  for  Minneapolis,  and  is  also 
secretary  of  the  Minnesota  Branch  of  the 
A.  C.  A. 

1917 

Class  secretary — Frances  Montgomery, 
606  S.  Michigan  Av.,  Chicago,  111. 

For  report  of  the  reunion  see  page  367. 

Engaged. — Althea  Behrens  to  Dr. 
Israel  Otis,  U.  S.  Marine  Hospital. 

Rosamond  Celce  to  George  Hallett. 

Estelle  Greenberg  to  Lieut.  Samuel 
Goldsmith  of  Baltimore. 

Eunice  Grover  to  Lieut.  William  W. 
Carmen,  Jr.,  of  Summit,  N.  J. 
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Adah  Richards  to  Clifford  Judd. 

Lila  Whitten  to  G.  Lloyd  Smith. 

Married. — Susan  Chase  to  Ensign 
Homer  Lane  of  West  Hartford  on  Apr.  20. 

Dorothy  Doeller  to  Maurice  Pruitt  of 
Edinburgh,  Ind. 

Mary  Duncombe  to  Lieut.  William 
Lynch,  U.  S.  Ordnance  Reserve  Corps, 
on  June  14. 

Constance  Woodbury  to  George  Dodge 
on  June  5. 

Eleanor  Phyllis  Hunsicker  to  Lieut. 
Raymond  B.  Ward  on  June  12. 

Otherwise  Occupied. — Imogene  Ab- 
bott has  been  doing  Red  Cross  work  and 
taking  cooking  lessons. 

Margaret  Bacon  has  been  taking  a 
secretarial  course. 

Elizabeth  Boswell  has  been  taking  a 
secretarial  course. 

Helen  Burnett  has  been  at  home,  very 
busy  with  Red  Cross  work  and  taking 
cooking  lessons. 

Josephine  Cameron  has  been  busy  with 
Red  Cross,  girl  scouts,  and  Y.  W.  C.  A. 
work. 

Elizabeth  Cook  is  assistant  sales- 
manager  of  the  R.  H.  Ingersoll  &  Bros. 
Co.  in  New  York  City. 

Avaline  Folsom  has  been  employed  in 
the  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind, 
teaching  and  doing  clerical  work. 

Marie  Genung  has  been  taking  a  busi- 
ness course. 

Frances  Gibson  has  been  taking  a  sec- 
retarial course. 

Eunice  Grover  has  been  doing  research 
work  in  Dr.  Edsall's  laboratory  at  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  Boston. 

Elma  Guest  worked  for  five  months  on 
the  "Villager,"  then  with  Longmans  Green, 
a  publishing  house,  and  goes  to  Vassar 
this  summer. 

Dorothy  Homans  worked  in  a  Brad- 
street  office  last  summer;  then  had  a  math- 
ematical position  in  a  Florence  tooth- 
brush factory.  Then  she  sold  books  in 
Lord  and  Taylor's,  and  now  is  in  charge 
of  the  book  department  in  Brockmann's 
Book  Store  in  Charlotte,  N.  C. 

Nell  Lewis  has  been  studying  adver- 
tising and  commercial  art  this  winter. 


Anna  McGrath  has  been  doing  clerical 
work  in  the  Dean  Pump  Works  in  Holyoke. 

Emilie  McMillan  has  been  doing  sec- 
retarial work  in  an  educational  equip- 
ment firm  in  New  York. 

Romaine  Munn  is  teaching  mathemat- 
ics and  German  in  Carbondale,  Pa. 

Teresa  Murphy  has  entered  the  Mt. 
Marie  Convent  in  Springfield. 

Rachel  Norton  has  been  doing  physical 
therapeutic  work  in  the  Children's  Hos- 
pital in  Boston. 

Ruth  Shepard  has  a  secretarial  posi- 
tion at  the  American  University  Experi- 
menting Station  under  the  Bureau  of 
Mines  in  Washington. 

Marian  Sparks  has  been  doing  clerical 
work  in  the  Emergency  Aid  in  Philadelphia. 

Marian  Stark  studied  stenography  and 
was  secretary  to  the  chairman  of  Civilian 
Relief  in  Boise.  She  is  going  to  Vassar 
this  summer  and  will  take  the  rest  of  her 
training  at  Lane  Hospital  in  San  Francisco. 

Mary  Tomasi  has  been  teaching  French 
and  Latin  in  the  Swanton,  Vt.  high  school. 

Shannon  Webster  has  been  doing  can- 
teen work  in  the  3rd  Aviation  Instruction 
center  in  France  under  the  Red  Cross. 
She  started  work  last  December  and  has 
just  signed  up  for  another  six  months. 
She  sent  the  following  cablegram  to  1917, 
reaching  Northampton  June  15:  "Love 
from  the  front.     Shannon  Webster." 

Lucille  Woodruff  is  secretary-treasurer 
of  the  San  Francisco  Junior  Red  Cross. 

New  Address. — Helen  D.  Kingsley, 
1566  E.  82  St.,  Cleveland,  O. 

If  enough  people  desire  copies  of  the 
stunt,  written  by  Nell  Lewis  and  given  at 
reunion,  the  secretary  will  have  it  printed 
and  copies  may  be  obtained  from  her  at 
$1  a  copy,  the  proceeds  to  go  to  the  SCRU. 
Please  notify  her  as  soon  as  possible  if 
you  want  a  copy. 

1918 

Class  secretary — Alison  Cook,  "Elm- 
hurst,"  Lansingburgh,  Troy,  N.  Y. 

The  other  officers  are:  president,  Mar- 
garet (Hepburn)  Snyder;  vice-president, 
Marjory  Parsons;  treasurer,  Nancy  Little. 

The  class  voted  $2000  to  the  SCRU  and 
$400  to  Chemistry  Hall. 


NOTICES 

All  editorial  mail  for  the  Quarterly  should  be  sent  to  College  Hall,  Northampton, 
Mass.  Material  for  publication  in  the  November  Quarterly  should  be  typewritten 
and  should  reach  Miss  Hill  by  October  5.  Please  send  subscriptions  to  Miss  Snow  at  10 
Depot  St.,  Concord,  N.  H.,  or  College  Hall,  Northampton,  and  material  for  publica- 
tion to  Miss  Hill.  Correspondence  concerning  advertising  should  be  sent  to  Miss 
Elizabeth  Eddy,  30  State  St.,  Boston. 

The  dates  of  publication  are  November  20,  February  20,  April  30,  and  July  30,  and 
subscribers  failing  to  receive  their  copies  within  ten  days  after  those  dates  should  notify 
the  business  manager  as  otherwise  she  cannot  be  responsible  for  the  delivery  of  copies. 
She  asks  for  your  cooperation  in  prompt  notification  of  change  of  address. 
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If  you  care  to  subscribe  for  five  years,  send  five    dollars.     Unless  notified    to  the 
contrary,  the  business  manager  will  assume  that  you  wish  your  subscription  to  continue. 
ANOTHER   OPPORTUNITY   FOR   SERVICE 

Schools,  approved  by  the  Government,  have  now  been  opened  in  New  York  and  Bos- 
ton, where  it  is  possible  for  women  over  twenty-five,  who  have  some  training  in  design  or 
natural  aptitude  for  handicrafts,  to  go  and  fit  themselves  for  work  in  the  wards  of  mili- 
tary hospitals.  Mrs.  Joel  E.  Goldthwait  would  like  to  correspond  with  any  Smith 
alumna  answering  to  this  description,  and  who  is  free  to  go  anywhere  in  this  country, 
or  in  this  country  and  abroad,  as  a  civilian  employee  of  the  United  States  Government. 
Earnest  and  artistically  trained  women  are  needed  for  this.  Another  class  will  start  in 
Boston  about  the  middle  of  July. 

AN   ANTIQUE   SHOP  AND   THE   S.   C.   R.   U. 

When  you  go  through  Sudbury,  Mass.  this  summer  look  for  the  red,  white,  and  blue 
sign  reading:  "War  Relief  Antique  Shop  for  the  Smith  College  Relief  Unit  in  France." 
The  shop  belongs  to  Miss  R.  Adelaide  Witham  1895  and  with  your  help  she  hopes  to  turn 
at  least  $1000  over  to  the  S.  C.  R.  U.  in  September. 

A   WELCOME   ANNOUNCEMENT 

Copies  of  the  record  of  President  Seelye's  reading  from  the  Bible  may  now  be  ordered 
from  the  Alumnae  Office,  at  a  cost  of  $1.25  plus  expressage.  The  original  record,  pre- 
sented by  the  Class  of  1886  as  its  thirtieth  reunion  gift,  contains  the  selection  from  the 
twenty-eighth  chapter  of  Job  concerning  wisdom  and  understanding,  and  the  "Dearly 
beloved,  my  joy  and  crown"  passage  from  the  fourth  chapter  of  Philippians,  which 
President  Seelye  used  to  read  at  the  first  and  last  chapel  exercises  of  the  year  during  the 
period  of  his  presidency.  The  1886  committee  has  been  trying  to  persuade  him  to  read 
for  the  other  side  of  the  record  Psalm  136,  "for  His  mercy  endureth  forever."  If  the 
alumnae  who  would  like  this  other  reading  will  express  their  interest  to  President  Seelye 
with  sufficient  enthusiasm  it  is  possible  that  he  will  consent. 

The  Class  of  1886  has  presented  a  Victrola  and  one  of  the  records  to  the  Sophia  Smith 
Homestead. 

COMMENCEMENT   1919 

It  is  impossible  at  this  time  to  make  any  Commencement  announcements.  Later 
issues  of  the  Quarterly  will  keep  the  alumnae  informed  as  the  plans  mature. 

FOUND 

On  the  campus  after  Commencement,  a  brown  cravanette  raincoat  with  belt  and  pockets. 
The  coat  will  be  returned  to  the  owner  by  the  Alumnae  Office  upon  receipt  of  postage. 
NEWS  OF  INTEREST  TO  COLLEGE  WOMEN 

Five  of  the  largest  colleges  for  women  are  holding  war  emergency  summer  sessions. 

The  Vassar  Plattsburg  was  noted  in  the  April  Quarterly,  and  our  own  psy- 
chiatric work  is  discussed  in  this  issue. 

Wellesley  has  opened  a  training  camp  for  leaders  of  women's  farming  units,  where 
various  plans  for  organization  and  management  can  be  tested  and  standardized. 

Mount  Holyoke  is  training  intensively  a  small  specialized  group  in  the  supervision  of 
the  health  of  women  workers,  particularly  in  munitions  and  other  war  industries. 

Bryn  Mawr,  who  has  a  large  endowment  for  economics,  has  devised  an  eight  months' 
course  combining  lecture  and  field  work  to  train  industrial  supervisors. 

The  Intercollegiate  Committee  on  Women's  War  Work  Abroad  (Alice  Lord 
Parsons,  Smith  1897,  chairman)  at  the  request  of  the  A.  R.  C.  and  the  Women's  Overseas 
Section  of  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  has  undertaken  to  act  as  a  personnel  bureau  for  college  women 
in  oversea  service. 

The  Red  Cross  and  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  will  refer  to  this  committee  for  investigation  and 
endorsement  of  all  college  women  applicants. 

All  communications  should  be  addressed  to  the  Secretary,  Intercollegiate  Committee 
on  Women's  War  Work  Abroad,  Women's  University  Club,  106  E.  52  St.,  New  York  City. 
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Pure  Linen 
Handkerchiefs 


at 


Rtg.  Trade  Mar^ 


Snowy  \\  hite  Handkerchiefs  of  Pure  Linen  are  here  in  abundance. 
McCutcheon  quality  is  recognized  the  country  over  —  perhaps  more 
now  than  ever  before. 

Ladies'    Hand-Embroidered    Handker-       Men's  Hemstitched  Handkerchiefs 
chiefs 25c,  35,  50,  65,  75,  $1.00  each  35c,  40,  50,  75,  $1.00  each 

Ladies'  Initial  Handkerchiefs  Men's  Corded  Handkerchiefs 

25c->  35>  S°»  65,  75,  $1.00  each  35c,  50,  75,  $1.00,  1.25  each 

Orders  by  mail  given  special  attention 

James    McCutcheon    &    Company 

Fifth  Avenue,  34th  and  33d  Streets,  New  York 


Professional,  Industrial 
and  War  Courses 


*s5, 


•£•£ 


New  York  School  of  Fine 
and  Applied  Art 

Frank  Alvah  Parsons,  Pres.  Begins  Sept.  19th 

Interior  Architecture  and  Decoration, 
Costume,  Stage  and  Textile  Design,  etc. 
Also  these  and  other  courses  for  sol- 
diers and  teachers.     Circulars. 

Susan  F.  Bissell,  Sec,  2239  Broadway,  New  York 
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MRS.   BOYDEN 

Invites  AUTOMOBILE  PARTIES  to  stop  at 

196  MAIN  STREET 
Northampton  -  Massachusetts 

Where  she  serves  a  table  d'hote 
dinner    for    seventy-five     cents 

BEST    CATERING   IN    NORTHAMPTON 


The  Delicious  COFFEE  which  is  now  belnfi 

served  to  Smith  College  students 

may  be  had  of  your  Grocer. 

Ask  for 

"CONSTITUTION"  COFFEE 
35c  Per  Pound 

E.  T.  SMITH  COMPANY 

BOSTON  WORCESTER  DETROIT 


Northampton 
Commercial  College 

Offers  courses  which  give  a  thorough 
technical  training  to  those  who  desire 

Secretarial  Positions 

Positions  as  Commercial  Teachers 

An  accurate  knowledge  of  business 

and  business  principles 

Positions  opened  to  college  women  who  have 
taken  this  training  are  exceptionally  at- 
tractive. Many  Smith  graduates  have  taken 
these  courses  at  the  Northampton  Com- 
mercial College;  others  are  taking  them  now. 

For  catalogue  and  further  information 
address 

JOSEPH  PICKETT,  Principal, 
NORTHAMPTON,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE 
APPOINTMENT  BUREAU 

registers  Smith  Alumnae  and  former 
students  who  wish  assistance  in  secur- 
ing teaching  or  non-teaching  positions. 

Address  : 
HELEN  WRIGHT,  Director,  or 
HELEN    BARNUM,    Secretary, 

College  Hall,  :  Northampton,  Mass 


The  Smith  College  Song  Book 

1915  Edition 

By  mail.  Cloth,  S1.S0;  Paper,  tl  00. 

Hymns  of  Worship  and  Service 

College  Edition 

By  mail!  Cloth,  75c,  postpaid;  II"1!  Morocco, 

$1.00  postpaid 

Price  list  of  Songs  and  Part-Songs  on  request 

Address 

SMITH  COLLEGE  CLEF  CLUB 

NORTHAMPTON,  MASS. 


THE  SMITH  COLLEGE  WEEKLY 

Are  You  in  Touch  with  College  ? 
Read  the  Weekly 

$1.25  a   Year 


Eleanor  P.  Spencer  —  Editor-in-chief 
Elizabeth  Mirier,  Lawrence  House  —  Business  Mniiiiili-r 


Snyder-Made  Little  Sausages 

The  kind  that  are  easy  to  digest 
because  flavored  with  the  distilled 
essence  of  fine  herbs — not  with 
crude  raw  leaves  that  irritate  the 
stomach     and    cause    indigestion. 

BATCHELDER  &  SNYDER 
COMPANY 


BOSTON 


MASS. 


It  helps  if  you  mention  the  Quarterly 
in  writing  to  our  advertisers. 
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BOOKS                 MAGAZINES                 CATALOGS 

PRINTING 

OUR    SPECIALTY:    PROMPT    SERVICE 

RUMFORD  PRESS 

CONCORD                                     NEW  HAMPSHIRE 

NiiiiiiiiiiiMMii  1 1  illuming 


lootft 

"A  CI  c  an  Tooth  Never  Dec  ecys  " 
The  Reasons  \yh^ 


1  O  make 
sure  against 
imitations 
always  look 
for  the  name 

PRO-PHY-IAC-TIC 

and  the 
Yellow  Box 


I I Illllllllllllllllllllllllll I II 1 1 1 1 1 1 1 llTljllTllllilllNJJliT: 
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"Choisa" 

Orange  Pekoe 

Ceylon   Tea 


Pure  Rich  Fragrant 

Price  List  sent  on  application 


S.  S.  PIERCE  CO. 

Importers  and  Grocers,     Boston,  Mass. 


Suggestion 


For 
A  Gift 


Why'not  give  a  friend  a  subscription  to 
the  QUARTERLY? 

An  attractive  white  and  gold  card  notifying  her  of 
such  gift  may  be  obtained  from 

THE  SMITH   ALUMNAE   QUARTERLY 
College  Hall,  Northampton 


FOR  SUBSCRIPTIONS   TO 
ALL  MAGAZINES 


SEND  TO 


Gladys  Smith  Duffee  1907 
Box  203,  Marshfield,  Mass. 


NOTE :  I  will  give  ten  cents  to  the  Smith  Relief 
Unit,   for  each  subscription    received. 


We   carry   in 
stock   the   most 


/R^fijUl  complete  line  of 

Office  Equipment 

IN 
WESTERN  MASSACHUSETTS 

Also  Students'  Desks, 
Lamps    and    Chairs 

A  visit  to  our 
Stores  will 
convince  you 

Springfield  Office  Supply  Co. 

71-73  Worthington  Street 
SPRINGFIELD,  MASS. 


Casper  Ranger 

Construction 

Company 


General  Contractors 

In  the  erection  of  college  build- 
ings, we  aim  toward  a  refined, 
dignified  and  artistic  expression 
of  the  architect's  plans,  and  we 
are  proud  that  successful  achieve- 
ment has  so  often  crowned  our 
efforts. 


New   York  City 
Holyoke  Springfield 
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WILLIAM  SKINNER  &  SONS 

Manufacturers  of 

Skinner's  Silfys 
Skinner's  Satins 

Always  the  FIRST  choice  of  American  Women 

FOR    SALE    AT    ALL    DRYGOODS    STORES 
"  Look  for  the  name  in  the  selvage." 


Mills:  HOLYOKE,  MASS. 
Stores:        NEW  YORK     -     CHICAGO     -     PHILADELPHIA     -     BOSTON 


Recitals  of 

Old  English  Folk  Songs 

in  costume. 

Helen  Witter  Hewitt,  (Smith  b.  a.) 

% 

Address  L.  B.  242,  Williams  town,  Mass. 
(Special  arrangements  for  War  Benefits) 
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An  entire  floor  reserved  exclu- 
sively for  women 


Hotel 


McAlpin 

BROADWAY  AT  34TH  STREET 

NEW  YORK 


Headquarters   for   College   Girls 
visiting  New  York 


Hostess  and  chaperon   in   charge 
Shopping  guides  available 


The  Cambridge  School  of  Architecture  and 
Landscape  Architecture  for  Women 


TTHE  purpose  of  the  school  is 

to   train    students   in   the 

design   of    the   house   and    its 

landscape  surroundings.    .'.    .\ 

Courses  in  Industrial  Housing 


4  BRATTLE  STREET,  CAMBRIDGE,  MASSACHUSETTS 


THE   GEORGE   FRY   CO. 

Manufacturing  Stationers  and  Jewelers 

119  South  13th  Street 
PHILADELPHIA,   PA. 

Class  Day  Invitations  and  Programs,  Wedding 

Invitations,  Dance  Programs,  Menus 

Class  Pins         Class  Rings         Medals         Cups 

Engravers  of  Smith  College  Commencement 
Invitations,  Programs,  and  Junior  Prom 
Programs  1912,  1913,  1914,  1915,  1916,  1917. 
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The  Baldwin  School 

A  Country  School  for  Girls 
Bryn  Mawr  Pennsylvania 

Ten  miles  from  Philadelphia. 
Fireproof  Stone  Building.  . 
Outdoor  Gymnasium.  Winter 
Basketball  Field.  Outdoor 
and  Indoor  Classrooms.  Ex- 
tensive Grounds. 

Preparation  for  Bryn  Mawr, 
Mount  Holyoke,  Smith,  Vas- 
sar  and  Wellesley  colleges. 
Abundant  Outdoor  Life — 
hockey,  basketball,  tennis, 
riding,  golf. 

Elizabeth  Forrest  Johnson,  A.  B.,  Head 


Miss  Capen's  School 
FOR   GIRLS 

Northampton,  Mass. 


Miss  B.  T.  CAPEN 
Bessie  Faunce  Gill  Louise  Capen 


THE  MARY  A.  BURNHAM 
SCHOOL    FOR     GIRLS 

Established  by  Miss   Burnham  in   1887 

Preparatory,    Graduating 
and  Special  Courses 

Miss   Helen   E.   Thompson,    Headmistress 

Northampton  Massachusetts 


Andover 
Massachusetts 


Abbot  Academy 

ft'-M 1828  A  SCHOOL  FOR  GIRLS       23  wae» &.- Bosto, 

Ranked  among  the  best  preparatory  schools  by  the  leading  colleges 
for  women.  Strong  general  course  offering  advanced  work  for  girls 
who  do  not  desire  a  college  course.  Experienced  teachers.  Thorough 
equipment.    Long  record  of  successful  work. 

Miss  BERTHA  BAILEY,  Principal 


/^M^1  PREPARES   FOR 

(J?    SECRETARIAL  ACCOUNTING 
(,  O    STENEGRAPHK>dGENERAL 
BUSINESS  EMPLOYMENT 


SPECIAL  SUMMER  COURSES 

FOR  COLLEGE  STUDENTS 

This  school  has  long  been  known  as  the  one  school  in  New 

York  Cii\    that  renders  superior  service  for  the  training 

of  business  assistants. 

If  you   would   turn   your    college    training    into    practical 

earning  power,  in  the  shortest  possible  time,  spend  a  few 

months  with  us. 

Stenography,  typewriting,  accounting  are    the   essentials 

that  business  men  ask  for  —  no  matter  what  your  previous 

training  may  have  been.     Circulars  upon  request. 

FIFTH  NATIONAL  BANK  BUILDING 
LEXINGTON  AVENUE  AT  23d  STREET,  NEW  YORK 
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To  Relieve  the  Monotony 

Girls  who  must  provide  their  own  dainties,  and  do  it  without 
devoting-  much  time  to  it,  generally  rely  upon  fudge  and  ginger- 
snaps  and  wafers  of  different  kinds — or  something  else  that  is 
common. 

And  all  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 


"So  nice  and  fresh  and  cool,  to' relieve  the  monot- 
ony," as  a  Vassar  girl  says,  can  be  made  up  in  a 
minute  into  any  one  of  a  hundred  different  dishes. 

It  isn't  a  crime  to  eat  fudge,  day  after  day 
for  years,  but  it  is  an  awful  mistake  when  some- 
thing so  much  better  can  be  had. 

There  are  six  pure  fruit  flavors  of  Jell-O: 
Strawberry,  Raspberry,  Lemon,  Orange,  Cherry, 
Chocolate.     Each  10  cents  at  any  grocer's. 

Take  time,  please,  to  send  us  your  name  and 
address,  so  we  can  send  you  a  new  Jell-O  Book 
that  will  tell  you  how  to  make  delicious  things 
that  are  too  good  to  miss. 

THE  GENESEE  PURE  FOOD  COMPANY, 
Le  Roy,  N.  Y.,  and  Bridgeburg,  Ont. 
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